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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  ThoiiM 
Dixon,  %  working  oork-cntter  of  Sunderland,  daring  the 
agitation  for  reform  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
They  contain,  in  the  plainest  terms  I  ooold  nse,  the  snb> 
stance  of  what  I  then  desired  to  say  to  onr  English  work- 
men, which  was  briefly  this: — "The -reform  yon  desire 
may  give  yon  more  influence  in  Parliament;  but  your 
influence  there  will  of  course  be  useless  to  you, — perhaps 
wofBe  than  useless, — until  you  have  wisely  made  up  your 
minds  as  to  what  you  wish  Parliament  to  do  for  you ;  and 
when  you  have  made  up  your  minds  about  that,  you  will 
find,  not  only  that  you  can  do  it  for  yourselves,  without 
the  intervention  of  Parliament ;  but  that  eventually  no- 
body dut  yourselvea  can  do  it.  And  to  help  you,  as  far 
as  one  of  your  old  friends  may,  in  so  making  up  your 
minds,  such  and  such  things  are  what  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  ask  for,  and,  moreover,  strive  for,  with  your  heart 
and  might.'' 

The  letters  now  published  relate  only  to  one  division 
of  tliO  laws  which  I  desired  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  operatives, — ^those,  namely,  bearing  upon 
honesty  of  work,  and  honesty  of  exchange.  I  liope  in 
the  comBB  o/t  next  year  that  I  may  be  able  to  complete 
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the  second  part  of  the  series,  which  vill  relate  to  the 
possible  comforts  and  wholesome  laws  of  familiar  house- 
hold life,  and  the  share  which  a  labouring  nation  maj 
attain  in  the  skill,  and  the  treasures,  of  the  higher  arts. 
The  letters  are  republished  as  they  were  written,  with 
here  and  there  correction  of  a  phrase,  and  omission  of  one 
or  two  passages  of  merely  personal  or  temporary  interest; 
the  headings  only  are  added,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  clue  to  the  general  aim  of  necessarily  desultory  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  in  reply, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  are  added  in  the  Appendix;  ani* 
will  be  found  well  deserving  of  attention. 

PanuBK  Hiu^  Ihc§mbtt  14,  IMf . 
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better  h 

The  two  kinds  qf  Co-cperaUcnt. — In  its  highest  smse  U  u 
not  yet  thought  of. 

Dbsxaik  Hni^  FAmurji  l^  met. 

My  bbab  FBnafD— You  have  now  everythiiig  I  have 
yet  published  on  political  economy ;  but  there  are  several 
pointa  in  these  books  of  mine  which  I  intended  to  add 
notes  to,  and  it  seems  little  likely  I  shall  get  that  soon 
done.  So  I  think  the  best  way  of  making  np  for  the 
want  of  these  is  to  write  yon  a  few  simple  letters,  which 
yon  can  read  to  other  people,  or  send  to  be  printed,  if 
yon  like,  in  any  of  your  journals  where  yon  think  they 
may  be  usefnL 

I  especially  want  you,  for  one  thing,  to  understand  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  ^^co-operation"  is  used  in  my 

books.    Ton  will  find  I  am  always  pleading  for  it;  and 
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yet  I  donH  at  all  mean  the  co-operation  of  partnership  (as 
opposed  to  tlie  system  of  wages)  which  is  now  so  gradu- 
ally extending  itself  among  our  great  firms.  I  am  glad 
to  see  it  doing  so,  yet  not  altogether  glad ;  for  none  of 
yon  who  arc  engaged  in  the  immediate  struggle  between 
the  system  of  co-operation  and  the  system  of  mastership 
know  how  much  the  dispute  involves ;  and  none  of  us 
know  the  results  to  which  it  may  finally  lead.  For  the 
alternative  is  not,  in  reality,  only  between  two  modes  of 
conducting  business — ^it  is  between  two  different  states  of 
society.  It  is  not  the  question  whether  an  amount  of 
wages,  no  greater  in  the  end  than  that  at  present 
received  by  the  men,  may  be  paid  to  them  in  a  way 
which  shall  give  them  share  in  the  risks,  and  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  business.  The  question  is,  really, 
whether  the  profits  which  are  at  present  taken,  as  his 
own  right,  by  the  person  whose  capital,  or  energy,  or 
ingenuity,  has  made  him  head  of  the  firm,  are  not  in 
some  proportion  to  be  divided  among  the  subordinates 
of  it. 

I  do  not  wish,  for  the  moment,  to  enter  into  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  just  claims  of  capital,  or  as  to  the  pro- 
portions in  which  profits  ought  to  be,  or  are  in  actually 
existing  firms,  divided.  I  merely  take  the  one  assured 
and  essential  condition,  that  a  somewhat  larger  in^^ome 
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ivill  be  in  co-operatiTe  firms  secured  to  the  subordinates, 
by  the  diminution  of  the  income  of  the  chief.  And  the 
general  tendency  of  such  a  system  is^to  increase  the 
facilities  of  advancement  among  the  subordinates;  to 
stimulate  their  ambition;  to  enable  them  to  lay  by,  if 
they  are  provident,  more  ample  and  more  early  provision 
for  declining  years ;  and  to  form  in  the  end  a  vast  dasa 
of  p^sons  whoDy  different  from  the  existing  operative^ 
members  of  society,  possessing  each  a  moderate  com* 
petence ;  able  to  procure,  therefore,  not  indeed  many  of 
the  luxuries,  but  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  to  devote 
some  Idfiure  to  the  attainments  of  liberal  edncation,  and 
to  the  other  objects  of  free  life.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
the  exact  sum  which  is  divided  among  them,  more  than 
their  present  wages,  the  fortmie  of  the  man  who,  under 
the  present  system,  takes  all  the  profits  of  the  business, 
will  be  diminished ;  and  the  acquirement  of  large  private 
fortune  by  regular  means,  and  all  the  conditions  of  life 
belonging  to  such  fortune,  will  be  rendered  impossible  in 
the  mercantile  community. 

Kow,  the  magnitude  of  the  social  diange  hereby  in- 
volved, and  the  consequent  differences  in  the  moral 
relations  betweeo  individuals,  have  not  as  yet  been 
thooght  of^ — ^much  leas  estimated, — ^by  any  of  your 
writers  on  commercial  sabjects;  and  it  is  because  I  do 
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ot  jet  feel  able  to  grapple  with  them  that  I  have  left 
antouched,  in  the  books  I  send  you,  the  question  of  co- 
operative laboor.  When  I  use  the  word  ^'  co-operation," 
it  is  not  meant  to  refer  to  these  new  constitutions  of 
finus  at  alL  I  use  the  word  in  a  fSeur  wider  sense,  as 
opposed,  not  to  masterhood,  but  to  competition.  I  do 
not  mean  for  instance,  bj  co-operation,  that  all  the  master 
bakers  in  a  town  are  to  give  a  share  of  their  profits  to 
the  men  who  go  out  with  the  bread;  but  that  the  masters 
are  not  to  try  to  undersell  each  other,  nor  seek  each  to 
get  the  other's  business,  but  are  all  to  form  one  society, 
selling  to  the  public  under  a  common  law  of  severe 
penalty  for  unjust  dealing,  and  at  an  established  price. 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  bankers'  clerks  should  be  partners 
in  the  bank ;  but  I  do  mean  that  all  bankers  should  be 
members  of  a  great  national  body,  answerable  as  a  society 
for  all  deposits;  and  that  the  private  business  of  specu- 
lating with  other  people's  money  should  take  another 
name  than  that  of  ^^  banking."  And,  for  final  instance, 
I  mean  by  "  co-operation  "  not  only  fellowships  between 
trading  firmsy  but  between  trading  nations;  so  that 
it  shall  no  more  be  thought  (as  it  is  now,  with  ludicrous 
and  vain  selfishness)  an  advantage  for  one  nation  to 
undersell  another,  and  take  its  occupation  away  from 
it;  but  that  the  primal  and  eternal  law  of  vital  com* 
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meroe  shall  be  of  all  men  anderstood — namely,  that 
every  nation  is  fitted  by  its  character,  and  the  natnre 
of  its  territories,  for  some  particular  employments  or 
mannfactares;  and  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  every 
oUier  nation  to  enconrage  it  in  snch  specialty,  and  by 
no  means  to  interfere  with,  bnt  in  all  ways  forward 
and  protect  its  efforts,  ceasing  all  rivalship  itith  it,  so 
BOOB  as  it  is  strong  enongh  to  occupy  its  proper  place. 
You  see,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  cooperation,  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  employ  it,  has  hardly  yet  entered  into 
the  minds  of  political  inquirers;  and  I  will  not  pursue 
it  at  present;  but  return  to  that  system  which  is  be- 
ginning to  obtain  credence  and  practice  among  us.  This 
however^  must  be  in  a  following  letter. 
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OtHfperatian,  as  hitherto  understood ^  is  perhajps  not  eoy 

pedient, 

Febmofff  4. 1887. 

Ldhtino  the  inquiry,  then,  for  the  present,  as  proposed 
in  the  dose  of  mj  last  letter,  to  the  form  of  co-operation 
which  is  now  upon  its  trial  in  practice,  I  would  beg  of  you 
to  observe  that  the  points  at  issue,  in  the  comparison  of 
this  system  with  tliat  of  mastership,  are  by  no  means  hith* 
erto  frankly  stated ;  still  less  can  they  as  yet  be  fairly 
brought  to  test  For  all  mastership  is  not  alike  in  princi- 
ple ;  there  are  just  and  unjust  masterships ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  co-operar 
tion  is  better  than  unjust  and  tyrannous  mastership,  there 
is  very  great  room  for  doubt  whether  it  be  better  than  a 
just  and  benignant  mastership. 

At  present  you^very  one-  of  you— speak,  and  act,  as 
if  thera  were  only  one  alternative ;  namely,  between  a 
system  in  which  profits  shall  be  divided  in  due  proportii  d 
among  all ;  and  the  present  one,  in  which  the  workman  is 
paid  the  least  washes  he  will  take,  under  the  pressure  ol 
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oompetidon  in  the  labour-market.  Bat  an  intermediate 
method  is  conceivable ;  a  method  which  appears  to  be  more 
pnidfflit,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  more  just,  than  the 
eo-operatiye  one.  An  arrangement  may  be  supposed,  and 
1  have  good  hope  also  maj  one  day  be  effected,  by  which 
e^ery  subordinate  shall  be  paid  sufficient  and  regular  wa- 
ges, according  to  his  rank ;  by  which  due  provision  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  for  sick  and  su- 
perannuated workers;  and  by  which  the  master,  being 
hdd  respansHiUy  as  a  minor  Jung  or  governor^  far  the  oan-^ 
dwA  as  mU  as  the  comfort  of  all  those  under  his  rule^ 
shall,  on  that  condition,  bepermitted  to  retain  to  his  own 
use  the  surplus  profits  of  the  business,  wliioh  the  fact  of  his 
being  its  master  may  be  assumed  to  prove  that  he  has  or« 
ganized  by  superior  intelleot  and  energy.  And  I  tiink 
this  principle  of  regular  wage-paying,  whether  it  be  in  the 
abstract  more  just,  or  not,  is  at  aU  events  the  more  prud  jnt ; 
for  this  reason  mainly,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  cant  which 
is  continually  talked  by  cruel,  foolish,  or  designing  persona 
about  "  the  duty  of  remaining  oontent  in  the  position  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  you,"  there  is  a  root  of  the 
very  deepest  and  holiest  truth  in  the  saying,  which  gives 
to  it  such  power  as  it  still  retains,  even  uttered  by  unVind 
and  unwise  lipSi  and  reoeivea  into  doubtful  and  embittered 
hearts. 
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I^  indeed,  no  effort  be  made  to  discoTer,  in  the  coime 
of  their  early  trainings  for  what  Bervioea  the  joutha  of  a 
nation  are  individually  qualified ;  nor  any  care  taken  to 
I)lace  those  who  have  onqnestiouably  proved  their  fitncea 
for  certain  fnnctiona,  in  the  offices  they  could  best  fulfil, — 
then,  to  call  the  confused  wreck  of  social  order  and  life 
brought  about  by  malicious  collision  and  competition  an 
arrangement  of  Providence,  is  quite  one  of  the  most  inso- 
lent and  wicked  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
name  of  Ood  in  vain.  But  if,  at  the  proper  time,  some 
earnest  effort  be  made  to  place  youths,  according  to  their 
capacities,  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  fitted,  I 
think  the  system  of  organization  will  be  finally  found  the 
best,  which  gives  the  least  encouragement  to  thoughts  of 
any  great  future  advance  in  social  life. 

The  healthy  sense  of  progress,  whidi  is  necessaiy  to 
the  strength  and  happiness  of  men,  does  not  consist  in  the 
anxiety  of  a  struggle  to  attain  higher  place  or  rank,  but 
in  gradually  perfecting  the  manner,  and  accomplishing 
the  ends,  of  the  life  which  we  have  chosen,  or  which  cir- 
cumstances have  determined  for  us.  Thus,  I  think  tlie 
object  of  a  workman's  ambition  should  not  be  to  become 
a  master ;  but  to  attain  daily  more  subtle  and  exemplary 
skill  in  his  own  craft,  to  save  from  his  wages  enough  to 
enrich  and  complete  his  home  gradually  with  more  deli- 
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eate  and  eobBtantial  comforts ;  and  to  lay  by  snch  btore  aa 
shall  be  snflicient  for  the  happy  maintenance  of  his  oU 
age  (rendering  him  independent  of  the  help  provided  for 
the  sick  and  indigent  by  the  arrangement  pre-snpposed), 
and  sufficient  also  for  the  starting  of  his  children  in  a  rank 
of  life  eqnal  to  his  own.  If  his  wages  are  not  enongh 
to  enable  him  to  do  this,  they  are  unjustly  low ;  if  they 
are  once  raised  to  this  adequate  standard,  I  do  not  think 
diat  by  the  possible  increase  of  his  gains  under  contin- 
gencies of  trade,  or  by  divisions  of  profits  with  his  mas- 
ter, he  should  be  enticed  into  feverish  hope  of  an  entire 
change  of  condition ;  and  as  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence, pass  his  days  in  an  anxious  discontent  with  im- 
mediate, circumstances,  and  a  comfortless  scorn  of  his  daily 
life,  for  which  no  subsequent  success  could  indemnify  him. 
And  I  am  the  more  confident  in  this  belief,  because,  even 
supposing  a  gradual  rise  in  sociable  rank  possible  for  all 
well-conducted  persons,  my  experience  does  not  lead  me  to 
think  the  elevation  itself,  when  attained,  woidd  be  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  will  give  you  in  a 
future  letter ;  in  the  present  one,  I  must  pass  to  a  more 
important  point,  namely,  that  if  this  stability  of  cot 
dition  be  indeed  desirable  for  those  in  whom  existing 
circumstanceis  might  seem  to  justify  discontent,  much 
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moro  mast  it  be  good  and  desirable  for  those  who  al- 
ready possess  everything  which  can  be  conceived  ne- 
cessary to  happiness.  It  is  the  merest  insolence  of 
selfishness  to  preach  contentment  to  a  labourer  who 
gets  thirty  shillings  a  week,  while  we  suppose  an  active 
and  plotting  oovetousness  to  be  meritorious  in  a  man 
who  has  three  thousand  a  year.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
points  of  mental  discipline,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  upper 
classes  to  set  an  example  to  the  lower;  and  to  recom- 
mend and  justify  the  restraint  of  the  ambition  of  their 
inferiors,  chiefly  by  severe  and  timely  limitation  of  their 
own.  And,  wiUiout  at  present  inquiring  into  the  greater 
or  less  convenience  of  the  possible  methods  of  accom- 
plishing such  an  object  (every  detail  in  suggestions  of 
this  kind  necessarily  furnishing  separate  matter  of  dis- 
pute), I  will  merely  state  my  long  fixed  conviction,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  a  healthful  system 
of  social  economy,  would  be  the  restraint  of  the  prop- 
erties and  incomes  of  the  upper  classes  within  certain 
fixed  limits.  The  temptation  to  use  every  energy  it 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  being  thus  removed,  another 
and  a  higher  ideal  of  the  duties  of  advanced  life  would 
be  necessarily  created  in  the  national  mind;  by  with- 
drawal of  those  who  had  attained  the  prescribed  limits 
of  wealth  from  commercial  competition,  earlier  worldly 
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ineceafi,  and  earlier  marriage^  with  all  its  beneficent 
moral  results,  would  become  possible  to  the  young; 
wLile  tlie  older  men  of  active  intellect,  whose  sagacity 
is  now  lost  or  warped  in  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
meanest  interests,  would  be  induced  unselfishly  to  occupy 
themselves  in  the  superintendence  of  public  institutions, 
or  iurtherance  of  public  advantage. 

And  out  of  this  class  it  would  be  found  natural  and 
prudent  always  to  choose  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Commons;  and  to  attach  to  the  order 
also  some  peculiar  honors,  in  the  possession  of  which 
such  complacency  would  be  felt  as  would  more  than 
replace  the  unworthy  satisfaction  of  being  supposed 
richer  than  others,  which  to  many  men  is  the  principal 
charm  of  their  wealth.  And  although  no  law  of  this 
purport  would  ever  be  imposed  on  themselves  by  the 
actual  upper  classes,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  its  being 
gradually  brought  into  force  from  beneath,  without 
any  violent  or  impatient  proceedings;  and  this  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  in  my  next  letter. 
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Of  Trot  ZeffidcUicn.    ITuU  every  Man  may  he  a  Law 
to  hwMelf. 

FArwarji  17, 1887. 
No,  I  have  not  been  much  worse  in  health;  but  I 
was  asked  by  a  friend  to  look  over  some  work  in  which 
jou  will  all  be  deeply  interested  one  day,  so  that  I 
oonld  not  write  again  till  now.  I  was  the  more  sorry, 
becanse  there  were  several  things  I  wished  to  note 
in  yonr  last  letter;  one  especially  leads  me  directly  to 
what  I  in  any  case  was  desirous  of  urging  upon  you. 
Ton  say,  ''In  voL  6th  of  Frederick  the  Great  I  find 
a  great  deal  that  I  feel  quite  certain,  if  our  Queen  or 
Gbyemment  could  make  law,  thousands  of  our  English 
workmen  would  hail  with  a  shout  of  joy  and  gladness." 
1  do  not  remember  to  what  you  especially  allude,  but 
whatever  the  rules  you  speak  of  may  be,  unless  there 
be  anything  in  them  contrary  to  the  rights  of  present 
English  property,  why  should  you  care  whether  the 
Government  makes  them  law  or  not!     Can  vou  not. 
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jaa  thonsands  of  English  workmen,  simply  make  them 
It  law  to  yoorselves,  by  practising  themf 

It  is  now  some  five  or  six  years  since  I  first  had  occa* 
sion  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  London  Working 
Men's  College  on  the  snbject  of  Beform,  and  the  sub- 
stance o£  what  I  said  to  them  was  this:  '^Yoa  are  all 
agape,  my  fiiends,  for  this  mighty  privilege  of  having 
your  opinions  represented  in  Parliament  The  concession 
might  be  desirable, — at  all  events  conrteoos, — ^if  only  it 
were  quite  certain  you  had  got  any  opinions  to  represent. 
Bat  have»you}  Are  you  agreed  on  any  single  thing  you 
systematically  want!  Less  work  and  more  wages,  of 
course ;  but  how  much  lessening  of  work  do  you  suppose 
is  possible }  Do  you  think  the  time  will  ever  come  for 
everybody  to  have  no  work  and  aU  wages  {  Or  have  you 
yet  taken  the  trouble  so  much  as  to  think  out  the  nature 
of  the  true  connection  between  wages  and  work,  and  to 
determine,  even  approximately,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
one,  that  can,  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature, 
be  given  for  the  other ;  for,  rely  on  it,  make  what  laws 
you  like,  that  quantity  only  can  you  at  last  get? 

^^  Do  you  know  how  many  mouths  can  be  fed  on  an 
acre  of  land,  or  how  fast  those  mouths  multiply;  and 
liave  you  considered  what  is  to  be  done  finally  with  un- 
feedable  months!    ^Send  them  to  be  fed  elsewhere,'  do 
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jon  Bay }  Have  you,  then,  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
time  at  which  emigration  fihoold  begin,  or  the  ooontrieB 
to  whidi  it  Bhould  preferably  take  place,  or  the  kind  of 
popalation  which  should  be  left  at  hornet  Have  yon 
planned  the  permanent  state  which  you  wonld  wish  Eng- 
land to  hold,  emigrating  over  her  edges,  like  a  fall  well, 
constantly?  How  full  would'^you  have  her  be  of  people, 
first ;  and  of  what  sort  of  people  t  Do  yon  want  her  to 
be  notliing  but  a  large  workshop  and  forge,  so  that  the 
name  of  ^  Englishman '  shall  be  synonymous  with  ^  iron- 
monger,' all  over  the  world ;  or  would  you  lik%  to  keep 
some  of  your  lords  and  landed  gentry  still,  and  a  few 
green  fields  and  trees  t 

^^  You  know  well  enough  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
questions,  I  do  not  say  which  you  can  answer,  but  which 
you  have  ever  thought  of  answering ;  and  yet  you  want  to 
have  voices  in  Parliament !  Your  voices  are  not  worth  a 
rat's  squeak,  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  till  you 
liave  some  ideas  to  utter  with  them ;  and  when  you  have 
the  thoughts,  you  will  not  want  to  utter  them,  for  you 
will  sec  that  your  way  to  the  fulfilling  of  them  does  not 
Je  through  speech.  You  think  such  matters  need  debat- 
ing about  t  By  all  means  debate  about  them ;  but  debate 
among  yourselves,  and  with  such  honest  helpers  of  your 
thoughts  as  you  can  find.    If  that  way  you  cannot  get  at 
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die  tintb,  do  yon  suppose  yon  oonld  get  at  it  sooner  in 
the  Ilonsc  of  Commons,  where  the  only  aim  of  many  of 
the  members  would  be  to  refute  every  word  uttered  in 
your  favor  and  where  the  settlement  of  aTiy  question 
whatever  depends  merely  on  the  perturbations  of  the 
balance  of  conflicting  interests } " 

That  was,  in  main  particulars,  what  I  then  said  to  the 
men  of  the  Working  Men's  College ;  and  in  this  recur- 
rent agitation  about  Seform,  that  is  what  I  would  stead- 
fastly  say  again.  Do  you  think  it  is  only  under  the 
lacquered  splendours  of  Westminster, — you  working  men 
of  Englajid, — ^that  your  affairs  can  be  rationally  talked 
over!  Ton  have  perfect  liberty  and  power  to  talk  over, 
and  establish  for  yourselves,  whatever  laws  you  please, 
60  long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  other  people's  liber* 
ties  or  properties.  Elect  a  parliament  of  your  own« 
Choose  the  best  men  among  you,  the  best  at  least  you 
can  find,  by  whatever  system  of  election  you  think  like- 
liest to  secure  such  desirable  result.  Invite  trustworthy 
persons  of  other  classes  to  join  your  council;  appoint 
time  and  place  for  its  stated  sittings,  and  let  this  par- 
liament, chosen  after  your  own  hearts,  deliberate  upon 
the  possible  modes  of  the  regulation  of  industry,  and 
advisablest  schemes  for  hel]>ful  discipline  of  life ;  and  so 
lay  before  you  the  best  laws  they  can  devise,  which  such 
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of  yon  as  were  wise  might  submit  to,  and  teach  theii 
children  to  obey.  And  if  any  of  the  laws  thns  deter- 
mined appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances or  customs  of  trade,  do  not  make  a  noise 
about  them,  nor  try  to  enforce  them  suddenly  on  others, 
nor  embroider  them  on  flags,  nor  call  meetings  in  parks 
about  them,  in  spite  of  railings  and  police;  but  keep 
them  in  your  thoughts  and  sight,  as  objects  of  patient 
purpose,  and  future  achievement  by  peaceful  strength* 

For  you  need  not  tliink  that  even  if  you  obtained  a 
majority  of  representatives  in  the  existing  parliament, 
you  could  immediately  compel  any  system  of  business, 
broadly  contrary  to  that  now  established  by  custom.  If 
you  could  pass  laws  to-morrow,  wholly  favourable  to 
yourselves,  as  you  might  think,  because  unfavourable  to 
your  masters,  and  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, — ^the 
only  result  would  be,  that  the  riches  of  the  country  would 
at  once  leave  it,  and  you  would  perish  in  riot  and  famine. 
Be  assured  that  no  great  change  for  the  better  can  ever 
be  easily  accomplished,  nor  quickly;  nor  by  impulsive, 
ill-r^ulated  effort,  nor  by  bad  men ;  nor  even  by  good 
men,  without  much  suffering.  The  suffering  must,  in- 
deed, come,  one  way  or  another,  in  all  greatly  critical 
periods;  the  only  question,  for  us,  is  whether  we  will 
reach  our  ends  (if  we  ever  reach  them)  through  a  chain 
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of  involantaiy  miaerieB,  many  of  them  nseloM,  and  all 
ignoble ;  or  whether  we  will  know  the  woret  at  once,  and 
deal  with  it  by  the  wisely  sharp  methods  of  God-sped 
eonrage. 

This,  I  repeat  to  yon,  it  is  wholly  in  yonr  own  powef 
to  do,  bnt  it  is  in  yonr  power  on  one  condition  only,  thai 
of  steadfast  tmth  to  yonrselves,  and  to  aU  men.  If  there 
is  not,  in  the  snm  of  it,  honesty  enongh  among  yon  to 
teach  yon  to  frame,  and  strengthen  yon  to  obey,  juH 
laws  of  trade,  there  is  no  hope  left  for  yon.  No  political 
oonstitntion  can  ennoble  knaves ;  no  privil^es  can  assist 
them ;  no  possessions  enrich  them.  Their  gains  are 
occnlt  cnrses ;  comfortless  loss  their  trnest  blessing ; 
failure  and  pain  Nature's  only  mercy  to  them.  Look  to 
it,  therefore,  first,  that  you  get  some  wholesome  honesty 
for  tlid  foundation  of  all  things.  Without  the  resolution 
in  yonr  hearts  to  do  good  work,  so  long  as  yonr  right 
hands  bave  motion  in  them;  and  to  do  it  whether  the 
issue  be  that  you  die  or  live,  no  life  worthy  the  name  will 
ever  be  possible  to  you,  while,  in  once  forming  the  resolu- 
tion that  yonr  work  is  to  be  well  done,  life  is  really  won, 
here  and  for  ever.  And  to  make  your  children  capable 
of  such  resolution,  is  the  beginning  of  all  true  education, 
of  wbieh  I  hare  more  to  say  in  a  futnro  letter. 
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7%e  SBpeMesfar  Art  and  far  War. 

FAfvartf  19, 1807. 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  of  yesterday,  second  colnmn 
of  second  page,  yon  will  find,  dose  to  each  other,  two 
sentences  wliich  bear  closely  on  matters  m  hand.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  statement,  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
grant  for  the  Blacas  collection,  ^^Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  got 
an  assenting  cheer,  when  he  said  that  ^  whenever  science 
and  art  were  mentioned  it  was  a  sign  to  look  after  the 
national  pockets.' "  I  want  you  to  notice  this  fact,  •.  «. 
(the  debate  in  question  being  on  a  total  grant  of  164,0002. 
of  which  48,0002.  only  were  tmly  for  art's  sake,  and  the 
rest  for  shop's  sake),  in  illustration  of  a  passage  in  my 
Sewme  and  Lilies^  pp.  81  and  82,*  to  which  I  shall  have 
again  to  refer  you,  with  some  further  comments,  in  the 
sequel  of  these  letters.  The  second  passage  is  to  the  effect 
that  ^^  Tlie  Trades'  Union  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  after 
a  claim  from  Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  Osl^ome,  and  Mr.  Sam 
nelson,  to  admit  working  men  into  the  commission;  tc 

*  Appendix  1. 
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rhich  Mr.  Watldiis  answered  ^that  the  working  men's 
friend  was  too  oonspicaons  in  the  body;'  and  Mr.  Eoe 
bnck,  *  that  when  a  bntcher  was  tried  for  murder  it  wap 
not  necessary  to  have  butchers  on  the  jury.'  ^ 

Note  this  second  passage  with  respect  to  what  I  said  in 
my  last  letter,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  laws  of  work 
being  investigated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
admixture  of  elements,  think  you,  would  avail  to  obtain 
so  much  as  decent  hearing  (how  should  we  then  speak  of 
impartial  judgment?)  of  the  cause  of  working  men,  in  an 
assembly  which  permits  to  one  of  its  principal  members 
this  insolent  discourtesy  of  language,  in  dealing  with  a 
preliminary  question  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  per- 
mits it  as  so  far  expressive  of  the  whole  colour  and  tone  of 
its  own  thoughts,  that  the  sentence  is  quoted  by  one  of 
the  most  temperate  and  accurate  of  our  daily  journals,  as 
representing  the  total  answer  of  the  opposite  side  in 
the  debate!  No;  be  assured  you  can  do  nothing  yet  at 
Westminster.  You  must  have  your  own  parliament,  and 
if  you  cannot  detect  enough  honesty  among  you  to  con- 
stitute a  justly-minded  one,  for  the  present  matters  must 
take  their  course,  and  that  will  be,  yet  awhile,  to  the 
worse. 

I  meant  to  have  continued  this  subject,  but  I  see  two 
other  statements  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  of  to-day,  with 
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which,  and  a  single  remark  npon  them,  I  think  it  will  be 
well  to  doBe  my  present  letter. 

1.  ^^The  total  snm  asked  for  in  the  army  estimates, 
published  this  morning,  is  14,752,2002.,  being  an  increase 
of  412,0002.  over  tlie  previous  year.'* 

2.  ^^  Yesterday  the  annual  account  of  the  navy  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1866, 
was  issued  from  the  Admiralty.  The  expenditure  was 
10,268,2152.  Ts."" 

Omitting  the  seven  shillings,  and  even  the  odd  hun- 
dred thousands  of  pounds,  the  net  annual  expendi- 
ture for  army  and  navy  appears  to  be  twenty-four 
millions. 

The  "grant  in  science  and  art,^'  two-thirds  of  which 
was  not  in  reality  for  either,  but  for  amusement  and  shop 
interests  in  the  Paris  Exhibition — ^the  grant  which  the 
House  of  Commons  feels  to  be  indicative  of  general  dan- 
ger to  the  national  pockets — ^is,  as  above  stated,  164,0002. 
Now,  I  believe  the  three  additional  ciphers  which  turn 
thousands  into  millions  produce  on  the  intelligent  English 
mind  usually,  the  effect  of-— three  ciphers.  But  calculate 
the  proportion  of  these  two  sums,  and  then  imagine  to 
yourself  the  beautiful  state  of  rationality  of  any  private 
gentleman,  who,  having  r^retfuUy  spent  1642.  on  pic- 
tures for  his  walls,  paid  willingly  24,0002.  annually  to  the 
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policemen  who  lodced  after  his  ehtitten  I  You  practical 
English  I — ^wiU  70a  ever  unbar  the  shatters  of  your 
brains^  and  hang  a  picture  or  two  in  tko9e  state  cham- 
bent 
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The  Chrruption  qf  Modem  Pleasure. — {Covent  Gardem 
Pantomime.) 

Ihbruary  25,  1867. 

TnEBB  18  tkis  great  advantage  in  the  writing  real  let- 
tersy  that  the  direct  oorrespondence  is  a  safficient  reason  for 
sa}  ingy  in  or  oat  of  order,  everything  that  the  chances  of 
the  day  bring  into  one's  head,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  in  hand ;  and  as  such  things  very  iisnally  go  out 
of  one's  head  again,  after  they  get  tired  of  their  lodging, 
they  would  otherwise  never  get  said  at  alL  And  thus 
to-day,  quite  out  of  order,  but  in  very  close  connection 
with  another  part  of  our  subject,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  was  thinking  on  Friday  evening  last,  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  as  I  was  looking,  and  not  laughing,  at 
the  pantomime  of  Alt  Bdba  amd  the  Forty  Thieves. 

When  you  begin  seriously  to  consider  the  question  re- 
ferred to  in  my  second  letter,  of  the  essential,  and  in  the 
outcome  inviolable,  connection  between  quantity  of  wages, 
and  quantity  of  work,  you  will  see  that  ^^  wages  **  in  the 
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foil  flense  don't  mean  ^^paj"  merely^  but  the  reward, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  and  of 
rarions  other  advantages,  which  a  man  is  meant  by 
Providence  to  get  during  life,  for  work  well  done.  Evqn 
limiting  the  idea  to  ^*  pay,"  the  qaestion  is  not  so  maoh 
what  quantity  of  coin  you  get,  as — ^what  yon  can  get  for 
.t  when  you  have  it.  Whether  a  shilling  a  day  be  good 
pay  or  not,  depends  wholly  on  what  a  ^^  shilling's  worth  " 
is;  that  is  to  say,  what  quantity  of  the  things  you  want 
may  be  had  for  a  shilling.  And  that  again  depends  on 
what  you  do  want ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  that  de- 
pends, besides,  on  "  what  you  want."  If  you  want  only 
drink,  and  foul  clothes,  such  and  such  pay  may  be  enough 
for  you ;  if  you  want  good  meat  and  good  clothes,  you 
must  have  lai^ger  wage;  if  clean  rooms  and  fresh  air, 
larger  still,  and  so  on.  You  say,  perhaps,  *^  every  one 
wants  better  things."  So  far  from  that,  a  wholesome 
taste  for  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  final  at- 
tainments of  humanity.  There  are  now  not  many  Euro- 
pean gentlemen,  even  in  the  highest  classes,  who  have  a 
pure  and  right  love  of  fresh  air.  They  would  put  the 
filth  of  tobacco  even  into  the  first  breeze  of  a  May 
morning. 

fint  there  are  better  things  even  than  these,  which  one 
OMy  want     Qranti  that  one  has  good  food,  dothes,  lodg- 
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ing,  and  breadiiug,  is  that  all  the  paj  one  ought  to  have 
for  one^s  work!  Wholesome  means  of  existence,  and 
nothing  more  t  Enough,  perhaps,  you  think,  if  every- 
body could  get  these.  It  may  be  so«;  I  will  not,  at  this 
moment,  dispute  it ;  nevertheless,  I  will  boldly  say  that 
you  should  sometimes  want  more  than  these ;  and  for  one 
of  many  things  more,  you  should  want  occasionally  to  be 
amused! 

Yon  know  the  upper  classes,  most  of  them,  want  to  be 
amused  all  day  long.    They  think 

''One  moment  imamused  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  men." 

Perhaps  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  despising  them 
for  this ;  and  tliinking  how  much  worthier  and  nobler  it 
was  to  work  all  day,  and  care  at  night  only  for  food  and 
rest,  than  to  do  no  useful  thing  all  day,  eat  unearned 
food,  and  spend  the  evening  as  the  morning,  in  *^  change 
of  follies  and  relays  of  joy.''  Ko,  my  good  friend,  that  is 
one  of  the  fatallest  deceptions.  It  is  not  a  noble  thing, 
in  sum  and  issue  of  it,  not  to  care  to  be  amused.  It  it 
indeed  a  far  higher  moral  state,  but  it  is  a  much  lower 
creature  state  than  that  of  the  upper  classes. 

Yonder  poor  horse,  calm  slave  in  daily  chains  at  the 
railroad  siding,  who  drags  the  detached  rear  of  the  train 
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fo  the  front  again,  and  dips  aside  so  deftly  as  the  bnffera 
meet;  and,  within  eighteen  inches  of  death  eveiy  ten 
minntes,  fblfils  his  dexterous  and  changeless  duty  all  day 
long,  content  for  eternal  reward  with  his  night's  rest,  aod 
his  champed  monthfnl  of  hay ; — anything  more  earnestly 
moral  and  beantifnl  one  cannot  imagine— I  never  see  the 
creatnre  withont  a  kind  of  worship.  And  yonder  ransi* 
cian,  who  nsed  the  greatest  power  which  (in  the  art  he 
Imew)  the  Father  of  spirits  ever  yet  breathed  into  the 
day  of  this  world ; — ^who  used  it,  I  say,  to  follow  and  fit 
with  perfect  sonnd  the  words  of  the  Zcmber/U^  and  of 
Ban  CKovandd — ^basest  and  most  monstrous  of  conceivable 
hmoan  uvords  and  subjects  of  thought — ^for  the  fntnro 
''amusement"  of  his  race! — ^No  such  spectacle  of  nncon* 
fldous  (and  in  that  miconscionsness  all  the  more  fearful) 
moral  degradation  of  the  highest  faculty  to  the  lowest 
purpose  can  be  fomid  in  history.  That  Mozart  is  never- 
theless a  nobler  creature  than  the  horse  at  the  siding; 
ncr  would  it  be  the  least  nearer  the  purpose  of  his  Maker 
that  he,  and  all  his  frivolous  audiences,  should  evade  the 
degradation  of  the  profitless  piping,  only  by  living,  like 
horees,  in  daily  physical  labour  for  daily  bread. 
Tliere  are  three  things  to  which  man  is  bom* — labour, 

*  I  aak  the  leader's  thoughtful  attention  to  this  paiagmph,  on  which 
ol  what  ete  I  have  to  nty  depettda 
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and  sorrow,  and  joj.  Each  of  these  three  thmgs  has  its 
baseness  and  its  nobleness.  There  is  base  labour,  and 
noble  labour.  There  is  base  sorrow,  and  noble  sorrow. 
There  is  base  joy,  and  noble  joy.  Bnt  you  must  not 
think  to  avoid  the  oormption  of  these  things  by  doing 
without  the  things  themselves.  Nor  can  any  life  be  right 
that  has  not  all  three.  Labour  without 'joy  is  base. 
Labour  without  sorrow  is  base.  Sorrow  without  labour 
is  base.    Joy  without  labour  is  base. 

I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  a  long  time  in  coming  to 
the  pantomime;  I  am  not  ready  to  come  to  it  yet  in 
due  course,  for  we  ought  to  go  and  see  the  Japanese 
jugglers  first,  in  order  to  let  me  fully  explain  to  you 
what  I  mean.  But  I  can't  write  much  more  to-day; 
so  I  shall  merely  tell  you  what  part  of  the  play  set 
me  thinking  of  all  this,  and  leave  you  to  consider  of 
it  yourself,  till  I  can  send  you  another  letter.  The  pan- 
tomime was,  as  I  said,  AU  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 
The  forty  thieves  were  girls.  The  forty  thieves  had 
ftirty  companions,  who  were  girls.  The  forty  thieves 
and  their  forty  companions  were  in  some  way  mixed 
up  with  about  four  hundred  and  forty  fairies,  who 
were  girls.  There  was  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat- 
.wO,  in  which  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were 
girls.    There  was  a  transformation  scene*  with  s  forest. 
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in  which,  the  flowers  were  girla,  and  a  chandelier,  in 
which  the  lamps  were  girls,  and  a  great  rainbow,  which 
was  all  of  girls. 

Mingled  ineongntoosly  with  these  seraphic,  and,  as 
far  as  my  boyish  experience  extends,  novel,  elements 
of  pantomime,  there  were  yet  some  of  its  old  and  fast* 
expiring  elements.  There  were,  in  speciality,  two 
thoronghly  good  pantomime  actors — ^Mr.  W.  U.  Payne 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Payne.  All  that  these  two  did,  was 
done  admirably.  There  were  two  subordinate  actorfc, 
who  played  snbordinately  weU,  the  fore  and  hind  legs 
of  a  donkey.  And  there  was  a  little  actress,  of  whom 
I  have  chiefly  to  speak,  who  played  exquisitely  the 
little  part  she  had  to  play.  The  scene  in  which  she 
appeared  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  pantomime 
in  which  there  was  any  dramatic  effort,  or,  with  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  any  dramatic  possibility.  It  was  the 
home  scene,  in  which  Ali  Baba's  wife,  on  washing  day, 
is  called  upon  by  butcher,  baker,  and  milkman,  with 
unpaid  bills;  and  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress 
Itcais  her  hasband^s  knock  at  the  door,  and  opens  it 
for  him  to  drive  in  his  donkey,  laden  with  gold.  Tlie 
diildren,  who  have  been  beaten  instead  of  getting 
break&st,  jiresently  share  in  the  raptures  of  their 
father  and  mother;  and  the  little  lady  I  spoke  of-~ 
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eight  or  nine  jears  old—- dances  a  pag-de-deim  with  the 
donkey. 

She  did  it  beantifollj  and  simply,  as  a  child  onght 
to  dance.  She  was  not  an  infant  prodigy;  there  was 
no  evidence,  in  the  finish  or  strength  of  her  motion, 
that  she  had  been  pnt  to  continnal  tortnre  throngh 
half  her  eight  or  nine  years.  She  did  nothing  more 
than  any  child,  well  taught,  but  painlessly,  might  easily 
da  She  caricatured  no  older  person, — attempted  no 
cunous  or  fitntastio  skilL  She  was  dressed  decently, — 
she  moved  decently, — she  looked  and  behaved  innocoatly, 
— and  she  danced  her  joyful  dance  with  perfect  grace, 
spirit,  sweetness,  and  self-forgetfulness.  And  through 
all  the  vast  theatre,  full  of  English  fathers  and  mothers 
and  children,  there  was  not  one  hand  lifted  to  give 
her  sign  of  praise  but  mine. 

Presently  after  this,  came  on  the  forty  thieves,  who,  as 
I  told  you,  were  girls ;  and,  there  being  no  thieving  to  be 
presently  done,  and  time  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands, 
arms,  and  1^,  the  forty  thief-girls  proceeded  to  light 
forty  cigars.  Whereupon  the  British  public  gave  them  a 
round  of  applause.  Whereupon  I  fell  a-thinking ;  and 
saw  little  more  of  the  piece,  except  as  an  ugly  and  di» 
tnrbing  dream* 
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Jtiffglers.) 

Fsbruar^2S,tm. 

I  HAYS  your  pleasant  letter  with  references  to  Fred- 
erick. I  will  look  at  them  carefnllj.*  Mr.  Carlyle  him- 
self  will  be  pleased  to  hear  this  letter  when  he  comes 
home.  I  heard  from  him  last  week  at  Mentone.  He  is 
well,  and  glad  of  the  light  and  calm  of  Italy.  I  must 
get  back  to  the  evil  light,  and  nncalm,  of  the  places  I 
was  taking  you  through. 

(Parenthetically,  did  you  see  the  article  in  The  Timea 
of  yesterday  on  bribery,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mission— ^^  Ko  one  sold  any  opinions,  for  no  one  had  any 
opinions  to  sell.") 

Both  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last  I  had  been  tor 

mented  by  many  things,  and  wanted  to  disturb  my  course 

of  thought  any  way  I  could.    I  have  told  you  what  en* 

tertainment  I  got  on  Friday,  first,  for  it  was  then  that  I 

«  Appendix  a. 
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began  meditating  over  these  letters;  let  me  tell  joa  now 
what  entertainment  I  fonnd  on  Thnrsday. 

You  may  have  heard  that  a  company  of  Japanese  jug- 
glers has  come  over  to  exhibit  in  London.  There  has 
long  been  an  increasing  interest  in  Japanese  art,  which 
has  been  very  harmful  to  many  of  our  own  painters,  and 
I  greatly  desired  to  see  what  these  people  were,  and  what 
they  did.  Well,  I  have  seen  Blondin,  and  various  Eng- 
lish and  French  circus  work,  but  never  yet  anything  that 
surprised  me  so  much  as  one  of  these  men's  exercises  on 
a  suspended  pole.  Its  special  character  was  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  action  and  power  of  the  monkey,  even 
to  the  prehensile  power  in  the  foot ;  so  that  I  asked  a 
sculptor-friend  who  sat  in  front  of  me,  whether  he 
thought  such  a  grasp  could  be  acquired  by  practice,  or 
indicated  difference  in  race.  He  said  he  thought  it  might 
be  got  by  practice.  There  was  also  much  inconceivably 
dexterous  work  in  spinning  of  tops — making  them  pass 
in  balanced  motion  along  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  along 
a  level  string,  and  the  like; — ^the  father  performing  in  the 
presence  of  his  two  children,  who  encouraged  him  con- 
tinually with  short,  sharp  cries,  like  those  of  animals. 
Then  there  was  some  fairly  good  sleight-of-hand  juggling 
of  little  interest ;  ending  with  a  dance  by  the  juggler, 
first  as  an  animal,  and  then  as  a  goblin.    Now,  there  was 
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this  great  difference  between  the  Japanese  masks  nsed  in 
this  dance  and  our  common  pantomime  masks  for  beasts 
and  demons, — ^that  onr  English  masks  are  only  stupidly 
and  loathaomelj  nglj,  by  eza^eration  of  feature,  or  of 
defect  of  feature.  Bnt  the  Japanese  masks  (like  the  fre> 
qnent  monsters  of  Japanese  art)  were  inventiirely  fright- 
fill,  like  fearful  dreams ;  and  whatever  power  it  is  that 
acts  on  humim  minds,  enabling  them  to  invent  such,  ap- 
pears to  me  not  only  to  deserve  the  term  ^Memoniacal," 
as  the  only  word  expressive  of  its  character ;  but  to  be 
logically  capable  of  no  other  definition* 

The  impression,  therefore,  produced  upon  me  by  the 
whole  scene,  was  that  of  being  in  the  presence  of  human 
creatures  of  a  partially  inferior  race,  but  not  without 
great  human  gentleness,  domestic  affection,  and  ingenious 
intellect ;  who  were,  nevertheless,  as  a  nation,  afflicted  by 
an  evQ  spirit,  and  driven  by  it  to  recreate  themselves  in 
achieving,  or  beholding  the  achievement,  through  years 
of  patience,  of  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  nature 
of  the  lower  animals. 

These,  then,  were  the  two  forms  of  diversion  or  recrea- 
tion of  my  mind  possible  to  me,  in  two  days  when  I 
needed  such  help,  in  this  metropolis  of  England.  I 
mighty  as  a  rich  man,  have  had  better  music,  if  I  had  so 
chosen,  though,  even  so,  not  rational  or  helpful ;  but  a 
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poor  man  could  only  have  tliese,  or  worse  than  these,  if 
he  cared  for  any  manner  of  spectacle.  (I  am  not  at  pres- 
ent, observe,  speaking  of  pnre  acting,  which  is  a  stady, 
and  recreative  only  as  a  noble  book  is ;  but  of  means  of 
niere  amusement.) 

Now,  lastly,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  and 
other  such  ^^  amusements,"  and  of  the  desire  to  obtain 
them,  on  the  minds  of  our  youth,  read  Ths  Times  corre- 
spondent's letter  from  Paris,  in  the  tenth  page  of  the 
paper,  to-day  ;*  and  that  will  be  quite  enough  for  you  to 
read,  for  the  present,  I  believe. 

^  Appendix  8. 
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€f  ihe  various  JStpremons  of  NatiomiL  Festw&dfy. 

Thb  subject  which  I  want  to  bring  before  you  is  now 
branched,  and,  worse  than  branched,  reticulated,  in  so 
many  directions,  that  I  hardly  know  which  shoot  of  it  to 
trace,  or  which  knot  to  lay  hold  of  first. 

I  had  intended  to  return  to  those  Japanese  jugglers, 
after  a  yisit  to  a  theatre  in  Paris;  but  I  had  better, 
perhaps,  at  once  tell  you  the  piece  of  the  performance 
which,  in  connection  with  the  scene  in  the  English  panto 
mine,  bears  most  on  matters  in  hand. 

It  was  also  a  dance  by  a  little  girl — though  one  older 
than  Ali  Baba's  daughter  (I  suppose  a  girl  of  twelve  or 
fourteen).  A  dance,  so-called,  which  consisted  only  in  a 
series  of  short,  sharp  contractions  and  jerks  of  the  body 
and  limbs,  resulting  in  attitudes  of  distorted  and  quaint 
ugliness,  such  as  might  be  produced  in  a  puppet  by  sharp 
twitching  of  strings  at  its  joints ;  these  movements  being 
made  to  the  sound  of  two  instruments,  which  between 
them  aecomplifihed  only  a  quick  vibratory  beating  and 
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Btmmmingy  in  nearly  the  time  of  a  heartli-cricket's  song, 
but  much  harsher,  and  of  course  louder,  and  without  anj 
sweetness ;  only  in  the  monotony  and  unintended  aimless 
eonstruction  of  it,  reminding  one  of  various  other  insect 
and  reptile  cries  or  warnings;  partly  of  the  cicala's  hiss; 
partly  of  the  little  melancholy  German  frog  which  says 
"  Mu,  mu,  mu,"  all  summer-day  long,  with  its  nose  out  of 
the  pools  by  Dresden  and  Leipsic;  and  partly  of  the 
deadened  quivering  and  intense  continuousness  of  the 
alarm  of  the  rattlesnake. 

While  this  waa  going  on,  there  was  a  Bible  text  repeat- 
ing itself  over  and  ovel:  again  in  my  head,  whether  i 
would  or  no : — "  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances."  To 
which  text  and  some  others,  I  shall  ask  your  attention 
presently;  but  I  must  go  to  Paris  first 

Not  at  once,  however,  to  the  theatre,  but  to  a  book- 
seller's shop,  No.  4,  Eue  Yoltaire,  whore,  in  the  year 
1868,  was  published  the  fifth  edition  of  Balzac's  Caniea 
DtyjloiHgrueSy  illustrated  by  425  designs  by  Gustavo 
Dor6. 

Both  text  and  illustrations  are  as  powerful  as  it  is  ever 
in  the  nature  of  evil  things  to  be— (there  is  no  Jinal 
strength  but  in  rightnees.)     Nothing  more  witty^  noi 
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oidre  inv^itively  horrible,  has  yet  heifm  prodaced  in  the 
evil  literature,  or  by  the  evil  art,  of  man ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceiYe  it  possible  to  go  beyond  eidiw  in  their  specialities 
of  oorruption.  The  text  is  fhll  of  blaspliemies,  subtle, 
tremendous,  hideous  in  shamelessness,  some  put  into  the 
mouths  of  priests ;  the  illustrations  are,  in  a  word,  one 
continuous  revelry  in  the  most  loathsome  and  monstrous 
aspects  of  death  and  sin,  enlarged  into  fantastic  ghastli- 
ness  of  caricature,  as  if  seen  through  the  distortion  and 
trembling  of  the  hot  smoke  of  the  mouth  of  hell.  Take 
this  following  for  a  general  type  of  what  they  seek  in 
death :  one  of  the  most  laboured  designs  is  of  a  man  cut  in 
two,  downwards,  by  the  sweep  of  a  sword — one-half  of  him 
falls  towards  the  spectator ;  the  other  half  is  elaborately 
drawn  in  its  section — giving  the  profile  of  the  divided 
nose  and  lips;  deft  jaw — ^breast — and  entrails;  and  this 
is  done  with  farther  pollution  and  horror  of  intent  in  the 
circumstances,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  describe — still 
less  some  other  of  the  designs  which  seek  for  fantastic 
extreme  of  sin,  as  this  for  the  utmost  horror  of  deatli. 
Bat  of  all  the  425,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  vio- 
late every  instinct  of  decency  and  law  of  virtae  or  life, 
written  in  the  human  souL 

Now,  my  friend,  among  the    many  ^^  Signs   of  the 
Times  ^  the  production  of  a  book  like  this  is  a  significant 
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ono:  but  it  boeomes  more  significant  Btill  when  con- 
nected with  the  farther  fact,  that  M.  Gnstave  Dor6,  the 
designer  of  this  series  of  plates,  has  just  been  rcceiyed 
with  loud  acclaim  by  the  British  Evangelical  Public,  as 
the  fittest  and  most  able  person  whom  they  could  at 
present  ^nd  to  Illustrate,  to  their  minds,  and  recommend 
witli  graciousness,  of  sacred  art,  their  hitherto  unadorned 
Bible  for  them. 

Of  which  Bible  and  of  the  use  we  at  present  make  of 
it  in  England,  having  a  grave  word  or  two  to  say  in  my 
next  letter  (preparatory  to  the  examination  of  that  verse 
which  haunted  me  through  the  Japanese  juggling,  and 
of  some  others  also),  I  leave  you  first  this  sign  of  the 
public  esteem  of  it  to  consider  at  your  leisure. 
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the  Bible. 

Martk7,lWt. 

I  HATx  your  yesterday's  letter,  but  must  not  allow  my- 
eelf  to  be  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand  for  thii 
OEoe,  for  it  is  the  most  important  of  which  I  have  to 
inrite  to  yoiL 

Ton  mnst  have  seen  long  ago  that  the  essential  dif* 
fereneo  between  the  political  economy  I  am  trying  tc 
teach,  and  the  popular  science,  is,  that  mine  is  based  on 
prentmaUy  attainoMe  honeety  in  men,  and  conceivable 
respect  in  them  for  the  interests  of  others,  while  the  pop* 
olar  scioioe  founds  itself  wholly  on  their  supposed  eon* 
Btant  regard  for  theur  own,  and  on  their  honesty  only  so 
fiur  as  thereby  likely  to  be  secured. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  for  me,  and  for  all  who  believe 
anything  I  say,  a  great  primal  question  on  what  this  pre- 
smnably  attainable  honesty  is  to  be  based. 

''Is  it  to  be  baaed  on  religion  t "  you  may  ask.  ^  Are 
we  to  be  honest  fiur  fear  of  losing  heaven  if  we  ane  dis- 
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honest,  or  (to  put  it  as  generously  as  we  may)  for  fear  of 
displeasing  God!  Or,  are  we  to  be  honest  on  specular 
tion,  because  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  and  to  invest  in 
virtue  as  in  an  undcpreciable  stock ! " 

And  my  answer  is — ^not  in  any  hesitating  or  diffident 
way  (and  you  know,  my  friend,  that  whatever  people  may 
say  of  me,  I  often  do  speak  diffidently ;  though  when  I  am 
diffident  of  things.  I  like  to  avoid  speaking  of  them,  if  it 
may  be ;  but  here  j.  say  with  no  shadow  of  doubt) — your 
honesty  is  tk>^  to  be  based  either  on  religion  or  policy. 
Both  your  religion  and  policy  must  be  based  on  it.  Your 
honesty  must  be  based,  as  the  sun  is,  in  vacant  heaven ; 
poisod,  as  the  lights  in  the  firmament,  which  have  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night.  If  yon  ask  why  you  are  to  be 
honest — ^you  are,  in  the  question  itself,  dishonoured.  ^^  Be- 
cause you  are  a  man,"  is  the  only  answer ;  and  therefore  I 
said  in  a  former  letter  that  to  make  your  children  capable 
of  honesty  is  the  beginning  of  education.  Make  them  men 
first,  and  religious  men  afterwards,  and  all  will  be  sound ; 
but  a  knave's  religion  is  always  the  rottenest  thing  about 
bim. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  because  I  am  endeavouring  to 
lay  down  a  foundation  of  religious  concrete  on  which  to 
build  piers  of  policy,  that  you  so  often  find  me  quoting 
Bible  texts  in  defence  of  this  or  that  principle  or  assertion. 
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Bat  the  fSact  that  snch  references  are  an  offence,  as  I  know 
them  to  be,  to  many  of  the  readers  of  these  political  essays, 
is  one  among  many  others,  which  I  would  desire  yon  to 
reflect  npon  (whether  yon  are  yonrself  one  of  the  offended 
or  not),  as  expressive  of  the  singular  position  which  the 
mind  of  the  British  public  has  at  present  taken  with  re- 
spect to  its  worshipped  Book.  The  positions,  honestly  ten- 
able, before  I  nse  any  more  of  its  texts,  I  must  try  to  de- 
fine for  yoa 

All  the  theories  possible  to  theological  disputants 
respecting  tiie  Bible  are  resolvable  into  four,  and  foor  only. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  the  comparatively  illiterate 
modem  religious  world,  namely,  that  every  word  of  the 
book  known  to  them  as  ^^  The  Bible"  was  dictated  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  is  in  every  syllable  of  it  Ilis  ^^  Word." 
This  theory  is  of  coarse  tenable,  though  honestly,  yet  by 
no  ordinarily  well-edacated  person. 

3.  The  second  theory  is,  that  although  admitting  verbal 
error,  the  substance  of  the  whole  collection  of  books  called 
the  Bible  is  absolutely  true,  and  furnished  to  man  by  Di- 
vine inspiration  of  the  speakers  and  writers  of  it ;  and 
that  every  one  who  honestly  and  prayerfully  soeks  for 
ludi  truth  in  it  as  is  necessary  for  salvation,  will  infallibly 
find  it  there. 

This  theory  is  that  held  by  most  of  otir  good  and  np- 
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right  cleigymen,  and  the  better  daas  of  the  profeesedlj 
religious  laity. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  the  groap  of  books  which 
we  call  the  Bible  were  neither  written  nor  collected  nnder 
any  Divine  guidance,  secaring  them  from  Bnbstantial 
error;  and  that  they  contain,  like  all  other  human 
writings,  false  statements  mixed  with  true,  and  erring 
thoughts  mixed  with  just  thoughts ;  but  that  they  never- 
theless relate,  on  the  whole,  faitlifully,  the  dealings  of  the 
one  God  with  the  first  races  of  man,  and  His  dealings 
with  them  in  ailertime  through  Christ ;  that  they  record 
true  miracles,  and  bear  true  witness  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 

This  is  a  theory  held  by  many  of  the  active  leaders  ol 
modem  thought  in  England. 

4.  The  fourth,  and  last  poesible  theory  is  that  the  mass 
of  religious  Scripture  contains  merely  the  best  efforts 
which  we  hitherto  know  to  have  been  made  by  any  of  the 
races  of  men  towards  the  discovery  of  some  relations  with 
the  spiritual  world;  that  they  are  only  trustworthy  as 
expressions  of  the  enthusiastic  visions  or  beliefs  of  earnest 
men  oppressed  by  the  world's  darkness,  and  have  no  more 
authoritative  claim  on  our  faith  than  the  religious  specu- 
lations  and  histories  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Persians^ 
and  Indians;  but  are,  in  common  withall  these,  to  be  rev- 
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erently  Btudied,  as  containiiig  the  best  wisdom  which 
hmnaii  intellect,  earnestlj  seeUng  for  help  from  Ood,hac 
-  hitherto  been  able  to  gather  between  birth  and  death. 

This  has  been,  for  the  last  half  century,  the  theory  ci 
the  leading  scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe. 

There  is  yet  indeed  one  fiEuther  condition  of  incredulity 
attainable,  and  sorrowfully  attained,  by  many  men  of 
powerfully  intellect — ^the  incredulity,  namely,  of  inspira- 
tion in  any  sense,  or  of  help  given  by  any  Divine  power, 
to  the  thoughts  of  men.  Tint  this  form  of  infidelity  merely 
indicates  a  natural  incapacity  for  receiving  certain  emo- 
tions ;  though  many  honest  and  good  men  belong  to  this 
insentient  class. 

The  educated  men,  therefore,  who  may  be  seriously  ap- 
pealed to,  in  these  days,  on  questions  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, as  modified  by  Scripture,  are  broadly  divisible 
into  three  classes,  severally  holding  the  three  last  theories 
above  stated. 

Kow,  whatever  power  a  passage  from  the  statedly  au- 
thoritative  portions  of  tlie  Bible  may  have  over  the  mind 
of  a  person  holding  the  fourth  theory,  it  will  have  a  pro- 
portionately greater  over  that  of  persons  holding  the 
third  or  the  second.  I,  therefore,  always  imagine  myself 
Bpeaking  to  the  fourth  class  of  theorists.  If  I  can  pe^ 
made  or  inflaenoe  tAenij  I  am  logically  sure  of  the  others. 
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I  say  ^^  logically, "  for  in  the  actual  fact,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  persons  are  so  little  likely  to  submit  to  a  paa< 
sage  of  Scripture  not  to  their  liking,  as  those  who  are 
most  positive  on  the  subject  of  its  general  inspiration. 

Addressing,  then,  this  fourth  class  of  thinkers,  I  would 
say  to  them,  when  asking  them  to  enter  on  any  subject  of 
importance  to  national  morals,  or  conduct,  ^^  This  book, 
which  has  been  tlie  accepted  guide  of  the  moral  intelli- 
gence of  Europe  for  some  1,500  years,  enforces  certain 
simple  laws  of  human  conduct  which  you  know  have  also 
been  agreed  upon  in  every  main  point  by  all  the  reli- 
gious and  by  all  the  greatest  profane  writers,  of  every  age 
and  country.  This  book  primarily  forbids  pride,  lasciv- 
iousness,  and  covetousness ;  and  yon  know,  that  all  great 
thinkers,  in  every  nation  of  mankind,  have  similarly  for- 
bade these  mortal  vices.  This  book  enjoins  truth,  temper- 
ance, charity,  and  equity ;  and  you  know  that  every  great 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Indian,  enjoins  these  Biso.  You 
know  besides,  that  through  all  the  mysteries  of  human  fate 
and  history,  this  one  great  law  of  fate  is  written  on  the 
walls  of  cities,  or  in  their  dust, — ^written  in  letters  of  light 
and  letters  of  blood,  —that  where  truth,  temperance,  and 
equity  have  been  preserved,  all  strength,  and  peace,  and 
joy  have  been  preserved  also ; — that  were  lying,  laaciv- 
iousness,  and  covetousness  have  been  practised,  there  has 
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followed  an  infaHible,  and  for  ceDturiee  irrecoverable,  niin« 
And  yon  know,  lastly,  that  the  observance  of  tliis  common 
law  of  righteousness,  commending  itself  to  all  the  pnre 
instincts  of  men,  and  frnitful  in  their  temporal  good,  is  by 
the  religious  writers  of  every  nation,  and  chiefly  in  this 
venerated  Scripture  of  ours,  connected  with  some  distinct 
hope  of  better  life,  and  righteousness,  to  come. 

'^Let  it  not  then  offend  you  if,  deducing  principles  of 
action  first  from  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature,  I  neverthe- 
less fortify  them  also  by  appliance  of  the  precepts,  gr  Sug- 
gestive and  probable  teachings  of  this  Book,  of  which  the 
authority  is  over  many  around  you,  more  distinctly  than 
over  you,  and  which,  confessing  to  be  divine,  thet/^  at 
least,  can  only  disobey  at  their  moral  peril." 

On  these  grounds,  and  in  this  temper,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  passages  of  Scripture  in  my  writ- 
ings on  political  economy ;  and  in  this  temper  I  wiU  ask 
you  to  consider  with  me  some  conclusions  which  appear 
to  me  derivable  from  that  text  about  Miriam,  which 
haunted  me  through  the  jugglery;  and  from  certain 
otherSb 
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771^  Uw  of  Music  and  Dancing  under  the  Jelvish  Th& 
ocracy^  compared  with  their  Uee  ly  the  Modem 
French. 

HAviKa,  I  hope,  made  yon  now  clearly  nnderstand 
with  what  feeling  I  wonid  nse  the  anthority  of  the  book 
which  the  British  pnblic,  professing  to  consider  sacred^ 
have  lately  adorned  for  themselves  with  the  work  of  the 
boldest  violator  of  the  instincts  of  human  honour  and  de- 
cency known  yet  in  art-history,  I  will  pursue  by  the  help 
of  that  verse  about  Miriam,  and  some  others,  the  subject 
which  occupied  my  mind  at  both  theatres,  and  to 
which,  though  in  so  apparently  desultory  manner,  I 
have  been  nevertheless  very  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
lead  you. 

The  going  forth  of  the  women  of  Israel  after  Miriam, 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  was,  as  you  doubtless  re- 
member, their  expression  of  passionate  tiiumph  and 
thankfulness,  after  the  ftdl  accomplishment  of  their  deliv- 
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erance  from  the  Egyptians.  That  deliverance  had  been 
by  the  utter  death  of  their  enemies,  and  accompanied  by 
stupendous  miracle;  no  human  creatures  could  in  an 
hour  of  triumph  be  surrounded  by  circumstances  more 
solemn.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  excite  your  feelings 
about  them.  Consider  only  for  yourself  what  that  see 
ing  of  the  Egyptians  ^^  dead  upon  the  sea-shore "  meant 
to  every  soul  that  saw  it  And  then  reflect  that  these 
intense  emotions  of  mingled  horror,  triumph,  and  grati- 
tade  were  expressed,  in  the  visible  presence  of  the  Deity, 
by  music  and  dancing.  K  you  answer  that  you  do  not 
bdieve  the  Egyptians  so  perished,  or  that  God  ever  ap 
peared  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  I  reply,  "Be  it  so — ^believe  or 
disbelieve,  as  you  choose ; — This  is  yet  assuredly  the  fact, 
that  the  author  of  the  poem  or  fable  of  the  Exodos  sup^ 
posed  that  under  such  circumstances  of  Divine  interposi- 
tion as  he  had  invented,  the  triumph  of  the  Israelitish 
women  would  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  under 
the  direction  of  a  prophetess,  expressed  by  music  and 
dancing." 

Nor -was  it  possible  that  he  should  think  otherwise,  at 

whatever  period  he  wrote ;  both  music  and  dancing  being 

among  all  great  ancient  nations  an  appointed  and  very 

principal  part  of  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

And  that  very  theatrical  entertainment  at  which  I 
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sato  tliinkiiig  over  these  things  for  you — that  pantomimei| 
which  depended  diroughout  for  its  snceess  on  an  appeal 
to  die  vices  of  the  lower  London  populace,  was  in  itself 
nothing  bnt  a  corrupt  remnant  of  the  religious  ceremo« 
nies  which  guided  the  most  serious  faiths  of  the  Greek 
mind,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  gravest  moral  and 
didactic — ^more  forcibly  so  because  at  the  same  time  dra- 
matic— literature.  Returning  to  the  Jewish  history,  you 
find  soon  afterwards  this  enthusiastic  religions  dance  and 
song  employed  in  their  more  common  and  habitaal  man- 
ner, in  the  idolatries  under  Sinai ;  but  beautifully  again 
and  tenderly,  after  the  triumph  of  JephUiah,  ^^  And  be- 
hold his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances."  Again,  still  more  notably  at  the  tri- 
umph of  David  with  Saul,  ^^  the  women  came  out  of  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  King 
Saul  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instruments  of  mu- 
sic." And  you  have  this  joyful  song  and  dance  of  the 
virgins  of  Israel  not  only  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
most  solenm  passages  of  Hebrew  religious  poetry  (as  in 
Psalm  Ixviii.,  24,  25,  and  Psalm  cxlix.,  2,  8),  but  ap- 
proved, and  the  restoration  of  it  promised  as  a  sign  of 
God's  perfect  blessing,  most  earnestly  by  the  saddest  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  in  one  of  the  most  beautiiul 
of  all  his  sayings. 
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**  The  Lord  hath  appeared  of  old  auto  me  Baying,  ^  Yea, 
I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everiasting  love.  Therefore, 
with  loving-kindneBa  have  I  drawn  tliee. — ^I  will  bnild 
thee,  and  then  shalt  be  built,  O  Virgin  of  Israel ;  tlioa 
Bhalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and  shalt  go 
forth  in  the  dances  with  them  that  make  merry"  (Jereni. 
xxxi.,  3,  4;  and  compare  v.  13).  And  finally,  yon  have 
in  two  of  quite  the  most  important  passages  in  the  whole 
series  of  Scripture  (one  in  the  Old  Testament,  one  in  the 
New),  the  rejoicing  in  the  repentance  from,  and  remission 
of  sins,  expressed  by  means  of  music  and  dancing,  namely, 
in  the  rapturous  dancing  of  David  before  the  returning 
ark;  imd  in  the  joy  of  the  Father's  household  at  the 
repentance  of  the  prodigal  son. 

I  could  put  all  this  much  better  and  more  convincingly 
before  you,  if  I  w»«  able  to  take  any  pains  in  writing  at 
present ;  but  I  am  not,  as  I  told  you ;  being  weary  and 
iU;  neither  do  I  much  care  now  to  use  what,  in  the  very 
truth,  are  but  tricks  of  literary  art,  in  dealing  with  this  so 
grave  subject  You  see  I  write  you  my  letter  straight- 
forward, and  let  you  see  all  my  scratchmgs  out  and 
puttings  in ;  and  if  the  way  I  say  things  shocks  you,  or 
any  other  reader  of  these  letters,  I  cannot  help  it ;  this 
ooly  I  know,  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true,  and  written 
more  earnestly  than  anything  I  ever  wrote  with  my  best 
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literary  care ;  and  that  yon  will  find  it  nseful  to  think 
upon,  however  it  be  said.  Now,  therefore,  to  draw 
towards  our  conclusion.  Supposing  the  Bible  inspired,  in 
any  of  the  senses  above  defined,  you  have  in  these  paa< 
sages  a  positively  Divine  authority  for  the  use  of  song 
and  dance,  as  a  means  of  religious  service,  and  expression 
of  national  thanksgiving.  Supposing  it  not  inspired,  yoa 
have  (taking  the  passages  for  as  slightly  authoritative  aa 
you  choose)  record  in  them,  nevertheless,  of  a  state  of 
mind  in  a  great  nation  producing  the  most  beautiful 
religious  poetry  and  perfect  moral  law  hitherto  known  tc 
us,  yet  only  expressible  by  them,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
joyful  passion,  by  means  of  processional  dance  and  ch<»ral 
song. 

Now  I  want  you  to  contrast  this  state  of  religions 
rapture  with  some  of  our  modem  phases  of  mind  in 
parallel  cii*cumstances.  You  see  that  the  promise  of 
Jeremiah's,  ^'  Thou  shalt  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them 
that  make  merry,"  is  immediately  followed  by  this, 
^^  Thou  shalt  yet  jplant  vinea  upon  the  mountains  of 
Samaria."  And  again,  at  the  yearly  feast  to  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh,  the  dancing  of  the  virgins  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  vineyards  (Judges  xxi.,  21),  the  feast  of  the  vint- 
age being  in  the  south,  as  our  harvest-home  in  the 
north,  a   peculiar    occasion    of  joy  and    thanksgiving 
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I  happened  to  pasB  the  autumn  of  1868  in  one  of  the 
great  vine  districts  of  Switzerland,  under  the  slopes  of 
the  outlying  branch  of  the  Jura  which  limits  the  arable 
plain  of  the  Canton  Zurich,  some  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Zurich  itselC  That  city  has  always  been  a  renowned 
stronghold  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  next  in  importance 
only  to  Oeneva;  and  its  evangelical  zeal  for  the  con- 
version  of  the  Catholics  of  Uri,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
about  that  spiritual  result  by  stopping  the  supplies  of 
salt  they  needed  to  make  their  cheeses  with,  brought 
on  (the  XJri  men  reading  their  Matt.  v.  13,  in  a  different 
sense)  the  battle  of  Eeppel,  and  the  death  of  the  re- 
former, Zwinglius.  The  town  itself  Bhows  the  most  grati- 
fying signs  of  progress  in  all  the  modem  arts  and 
sciences  of  life.  It  is  nearly  as  black  as  Newcastle — 
has  a  railroad  station  larger  than  the  London  terminus 
of  the  Chatham  and  Dover — fouls  tho  stream  of  the 
limmat  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  lake,  so  that  you 
might  even  venture  to  compare  the  formerly  simple 
and  innocent  Swiss  river  (I  remember  it  thirty  years 
ago — a  current  of  pale  green  crystal)  with  the  highly 
educated  English  streams  of  Weare  or  Tyne;  and, 
finally,  has  as  many  French  prints  of  dissolute  tendency 
in  its  principal  shop  windows,  as  if  they  had  the  priv* 
Ueffi  at   opening  on  the  Pariaian  Boulevards.     I  wat 
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somewhat  anxious  to  see  what  speciea  of  thankfigiving 
or  exultation  would  be  expressed,  at  their  vintage,  by 
the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  much  en- 
lightened evangelical  and  commercial  society.  It  con- 
sisted in  two  ceremonies  only.  During  the  day,  the 
servants  of  the  farms  where  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
collected  in  knots  about  the  vineyards,  and  slowly  fired 
horse-pistols,  from  morning  to  evening.  At  night  they 
got  drunk,  and  staggered  up  and  down  the  hill  paths, 
uttering  at  short  intervals  yeUs  and  shrieks,  differing 
only  from  the  howling  of  wild  animals  by  a  certain  in- 
tended and  insolent  discordance,  only  attamr.*:le  by  the 
malignity  of  debased  human  creatures.  I  must  not 
do  the  injustice  to  tlie  Zurich  peasantry  of  implying 
that  this  manner  of  festivity  is  peculiar  to  them.  A 
year  before,  in  1862,  I  had  formed  the  intention  of 
living  some  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qeneva, 
and  had  established  myself  experimentally  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mont  Sal^ve ;  but  I  was  forced  to  abandon 
my  purpose  at  last,  because  I  could  not  endure  the 
rabid  howling,  on  Sunday  evenings,  of  the  holiday- 
makers  who  came  out  from  Geneva  to  get  drunk  in  the 
mountain  village.  By  the  way,  your  last  letter,  with 
its  extracts  about  our  trafSc  in  gin,  is  very  valuable. 
I  will  come  to  that  part  of   the  business  in  a  little 
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while.  MottQtiine,  by  friend,  note  this,  req^eding  what 
I  hare  told  yon,  that  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe, 
in  a  eoimtry  which  is  Yidted  for  their  chief  pleasiire  by 
the  moBt  refined  and  thonghtfnl  persons  among  all 
Chriatian  nations — ^a  country  made  by  God's  hand  die 
most  beantifnl  in  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  earthy 
und  inhabited  by  a  race  once  capable  of  the  sternest 
patriotism  and  simplest  pm*ity  of  life,  yonr  modem 
religion,  in  the  vory  stronghold  of  it,  has  reduced  the 
song  and  dance  of  ancient  virginal  thanksgiving  to  the 
bowlings  and  staggerings  of  men  betraying,  in  intoxi- 
cation, a  nature  sunk  more  than  half  way  towards 
the  beasts;  and  you  will  begin  to  undetstand  why 
the  Bible  should  have  been  ^> illustrated"  by  Oustave 
Dord. 

One  word  more  is  needful,  though  this  letter  is  long 
already.  The  peculiar  ghastliness  of  this  Swiss  mode  of 
festivity  is  in  its  utter  faOnre  of  joy ;  the  paralysis  and 
helplessness  of  a  vice  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure, 
nor  art  But  we  are  not,  throughout  Europe,  wholly 
thus.  There  is  such  a  thing,  yet,  as  raptarons  song  and 
dance  among  us,  though  not  indicative  by  any  means  of 
joy  over  repentant  sinners.  You  must  come  back  to 
Paris  with  me  again.  I  had  an  evening  to  spare  there, 
bfll  summer,  fior  investigatiim  of  theatres ;  and  as  liiere 
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was  nothing  at  any  of  them  that  I  cared  mnch  about  eee* 
ingy  I  asked  a  yalet<le-place  at  Menrice^s,  what  people 
were  generally  going  to.  He  said,  "  All  the  English  went 
to  see  the  Lanteme  MoLgique.^^  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you 
what  general  entertainment  I  received  in  following,  for 
once,  the  lead  of  my  countrymen ;  but  it  dosed  with  the 
representation  of  the  characteristic  dancing  of  all  ages  of 
the  world ;  and  the  dance  given  as  characteristic  of  mod- 
em time  was  the  Cancan,  which  you  will  see  alluded  to  in 
the  extract  given  in  the  note  at  page  92  of  Sesame  and 
lilies.  ^^  The  ball  terminated  with  a  Devilish  Chain  and 
a  Cancan  of  Hell,  at  seven  in  the  morning."  It  was  led 
by  four  principal  dancers  (who  have  since  appeared  in 
London  in  the  Huguenot  Captam)^  and  it  is  many  years 
since  I  have  seen  such  perfect  dancing,  as  far  as  finish  and 
accuracy  of  art  and  fulness  of  animal  power  and  fire  are 
concerned.  Nothing  could  be  better  done,  in  its  own  evil 
way,  the  object  of  the  dance  throughout  being  to  express 
in  every  gesture  the  wildest  fury  of  insolence  and  vicious 
passions  possible  to  human  creatures.  So  that  you  see, 
though  for  the  present  we  find  ourselves  utterly  incapable 
of  a  rapture  of  gladness  or  thanksgiving,  the  dance  which 
is  presented  as  characteristic  of  modem  civilization  is  still 
rapturous  enough — but  it  is  with  rapture  of  blasphemy. 
Now,  just  read  from  the  17th  to  die  90th  page  of  thd  pr^ 
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boe  to  SeBame  and  laliea,  and  I  will  try  to  bring  all  these 
broken  threads  into  some  warp  and  woof,  in  my  next  two 
letters — if  I  caimot  in  mie. 
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7%0  M&aningj  and  AcbiaL  OpercUian^  qf  Satante   or 
DemanMcal  Infiitence. 

jrai«ll6,1867. 

I  AH  afraid  my  weaving,  after  all,  will  be  but  rough 
work — and  many  ends  of  threads  ill-knotted — ^bnt  you 
will  see  there's  a  pattern  at  last,  meant  by  them  all. 

You  may  gather  from  the  facts  given  yon  in  my  last 
letter,  that  as  the  expression  of  true  and  holy  gladness 
was  in  old  time  statedly  offered  up  by  men  for  a  part  of 
worship  to  Qod  their  Father — so  the  expression  of  false 
and  unholy  gladness  is  in  modem  times,  with  as  much 
distinctness  and  plainness,  asserted  by  them  openly  to  be 
offered  to  another  spirit:  ^^ Chain  of  tlie  Devil,  and  Can- 
can of  Hell "  being  the  names  assigned  to  these  modem 
forms  of  joyous  procession. 

Kow,  you  know  tliat  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  our 
present  I'eligious  teachers,  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to 
disbelieve,  and  to  preach  their  disbelief,  in  the  commonly 
received  ideas  of  the  Devil,  and  of  his  place,  and  his  work. 
While,  among  some  of  our  equally  well-meaning,  but  foi 
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lees  wiae^  religions  teachers,  there  is,  in  conseqnenoe,  a 
panic  spreadingy  in  anticipation  of  the  moral  dangers 
which  mnst  follow  on  the  loss  of  the  help  of  the  Devil. 
One  of  the  last  appearances  in  public  of  the  author  of  the 
Christiaii  Year  was  at  a  conclave  of  clergymen  assembled 
in  defence  of  faith  in  damnation.  The  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing generally  was,  that  there  tmui  be  such  a  place  as  hell, 
because  no  one  would  ever  behave  decently  upon  earth  un- 
less diej  wefe  kept  in  wholesome  fear  of  the  fires  beneath 
it :  and  Mr.  Keble  especially  insisting  on  this  view,  re- 
lated a  story  ot  an  old  woman,  who  had  a  wicked  son, 
and  who  having  lately  heard  with  horror  of  the  teaching 
of  Mr.  Maurice  and  others,  exclaimed  pathetically,  ^^My 
son  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  and  if  he  were  not  afiraid  of  hell, 
what  would  become  of  him  I "  (I  write  firom  memory,  and 
cannot  answer  for  the  words,  but  I  can  for  their  purport.) 

Now,  my  friend,  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  incur  the 
charge  of  such  presumption  as  may  be  involved  in  vari- 
ance from  toih  these  systems  of  teaching. 

I  do  not  merely  hdieoe  there  is  such  a  place  as  helL  I 
hncw  there  is  such  a  place ;  and  I  know  also  that  when 
men  have  got  to  the  point  of  believing  virtue  impossible 
bnt  through  dread  of  it,  they  have  got  into  it. 

I  mean,  that  according  to  the  distinctness  with  which 
.  they  hold  sach  a  creed,  the  stain  of  nether  fire  has  passed 
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upon  them.  In  the  depth  of  his  heart  Mr.  Eeble  could 
not  have  entertained  the  thought  for  an  instant ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  only  as  a  conspicnons  sign  to  the  religious 
world  of  the  state  into  which  they  were  sinking,  that  this 
creed,  possible  in  its  sincerity  only  to  the  basest  of  them, 
was  nevertheless  appointed,  to  be  nttered  by  the  lips  of 
the  most  tender,  gracions,  and  beloved  of  their  teachers. 

"  Virtue  impossible  but  for  fear  of  hell " — ^a  lofky  creed 
for  your  English  youth — and  a  holy  one  1  And  yet,  my 
friend,  there  was  something  of  right  in  the  terrors  of  this 
clerical  conclave.  For,  though  you  should  assuredly  be 
able  to  hold  your  own  in  the  straight  ways  of  Ood,  with- 
out always  believing  that  the  Devil  is  at  your  side,  it  is  a 
state  of  mind  much  to  be  dreaded,  that  you  should  not 
know  the  Devil  when  you  see  him  there.  For  the  probar 
bility  is,  that  when  you  see  him,  the  way  you  are  walk- 
ing in  is  not  one  of  God's  ways  at  all,  but  is  leading  you 
into  quite  other  neighbourhoods  than  His.  On  His  way, 
indeed,  you  may  often,  like  Albert  Durer's  Enight,  see 
the  Fiend  behind  you,  but  you  will  find  that  he  drops 
always  farther  and  farther  behind ;  whereas  if  he  jogs 
with  you  at  your  side,  it  is  probably  one  of  his  own  by- 
paths you  are  got  on.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  a  highly 
desirable  matter  that  you  should  know  him  when  you  set 
eyes  <hi  him,  which  we  are  very  far  from  doing  in  these 
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dzjBy  having  oonvinoed  onnelves  that  the  graminivoront 
form  of  him,  with  honr  and  tail,  is  bxtant  no  longer. 
But  in  fearful  tmth,  the  Presence  and  Power  of  him  u 
here ;  in  the  world,  with  ns,  and  within  na,  mock  as  yon 
may ;  and  the  %ht  with  him,  for  the  time,  sore,  and 
widely  nnprosperons. 

Do  not  think  I  am  speaking  metaphorically,  or  rhetori- 
caUy,  or  with  any  other  than  literal  and  earnest  meaning 
of  words.  Hear  me,  I  pray  yon,  therefore,  for  a  little 
while,  as  earnestly  as  I  speak. 

Every  fieu^nlty  of  man's  sonl,  and  every  instinct  of  it  by 
which  he  is  meant  to  live,  is  exposed  to  its  own  special 
form  of  cormption :  and  whether  within  Man,  or  in  the 
external  world,  there  is  a  power  or  condition  of  tempta- 
tion which  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  reduce  every 
glory  of  his  soul,  and  every  power  of  his  life,  to  such  cor- 
ruption as  is  possible  to  them.  And  the  more  beautiful 
they  are,  the  more  fearful  is  the  death  which  is  attached 
as  a  penalty  to  their  degradation. 

Take  for  instance  that  which,  in  its  purity,  is  the 
sonree  of  the  highest  and  purest  mortal  happiness— Love. 
Think  of  it  first  at  its  highest — as  it  may  exist  in  the  dis- 
ciplined spirit  of  a  perfect  human  creature ;  as  it  has  so 
existed  again  and  again,  and  does  always,  wherever  it 
tmly  exists  at  aU,  as  the  jmr^fyinf  passion  of  tho  souL 
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I  will  not  speak  of  the  transcendental  and  imaginative  in 
tensity  in  which  it  may  reign  in' noble  hearts,  as  when  it 
inspired  the  greatest  religious  poem  yet  given  to  men ; 
bat  take  it  in  its  true  and  qniet  parity  in  any  simple 
lover's  heart — as  yon  have  it  expressed,  for  instance, 
thos,  exqnisitely,  in  the  Angd  in  the  Ilause: — 

^  And  there,  With  many  %  bliasful  tear, 
I  vowed  to  love  and  prayed  to  wed 
The  maiden  who  had  grown  so  dear;— 
Thanked  God,  who  had  set  her  in  my  path 
And  promised,  as  I  hoped  to  win, 
I  never  would  sully  my  faith 
By  the  least  selfishness  or  sin; 
Whatever  in  her  sight  Fd  seem 
Fd  really  be ;  I  ne*er  would  blend, 
With  my  delight  in  her,  a  dream 
Twoidd  change  her  cheek  to  comprehend; 
And,  if  she  wished  it^  would  prefer 
Another's  to  my  own  success; 
And  always  seek  the  best  for  her 
With  unofficious  tenderness.** 

Tal  e  this  for  the  pore  type  of  it  in  its  simplicity ;  and 
then  think  of  what  oormption  this  passion  is  capable.  I 
will  give  yon  a  type  of  that  also,  and  at  yonr  yery  doom. 
I  <sannot  refer  yon  to  the  time  when  the  crime  happened ; 
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bii.  it  was  Boine  four  or  five  jears  ago,  near  Newcastle, 
and  it  has  remained  always  as  a  ghastly  landmark  in  my 
mind,  owing  to  the  horror  of  the  external  circnmstances. 
The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  was  found  naked, 
ruUed  into  a  heap  of  ashes,  at  the  month  of  one  of  youi 
pits. 

Take  those  two  limiting  examples,  of  the  Pure  Pas- 
sion, and  of  its  corruption.  Now,  whatever  influence  it 
is,  without  or  within  us,  which  has  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  one  towards  the  other,  is  literally  and  accurately 
''Satanic."  And  this  treacherous  or  deceiving  spirit  is 
perpetually  at  work,  so  that  all  the  worst  evil  among  us  is 
a  betrayed  or  corrupted  good.  Take  religion  itself:  the 
desire  of  finding  out  Gk>d,  and  placing  one's  self  in  some 
true  son's  or  servant's  relation  to  Him.  The  Devil,  that 
is  to  say,  the  deceiving  spirit  within  us,  or  outside  of  us, 
mixes  up  our  own  yanity  with  this  desire;  makes  us 
think  that  in  our  love  lio  Qod  we  have  established  some 
connection  with  Him  which  separates  us  firom  our  fellow* 
men,  and  renders  us  superior  to  them.  Then  it  takes  but 
one  wave  of  the  Devil's  hand ;  and  we  are  burning  them 
alive  for  taking  the  liberty  of  contradicting  us. 

Take  the  desire  of  teaching — ^the  entirely  unselfish  and 
noble  instinct  for  telling  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  the 
tmth  we  know,  and  guarding  them  firom  the  errors  we 
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Bee  them  in  danger  of; — ^there  is  no  nobler,  no  more  con- 
stant instinct  in  honoorable  breasts;  bat  let  the  Devil 
formalise,  and  mix  the  pride  of  a  profession  with  it — get 
foolish  people  entrusted  with  the  business  of  instrnction, 
and  make  their  giddy  heads  giddier  by  putting  them  up 
in  pulpits  above  a  submissive  crowd — and  you  have  it 
instantly  corrupted  into  its  own  reverse;  you  have  an 
alliance  agamst  the  light,  shrieking  at  the  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars,  as  profane  spectra: — ^a  company  of  the  blind, 
beseeching  those  they  lead  to  remain  blind  also.  ^^  The 
heavens  and  the  lights  that  rule  them  are  untrue;  the 
laws  of  creation  are  treacherous ;  the  poles  of  the  earth 
are  out  of  poise.  But  we  are  true.  Light  is  in  us  only. 
Shut  your  eyes  dose  and  fast,  and  we  will  lead  you.'' 

Take  the  desire  and  faith  of  mutual  help ;  the  virtue 
of  vowed  brotherhood  for  the  accomplishment  of  com- 
mon purpose  (without  which  nothing  can  be  wrought  by 
multitudinous  bands  of  men);  let  the  Devil  put  pride 
of  caste  into  it,  and  you  have  a  military  organization 
applied  for  a  thousand  years  to  maintain  that  higher 
caste  in  idleness  by  robbing  the  labouring  poor ;  let  the 
Devil  put  a  few  small  personal  interests  into  it,  and  you 
have  all  faithful  deliberation  on  national  law  rendered 
impossible  in  the  parliaments  of  Europe,  by  the  antag- 
onism of  parties. 
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Take  die  instinct  for  jnstioe,  and  the  natural  sense 
of  indignation  against  crime;  let  the  Devil  colour  it 
with  personal  passion,  and  jou  liave  a  mighty  race  of 
true  and  tender-hearted  men  living  for  centuries  in  such 
bloody  feud  that  every  note  and  word  of  their  national 
Bongft  IB  a  dirge,  and  every  rock  of  their  hills  is  a  grave- 
stone. Take  the  love  of  beauty,  and  power  of  imagina- 
tion, which  are  the  source  of  every  true  achievement  in 
art;  let  the  Devil  touch  them  with  sensuality,  and  they 
are  stronger  than  the  sword  or  the  flame  to  blast  the 
dties  where  they  were  bom,  into  ruin  without  hope. 
Take  the  instinct  of  industry  and  ardour  of  commerce, 
whicli  are  meant  to  be  the  support  and  mutual  mainte- 
nance of  man ;  let  the  Devil  touch  them  with  avarice, 
and  you  shall  see  the  avenues  of  the  exchange  choked 
with  corpses  that  have  died  of  famine. 

Kow  observe — ^I  leave  you  to  call  this  deceiving  spirit 
what  you  like — or  to  theorise  about  it  as  you  like.  All 
that  I  desire  you  to  recognise  is  the  fact  of  its  being  here, 
and  the  need  of  its  being  fought  with.  If  you  take  the 
BibWs  account  of  it,  or  Dante'B,  or  Milton's,  you  will 
receive  the  image  of  it  as  a  mighty  spiritual  creature, 
commanding  others,  and  resisted  by  others;  if  you  take 
iEfichylus's  or  Hesiod's  account  of  it,  you  will  hold  it 
for  a  partly  elementa37  and  unconscious  adversity  of  fate, 
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and  pardy  for  a  group  of  monstroas  Bpiritnal  agencies, 
connected  with  death,  and  begotten  out  of  the  dust ;  ii 
you  take  a  modem  rationalist's,  you  will  accept  it  foi 
a  mere  treachery  and  want  of  vitality  in  our  own  moral 
nature  exposing  it  to  loathsomeness  of  moral  disease,  aa 
the  body  is  capable  of  mortification  or  leprosy.  I  do 
not  care  what  you  call  it, — ^whose  history  you  believe 
of  it, — nor  what  you  yourself  can  imagine  about  it ;  the 
origin,  or  nature,  or  name  may  be  as  you  will,  but  the 
deadly  reality  of  the  thing  is  with  us,  and  warring 
against  us,  and  on  our  true  war  wit^  it  depends  what- 
ever life  we  can  win.  Deadly  reality,  I  say.  The  puflF- 
adder  or  homed  asp  are  not  more  real.  Unbelievable, — 
ihase^ — ^unless  you  had  seen  them;  no  fable  could  have 
been  coined  out  of  any  human  brain  so  dreadful,  within 
its  own  poor  material  sphere,  as  that  blue-lipped  serpent 
—-working  its  way  sidelong  in  the  sand.  As  real,  but 
with  sting  of  etemal  death — ^ihis  worm  that  dies  not, 
and  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  within  our  souls,  or  around 
thenL  Etemal  death,  I  say — sure,  that,  whatever  creed 
you  hold ; — ^if  the  old  Scriptural  one,  Death  of  perpetual 
banishment  from  before  God's  face ;  if  the  modem  ration- 
alist one.  Death  etemal  for  t^,  instant  and  unredeemable 
ending  of  lives  wasted  in  misery. 
That  18  what  this-  unquestionably  present — ^this,  ao> 
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fx>rdiiig  to  his  power,  <?inm-pre8ent — ^fiend,  bringis  ns  to 
daOy.  He  is  the  person  to  be  'Woted''  against,  m^ 
working  friend;  it  is  worth  something,  having  a  vote 
against  himy  if  jon  can  get  it  I  Which  jon  can,  indeed ; 
bnt  not  by  gift  from  Cabinet  Ministers ;  yon  mnst  work 
warily  with  yonr  own  hands,  and  drop  sweat  of  heart's 
blood,  before  yon  can  record  that  vote  effeetoally. 
Of  whidi  more  in  next  letter. 
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754^  Satanio  Power  is  mainly  Twofold ;  the  Power  of 
causing  Falsehood  and  the  Power  of  causing  Pain, 
The  liesisUmce  is  hy  Law  of  Honowr  a/nd  Law  of 
Ddight. 

Tou  may  perhaps  have  thought  m j  last  thvee  or  four 
letters  mere  rhapsodies.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
they  are  accurate  accounts  of  literal  facts,  which  we  have 
to  deal  with  daily.  This  thing,  or  power,  opposed  to 
God's  power,  and  specifically  called  ^^  Mammon "  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  in  deed  and  in  truth  a  con- 
tinually  present  and  active  enemy,  properly  called  ^^Arch- 
enemjj^  that  is  to  say,  "Beginning  and  Prince  of 
Enemies,"  and  daily  we  have  to  record  our  vote  for, 
or  against  him.  Of  tlie  manner  of  which  record  wo 
were  next  to  consider. 

This  enemy  is  always  recognisable,  briefly  in  two  fnno- 
tions.  lie  is  pre-eminently  the  Lord  of  Lies  and  the 
Lord  of  Pain,  Wherever  lies  are,  he  is;  wherever 
pain  is,  he  has  been — so  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom 
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(who  18  called  Qod's  Helper,  as  Satan  His  Adveraiuy) 
it  k  written,  not  only  that  by  her  Kings  reign,  and 
Princes  decree  justice,  bat  also  that  her  ways  are  ways 
of  Pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  Peace. 

Therefore,  yon  will  sncceed,  yon  working  men,  in 
recording  your  votes  against  this  arch-^nemy,  prodsoly 
in  the  degree  in  which  yon  can  do  away  with  falsehood 
and  pain  in  yoor  work  and  lives ;  and  bring  tmth  into 
the  one,  and  pleasure  into  the  other ;  all  education  being 
directed  to  make  youiiBelves  and  your  children  capable  of 
Ilcnetty^  and  eapMe  cf  Delight;  and  .to  rescue  youi^ 
selves  from  iniquity  and  agony.  And  this  is  what  I 
meant  by  saying  in  the  preface  to  Unto  this  Last  that  the 
central  requirement  of  education  consisted  in  giving 
habits  of  gentleness  and  justice;  "gentleness"  (as  I  will 
show  you  presently)  being  the  best  single  word  I  could 
have  used  to  express  the  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving 
true  pleasure;  and  "justice^"  being  similarly  the  most 
comprehensive  word  for  all  kind  of  honest  dealing. 

Kow,  I  bi^an  these  letters  with  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  requirements  of  justice  first,  and 
then  those  of  gentleness,  but  I  allowed  myself  to  be  led 
into  that  talk  about  the  theatres,  not  only  because  the 
&onghts  could  be  more  ^ily  written  as  they  came,  but 
also  because  I  was  able  thus  to  illustrate  for  you  more 
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directly  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  deal  with. 
Yon  do  not  perhaps  know,  thongh  I  say  this  diffidently 
(for  I  often  find  working  men  know  many  things  which 
one  wculd  have  thought  were  ont  of  their  way),  that 
music  was  among  the  Greeks,  quite  the  first  means  of 
education;  and  that  it  was  so  connected  with  their 
system  of  ethics  and  of  intellectnral  training,  that  the  God 
of  Music  ia  with  them  also  the  God  of  Righteonsness ; — 
the  God  who  purges  and  avenges  iniquity,  and  contends 
with  their  Satan  as  represented  under  the  form  of  Python, 
"  the  corrupter."  And  the  Greeks  were  incontrovertibly 
right  in  this.  Music  is  the  nearest  at  hand,  the  moat 
orderly,  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  perfect,  of  all 
bodily  pleasures;  it  is  also  the  only  one  which  is  equally 
helpful  to  all  the  ages  of  man, — ^helpful  fix)m  the  nurse's 
song  to  her  infant,  to  the  musip,  unheard  of  others,  which 
ofl;en,  if  not  most  frequently,  haunts  the  deathbed  of  pure 
and  innocent  spirits.  And  the  action  of  the  deceiving  or 
devilish  power  is  in  nothinff  shown  quite  so  distinctly 
among  us  at  this  day, — ^not  even  in  our  commercial  difr 
honesties,  nor  in  our  social  cruelties, — as  in  its  having 
been  able  to  take  away  music,  as  an  instrument  of  educar 
tion,  altogether;  and  to  enlist  it  almost  wholly  in  tlio 
service  of  superstition  on  the  oua  hand,  and  of  sensuality 
OD  the  other. 
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This  power  of  the  Moses,  theiii  and  its  proper  influ- 
ence over  your  workmen,  I  shall  eventually  have  much  to 
insist  upon  with  yon ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  take  tliat 
beantifnl  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (which  I  have  al« 
ready  referred  to),  and  explain  as  far  as  I  know,  the  sig 
nificance  of  it,  and  then  I  will  take  the  three  means  of 
festivity,  or  wholesome  hnman  joy,  therein  stated — ^fine 
dress,  rich  food,  and  mnsie; — ('^  bring  forth  the  fairest 
robe  for  him,"— <<  bring  forth  the  fatted  cal^  and  kill  it ; " 
^as  he  drew  nigh,  he  heard  ronsic  and  dancing ;  ^  and  I 
will  show  yon  how  all  these  three  things,  fine  dress,  rich 
£M>d,  and  mnsic  (including  ultimately  all  the  other  arts) 
are  meant  to  be  sonroes  of  life,  and  means  of  moral  disci- 
pline, to  all  men;  and  how  they  have  all  three  been 
made,  by  the  Devil,  the  means  of  guilt,  dissoluteness,  and 
death.  But  first  I  must  return  to  my  original  plan  of 
tiiese  letters,  and  endeavour  to  set  down  for  you  some  of 
the  laws  which  in  a  true  Working  Men's  Parliament 
must  be  ordained  in  defence  of  Honesty. 

Of  which  laws  (preliminary  to  all  others,  and  neces 
tary  above  all  others),  having  now  somewhat  got  my  rav- 
elled threads  together  again,  I  will  begin  to  talk  in  mj 
next  letter. 
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The  nece9sUy  of  Imperaime  Lam  to  the  PrasperUy  cf 

SkOea. 

MareM9,lWJ. 
I  HAVE  your  most  intenesting  letter,*  which  I  keep  fox 
reference,  when  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  its  Bub- 
ject  in  its  proper  place,  under  the  head  of  the  abuse 
of  Food,  I  do  not  wonder  tliat  your  life  fihoold  be  ren« 
dered  unhappy  by  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  which  you 
are  so  often  compelled  to  witness ;  nor  that  this  so  gigan- 
tic  and  infectious  evil  should  seem  to  you  the  root  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  misery  of  our  lower  orders.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  has  given  his  best 
energy  to  its  repression;  nor  even  that  another  fiiend, 
Geoige  Cruikshank,  has  warped  the  entire  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  life,  at  once  to  my  admiration  and  my  sor- 
row, from  their  natural  field  of  work,  that  he  might  spend 
them,  in  struggle,  for  the  poor  lowest  people  whom  be 
knows  so  well,  with  this  fiend  who  grasps  his  victims  by 
the  throat  first,  and  then  by  tlie  heart  I  wholly  sympsr 
thise  with  you  in  indignation  at  the  methods  of  temptft' 
•  Aivpeodiz  4. 
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Hon  employed,  and  at  the  nse  of  the  fortunes  made,  by  the 
Fendors  of  death ;  and  whatever  immediately  applicable 
legal  means  there  might  be  of  restricting  the  causes  of 
drnnkenness,  I  should  without  hesitation  desire  to  bring 
iuto  operation.  But  all  such  appliance  I  consider  tempo- 
rarr  and  provisionary ;  nor,  while  there  is  record  of  the 
miracle  at  Cana  (not  to  speak  of  the  sacrament)  can  I  con- 
ceive it  possible,  without  (logically)  the  denial  of  the 
entire  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  to  reprobate  the  use 
of  wine  as  a  stimulus  to  the  powers  of  life.  Supposing  we 
did  deny  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Founder  of  Christian 
ity,  the  authority  of  the  wisest  heathens,  especially  that  of 
Plato  in  tiie  Lawi^  is  wholly  against  abstinence  fix>m 
wine ;  and  much  as  I  can  believe,  and  as  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  make  you  believe  also,  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
Devil,  I  do  not  suppose  the  vine  to  have  been  one  of  his 
mventions.  Of  this,  however,  more  in  another  place. 
By  the  way,  was  it  not  curious  that  in  the  Mcmchester 
Eeaminarj  in  which  that  letter  of  mine  on  the  abuse  of 
dandng  appeared,  there  chanced  to  be  in  the  next  column 
a  paragraph  giving  an  account  of  a  girl  stabbing  her 
betrayer  in  a  ball  room ;  and  another  paragraph  describ- 
ii^  a  Parisian  character,  which  gives  exactly  the  extreme 
type  I  wonted,  for  example  of  the  abuse  of  food  t  * 
^  A|i|MndJz6. 
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I  return,  howeyer,  now  to  the  examination  of  possible 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  justice,  in  temper  and  ii 
act,  as  the  first  of  political  requirements.  And  as,  in 
stating  my  conviction  of  the  neoessitj  of  certain  stringent 
laws  on  this  matter,  I  shall  be  in  direct  opposition  to  Mr 
Stuart  Mill ;  and  more  or  less  in  opposition  to  other  pro* 
fessors  of  modern  political  economy,  as  well  as  to  many 
honest  and  active  promoters  of  the  privileges  of  working 
men  (as  if  privilege  only  were  wanted,  and  never  re- 
straint I ),  I  will  give  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  grotmds 
on  which  I  am  prepared  to  justify  such  opposition. 

When  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  ship  escape  in  an  open 
boat,  and  the  boat  is  crowded,  the  provisions  scanty,  and 
the  prospect  of  making  land  distant,  laws  are  instantly 
established  and  enforced  which  no  one  thinks  of  disobey- 
ing. An  entire  equality  of  daim  to  the  provisions  is 
acknowledged  without  dispute ;  and  an  equal  liability  to 
necessary  labour.  No  man  who  can  row  is  allowed  to  re- 
fuse his  oar;  no  man,  however  much  money  he  may  have 
saved  in  his  pocket,  is  allowed  so  much  as  half  a  biscuit 
beyond  his  proper  ration.  Any  riotous  person  who  en* 
dangcred  the  safety  of  the  rest  would  be  bomid,  and 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  without  the  smallest  com- 
punction for  such  violation  of  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty ;  and  on  the  other  hajid,  any  child,  or  woman,  or 
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aged  pereon,  who  was  helpleeSy  and  exposed  to  greater 
danger  and  suffering  by  their  weakness,  wonld  receive 
more  tlian  ordinary  care  and  indulgence,  not  unaccom- 
panied with  unanimous  selfHsacriiicey  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  crew. 

There  is  never  any  question,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  worthy  and  unworthy, 
wise  or  foolistt  If  there  he  any  question,  there  is  little 
hope  for  boat  or  crew.  The  right  man  is  put  at  the 
helm ;  every  available  hand  is  set  to  the  oars ;  the  sick 
are  tended,  and  the  vicious  restrained,  at  once,  and  de- 
cisiTely ;  or  if  not,  the  end  is  near. 

Now,  the  circumstances  of  every  associated  group  of 
human  society,  contending  bravely  for  national  honours, 
and  felicity  of  life,  differ  only  from  those  thus  supposed, 
in  the  greater,  instead  of  less,  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  restrainiDg  law.  There  is  no  point  of  difference 
in  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  nor  in  tlie  rights  reciprocally 
to  be  exercised.  Yice  and  indolence  are  not  less,  but 
more,  injurious  in  a  nation  than  in  a  boat's  company ; 
the  modes  in  which  they  affect  the  interests  of  worthy 
persons  being  far  more  complex,  and  more  easily  con- 
cealed. The  right  of  restraint,  vested  in  those  who  la- 
bour, over  those  who  wonld  impede  their  labour,  is  as  ab- 
lohite  in  the   large  i»  in  the, small  society;  the  equa] 
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claim  to  ahare  in  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  common 
life  (or  commonwealth)  is  as  indefeasible;  the  claim  of 
the  sick  and  helpless  to  be  cared  for  by  the  strong  with 
earnest  self-sacrifice,  is  as  pitiful  and  as  imperative ;  the 
necessity  that  the  governing  authority  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  true  and  trained  pilot  is  as  clear,  and  as  con 
stant  In  none  of  these  conditions  is  there  any  difference 
between  a  nation  and  a  boat's  company.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  this,  that  tlie  impossibility  of  discerning  the 
effects  of  individual  error  and  crime,  or  of  counteracting 
them  by  individual  effort,  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation, 
renders  it  tenfold  more  necessary  than  in  a  small  society 
that  direction  by  law  should  be  sternly  established.  As- 
sume that  your  boat's  crew  is  disorderly  and  licentious, 
and  will,  by  agreement,  submit  to  no  order ; — ^the  moat 
troublesome  of  them  will  yet  be  easily  discerned ;  and 
the  chance  is  that  the  best  man  among  them  knocks  him 
down.  Common  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  make 
the  rioters  put  a  good  sailor  at  the  helm,  and  impulsive 
pity  and  occasional  help  will  be,  by  heart  and  hand,  here 
and  there  given  to  visible  distress.  Kot  so  in  the  shij 
of  the  realm.  The  most  troublesome  persons  in  i^  are 
usually  the  least  recognized  for  such,  and  the  most  active 
in  its  management ;  the  best  men  mind  their  own  busi- 
nees  patiently,  and  are  never  thought  of;  the  good  helms- 
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hjoi  never  toudies  the  tiller  but  in  the  last  extremity ; 
and  the  worst  forms  of  misery  are  hidden,  not  only  ttoir 
eyery  eye,  bnt  from  every  thought.    On  the  deck,  the 
aspect  is  of  Cleopatra's  galley — ^nnder  hatches,  there  is  a 
slave-hospital ;  while,  finally  (and  this  is  the  most  fatal 
differenoe  of  all),  even  the  few  persons  who  care  to  inters 
fere  energetically,  with  pnrpose  of  doing  good,  can,  in  a 
laige  society,  discern  so  little  of  the  real  state  of  evil  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  jndge  so  little  of  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  it,  that  half  of  their  best  efforts  will  be  mis- 
direeted,  and  some  may  even  do  more  harm  than. good. 
Whereas  it  is  the  sorrowful  law  of  this  universe  that 
evil,  even  unconscious  and  unintended,  never  fails  of  its 
effect ;  and  in  a  state  where  the  evil  and  the  good,  under 
conditions  of  individual  '^liberty,"  are  allowed  to  con- 
tend together,  not  only  every  str^^  on  the  Devil's  side 
tellfr^but  every  dip  (the  mistakes  of  wicked  men  being 
as  mischievotis  as  their  successes) ;  while  on  the  side  of 
ri^t,  there  will  be  much  direct  and  fatal  defeat,  and, 
even  of  its  measures  of  victory,  half  will  be  fruitless. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that,  in  the  end  of  ends,  nothing 
but  the  right  conquers :  the  prevalent  thorns  of  wrong, 
^  last,  crackle  away  in  indiscriminate  flame :  and  of  the 
good  seed  sown,  one  grain  in  a  thousand,  at  last,  verily 
warn  up— and  somebody  lives  by  it;  but  most  of  our 
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great  teachers,  not  excepting  Carljle  and  Emerson  them- 
selves,  are  a  litUe  too  enconraging  in  their  proclamation 
of  this  comfort,  not,  to  my  mind,  very  snflScient,  when 
for  the  present  our  fields  are  full  of  nothing  bnt  nettles 
and  thistles,  instead  of  wheat ;  and  none  of  them  seem  to 
me  jet  to  have  enough  insisted  on  the  inevitable  power 
and  infectiousness  of  all  evil,  and  the  easy  and  utter 
extinguishableness  of  good.  Medicine  often  fails  of  its 
effect — but  poison  never :  and  whOe,  in  summing  the 
observation  of  past  life,  not  unwatchfully  spent,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  seen  patience  dis- 
appointed of  her  hope,  and  wisdom  of  her  aim,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  folly  fruitless  of  mischief,  nor  vice  con- 
clude but  in  calamity. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  condition  in  national 
economy,  in  which  the  analogy  of  that  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany is  incomplete :  namely,  that  while  labour  at  oar  or 
sail  is  necessarily  united,  and  can  attain  n6  independent 
good,  or  personal  profit,  the  labour  properly  undertaken 
by  the  several  members  of  a  political  community  is  neces- 
sarily, and  justly,  within  certain  limits,  independent ;  and 
obtains  for  them  independent  advantage,  of  which,  if  y\)ii 
will  glance  at  the  last  paragraph  of  the  first  essay  in 
Mimera  PtUveriSj*  you  will  see  I  should  be  the  last 

*  Appendix  Ol 
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peison  to  propofie  depriving  them.  This  great  difference 
in  final  condition  inyolves  necessarilj  mach  complexity  in 
the  6j8tem  and  application  of  general  laws ;  bat  it  in  no 
wise  abrogates,— on  the  contrary,  it  renders  yet  more 
imperative, — ^the  necessity  for  the  firm  ordinance  of  snch 
laws,  which,  marking  the  dae  limits  of  independent 
agency,  may  enable  it  to  exist  in  full  energy,  not  only 
without  becoming  injnrions,  bat  so  as  more  variously  and 
perfectly  to  promote  the  entire  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

I  will  address  myself  therefore,  in  my  next  letter,  to 
the  statement  of  some  of  these  necessary  laws. 
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Ths   Proper  Offioea  qf  the   Mishap   and  Duke;    or, 
^^(herseer^^   and   '^  Leader.^ 

March  fn,lWt. 
I  8BB,  by  your  last  letter,  for  which  I  heartily  thank 
yon,  that  yon  would  not  sympathise  with  me  in  my  sor- 
row for  the  desertion  of  his  own  work  by  Oieorge  Cruik- 
shank,  that  he  may  fight  in  the  front  of  the  temperance 
ranks.  Bat  yon  do  not  know  what  work  he  has  left  un- 
done, nor  how  much  richer  inheritance  you  might  have 
received  from  his  hand.  It  was  no  more  his  business  to 
etch  diagrams  of  drunkenness  than  it  is  mine  at  this 
moment  to  be  writing  these  letters  against  anarchy.  It  is 
'^  the  first  mild  day  of  March  "  (high  time,  I  think,  that 
it  should  be !),  and  by  rights  I  ought  to  be  out  among  the 
budding  banks  and  hedges,  outlining  sprays  of  hawthorn, 
and  dasters  of  primrose.  This  is  my  right  work ;  and  it 
is  not,  in  the  inner  gist  and  truth  of  it,  right  nor  good,  for 
you,  or  for  anybody  else,  that  Cruikshank  with  his  great 
gift,  and  I  with  my  weak,  but  yet  thoroughly  clear  and 
definite  one,  should  both  of  us  be  tormented  by  agony  of 
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iiidignation  and  oompasfiion,  till  we  are  forced  to  give  up 
our  peace,  and  pleasure,  and  power ;  and  rush  down  into 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  eitj,  to  do  the  little  that  is  in 
the  strength  of  onr  single  hands  against  their  nncleanli* 
nesB  and  iniquity.  Bat,  as  in  a  sorely  besi^ed  town, 
every  man  must  to  the  ramparts,  whatsoever  business  he 
leaves,  so  ndther  he  nor  I  have  had  any  choice  but  to 
leave  our  household  stufi^  and  go  on  crosade,  such  as  we 
are  called  to ;  not  that  I  mean,  if  Fate  may  be  anywise 
reuflted,  to  give  up  the  strength  of  my  life,  as  he  has 
given  his ;  for  I  think  he  was  wrong  in  doing  so ;  and 
that  he  should  only  have  carried  the  fiery  cross  his  ap> 
pointed  leagues,  and  then  given  it  to  another  hand :  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  mean  these  very  letters  to  close  my 
political  work  for  many  a  day ;  and  I  write  them,  not 
in  any  hope  of  their  being  at  present  listened  to,  but  to 
disburden  my  heart  of  the  witness  I  have  to  bear,  that  I 
may  be  free  to  go  bock  to  my  garden  lawns,  and  paint 
birds  and  flowers  there. 

For  these  same  statutes  which  we  are  to  consider  to- 
day, have  indeed  been  in  my  mind  now  these  fourteen 
years,  ever  since  I  wrote  the  last  volume  of  the  &one8  of 
Vetucej  in  which  you  will  find,  in  the  long  note  on  Mod- 
em Education  (p.  212),  most  of  what  I  have  been  now  in 
detail  writing  to  you,  hinted  in  abstract;  and,  at  the 
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dose  of  it,  this  sentence,  of  which  I  solemnly  now  avoncli 
(in  thankfulness  that  I  was  pennitted  to  write  it),  every 
word : — "  Finally,  I  hold  it  for  indisputable,  that  the  firal 
duty  of  a  state  is  to  see  that  every  child  bom  tliereiu 
shall  be  well  housed,  clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  till  it 
attain  years  of  discretion.  But  in  order  to  the  effecting 
this  the  Oovemment  must  have  an  authority  over  the 
people  of  which  we  now  do  not  so  much  as  dream." 

That  authority  I  did  not  then  endeavour  to  define,  for  I 
knew  all  such  assertions  would  be  useless,  and  that  the 
necessarily  resultant  outcry  would  merely  diminish  my 
influence  in  other  directions.  But  now  I  do  not  care 
about  influence  any  more,  it  being  only  my  concern  to 
say  truly  that  which  I  know,  and,  if  it  may  be,  get  some 
quiet  life,  yet,  among  the  fields  in  the  evening  shadow. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  word  which  men  are  prouder  of 
the  right  to  attach  to  their  names,  or  more  envious  of 
others  who  bear  it,  when  they  themselves  may  not,  than 
the  word  ^^  noble."  Do  you  know  what  it  originally 
meant,  and  always,  in  the  right  nse  of  it,  means  t  It 
means  a  ^^  known  "  person ;  one  who  has  risen  far  enough 
above  others  to  draw  men^s  eyes  to  him,  and  to  be  known 
(honorably)  for  such  and  such  an  one.  "  Ignoble,"  on  tlio 
other  hand,  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
'^  Ignorance."    It  means  an  unknown,  inglorious  person. 
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And  no  more  wngular  follies  have  been  committed  b; 
weak  human  creatores  than  those  which  have  been 
caused  by  the  instinct,  pare  and  simple,  of  escaping  from 
tliis  obecnrity.  Instinct,  which,  corrnpted,  will  hesitate 
^at  no  means,  good  or  evil,  of  satisfying  itself  with  noto- 
riety— ^instinct,  nevertheless,  which,  like  all  other  natural 
ones,  has  a  true  and  pure  purpose,  and  onght  always  in  a 
worthy  way  to  be  satisfied. 

All  men  onght  to  be  in  this  sense  ^  noble ; "  known  of 
eadi  other,  and  desiring  to  be  known.  And  the  first  law 
which  a  nation,  desiring  to  conquer  all  the  devices  of  the 
Father  of  Lies,  should  establish  among  its  people,  is  that 
they  AaU  be  so  known. 

Will  you  please  now  read  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth 
pages  of  Sesame  and  lilies.*  The  reviewers  in  the  eecle- 
siastical  journals  laughed  at  them,  as  a  rhapsody,  when 
the  book  came  out ;  none  having  the  slighest  notion  oi 
what  I  meant  (nor,  indeed,  do  I  well  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise  I).  Nevertheless,  I  meant  precisely  and 
literally  what  is  there  said,  namely,  that  a  bishop's  duty 
being  to  watch  over  the  %cvl8  of  his  people,  and  give 
account  of  every  one  of  them,  it  becomes  practically 
necessary  for  him  first  to  give  some  account  of  their  hadiea. 
Which  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  early  days  of  Ghristi 
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anitj  by  help  of  a  person  called  "  deacon  *'  or  "  minister- 
ing servant/'  whose  name  is  still  retained  among  pre- 
liminary ecclesiastical  dignities,  vainly  enough !  Putting, 
however,  all  question  of  forms  and  names  aside,  the  thing 
actually  needing  to  be  done  is  this — that  over  every 
hundred  (or  some  not  much  greater  number)  of  the 
families  composing  a  Christian  State,  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed an  overseer,  or  bishop,  to  render  account,  to  the 
State,  of  the  life  of  eveiy  individual  in  those  families ; 
and  to  have  care  both  of  tlieir  interest  and  conduct  to 
such  an  extent  as  they  may  be  willing  to  admit,  or  as 
their  faults  may  justify ;  so  that  it  may  be  impossible  for 
any  person,  however  humble,  to  suffer  from  unknown 
want,  or  live  in  unrecognised  crime; — such  help  and 
observance  being  rendered  without  officiousness  either 
of  interference  or  inquisition  (the  limits  of  both  being 
determined  by  national  law),  but  with  the  patient  and 
gentle  watchfulness  which  true  Christian  pastors  now 
exercise  over  their  flocks ;  only  with  a  higher  legal  au- 
thority, presently  to  be  defined,  of  interference  on  due 
occasion. 

And  with  this  farther  function,  that  such  overseers 
shall  be  not  only  the  pastors,  but  the  biographers,  of  their 
people ;  a  written  stat^nent  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  each  family  being  annually  required  to  be  rendered 
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b;  them  to  a  saperior  State  ofiicer.    Theee  reoordfl,  laid 
up  in  public  offices,  would  soon  furnish  indications  of  the 
faiailies  whom  it  vroiild  be  advantageous  to  the  nation  to 
advance  in  poration,  or  distinguish  with  honour,  and  aid 
by  such  reward  as  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  Gov- 
ernment to  distribute  no  less  pnnctuallj,  and  far  more* 
frankly,  than  it  distributes  punishment   (compare  Ifih 
nera  PuLveriSy  Essay  lY.,  in  paragraph  on  Critic  Law), 
while  the  mere  fact  of  permanent  record  being  kept  of 
every  event  of  importance,  whether  disgraceful  or  worthy 
of  praise,  in  each  family,  would  of  itself  be  a  deterrent 
firom  crime,  and  a  stimulant  to  weU-deserving  conduct,  far 
beyond  mere  punishment  or  reward. 

Kor  need  yon  think  that  there  would  be  anything  in 
such  a  system  un-English,  or  tending  to  espionage.  No 
uninvited  visits  should  ever  be  made  in  any  house,  unless 
law  had  been  violated;  nothing  recorded,  against  its 
will,  of  any  family,  but  what  was  inevitably  known  of 
its  publicly  visible  conduct,  and  the  results  of  that  con- 
duct. What  else  was  written  should  be  only  by  the 
desire,  and  from  the  oommimications,  of  its  head.  And 
in  a  little  while  it  would  come  to  be  felt  that  the  true 
history  of  a  nation  was  indeed  not  of  its  wars,  but  of  its 
households;   and  the  desire  of  men  would  rather  be  to 

obtain   some   conspicuous   plaer    in   these    honourable 
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anoalfl,  than  to  filirink  behind  doeed  shattere  from  pub- 
lic sight.  Until  at  last,  George  Herbert's  grand  word 
of  command  wonld  hold  not  only  on  the  conscience,  but 
the  actual  system  and  outer  economy  of  life, 

^' Think  the  King  sees  thee  still,  for  his  King  does.*' 

Secondly,  above  these  bishops  or  pastors,  who  are  only 
to  be  occupied  in  offices  of  familiar  sapervision  and  help, 
should  be  appointed  higher  officers  of  State,  having 
executive  authority  over  as  large  districts  as  might  be 
conveniently  (according  to  the  number  and  circumstances 
of  their  inhabitants)  committed  to  their  care;  officera, 
who,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  pastors,  should 
enforce  or  mitigate  the  operation  of  too  rigid  general 
law,  and  determine  measures  exceptionally  necessary 
for  public  advantage.  For  instance,  the  general  law 
being  that  all  children  of  the  operative  classes,  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  should  be  sent  to  public  schools,  these  superior 
officers  should  have  power,  on  the  report  of  the  pastors, 
to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  children  who  had 
sick  parents  to  take  charge  of,  or  whose  home-life  seemed 
to  be  one  of  better  advantage  for  them  than  that  of  the 
common  schools ;  or  who  for  any  other  like  cause  might 
justifiably  claim  remission.  And  it  being  the  genera] 
law  that  the  entire  body  of  the  public  should  contribute 
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to  the  cost,  and  divide  the  profits,  of  all  neoeasary  publie 
works  and  undertakings,  as  roads,  mines,  harboar  pro 
tections,  and  the  like,  and  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
should  be  permitted  to  be  in  the  hands  of  private  8})ectt- 
lators,  it  should  be  the  dntj  of  the  district  officer  to  col- 
lect whateTer  information  was  accessible  respecting  such 
fionrces  of  public  profit;  and  to  represent  the  circum- 
stances in  Parliament:  and  then,  with  parliamentary 
authority,  but  on  his  own  sole  personal  responsibility, 
to  see  that  such  enterprises  were  conducted  honestly, 
and  with  due  energy  and  order. 

The  appointment  to  both  these  offices  should  be  by 
election,  and  for  life ;  by  what  forms  of  election  shall  be 
matter  of  inquiry,  after  we  have  determined  some  others 
of  the  necessary  constitutional  laws. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  are  already  beginning  to 
think  it  was  with  good  reason  I  held  my  peace  these 
fourteen  years, — and  that,  for  any  good  likoly  to  be  done 
by  speaking,  I  might  as  well  have  held  it  altogether  1 

It  may  be  so:  but  merely  to  complete  and  explain 
my  own  work,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  these 
things  finally;  and  I  believe  that  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  we  are  now  in  England  exposed  by  the  gradu* 
ally  accelerated  fSEdl  of  our  aristocracy  (wholly  their  own 
&idt),  and  the  substitution  of  money-power   for  theu 
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martial  one;  and  37  the  correspondently  imminent  preT 
alence  of  mob-violence  here,  as  in  America;  together 
with  the  continually  increasing  chances  of  insane  war, 
founded  on  popular  passion,  whether  of  pride,  fear,  or 
acquisitiveness, — all  these  dangers  being  further  dark- 
ened and  degraded  by  the  monstrous  forms  of  vice  and 
selfishness  which  the  appliances  of  recent  wealth,  and 
of  vulgar  mechanical  art,  make  possible  to  the  million, — 
will  soon  bring  us  into  a  condition  in  which  men  will  be 
glad  to  listen  to  almost  any  words  but  those  of  a  demar 
gogue,  and  to  seek  any  means  of  safety  rather  than  those 
in  which  they  have  lately  trusted.  So,  with  your  good 
leave,  I  will  say  my  say  to  the  end,  mock  at  it  who 
may. 

P.8. — ^I  take  due  note  of  the  r^ulations  of  trade  pro- 
posed in  your  letter  just  received* — ^all  excellent.  I 
shall  come  to  them  presently,  ^'Oash  payment''  above 
alL  You  may  write  that  on  your  trade-banners  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  wherever  you   would  have  them    raised 

victoriously. 

•  Appendix  8. 
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T%e  Fint  Oraup  of  Biaentidl  Imd%. — Against  Theft  tjf 
FaUe  Work,  and  ly  Bankruptcy. — IfeoeMory  Pubito- 
ify  of  Aecottnts. 

Monk  m,  19^7. 
I  FEEL  mnch  inclined  to  panae  at  this  point,  to  answer 
tbe  kind  of  qucBtiona  and  objections  which  I  know  must 
be  rising  in  your  mind,  respecting  the  authority  supposed 
to  be  lodged  in  the  persons  of  the  ofScers  jnst  specified. 
Bat  I  can  neither  define,  nor  justify  to  you,  the  powers  I 
would  desire  to  see  given  to  them,  till  I  state  to  you  the 
kind  of  laws  they  would  have  to  enforce :  of  which  the 
first  group  should  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  all 
kinds  of  thieving ;  but  chiefly  of  the  occult  and  polite 
methods  of  it ;  and,  of  all  occult  methods,  chiefly,  the 
making  and  selling  of  bad  goods.  Ko  form  of  theft  is  so 
criminal  as  this — ^none  so  deadly  to  the  State.  If  you 
break  into  a  man's  house  and  ateal  a  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  plate,  he  knows  his  loss,  and  there  is  an  end 
(besides  tlutt  you  take  your  risk  of  punishment  for  yom 
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gain,  like  a  man).  And  if  you  do  it  bravely  and  openly, 
and  habitually  live  by  snch  inroad,  yon  may  retain  nearly 
every  moral. and  manly  virtue,  and  become  a  heroic  rider 
and  reiver,  and  hero  of  cong.  But  if  you  swindle  me  out 
of  twenty  shillings'-worth  of  quality,  on  each  of  a  hun- 
dred bargains,  I  lose  my  hundred  pounds  all  the  same, 
and  I  get  a  hundred  untrustworthy  articles  besides,  which 
will  fail  me  and  injure  me  in  all  manner  of  ways,  when 
I  least  expect  it ;  and  you,  having  done  your  thieving 
basely,  are  corrupted  by  the  guilt  of  it  to  the  very  heart's 
core. 

This  is  the  first  thing,  therefore,  which  your  general 
laws  must  be  set  to  punish,  fiercely,  immitigably,  to  the 
utter  prevention  and  extinction  of  it,  or  there  is  no  hope 
for  you.  No  religion  that  ever  was  preached  on  this 
earth  of  God's  rounding,  ever  proclaimed  any  salvation 
to  sellers  of  bad  goods.  If  the  Ohost  that  is  in  yon, 
whatever  the  essence  of  it,  leaves  your  hand  a  jnggler\ 
and  your  heart  a  cheat's,  it  is  not  a  Holy  Ohost,  be 
assured  of  that.  And  for  the  rest,  all  political  economy, 
as  well  as  all  higher  virtue,  depends  fir^t  en  ^atnid  work. 

Let  your  laws  then,  I  say,  in  the  beginning,  be  set  to 
secure  this.  You  cannot  make  punishment  too  stem  for 
subtle  knavery.  Keep  no  truce  with  this  enemy,  what- 
ever pardon  yon  extend  to  more  generous  ones.     For 
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liglit  weights  and  fiJse  measures,  or  for  proved  adiiltcra> 
tion  or  dishonest  manofactnre  of  article,  the  penalty 
6bon]d  be  simply  confiscation  of  goods  and  sending  out 
of  the  country.  The  kind  of  person  who  desires  prosper- 
ity by  snch  practices,  conld  not  be  made  to  "emigrate" 
too  speedily.  What  to  do  with  him  in  the  place  yon  ap- 
pointed to  be  blessed  by  his  presence,  we  wiU  in  time 
consider. 

Under  snch  penalty,  however,  and  yet  more  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  right  public  opinion  as  could  pro- 
nounce and  enforce  such  penalty,  I  imagine  that  sham 
articles  wotdd  become  speedily  as  rare  as  sound  ones  are 
now.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter  would  be  to 
fix  your  standard.  This  would  have  to  be  done  by  the 
guild  of  every  trade  in  its  own  manner,  and  within  cer- 
tain easily  recognizable  limits ;  and  this  fixing  of  standard 
would  necessitate  much  simplicity  in  the  forms  and  kinds 
of  articles  sold.  You  could  only  warrant  a  certain  kind 
of  glazing  or  painting  in  china,  a  certain  quality  of  leath- 
er or  cloth,  bricks  of  a  certain  clay,  loaves  of  a  defined 
mature  of  meaL  Advisable  improvements  or  varieties 
in  manufacture  would  have  to  be  examined  and  accepted 
by  the  trade  guild :  when  so  accepted,  they  would  be  an- 
nounced in  public  reports;  and  all  puffery  and  self-proda* 
mation,  on  the  part  of  tradesmen,  absolutely  forbidden, 
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as  mnch  as  tho  making  of  any  other  kind  of  noise  or  dis 
turbance. 

But  observe,  this  law  is  only  to  have  force  over  trades- 
men whom  I  suppose  to  have  joined  voluntarily  in  carry* 
ing  out  a  better  system  of  commerce.  Outside  of  theii 
guild,  tliey  would  have  to  leave  the  rogue  to  puff  and 
cheat  as  he  chose,  and  the  public  to  be  gulled  as  they 
chose.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  said  public 
should  clearly  know  the  shops  in  which  they  could  get 
warranted  articles ;  and,  as  clearly,  those  in  which  they 
bought  at  their  own  risk. 

And  the  above-named  penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods 
should  of  course  be  enforced  only  against  dishonest  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  guild.  If  people  chose  to  buy  of  those 
who  had  openly  refused  to  join  an  honest  society,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  their  pleasure  and  peril : 
and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  that  it  is  alwaya 
necessary,  in  enacting  strict  law,  to  leave  some  safety 
valve  for  outlet  of  irrepressible  vice  (nearly  all  the  stem 
lawgivers  of  old  time  erred  by  oversight  in  this;  so  that 
the  morbid  elements  of  the  State,  which  it  should  be 
allowed  to  get  rid  of  in  a  cutaneous  and  openly  curable 
manner,  were  thrown  inwards,  and  corrupted  ito  constitu- 
tion, and  broke  all  down) ;  the  second,  that  operations  ol 
trade  and  maou&etaxe  conducted  under  and  guarded  by 
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aerere  law,  ought  always  to  be  Bnbject  to  the  Btimnlna  of 
such  eiratic  external  ingennitj  as  eannot  be  tested  hj 
law,  or  would  be  hindered  from  its  fall  exercise  by  the 
dread  of  it ;  not  to  speak  of  the  farther  need  of  extending 
all  possible  indulgence  to  foreign  traderB  who  might  wish 
to  exerdse  their  industries  here  without  liability  to  tlie 
BuryeiUance  of  our  trade  guilds. 

Farther,  while  for  all  articles  warranted  by  the  guild 
(asaboYe  supposed)  the  prices  should  be  annually  fixed 
for  the  trade  throughout  th^  kingdom ;  and  the  producing 
workmen's  wages  fixed,  so  as  to  define  the  master's  profits 
within  limits  admitting  only  such  variation  as  the  nature 
of  the  given  article  of  sale  rendered  inevitable; — ^yet,  in 
the  production  of  other  classes  of  articles,  whether  by 
skill  of  applied  handicraft,  or  fineness  of  material  above 
the  standard  of  the  guild,  attaining,  necessarily,  values 
above  its  assigned  prices,  every  firm  shoold  be  left  free  to 
make  its  own  independent  efforts  and  arrangements  with 
its  workmen,  subject  always  to  the  same  penalty,  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  have  consistently  described  or  offered 
anything  to  the  public  for  what  it  was  not :  and  finally, 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  every  firm  should  be  annually 
reported  to  the  guild,  and  its  books  laid  open  to  inspec- 
tion, for  guidance  in  the  regulation  of  prices  in  the  subso* 
qoent  year ;  and  any  firm  whose  liabilities  exceeded  its 
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assets  by  a  hnndred  pounds  should  be  forthwith  declared 
bankrupt  And  I  will  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  iu 
succeeding  letters  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  I  would  have 
this  condition  extend  to  every  fii-m  in  the  country,  largo 
or  small^  and  of  whatever  rank  in  business.  And  thus 
you  perceive,  my  friend,  I  shall  not  have  to  trouble  you 
or  myself  much  with  deliberations  respecting  conmiercial 
^^  panics,''  nor  to  propose  l^slative  cures  for  ikem^  by 
any  laxatives  or  purgatives  of  paper  currency,  or  any 
other  change  of  pcicnniary  diet. 
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l%s  iTtV^ecro  q^  Tkrft  hy  Unjust  ProJUB.—Orims  cm 
fitJoZi^  ^  arretied  only  hy  Education. 

»thMardk. 
Ths  fint  meUiods  of  polite  robbeiy,  by  dishonest 
mumfactiurey  and  bj  debt,  of  which  we  have  been  hitli- 
erto  speaking,  are  easilj  enough  to  be  dealt  with  and 
ended,  when  once  men  ha?e  a  nitnd  to  end  them.  Bat 
the  third  method  of  polite  robbery,  by  dishonest  acjuisu 
tion^  has  many  branches,  and  is  involved  among  honest 
arts  of  acquisition,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  repress  the  one 
without  restraining  the  other. 

Observe,  first,  large  fortunes  cannot  honestly  be  made 
by  the  work  of  one  man's  hands  or  head.  If  his  work 
benefits  multitudes,  and  involves  position  of  high  trust, 
it  may  be  (£  do  not  say  that  it  is)  expedient  to  reward 
him  with  great  wealth  or  estate ;  but  fortune  of  this  kind 
is  freely  given  in  gratitude  for  benefit,  not  as  repayment 
for  labour.  Also,  men  of  peculiar  genius  in  any  art,  il 
Hie  public  can  enjoy  the  product  of  their  genius,  may  set 
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it  at  almost  aii j  price  thej  choose ;  but  this,  I  will  show 
you  when  I  come  to  speak  of  art,  is  nnlawfnl  on  their 
part,  and  ruinous  to  their  own  powers.  Genius  must  not 
be  sold ;  the  sale  of  it  involves,  in  a  transcendental,  but 
perfectly  true  sense,  the  guilt  both  of  simony  and  prosti* 
tntion  Your  labour  only  may  be  sold ;  your  soul  must 
not 

Now,  by  fair  pay  for  fair  labour,  according  to  the  rank 
of  it,  a  man  can  obtain  means  of  comfortable,  or  if  he 
needs  it,  refined  life.  But  he  cannot  obtain  large  fortune. 
Such  fortunes  as  are  now  the  prizes  of  commerce  can  be 
made  only  in  one  of  three  ways : — 

1.  By  obtaining  command  over  the  labour  of  multi* 
tudes  of  other  men,  and  taxing  it  for  our  own  profit 

2.  By  treasure-trove, — as  of  mines,  useful  vegetable 
products,  and  the  like, — in  circumstances  putting  them 
under  our  own  exclusive  control. 

8.  By  speculation  (commercial  gambling). 

The  two  first  of  these  means  of  obtaining  riches  are, 
in  some  forms  and  within  certain  limits/  lawful,  and 
advantageous  to  the  State.  The  third  is  entirely  det- 
jrimental  to  it;  for  in  all  cases  of  profit  derived  from 
speculation,  at  best,  what  one  man  gains  another  loses ; 
and  the  net  result  to  the  State  is  zero  (pecuniarily),  with 
the  loss  of  the  time  and  ingenuity  spent  in  the  transao- 
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tion;  besides  the  difiadvaiitage  inTolyed  in  the  disoour- 
agement  of  the  losing  party,  and  the  corrnpted  moral 
natnres  of  both.  This  is  the  reeolt  of  specalation  at  its 
best.  At  its  worst^  not  onlj  B.  loses  what  A.  gains 
(having  taken  his  fair  risk  of  snch  loss  for  his  fair  chance 
of  gain),  bnt  C.  and  D.,  who  never  had  any  chance  at 
all,  are  drawn  in  by  B.'s  fall,  and  the  final  resnlt  is 
that  A.  sets  np  his  carriage  on  the  collected  sum  whicfi 
was  once  the  means  of  living  to  a  dozen  families. 

Nor  is  this  alL  For  while  real  commerce  is  founded 
on  real  necessities  or  uses,  and  limited  by  these,  specnlsr 
tion,  of  which  the  object  is  merely  gain,  seeks  to  excite 
imaginarj  necessities  and  popular  desires,  in  order  to 
gather  its  temporary  profit  from  the  supply  of  them.  80 
that  not  only  the  persons  who  lend  their  money  to  it  will 
be  finally  robbed,  but  the  work  done  with  their  money 
win  be  for  the*  most  part  useless,  and  thus  the  entire  body 
of  the  public  injured  as  well  as  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  tranaaction.  Take,  for  instance,  the  architectural 
decorations  of  railways  throughout  the  kingdom, — ^repre- 
senting many  millions  of  money  for  which  no  farthing  of 
dividend  can  ever  be  forthcoming.  The  public  will  not 
be  induced  to  pay  the  smallest  fraction  of  higher  fare  to 
Boehester  or  Dover  because  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge 
whidi  carricB  them  over  the  Thames  is  covered  with  floral 
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cockades,  and  the  piere  of  it  edged  with  omamcDta? 
cornices.  All  that  work  is  simply  pnt  there  by  the 
boilders  that  they  may  pat  the  per-*centage  upon  it  into 
their  own  pockets ;  and,  the  rest  of  tlie  money  being 
thrown  into  that  floral  form,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  as  far 
as  the  shareholders  are  concerned.  Millions  upon  mil* 
lions  have  thns  been  spent,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
%n  ornamental  arrangements  of  zigzag  bricks,  black  and 
blue  tiles,  cast-iron  foliage,  and  the  like ;  of  which  mil- 
lions, as  I  said,  not  a  penny  can  ever  return  into  the 
shareholders'  pockets,  nor  contribute  to  public  speed  or 
safety  on  the  line.  It  is  all  sunk  forever  in  ornamental 
architecture,  and  (trust  me  for  this  1)  aU  that  arcMiecturs 
is  had.  As  such,  it  had  incomparably  better  not  have 
been  built  Its  only  result  will  be  to  corrupt  what 
capacity  of  taste  or  right  pleasure  in  such  work  we  hare 
yet  left  to  us !  And  consider  a  little,  what  other  kind  of 
result  than  that  might  have  been  attained  if  aU  thoso 
millions  had  been  spoit  usefully :  say,  in  buying  land  for 
the  people,  or  building  good  houses  for  them,  or  (if  it  had 
been  imperatively  required  to  be  spent  decoratively)  in 
laying  out  gardens  and  parks  for  them,— or  buying  noble 
works  of  art  for  their  permanent  po8session,^or,  best  of 
all,  establishing  frequent  public  schools  and  libraries! 
Count  what  thoae  lost  millions  would  havo  so  accom- 
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pliahod  for  yon !  But  jon  left  the  affair  to  ^*  Bnpplj  and 
demand,"  and  tiie  British  pnblio  had  not  brains  enough  to 
"donand  "  land,  or  lodging,  or  books.  It  ^^ demanded" 
cast-iron  cockades  and  zigzag  cornices,  and  is  ^^ supplied'^ 
with  them,  to  its  beatitude  for  ever  more. 

Now,  the  theft  we  first  spoke  of,  by  falsity  of  work- 
manship or  material,  is,  indeed,  so  far  worse  than  these 
thefts  by  dishonest  acquisition,  that  there  is  no  possible 
ezcnse  for  it  on  the  gronnd  of  self-deception ;  while  many 
Bpecalative  thefts  are  committed  by  persons  who  really 
mean  to  do  no  harm,  bnt  think  the  system  on  the  whole 
a  fSur  one,  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  it  for  themselres. 
But  in  the  real  fact  of  the  crime,  when  consciously 
committed,  in  the  nnmbers  reached  by  its  injury,  in  the 
degree  of  suffering  it  causes  to  those  whom  it  ruins,  in 
the  baseness  of  its  calculated  betrayal  of  implicit  trust,in 
the  yet  more  perfect  vileness  of  the  obtaining  euch  trust 
by  misrepresentation,  only  that  it  may  be  betrayed,  and 
in  the  impossibility  that  the  crime  should  be  at  all  com- 
mitted, except  by  persons  of  good  position  and  largo 
knowledge  of  the  world, — what  manner  of  theft  is  so 
wholly  impardonable,  so  inhuman,  so  contrary  to  every 
law  and  instinct  which  binds  or  animates  society  t 

And  then  consider  farther,  how  many  of  the  carriages 
that  gUtler  in  our  streets  are  driven,  and  how  many  of 
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the  stately  houses  that  gleam  among  our  English  fields 
are  inhabited  by  this  kind  of  thief! 

I  happened  to  be  reading  this  morning  (29th  March) 
some  portions  of  the  Lent  services,  and  I  came  to  a  pause 
over  the  familiar  words,  "  And  with  Him  they  crucified 
two  thieves/'  Have  you  ever  considei-ed  (I  speak  to  you 
now  as  a  professing  Christian),  why,  in  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  the  ^^  numbering  among  transgressors,"  the  trans- 
gressors chosen  should  have  been  especially  thieves — ^not 
murderers,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  sinners  by  any  gross 
violence  t  Do  you  observe  how  the  sin  of  theft  is  again 
and  again  indicated  as  the  chiefly  antagonistic  one  to  the 
law  of  Christ!  ^^This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for 
tlie  poor,  bnt  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag "  (of  Judas).  And  again,  though  Barabbas  was  a 
leader  of  sedition,  and  a  murderer  besides — (that  the 
popular  election  might  be  in  all  respects  perfect) — yet  St. 
John,  in  curt  and  conclusive  account  of  him,  fastens  again 
on  the  theft.  ^^  Then  cried  they  all  again  saying,  Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber."  I 
believe  myself  the  reason  to  be  that  theft  is  indeed,  in  its 
subtle  forms,  the  most  complete  and  excuseless  of  human 
crimes.  Sins  of  violence  usually  have  passion  to  excuae 
them:  they  maybe  the  madness  of  moments;  or  thoj 
majy  be  apparently  the  only  means  of  extrication  from 
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calamitj.  In  other  cases,  tbej  are  the  difieased  habits  of 
lower  and  bmtified  natnres.  But  theft  involving  dolibera* 
tive  intellect,  and  absence  of  passion,  is  the  purest  type 
of  wilful  iniqnitj,  in  persons  capable  of  doing  right. 
Which  being  so,  it  seems  to  be  fast  becoming  the  practice 
of  modem  society  to  crucify  its  Christ  indeed,  as  wilV 
iogly  as  ever,  in  the  persons  of  His  poor;  but  by  no 
means  now  to  crucify  its  thieves  beside  Him!  It  ele- 
vates its  thieves  after  another  &shion ;  sets  them  upon  an 
hill,  that  their  light  may  shine  before  men,  and  that  all 
may  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father,  in^ 
Ae  Opposite  of  Heaven* 

I  think  jour  trade  parliament  will  have  to  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  business  somehow  I  But  it  cannot  be 
done  by  laws  merely,  where  the  interests  and  circum- 
stances are  so  extended  and  complex.  Nay,  even  as 
regards  lower  and  more  defined  crimes,  the  assigned 
paniahment  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  preventive 
means ;  but  only  as  the  seal  of  opinion  set  by  society  on 
the  fact  Crime  cannot  be  hindered  by  punishment ;  it 
win  always  find  some  shape  and  outlet,  unpunishable  or 
miclosed.  Crime  can  only  be  truly  hindered  by  lotting 
no  man  grow  up  a  criminal — ^by  taking  away  the  vnU 
to  commit  sin;  not  by  m^re  punishment  of  its  com* 

QUflsian.    Crime,  small  and  great,  can  only  be  truly  stayed 
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by  education — ^not  the  education  of  tbe  intenect  onlj^ 
whidi  18,  on  aome  men,  vasted,  and  for  others  miaohie- 
yoas ;  bat  education  of  the  heart,  which  is  alike  good  and 
necessary  for  all.  So,  on  this  matter,  I  will  try  to  say 
one  or  two  things  of  which  the  silence  has  kept  my  own 
oeart  heavy  this  many  a  day,  in  my  next  letter. 
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Of  PvlUAc  .ESucation  irregpective  of  Ckm-disUnetiaf^,'^ 
It  consUU  essentially  m  ffwing  Habits  qf  Mercy  ^  and 
Habits  qf  Truth. 

March  80, 1807. 
Thahk  you  for  sending  me  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  acoonnt  of  the  meeting  of  oiergj  and  workmen, 
and  of  the  reasonings  which  there  took  place.  I  cannot 
promise  jon  that  I  shall  read  much  of  them,  for  the 
qnestion  to  mj  mind  most  requiring  discnssion  and 
explanation  is  not,  why  workmen  don't  go  to  church, 
but — ^why  other  people  do.  However,  this  I  know, 
that  if,  among  our  many  spiritual  teachers,  there  are 
indeed  any  who  heartily  and  literally  beli^re  that  t)ie 
wisdom  they  have^  to  teach,  ^'is  more  precious  than 
rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to 
be  compared  unto  her,"  and  i^  so  believing,  they  will 
further  dare  to'  affiront  their  congregations  by  the  asser- 
tion; and  plainly  tell  them  they  are  not  to  hunt  for 
rubies  or  gold  any  more,  at  their  peril,  till  they  have 
ipuned  that  which  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  nor  silver 
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weighed  for  the  price  thereof, — Buch  believers,  so  preach- 
ing, and  refusing  to  preach  otiierwise  till  thej  are  in 
that  attended  to,  will  never  want  congregations,  both  of 
working  men,  and  every  other  kind  of  men. 

Did  vou  ever  hear  of  anything  else  so  ill-named  as 
the  phantom  called  the  ^' Philosopher's "  Stone?  A 
talisman  that  shall  turn  base  metal  into  precious  metal, 
nature  acknowledges  not;  nor  would  any  but  fools 
seek  after  it.  But  a  talisman  to  turn  base  souls  into 
noble  souls,  nature  has  given  us  1  and  that  is  a  ^^  Philo- 
sopher's" Stone  indeed,  but  it  is  a  stone  which  the 
builders  refuse. 

If  there  were  two  valleys  in  California  or  Australia, 
with  two  different  kinds  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  ot 
them;  and  in  the  one  stream  bed  you  could  dig  up, 
occasionally  and  by  good  fortune,  nuggets  of  gold ;  and 
in  the  other  stream  bed,  certainly  and  without  hazard, 
you  could  dig  up  little  caskets,  containing  talismans 
which  gave  length  of  days  and  peace;  and  alabaster 
vases  of  predous  balms,  which  were  better  than  the 
Arabian  Dervish's  ointment,  and  made  not  only  the 
eyes  to  see,  but  the  mind  to  know,  whatever  it  would 
— ^I  wonder  in  which  of  the  stream  beds  there  would 
be  most  diggers? 

"  Time  is  money "— «o  say  your  practised  merchants 
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and  economists.  None  of  them,  however,  I  fancy,  si 
thej  draw  towards  death,  find  that  the  reverse  ia  tme 
and  that  ''money  is  time"!  Perhaps  it  might  be  better 
for  them  in  the  end  if  they  did  not  tarn  so  much  of 
their  time  into  money,  as  no  re-transformation  is  possible  i 
aThere  are  other  things,  however,  which  in  the  same 
sense  are  money,  or  can  be  changed  into  it,  as  well 
as  time.  Health  is  money,  wit  is  money,  knowledge  is 
money;  and  all  yoor  health,  and  wit,  and  knowledge 
may  be  changed  for  gold ;  and  the  happy  goal  so  reached, 
of  a  sick,  insane,  and  blind,  anriferons  old  age;  but 
the  gold  cannot  be  changed  in  its  turn  back  into  health 
and  wit. 

''  Time  is  money,"  the  words  tingle  in  my  ears  so  that 
I  canH  go  on  writing.  Is  it  nothing  better,  then  f  If  we 
conid  thoroughly  understand  that  time  was — itsdfj — 
would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose?  A  thing  of  which 
loBS  or  gain  was  absolute  loss,  and  perfect  gain.  And 
that  it  was  expedient  also  to  buy  health  and  knowledge 
with  money,  if  so  purchaseable ;  but  not  to  buy  money 
with  iAemf 

And  purchaseable  they  are,  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
though  not  at  its  close.  Purchaseable,  always,  for  others, 
if  not  for  ourselves.  Yon  can  buy,  and  cheaply,  life, 
endless  life,  according  to  your  Christian's  creed— {there's 
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a  baigain  for  jon  I)  but — ^long  years  of  knowledge,  and 
peace,  and  power,  and  happiness  of  lovo — these  assuredly, 
and  IrrespectiTely  of  any  creed  or  question — ^for  all  those 
desolate  and  haggard  children  about  your  streets. 

^^That  is  not  political  economy,  however."  Pardon 
me ;  the  all-comfortable  saying,  "  What  he  layeth  ont,  ita 
shall  be  paid  him  again,''  is  quite  literally  tme  in  matters 
of  education;  no  money-seed  can  be  sown  with  so  sure 
and  large  return  at  harvest-time  as  that ;  only  of  this 
money-seed,  more  than  of  flesh-seed,  it  is  utterly  true, 
*^  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die  J* 
You  must  forget  your  money,  and  every  other  material 
interest,  and  educate  for  education's  sake  onlyl  or  the 
very  good  you  try  to  bestow  will  become  venomous,  and 
that  and  your  money  will  be  lost  together. 

And  this  has  been  the  real  cause  of  failure  in  our  efforts 
for  education  hitherto— whether  from  above  or  below. 
There  is  no  honest  desire  for  the  thing  itself.  The  cry 
for  it  among  the  lower  orders  is  because  they  think  that, 
when  once  they  have  got  it,  they  must  become  upper 
orders.  There  is  a  strange  notion  in  the  mob's  mind, 
now-ardays  (including  all  our  popular  economists  and 
educators,  as  we  most  justly  may,  under  that  brief  term, 
'<  mob "),  that  everybody  can  be  uppermost ;  or  at  least, 
that  a  ^tate  of  general  scramble,  in  which  everybody  J» 
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hk  tnni  should  ooine  to  the  top,  it  t  proper  Utopian  oon- 
Btitntion ;  and  that,  onee  give  every  lad  a  good  odaoation, 
and  he  cannot  bnt  oome  to  ride  in  his  carriage  (the 
methods  of  supply  of  coachmen  and  footmen  not  being 
contemplated).  And  very  sternly  I  say  to  yon — and 
8ay  firom  sure  knowledge — ^that  a  man  had  better  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write,  than  receive  edncation  on 
sndi  terms. 

The  first  condition  nnder  whidi  it  can  be  given  nse- 
fnlly  is,  that  it  should  be  dearly  understood  to  be  no 
means  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  bat  a  means  of  staying 
pleasantly  in  your  place  there.  And  the  first  elements 
of  State  education  should  be  calculated  equally  for  the 
advantage  of  every  order  of  person  composing  the  State. 
From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class,  every  child  bom  in 
this  island  should  be  required  by  law  to  receive  these 
general  elements  of  human  discipline,  and  to  be  baptized 
— not  with  a  drop  of  water  on  its  forehead — but  in  the 
doud  and  sea  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  of  earthly  power. 

And  the  dements  of  this  general  State  education 
should  be  briefly  these : 

First. — ^The  body  must  be  made  as  beautiful  and  per 
fi»t  in  its  youth  as  it  can  be,  wholly  irrespective  of 
ulterior  purpose.  If  you  mean  afterwards  to  set  the 
creature  to  business  which  will  degrade  its  body  and 
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fihorten  its  life,  fint,  I  fihonld  say,  simplj, — ^7011  had  bet- 
ter let  Buch  buBiness  alone; — ^bnt  if  jon  must  have  it 
done,  Bomehow,  yet  let  the  living  creature  whom  you 
mean  to  kill,  get  the  full  strength  of  its  body  first,  and 
taste  the  joy,  and  bear  the  beauty  of  youth.  After  that, 
poison  it,  if  you  will.  Eoonomically,  the  arrangement  is 
a  wiser  one,  for  it  will  take  longer  in  the  killing  than  if 
you  began  with  it  younger ;  and  you  will  get  an  excess 
of  work  out  of  it  which  will  more  than  pay  for  its  train- 
ing. 

Therefore,  first  teach — as  I  said  in  the  preface  to  Unto 
this  Last — "  The  Laws  of  Health,  and  exercises  enjoined 
by  them ; "  and  to  this  end  your  schools  must  be  in  fresh 
country,  and  amidst  fresh  air,  and  have  great  extents  of 
land  attached  to  them  in  permanent  estate.  Biding,  run- 
ning, all  the  honest  personal  exercises  of  offence  and 
defence,  and  music,  should  be  the  primal  heads  of  this 
bodily  education. 

Next  to  these  bodily  accomplishments,  the  two  great 
mental  graces  should  be  taught,  Beverence  and  Compas- 
sion :  not  that  these  are  in  a  literal  sense  to  be  '^  taught," 
for  tliey  are  innate  in  every  well-bom  human  creature, 
but  they  have  to  be  developed,  exactly  as  the  strength  of 
the  body  must  be,  by  deliberate  and  constant  exercise.  1 
never  understood  why  Goethe  (in  the  plan  of  education 
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in  WShdm  Meister)  Bays  that  reFerenco  is  not  innate, 
but  mnat  be  tanght  from  without;  it  aeeniB  to  me  so 
fixedlj  a  function  of  the  human  Bpirit,  that  if  men  can 
get  nothing  else  to  reverence  they  will  worship  a  fool,  or 
a  stone,  or  a  vegetable.*  But  to  teach  reverence  rightly 
is  to  attach  it  to  the  right  persons  and  things ;  first,  by 
setting  over  your  youth  masters  whom  they  cannot  but 
love  and  respect ;  next,  by  gathering  for  them,  out  of 
past  hiatory,  whatever  has  been  most  worthy,  in  human 
deeds  and  human  passion ;  and  leading  them  continually 
to  dwell  upon  such  instances,  making  this  the  principal 
element  of  emotional  excitement  to  them ;  and,  lastly,  by 
letting  them  justly  feel,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  smallness 
of  their  own  powers  and  knowledge,  as  compared  with 
the  attainments  of  others. 

Oompaasion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  taught  chiefly 
by  making  it  a  point  of  honour,  collaterally  with  courage, 
and  in  the  same  rank  (as  indeed  the  complement  and 
evidence  of  courage),  so  that,  in  the  code  of  unwritten 
Bcfaool  law,  it  shall  be  held  as  shameful  to  have  done  a 
cruel  thing  as  a  cowardly  one.  All  infliction  of  pain  on 
weaker  creatures  is  to  be  stigmatixed  as  unmanly  crime ; 


*  B]r  fteadillj  psoaohiiig  against  it,  one  maj  qnenoh  xeTerenoa, 
■ad  Inii^  InaoIaDoa  to  iti  height;  bat  the  inatiiiot  oaimot  be  whopy 
npKooted. 
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and  erery  possible  opportunity  taken  to  exei'cise  the 
jonths  in  offices  of  some  practical  help,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  realities  of  the  distress  which,  in  the  joy- 
folness  of  entering  into  life,  it  is  so  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  home  sufiSaring,  to  oonoeire. 

IleTerence,  then,  and  compassion,  we  are  to  teach  pri- 
marily, and  with  thc^e,  as  the  bond  and  -gaardian  of" 
them,  truth  of  spirit  and  word,  of  thought  and  sight. 
Truth,  earnest  and  passionate,  sought  for  like  a  treasure 
and  kept  like  a  crown. 

This  teaching  of  truth  as  a  habit  will  be  the  chief 
work  the  master  has  to  do ;  and  it  will  enter  into  all  parts 
of  education.  First,  you  must  accustom  the  childien  to 
close  accuracy  of  statement ;  this  both  as  a  principle  of 
honour,  and  as  an  accomplishment  of  language,  making 
them  try  always  who  shall  speak  truest,  both  as  regards 
the  fact  he  has  to  relate  or  express  (not  concealing  or 
exaggerating),  and  as  regards  the  precision  of  the  words 
he  expresses  it  in,  thus  making  truth  (which,  indeed,  it 
is)  the  test  of  perfect  language,  and  giving  tlie  intensity 
of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  study  and  art  of  words :  then 
carrying  this  accuracy  into  all  habits  of  thought  and 
observation  also,  so  as  always  to  think  of  things  as  tliey 
truly  are,  and  to  see  them  as  they  truly  are,  as  far  as  in 
us  rests.    And  it  does  rest  much  in  our  power,  for  aXl 
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fi&Ise  thoughts  and  aeeings  come  mainlj  of  our  thinking 
»f  what  we  have  no  hnsinesB  with,  and  looking  for  things 
^0  want  to  see,  instead  of  things  that  onght  to  be  seen. 

''  Bo  not  talk  bat  of  what  yon  know ;  do  not  think 
but  of  what  yon  have  materials  to  think  justly  npon ; 
and  do  not  look  for  things  only  that  yon  like,  when  there 
are  others  to  be  seen  " — this  is  the  lesson  to  be  tanght  to 
oar  youth,  and  inbred  in  them ;  and  that  mainly  by  our 
own  example  and  continence.  Never  teach  a  child  any- 
thing of  wliich  yon  are  not  yourself  sure ;  and,  above  all, 
if  yon  fed  anxious  to  force  anything  into  its  mind  in 
tender  years,  that  the  virtue  of  youth  and  early  associa- 
tion may  fasten  it  there,  be  sure  it  is  no  lie  which  you 
thus  sanctify.  There  is  always  more  to  be  tanght  of 
absolute,  incontrovertible  knowledge,  open  to  its  capacity, 
than  any  child  can  learn ;  there  i$  no  need  to  teach  it 
anything  doubtful.  Better  that  it  should  be  ignorant  of 
a  thousand  truths,  than  have  consecrated  in  its  heart  a 
single  lie. 

And  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reason^  the 
principal  snbjects  of  education,  after  history,  ought  to  be 
natural  science  and  mathematics;  but  with  respect  to 
these  studies,  your  schools  will  require  to  be  divided  into 
three  groups;  one  for  children  who  will  probably  have  to 
live  in  cities,  one  for  those  who  will  live  in  the  country, 
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and  one  for  those  who  will  live  at  sea;  the  schools  foi 
these  last,  of  course,  being  always  placed  on  the  coast. 
And  for  children  whose  life  is  to  be  in  cities,  the  snbjecta 
of  stadj  should  be,  as  far  as  their  disposition  will  allow 
of  it,  mathematics  and  the  arts ;  for  children  who  are  to 
live  in  the  country,  natural  history  of  birds,  insects,  and 
plants,  together  with  agriculture  taught  practically;  and 
for  children  who  are  to  be  seamen,  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  and  the  natural  history  of  sea  fish  and  sea 
birds. 

This,  then,  being  the  general  course  and  material  of 
education  for  all  children,  obserre  farther  that  in  the 
preface  to  Unto  this  Last  I  said  that  every  child,  besides 
passing  through  this  course,  was  at  school  to  learn  ^'  the 
calling  by  which  it  was  to  live."  And  it  may  perhaps 
appear  to  you  that  after,  or  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
education  such  as  this  above  described,  there  are  many 
callings  which,  however  much  called  to  them,  the  chil* 
dren  might  not  willingly  determine  to  learn  or  live  by. 
"  Probably,"  you  may  say,  "  after  they  have  learned  to 
ride,  and  fence,  and  sing,  and  know  birds  and  flowers,  it 
will  be  little  to  their  liking  to  make  themselves  into  tai- 
lors, carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  the*  like." 
And  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you  as  to  the  exceeding 
probability  of  some  such  reluctance  on  their  part,  which 
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mil  be  a  very  awkward  Btate  of  things  indeed  (since  we 
ean  by  no  means  get  on  without  tailoring  and  shoemak- 
ing),  and  one  to  be  meditated  upon  very  seriously  in  next 
letter. 

P.S. — ^Thank  yon  for  sending  me  your  friend's  letter 
about  Gustavo  £>or6 ;  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  thinking 
there  is  any  good  in  those  illustrations  of  Elaina  I  had 
intended  to  speak  of  them  afterwards,  for  it  is  to  my 
mind  quite  as  significant — almost  as  awful — a  sign  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  our  great  Eng- 
lish poet  should  have  suffered  bis  work  to  be  thus  con- 
taminated, as  that  the  lower  Evangelicals,  never  notable 
for  sense  in  the  arts,  should  have  got  their  Bibles  dishon- 
oured. Those  Elaine  illustrations  are  just  as  impure  as 
anything  else  that  Dor6  has  done;  but  they  are  also 
vapid,  and  without  any  one  merit  whatever  in  point  of 
art  The  illustrations  to  the  Contes  Drolatiques  are  full 
of  power  and  invention ;  but  those  to  Elaine  are  merely 
and  simply  stupid;  theatrical  bdtises,  with  the  taint  of 
the  ehamel-bouse  on  them  besides. 
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The  Rdatums  ofEcLuoatian  to  Pasiiian  in  Life. 

Apia  8, 1807. 
I  AM  not  quite  sure  that  you  will  feel  the  awkwardnesi 

of  the  dilemma  I  got  into  at  the  end  of  last  letter,  aa 
mnch  as  I  do  myself.  You  working  men  have  been 
crowing  and  peacocking  at  snch  a  rate  lately ;  and  set- 
ting yourselves  forth  so  confidently  for  the  cream  of 
society,  and  the  top  of  tlie  world,  that  perhaps  you  will 
not  anticipate  any  of  the  difficulties  which  suggest  tliem- 
selves  to  a  thorough-bred  Tory  and  Conservative,  like  me. 
Perhaps  you  will  expect  a  youth  properly  educated — a 
good  rider — ^musician — and  well-grounded  scholar  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  to  think  it  a  step  of  promotion  when  he 
has  to  go  and  be  made  a  tailor  of,  or  a  coalheaver  t  If 
you  do,  I  should  very  willingly  admit  that  you  might  be 
right,  and  go  on  to  the  farther  development  of  my  notions 
i^itliout  pausing  at  this  stumbling-block,  were  it  not  that, 
unluckily,  all  the  wisest  men  whose  sayings  I  ever  heard 
or  read,  agree  in  expressing  (one  way  or  another)  just 
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radi  contempt,  for  thoee  mefbl  occnpationB,  as  I  dread 
on  the  part  of  my  foolishly  refined  echolan.  8hakspeare 
and  Chancer, — ^Dante  and  Yiigil, — ^Ilorace  and  Pindar, — 
Homer,  ^schylns,  and  Plato, — all  the  men  of  any  age  or 
coimtry  who  seem  to  have  had  Heaven's  music  on  tlicit 
lips,  agree  in  their  scorn  of  mechanic  life.  And  I  imagine 
that  the  feeling  of  pmdent  Englishmen,  and  sensible  as 
well  as  sensitive  Englishwomen,  on  reading  my  last  letter 
— wonld  mostly  be — ^^  Is  the  man  mad,  or  laughing  at  us, 
to  propose  educating  the  working  classes  this  way  t  lie 
could  not,  if  his  wild  scheme  were  possible,  find  a  better 
method  of  making  them  acutely  wretched." 

It  may  be  so,  my  sensible  and  polite  friends;  and  I  am 
heartily  willing,  as  well  as  curious,  to  hear  you  develope 
your  own  scheme  of  operative  education,  so  only  that 
it  be  universal,  orderly,  and  careful.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
fihall  be  prepared  to  advocate  my  athletics  and  phOos- 
ophies  instead.  Only,  observe  what  you  admit,  or  imply, 
in  bringing  forward  your  possibly  wiser  system.  Tou 
imply  that  a  certain  portion  of  m^ikind  must  be  em- 
ployed in  degrading  work ;  and  that,  to  fit  them  for  this 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  their  knowledge,  their  active 
powers,  and  their  enjoyments,  from  childhood  upwards, 
Bo  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  of  any  state 
better  than  the  one  they  were  bom  in,  nor  possess  any 
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knowledge  or  aoqnirementB  inconsiBtent  with  the  ooarae- 
nesB,  or  disturbing  the  monotony,  of  their  vulgar  occupa 
tion.  And  bj  tlieir  labour  in  this  contracted  state  of  mind, 
we  superior  beings  are  to  be  maintained ;  and  alwajs  to  be 
curtsied  to  by  the  properly  ignorant  little  girls,  and  capped 
by  the  properly  ignorant  little  boys,  whenever  we  pass  by. 

Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  right  state  of 
things.  Only,  if  it  be,  you  need  not  be  so  over-particular 
about  the  slave-trade,  it  seems  to  me.  What  is  the  use 
of  arguing  so  pertinaciously  that  a  black's  skull  will  hold 
as  much  as  a  white's,  when  you  are  declaring  in  the  same 
breath  that  a  white's  skull  must  not  hold  as  much  as  it 
can,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him}  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  at  all  a  profound  state  of  slavery  to  be  whipped 
into  doing  a  piece  of  low  work  that  I  don't  like;  but 
it  is  a  very  profound  state  of  slavery,  to  be  kept,  my- 
self^ low  in  the  forehead,  that  I  may  not  dislike  low 
work. 

You  see,  my  friend,  the  dilemma  is  really  an  awkward 
one,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it  But,  what  is  stiU 
worse,  I  am  not  puzzled  only,  at  this  part  of  my  scheme, 
about  the  boys  I  shall  have  to  make  workmen  of;  I  am 
just  as  much  puzzled  about  the  boys  I  shall  have  to  make 
nothing  of  I  Orant,  that  by  hook  or  crook,  by  reason  or 
rattan,  I  persuade  a  certain  number  of  the  roughest  ones 
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into  some  eeryioeable  bnnneBB,  and  get  eoats  and  dioei 
made  for  the  rest, — ^what  is  the  bnsineaB  of  ^*  the  rest "  to 
bet    Naturally,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
one  snppoees  they  are  to  belong  to  some  of  the  gentle 
manly  prof eeeioiiB ;  to  be  soldiers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
clei^men*     But  alas,  I  shall  not  want  any  soldiers,  of 
special  skill  or  pugnacity  !    All  my  boys  wiU  be  soldiers. 
So  iar  from  wanting  any  lawyers,  of  the  kind  that  lire  by 
talking,  I  shall  have  the  strongest  possible  objection  to 
their  appearance  in  the  country.    For  doctors,  I  shall 
always  entertain  a  profound  respect;  but  when  I  get 
my  athletic  education  fairly  established,  of  what  help  to 
them  will  my  re8X>ect  be !    They  will  all  starve  t    And 
for  clergymen,  it  is  true,  I  shall  have  a  large  number 
of  episcopates— one  over  every  hundred  families — (and 
HMuy  positions  of  civil  authority  also,  for  civil  officers, 
above  them  and  below),  but  all  these  places  will  involve 
much  hard  work,  and  be  anything  but  covetable ;  while, 
of  clergymen's  usual  work,  admonition,  tlieological  dem- 
onstration, and  the  like,  I  shall  want  very  little  done 
indeed,  and  that  little  done  for  nothing!  fori  will  allow 
no  man  to  admonish  anybody,  until  ho  has  previously 
earned  his  own  dinner  by  more  productive  work  thao 
admonition. 
Well,  1  wish,  my  friend,  you  would  write  me  a  word  or 
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two  in  answer  to  this,  telling  me  yonr  own  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  issue  out  of  these  difficidties.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  jou  think,  and  what  you  suppose  others  will 
think,  before  I  tell  yon  my  own  notions  about  the  matter. 
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The  harmful  Effect  of  Servile  Mnplaymenie. — The  poe^ 
eiUe  PracUce  and  JEeMbitian  qf  emoeite  llunUlUy  hy 
Hdiffume  Pereons. 

JpHl  7,1987. 
I  HATB  been  waiting  these  three  days  to  know  what 
yoQ  wonid  eay  to  my  last  qneationB;  and  now  yoa  Bend 
me  two  pamphlets  of  Combe's  to  readl  I  never  read 
anything  in  spring-time  (except  the  Ai,  Ai,  on  the  ^*  san* 
gnine  flower  inscribed  with  woe '') ;  and  besides  if,  as  I 
gather  from  yonr  letter.  Combe  thinks  that  among  well- 
educated  boys  there  wonld  be  a  per-centage  constitntion- 
aDy  inclined  to  be  cobblers,  or  looking  forward  with 
nnction  to  establbhment  in  the  oil  and  tallow  line,  or 
fretting  themselves  for  a  flankey's  nniform,  nothing  that 
he  conld  say  wonld  make  me  agree  with  him.  I  know,  as 
well  as  he  does,  the  nnconqnerable  differences  in  the  clay 
of  the  human  creature :  and  I  know  that,  in  the  outset, 
whatever  system  of  education  you  adopted,  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  children  could  be  made  nothing  of,  and  would 
necessarily  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  supply  candidates 
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enongh  for  degradation  to  common  mechanical  bosinefis . 
but  this  enormous  difference  in  bodily  and  mental  capac 
itj  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  difference  in  occu- 
pation, and  by  direct  mal-treatment ;  and  in  a  few 
generations,  if  the  poor  were  cared  for,  their  marriages 
looked  after,  and  sanitary  law  enforced,  a  beautiful  typo 
of  face  and  form,  and  a  high  intelligence,  would  become 
all  but  universal,  in  a  climate  like  this  of  England.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  marvel  is  always  to  me,  how  the  raee  resists, 
at  least  in  its  childhood,  influences  of  ill-regulated  birth, 
poisoned  food,  poisoned  air,  and  soul,  neglect  I  often 
see  faces  of  children,  as  I  walk  through  the  black  district 
of  St  Giles's  (lying,  as  it  does,  just  between  my  own 
house  and  the  British  Museum),  which,  through  all  their 
pale  and  corrupt  misery,  recall  the  old  ^^  Non  Angli,"  and 
recall  it,  not  by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  sweetness  of 
expression,  even  though  signed  already  with  trace  and 
cloud  of  the  coming  life, — a  life  so  bitter  that  it  would 
make  the  curse  of  the  137th  Psalm  true  upon  our  modem 
Babylon,  though  we  were  to  read  it  thus,  '^  Happy  shall 
thy  children  be,  if  one  taketh  and  dasheth  them  against 

the  stones." 

* 

Yes,  very  solemnly  I  repeat  to  you  that  in  those  worst 
treated  children  of  the  English  race,  I  yet  see  the  mak- 
ing of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen — not  the  making  of 
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dog-fitealers  and  gin-drinken,  sncb  as  their  parents  were ; 
and  the  child  of  the  average  English  tradesman  or 
peasant,  even  at  this  day,  well  sehooled,  will  show  no 
mnate  disposition  snch  as  mnst  fetter  him  for  ever  to 
He  dod  or  the  connter.  Ton  say  that  many  a  boy 
nms  away,  or  wonld  mn  away  if  he  could,  from  good 
positions  to  go  to  sea.  Of  course  he  does.  I  never 
said  I  should  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  sailors,  but 
I  shall  in  finding  fishmongers.  I  am  at  no  loss  for 
gardeners  neither,  but  what  am  I  to  do  for  greengrocers? 
The  fact  is,  a  great  number  of  quite  neoessaiy  em. 
ployments  are,  in  the  accuratest  sense,  ^^  servile,"  that 
is,  they  sink  a  man  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  or  un- 
thinking worker,  the  proper  state  of  an  animal,  but 
more  or  less  unworthy  of  men;  nay,  imholy  in  some 
sense,  so  that  a  day  is  made  ^^holy"  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  commanded,  ^'Thou  shalt  do  no  servile  work 
fh^pein.''  And  yet,  if  undertaken  in  a  certain  spirit, 
such  work  might  be  the  holiest  of  all.  If  there  were 
but  a  thread  or  two  of  sound  fibre  here  and  there  left  in 
our  modem  religion,  so  that  the  stuff  of  it  wonld  bear  a 
real  strain,  one  might  address  our  two  opposite  groups 
of  evanc:e1icals  and  ritualists  somewhat  afler  this  fasliion: 
— ^Gkx>d  friends,  these  differences  of  opinion  between 
yoo  cannot  bnt  be  painful  to  your  Ohristian  charityi 
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aud  thej  are  uBBeemly  to  os^  the  profane ;  and  prevent 
as  from  learning  from  yon  what,  perhi^,  we  ought 
Bnty  as  we  read  yoor  Book,  we,  for  onr  part,  gathei 
fi-om  it  that  yon  might,  without  danger  to  your  own 
donls,  set  an  undivided  example  to  us,  for  the  benefit 
of  ours.  Yon,  both  of  you,  as  far  as  we  understand, 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  humility  to  the  perfection  of 
your  character.  We  often  hear  you,  of  Calvinistic  per- 
suasion, speaking  of  yourselves  as  ^sinful  dust  and 
ashes,' — would  it  then  be  inconsistent  with  your  feeUngs 
to  make  yourselves  into  ^serviceable'  dust  and  ashes t 
We  observe  that  of  late  many  of  our  roads  have  been 
hardened  and  mended  with  cinders ;  now,  if,  in  a  higher 
sense,  you  could  aUow  us  to  mend  the  roads  of  the  world 
with  you  a  little,  it  would  be  a  great  proof  to  us  of 
your  sincerity.  Suppose  only  for  a  little  while,  in  the 
present  difficulty  and  distress,  you  were  to  make  it  a 
test  of  conversion  that  a  man  should  regularly  giv% 
(^/Zacheus's  portion,  half  his  goods,  to  the  poor,  and  at 
once  adopt  some  disagreeable  and  despised,  but  thoroughly 
useful,  trade!  You  cannot  think  that  this  would  finally 
oe  to  your  disadvantage;  you  doubtless  believe  the 
texts,  ^  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,' 
and  ^He  that  would  be  the  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant^    The  more  you  parted  with,  and  the 
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lower  jou  stooped,  the  greater  woald  be  your  final  reward, 
and  final  eicaltation.  You  profeee  to  despiBe  hnman 
teaming  and  worldly  riches;  leave  both  of  these  to 
U8f  undertake  for  ns  the  illiterate  and  ill-paid  employ* 
moits  whioh  must  deprive  yon  of  the  privileges  of 
society,  and  the  pleasures  of  Inxory.  Ton  cannot  pos- 
sibly preach  yonr  faidi  so  forcibly  to  the  world  by  any 
quantity  of  the  finest  words,  as  by  a  few  such  simple 
and  painful  acts;  and  over  yonr  counters,  in  honest 
letaQ  bnainess,  yon  might  preach  a  gospel  that  wonld 
sound  in  more  ears  than  an^  that  was  ever  proclaimed 
over  pulpit  cushions  or  tabemade  rails.  And,  whatever 
mi^  be  yonr  gifts  of  utterance,  you  cannot  but  feel 
(studying  St.  Paul's  Epistles  a^  carefully  as  you  do) 
that  yon  might  more  easily  and  modestly  emulate  the 
practical  teaching  of  tl^e  silent  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles 
Uian  the  speech  or  writing  of  his  companion.  Amidst 
the  present  discomforts  of  your  brethren  you  may  surely, 
with  greater  prospect  of  good  to  them,  seek  the  title 
of  Sons  of  Oonsolation,  than  of  Sons  of  Thunder,  and 
be  satisfied  with  Bamabas's  confession  of  faith  ^f  you 
can  reach  no  fiirther),  who,  ^having  l^d,  sold  it,  and 
broi^ht  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet' 

*^  To  yon,  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of  the  erabroid* 
end  robe,  who  neither  4espiae  learning  nop  the  arts,  we 
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know  thftt  sacnfices  Bitch  as  these  would  be  truly  phinMi 
and  might  at  first  appear  inexpedient.  Bnt  the  doctrine 
of  self-mortification  is  not  a  new  one  to  yon:  and  we 
should  be  sorry  to  think — ^we  would  not,  indeed,  for  a 
moment  dishonour  you  by  thinking — ^that  these  melodious 
chants,  and  prismatic  brightnesses  of  vitreous  picturea, 
and  floral  graces  of  deep- wrought  stone,  were  in  any  wise 
intended  for  your  own  poor  pleasures,  whatever  profane 
attraction  they  may  exercise  on  more  fleshly-minded  per* 
sons.  And  as  you  have  certainly  received  no  definite 
order  for  the  painting,  carving,  or  lighting  up  of  churches, 
while  the  temple  of  the  body  of  so  many  poor  living 
Christians  is  so  pale,  so  mis^haj^n,  and  so  ill-lighted; 
but  have,  on  the  contraij,  received  very  definite  orders  for 
tlie  feeding  and  clothing  of  such  sad  humanity,  we  may 
surely  ask  yon,  not  unreasonably,  to  humiliate  yourselves 
in  the  most  complete  way — not  with  a  voluntary,  but 
a  sternly  invohmtsry  humility — not  with  a  show  of  wis- 
dom in  will-worship,  but  with  practical  wisdom,  in  all 
honour,  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh ;  and  to  associate 
yourselves  in  monasteries  and  convents  for  the  better 
practice  of  useful  and  humble  trades.  Do  not  bum  any 
more  candles,  but  mould  some ;  do  not  paint  any  more 
windows,  but  mend  a  few,  where  the  wind  comes  in,  in 
winter  time,  with  substantial  dear  glass  and  putty.    Do 
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Dot  vault  any  more  high  roo&,  but  thatch  Bome  low  ones ; 
and  embroider  rather  on  backs  which  are  tnmed  to  the 
cold,  than  only  on  those  which  are  tamed  to  congrega- 
tions. And  you  will  have  your  reward  afterwards,  and 
attain^  with  all  yonr  flocks  thus  tended,  to  a  place  where 
yon  may  have  as  much  gold,  and  pidnted  glass,  and  sing- 
ing, as  yon  like." 

Thns  much,  it  seems  to  me,  one  might  say,  with  some 
hope  of  acceptance,  to  any  very  earnest  member  of  either 
of  onr  two  great  religions  parties,  if^  as  I  say,  their  faith 
oonld  stand  a  strain.  I  have  not,  however,1i>a8ed  any  of 
my  imaginary  political  arrangements  on  the  probability 
of  its  doing  so ;  and  I  tmst  only  to  snch  general  good 
nature  and  willingness  to  help  each  other,  as  I  presume 
may  be  found  among  men  of  the  world;  to  whom  I 
should  have  to  make  quite  another  sort  of  speech,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  set  down  the  heads  oi^  for  you,  in 
nest  letter. 
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The  Cfmeral  Prd$9hre  cf  JEboceMwe  and  Improper  Wcrki 
in  EngUak  Life. 

Jpra  10,  iwr. 
1  oAimoT  go  on  to-day  with  the  part  of  my  subject  I 
had  propoBed^  for  I  was  disturbed  by  receiving  a  letter 
last  night,  which  I  herewith  enclose  to  yon,  and  of  which 
I  wish  yon  to  print,  here  following,  the  parts  I  have  not 
underlined: — 


1,  Pfeonn-tfBnr,  Cbbma,  JprU  %  IMT. 

Mr  DiAB  B— — :  It  is  long  nnce  yoa  have  heard  of  me,  and 
DOW  I  adc  your  patience  with  me  for  a  little.    I  have  but  just  re« 

tamed  from  the  flineral  of  my  dear,  dear  friend ,  the  Ant 

artist  friend  I  made  in  London — a  loved  and  prized  one.  For  years 
past  he  had  lived  in  the  very  humblest  way,  fighting  his  battle  of 
life  aguntt  mean  appreciation  of  his  talents,  the  wants  of  a  risiiig 
fiunily,  and  frequent  attacks  of  illnesB,  crippling  him  for  months  at  a 
time,  the  wolf  at  the  door  meanwhile. 

But  about  two  years  since  his  prospects  brightened  •  •  •  ta^^ 
he  had  but  a  few  weeks  since  ventured  on  removal  to  a  larger  hooaau 
His  eldest  boy  of  seventeen  years,  a  very  intelligent  youth,  so 
strongly  desired  to  be  a  dvfl  engineer  that  Mr.  -^  not  being 
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lUeto  pay  the  large  premium  reqaired  for  his  apprentioeihSp^  had 
been  nade  Tery  glad  by  the  oonaent  of  Mr.  Peon,  of  MilwaD,  to  re* 
MTe  him  wiUurat  a  premium  after  the  boj  ahould  hare  spent  some 
time  at  King's  College  in  the  stadj  of  mechanios.    The  rest  is  a  sad 

itory.    About  a  fortnight  ago  Mr. wss  taken  iU,  and  died 

bst  week,  the  doctors  say,  of  sheer  phyrical  exhaustion,  not  thirty- 

nine  years  old,  leaving  eight  yonng  children,  and  his  poor  widow 

expecting  her  con6uement^  and  so  weak  and  ill  as  to  be  incapable 

of  effort.    This  youth  ia  the  eldest^  and  the  other  children  range 

downwards  to  a  babe  of  eighteen  months.    There  is  not  one  who 

knew  lum,  I  beliere,  that  will  not  giro  dieerfblly,  to  their  ability, 

fohia  widow  and  diildren;  bnt  soch  aid  wiU  go  but  a  little  way  ia 

this  painfbl  case,  bnt  it  wonld  be  a  real  boon  to  this  poor  widow  if 

some  of  her  children  oonld  be  got  into  an  Orphan  Asylum.    ^    ^    * 

If  you  are  able  to  do  anything  I  would  send  particulars  of  the  age 

and  sex  of  the  children.    ^    ^    • 

I  remun,  dear  ar,  ever  obediently  yours, 
Faxn.  J.  Shulds. 

FJSv— I  cfo^t  to  say  that  poor has  been  quite  unable  to 

sare^  with  his  large  fiunily ;  and  that  they  would  be  utterly  destitute 
now,  but  for  the  kindness  of  some  with  whom  he  was  professonaily 
donnected. 

Kow  tliiB  case,  of  which  you  Bee  the  entire  anthentio> 
Ity,  is,  ont  of  the  manj,  of  iirhieh  I  hear  continuallj,  a 
noUMy  sad  one  only  in  00  far  as  the  artist  in  question 
has  died  of  distreelB  while  he  was  catering  for  the  puhB^ 
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lunnsement  Hardly  a  week  uow  paaees  without  gome 
such  misery  coming  to  my  knowledge ;  and  the  quantity 
of  pain,  and  anxiety  of  daily  effort,  through  the  best  part 
of  life,  ending  bHI  at  last  in  utter  grief,  which  the  lower 
middle  classes  in  England  are  now  suffering,  is  so  great 
that  I  feel  constantly  as  if  I  were  living  in  one  great 
churchyard,  with  people  all  round  me  clinging  feebly  to 
the  edges  of  the  open  graves,  and  calling  for  help,  as  they 
fall  back  into  them,  out  of  sight. 

Now  I  want  you  to  observe  here,  in  a  definite  case,  the 
working  of  your  beautiful  modem  political  economy  of 
**  supply  and  demand/'  Here  is  a  man  who  could  have 
"  supplied  "  you  with  good  and  entertaining  art — say  for 
fifty  good  years — ^if  you  had  paid  him  enough  for  his  day's 
work  to  find  him  and  his  children  peacefully  in  bread. 
But  you  like  having  your  prints  as  cheap  as  possible — 
you  triumph  in  the  little  that  your  laugh  costs — ^you  take 
all  you  can  get  from  the  man,  give  the  least  yon  can  give 
to  him — and  you  accordingly  kill  him  at  thirty-nine ;  and 
thereafter  have  his  children  to  take  care  of,  or  to  kill  also, 
whichever  you  choose :  but  now,  observe,  you  must  take 
care  of  them  for  nothing,  or  not  at  all ;  and  what  you 
might  have  had  good  value  for,  if  you  had  given  it  when 
it  would  have  cheered  the  ^father's  heart,  you  now  can 
have  no  return  for  at  all^^  to  yourselves ;  and  what  you 
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give  to  the  orphans,  if  it  does  not  d^rade  them,  at  least 
afflicts,  coming,  not  throngh  their  father's  hand,  its  honest 
earnings,  bnt  from  strangers. 

Observe  farther,  whatever  help  the  orphans  may  re- 
ceive, will  not  be  from  the  public  at  all.  It  will  not  be 
from  those  who  profited  by  their  father's  labours ;  it  will 
be  chiefly  from  his  fellow-Iabonrers ;  or  from  persons 
whose  money  would  have  been  beneficially  spent  in  othei 
directions,  fix)m  whence  it  is  drawn  away  to  this  need, 
which  ought  never  to  have  occurred — while  those  who 
waste  their  money  without  doing  any  service  to  the 
public,  will  never  contribute  one  farthing  to  this  distress. 

Now  it  is  this  double  fault  in  the  help — that  it  comes 
too  late,  and  that  the  burden  of  it  falls  wholly  on  those 
who  ought  least  to  be  charged  with  it,  which  would  be 
corrected  by  that  institution  of  overseers  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  in  the  twelfth  of  these  letters,  saying,  you  re- 
member, that  they  were  to  have  farther  legal  powers, 
which  I  did  not  t)ien  specify,  but  which  Would  belong  to 
them  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  public  almoners,  or  help- 
givers,  aided  by  their  deacons,  the  reception  of  such  help, 
in  time  of  true  need,  being  not  held  disgraceful,  but 
honourable ;  since  tlie  fact  of  its  reception  would  be  sc 
entirely  public  that  no  impostor  or  idle  person  could  evei 
obtain  it  surreptitiously. 
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{11th  April.)  1  WAS  interrnpted  yesterday,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  here  happens  just  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  nnjnst  distribution  of  the  harden  of  charity  is 
reflected  on  general  interests ;  I  cannot  help  what  taint 
of  angracefnlness  yon  or  other  readers  of  these  letters 
may  feel  that  I  incur,  in  speaking,  in  this  instance,  of 
inysel£  If  I  could  speak  with  the  same  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  any  one  else,  most  gladly  I  would ;  but  I  also 
think  it  right  that,  whether  people  accuse  me  of  boasting 
or  not,  they  should  know  that  I  practise  what  I  preach. 
I  had  not  intended  to  say  what  I  now  shall,  but  the 
coming  of  this  letter  last  night  just  turns  the  balance  of 
the  decision  with  me.  I  enclose  it  with  the  other;  yon 
see  it  is  one  from  my  bookseller,  Mr.  Quaritch,  offering 
me  Fischer's  work  on  the  Flora  of  Jwea^  and  Latour's  on 
Indio/n  Orehidaoem^  bound  together,  for  twenty  guineas. 
Now,  I  am  writing  a  book  on  botany  just  now,  for  young 
people,  chiefly  on  wild  flowers,  and  I  want  these  two 
books  very  much;  but  I  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them,  because  I  sent  my  last  spare  twenty  guineas  to 
Mr.  Shields  yesterday  for  this  widow.  And  though  you 
may  think  it  not  the  affair  of  the  public  that  I  have  not 
this  bo(»k  on  Indian  flowers,  it  is  their  affair  finally,  that 
what  I  write  for  them  should  be  founded  on  as  broad 
knowledge  as  possible;   whatever  value. my  own  book 
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maj  or  may  not  have,  it  will  jmt  be  in  a  given  degree 
worth  leu  to  them,  beoause  of  my  want  of  tliis  knowl- 
edge. 

So  again — for  having  began  to  speak  of  myself  I  wiU 
do  so  yet  more  frankly— I  suppose  that  when  people  see 
my  name  down  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  Oroikshank 
Memorial,  and  for  another  hundred  to  the  Eyie  Defence 
Fund,  they  think  only  that  I  have  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  Well,  the  giving  of  those  sub- 
Bcriptions  simply  decides  the  question  whether  or  no  I 
shall  be  able  to  afford  a  journey  to  Switzerland  this  year, 
in  the  negative ;  and  I  wanted  to  go,  not  only  for  health's 
sake,  but  to  examine  the  junotionB  of  the  molasae  sand- 
itones  and  nagelfluh  with  the  Alpine  limestone,  in  order 
to  complete  some  notes  I  meant  to  publish  next  spring  on 
ihe  geology  of  the  great  northern  Swiss  valley;  notes 
which  must  now  lie  by  me  at  least  for  another  year ;  and 
I  believe  this  delay  (though  I  say  it)  will  be  really  some- 
thiug  of  a  loss  to  the  travelling  pnblio,  for  the  little  essay 
was  intended  to  explain  to  them,  in  a  familiar  way,  the 
real  wonderftilness  of  their  favourite  mountain,  the 
Bighi;  and  to  give  them  some  amusement  in  trying  to 
find  out  where  the  many-coloured  pebbles  of  it  had  come 
front  But  it  is  more  important  that  I  should,  with  some 
itoutnefls,  assert  my  respect  for  the  genius  and  earnest 
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patriotism  of  CrailcBhank,  and  my  m  ich  more  than  diB 
respect  for  the  Jamaica  Committee,  than  that  I  should  see 
the  Alps  this  jear,  or  get  my  essay  finished  next  spring; 
but  I  tell  you  the  fact,  because  I  want  you  to  feel  how,  in 
thus  leaving  their  men  of  worth  to  be  assisted  or  defended 
only  by  those  who  deeply  care  for  them,  the  public  more 
or  less  cripple,  to  their  own  ultimate  disadvantage,  just 
the  people  who  could  serve  them  in  other  ways ;  while 
the  speculators  and  money-seekers,  who  are  only  making 
their  profit  out  of  the  said  public,  of  course  take  no  part 
in  the  help  of  anybody.  And  even  if  the  willing  bearers 
could  sustain  the  burden  anywise  adequately,  none  of  us 
would  complain;  but  I  am  certain  there  is  no  man, 
whatever  his  fortune,  who  is  now  engaged  in  any  earnest 
offices  of  kindness  to  these  sufferers,  especially  of  the 
middle  class,  among  his  acquaintance,  who  will  not  bear 
me  witness  that  for  one  we  can  relieve,  we  must  leave 
three  to  perish.  I  have  left  three,  myself,  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  One  was  the  artist  Paul  Gray, 
for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  to  me  for  funds  to  assist 
him  in  going  abroad  out  of  the  bitter  English  winter. 
I  had  not  the  means  by  me,  and  he  died  a  week  after* 
wards.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  widow  who^e  hus- 
band had  committed  suicide,  for  whom  application  wai 
made  to  me  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  third  was  a  per 
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lonal  firieud,  to  vhom  I  refosod  a  sum  which  he  said 
would  have  aaved  hun  from  bankrnptcj.  I  belieye  bix 
times  as  mach  would  not  have  saved  him ;  however,  I 
relosed,  and  he  is  rained. 

And  observe,  also,  it  is  not  the  mere  crippling  of  ray 
means  that  I  r^ret.  It  is  the  crippling  of  my  temper, 
and  waste  of  my  time.  The  knowledge  of  all  this  dis- 
tress, even  when  I  can  assist  it, — much  more  when  I  can- 
not,— and  the  various  thoughts  of  what  I  can  and  cannot, 
or  ought  and  ought  not,  to  do,  are  a  far  greater  burden 
to  me  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money.  It  is  perempto- 
rily not  my  business — ^it  is  not  my  gift,  bodily  or  men- 
tally,  to  look  after  other  people^s  sorrow.  I  have  enough 
of  my  own ;  and  even  if  I  had  not,  the  sight  of  pain  is 
uot  good  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  bishop.  In  a 
most  literal  and  sincere  sense,  '^  nolo  episoqpariJ^^  I  don't 
want  to  be  an  almoner,  nor  a  counsellor,  nor  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  nor  a  voter  for  Members  of  Parliament 
(What  would  Mr.  Holyoake  say  to  me  if  he  knew  that 
I  have  never  voted  for  anybody  in  my  life,  and  never 
mean  to  do  so  I)  I  am  essentially  a  painter  and  a  leaf 
diaeector ;  and  my  powers  of  thought  are  all  purely  mathe- 
matical, seizing  ultimate  principles  only — ^never  accidents ; 
a  lino  18  always,  to  me,  length  without  breadth ;  it  is 
not  a  cable  or  a  crowbar ;  and  though  I  can  almost  infal- 
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libljr  reason  ont  the  final  law  of  anjthingy  if  within  reach 
of  my  industry,  I  neither  care  for,  nor  can  trace,  the 
minor  exigencies  of  its  daily  appliance.  So,  in  ever} 
way,  I  like  a  quiet  life ;  and  I  don't  like  seeing  peopk 
cry,  or  die ;  and  should  rejoice,  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
in  giving  up  the  full  half  of  my  fortune  for  the  poor, 
provided  I  knew  that  the  public  would  make  Lord  Over- 
stone  also  give  the  half  of  his,  and  other  people  who  were 
independent  give  the  half  of  theirs ;  and  then  set  men 
who  were  really  fit  for  such  ofiice  to  administer  the  fund, 
and  answer  to  us  for  nobody's  perishing  innocently ;  and 
so  leave  ns  all  to  do  what  we  chose  with  the  rest,  and 
with  our  days,  in  peace. 

Thus  far  of  the  public's  fault  in  the  matter.  Next,  I 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the  sufferers'  own  &ult — for 
much  as  I  pity  them,  I  conceive  that  none  of  them  d4 
perish  altogether  innocently.  But  this  must  be  for  nexl 
letter. 
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Cf  Impravidenee  in  Marriage  in  the  Middle  Olamee; 
and  qf  the  admmMe  Seetrietiam  qf  it 

April  19, 1M7. 
It  iB  quite  as  well,  whatever  irregiilarity  it  may  intro- 
duce in  the  arrangement  of  the  general  sabject,  that 
yonder  aad  letter  warped  me  away  from  the  broad  in- 
quiry, to  this  speciality,  respecting  the  present  dbtress 
of  the  middle  classes.  For  the  immediate  canse  of  that 
distress,  in  their  own  impmdence,  of  which  I  have  to 
speak  to  yon  to-day,  is  only  to  be  finally  vanquished  by 
strict  laws,  which,  thoagh  they  have  been  many  a  year 
in  my  mind,  I  was  glad  to  have  a  quiet  hour  of  sunshine 
for  the  thinking  over  again,  this  morning.  Sunshine 
which  happily  rose  doudless;  and  allowed  me  to  medi- 
tate my  tyrannies  before  breakfast,  under  the  just-opened 
blossoms  of  my  orchard,  and  assisted  by  much  melodious 
advice  from  the  birds ;  who  (my  gardener  having  positive 
orders  never  to  trouble  any  of  them  in  anything,  or  object 
to  their  eating  even  my  best  pease  if  they  like  their  fla* 
▼our)  rather  now  get  into  my  way,  than  out  of  it,  when 
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they  see  me  about  the  walks ;  and  take  me  into  most  of 
their  counsels  in  nest-building. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Shields,  which  interrupted  ub^ 
reached  me,  as  you  see,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  instant 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  I  received  another,  which  I 
herewith  forward  to  you,  for  verification.  It  is— character- 
istically enough— dateless,  so  you  must  take  the  time  of 
its  arrival  on  my  word.  And  substituting  M.  N.  for  the 
name  of  the  boy  referred  to,  and  withliolding  only  the 
address  and  name  of  the  writer,  you  see  that  it  may  be 
printed  word  for  word — as  follows : — 

Sm, — "Maj  I  heg  for  the  faTonr  of  yonr  preaentation  to  Christ*! 
Hospital  for  mj  yoozigest  son,  M.  N.  I  have  nine  children,  and  no 
means  to  educate  them.  I  Tentnxed  to  address  you,  beUeving  that  mj 
husband's  name  is  not  unknown  to  you  as  an  artist. 

Believe  me  to  remain  faithfally  yours. 

To  John  Buskin,  Bsq.  •        •       • 

Now  this  letter  is  only  a  typical  example  of  the  entire 
dass  of  those  which,  being  a  governor  of  Christ's  Ilospital, 
I  receive,  in  common  with  all  the  other  governors,  at 
a  rate  of  about  three  a  day,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  our  names  appearing  in  the  printed  list 
of  the  governors  who  have  presentations  for  the  current 
year.  Having  been  a  governor  now  some  twenty-five 
years,  I  have  documentary  evidence  enough    to  found 
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some  general  statistics  upon:  from  which  there  have 
resulted  two  impressions  on  my  mind,  which  I  wish  here 
specially  to  note  to  you,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  tliat  all 
the  other  governors,  if  you  could  ask  them,  would  at  once 
confirm  what  I  say.  My  first  impression  is,  a  heavy  and 
sorrowful  sense  of  the  general  feebleness  of  intellect  of 
that  portion  of  the  British  public  which  stands  in  need  of 
presentations  to  Christ^s  Hospital.  This  feebleness  of 
intellect  is  mw)Iy  shown  in  the  nearly  total  unconscious- 
nesa  of  the  writers  that  anybody  else  may  want  a  present- 
ation, beside  themselves.  With  the  exception  here  and 
there,  of  a  soldier's  or  a  sailor's  widow,  hardly  one  of 
them  seems  to  have  perceived  the  existence  of  any  distress 
in  the  world  but  their  own;  none  know  what  they  are 
asking  for,  or  imagine,  unless  as  a  remote  contingency,  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  promised  at  a  prior  date. 
The  second  most  distinct  impression  on  my  mind  11,  that 
the  portion  of  the  Eritish  public  which  is  in  neeil  ol 
presentations  to  Christ's  Hospital,  considers  it  a  merit 
to  have  large  families,  with  or  without  the  means  of 
supporting  them! 

Now  it  happened  also  (and  remember,  all  this  is 
strictly  ti'ue,  nor  in  tlie  slightest  particular  i-opresentod 
oth^wise  than  as  it  chanced;  though  the  said  chance 
hrou^t  thus  together  exactly  the  evidence  I  wanted  foi 
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my  letter  to  you)  it  happened,  I  tuiy,  mat  on  this  same 
morning  of  the  10th  April,  I  became  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  a  case  of  quite  a  different  kind :  that  of  a 
noble  girl,  who,  engaged  at  sixteen,  and  having  re- 
ceived several  advantageous  offers  since,  has  remained 
for  ten  years  faithful  to  her  equally  faithful  lover ;  while, 
their  circumstances  rendering  it,  as  they  rightly  con- 
sidered, unjustifiable  in  them  to  think  of  marriage,  each 
of  them  simply  and  happily,  aided  and  cheered  by  the 
other^s  love,  disdiarged  the  duties  of  their  own  separate 
positions  in  life. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  instances  of  this  kind  of  noble 
life  remain  more  or  leas  concealed  (while  imprudence  and 
error  proclaim  themselves  by  misfortune),  but  they  are  as- 
suredly not  unfrequent  in  our  English  homes.  Let  ua 
next  observe  the  political  and  national  result  of  these 
arrangements.  You  leave  your  marriages  to  be  settled  by 
^supply  and  demand,"  instead  of  wholesome  law.  And 
thus  among  your  youths  and  maidens,  the  improvident, 
incontinent,  selfish,  and  foolish  ones  marry  whether  yon 
will  or  not ;  and  beget  families  of  children,  necessarily  in- 
heritors in  a  great  degree  of  these  parental  dispositions ; 
and  for  whom  supposing  they  had  the  best  dispositions  in 
the  world,  you  have  thus  provided,  by  way  of  educatorsy 
the  foolishest  fathers  and  mothers  you  could  find  (the  only 
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nttional  sentenoe  in  their  letlera,  usnallyy  is  the  invari- 
able one,  in  which  they  declare  themselveB  ^  incapable  of 
providing  for  their  children's  education  '^.  On  the  other 
hand,  whoeoerer  ia  wise,  patient,  unselfish,  and  pure, 
among  your  yonth,  you  keep  maid  or  bachelor;  wasting 
theii  best  days  of  natural  life  in  painful  sacrifice,  forbid* 
din^  them  their  best  help  and  best  reward,  and  carefully 
exduding  their  prudence  and  tenderness  from  any  offices 
of  parental  duty. 

Is  this  not  a  beatific  and  beautifully  sagacious  sys- 
tem for  a  Celestial  Empire,  such  as  that  of  these  British 
Islest 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  any  statement  of  the  physical 
laws  which  it  is  the  province  of  our  physicians  to  explain ; 
and  which  are  indeed  at  last  so  far  beginning  to  be  under^ 
stood,  that  there  is  hope  of  the  nation's  giving  some  of  the 
attention  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  race  of  man,  which 
it  has  hitherto  bestowed  only  on  those  which  may  better 
its  races  of  cattle. 

It  18  enough,  I  think,  to  say  here  that  the  beginning  of 
all  sanitary  and  moral  law  is  in  the  r^ulation  of  marriage, 
and  that,  ugly  and  fatal  as  is  every  form  and  agency  of 
Uoense,  no  licentiousness  is  so  mortal  as  licentiousness  in 
marriage. 

BtkAjf  then,  and  in  main  pointSi  subject  in  minor  ones 
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to  snch  modifications  in  detail  as  local  circumstances  and 
characters  would  render  expedient,  these  following  are 
laws  such  as  a  prudent  nation  would  institute  respecting 
its  marriages.  Permission  to  marry  should  be  the  reward 
held  in  sight  of  its  youth  during  the  entire  latter  part  of 
the  course  of  their  education ;  and  it  should  be  granted  as 
the  national  attestation  that  the  first  portion  of  Uieir  lives 
had  been  rightfully  fulfilled.  It  should  not  be  attainable 
without  eai-nest  and  consistent  effort,  though  put  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to  make  such  effort ;  and 
the  granting  of  it  should  be  a  public  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  the  youth  or  maid  to  whom  it  was  given  had  lived 
within  their  proper  sphere,  a  modest  and  virtuous  life,  and 
had  attained  such  skill  in  their  proper  handicraft,  and  in 
arts  of  household  economy,  as  might  give  well-founded 
expectations  of  their  being  able  honourably  to  maintaia 
and  teach  their  children. 

Ko  girl  should  receive  her  permission  to  marry  before 
her  17th  birthday,  nor  any  youth  before  his  21st ;  and  it 
should  be  a  point  of  somewhat  distinguislied  honour  with 
both  sexes  to  gain  their  permission  of  marriage  in  the  18th 
and  22d  year;  and  a  recognized  disgrace  not  to  have 
gained  it  at  least  before  the  dose  of  their  21st  and  24th. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  in  any  wise  hasten  actua] 
marriage ;  but  only  that  they  should  hold  it  a  point  of 
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hmioiir  to  have  the  right  to  marry.  In  ererj  year  then 
ihonld  be  two  feBtiyalSy  one  on  the  first  of  M&y,  and  one 
at  the  feast  of  harvest  home  in  each  district,  at  which  fSes- 
tivala  their  permissions  to  many  should  be  given  pablidy 
to  the  maidens  and  yonths  who  had  won  them  in  that  half 
year;  and  they  should  be  crowned,  the  maids  by  the  old 
Fr^ch  title  of  Bosiftres,  and  the  yonths,  perhaps  by  some 
name  rightly  derived  from  one  sapposed  signification  of 
the  word  ^^ bachelor"  ^^lanrel  frnit,"  and  so  led  in  joyful 
procession,  with  music  and  singing,  through  the  city  street 
or  village  lane,  and  the  day  ended  with  feasting  of  the 
poor:  but  not  with  feasting  theirs,  except  quietly,  at  their 
homes. 

And  every  bachelor  and  rosiere  should  be  entitled  to 
claim,  if  they  needed  it,  according  to  their  position  in  life, 
a  fixed  income  from  the  State,  for  seven  years  from  the 
day  of  their  marriage,  fbr  the  setting  up  of  their  homes ; 
and  however  rich  they  might  be  by  inheritance,  their  in- 
come should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  a  given  sum,  pro* 
portioned  to  their  rank,  for  the  seven  years  following  that 
in  whidi  they  had  obtained  their  permission  to  marry,  but 
Bhoold  accumulate  in  the  trust  of  the  State,  until  that 
Berenth  year,  in  which  they  should  be  put  (on  certain 
conditions)  finally  in  possession  of  their  property ;  and 
the  men,  thus  necessiurily  not  be&re  their  twenty-eighth, 
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nor  nsuallj  later  tiian  tlieif  tbirf^y-first  year,  become  di* 
gible  to  offices  of  State.  So  that  the  rich  and  poor  ehould 
not  be  sharply  separated  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  c^ 
life;  bnt  the  one  supported  against  the  first  stress  of  It 
long  enongh  to  enable  them  by  proper  forethought  and 
economy  to  secure  their  footing ;  and  the  other  trained 
somewhat  in  the  use  of  moderate  means,  before  they  were 
permitted  to  have  the  command  of  abundant  ones.  And 
of  the  sources  &om  which  these  State  incomes  for  the 
married  poor  should  be  supplied,  or  of  the  treatment  of 
those  of  our  youth  whose  conduct  rendered  it  advisable  to 
refuse  them  permission  to  marry,  I  defer  what  I  have  to 
say  till  we  come  to  the  general  subjects  of  taxation  and 
criminal  discipline,  leaving  the  proposals  made  in  this 
letter  to  bear,  for  the  present,  whatever  aspect  of  mere 
romance  and  unrealiable  vision  they  probably  may,  and 
to  most  readers,  such  as  they  assuredly  wilL  Nor  shall  I 
make  the  slightest  effort  to  redeem  them  from  these  im- 
putations; for  though 'there  is  nothing  in  all  their  pur- 
port which  would  not  be  approved,  as  in  the  deepest  sense 
"practical"— by  the  **  Spirit  of  Paradise''— 

Which  gives  to  all  the  eelf-ssme  bent^ 
Whose  lives  are  wise  and  innocent^ 

—and  though  I  know  that  national  justice  in  oonduel 
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tnd  peace  in  betirtj  eonld  by  no  other  lawB  be  lo  swiftly 
fiecared,  I  oonfefls  with  much  ^{wpeace  of  heart,  tliat  both 
JTistice  and  happinesB  have  at  this  day  beoomci  in  Eng* 
jand,  ^'raman'  ie  impoaribnitifla.'' 
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Cf  the  Dignity  of  ihe  Fcv/r  JFme  Arts;  and  qf  the 
Proper  System  of  Retail  Trade. 

Apra  15,  1887. 

I  BETUBN  now  to  tho  part  of  the  sabject  at  which 
I  was  interrapted — ^the  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  means 
of  finding  persons  willing  to  maintimi  themselves  and 
others  by  d^rading  occupations. 

That,  on  the  whole,  simply  manual  occupations  are 
d^rading,  I  suppose  I  may  assume  you  to  admit;  at 
all  events,  the  fax^t  is  so,  and  I  suppose  few  general 
readers  will  have  any  doubt  of  it.* 

*  Many  of  mj  workiiig  readen  ha^B  disputed  this  statement  eager- 
ly, feelixig  the  good  effect  of  work  in  themselTes ;  but  obaer?e,  I  on^ 
say,  dmply  or  totaUy  maTinal  work;  and  that,  alone,  U  degrading, 
though  often  in  measnie  zefreshing,  wholesome,  and  necessaiy. 
So  it  is  highly  necessaxy  and  wholesome  to  eat  sometimes ;  hut  de- 
gxading  to  eat  aU  day,  as  to  labour  with  the  hands  aU  day.  But  it 
is  not  degrading  to  think  aU  day— if  yon  can.  A  highly  bred  court 
lady,  rightly  interested  in  politics  and  literatore,  is  a  much  finer  type 
of  the  human  oreatam  than  a  serraot  of  aU  wodc,  howerw  oleiTii 
and  honest. 
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Granting  this,  it  follows  as  a  direct  conseqnenoe 
that  it  is  the  daiy  of  all  persons  in  higher  stations  of 
life,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  diminish  their 
demand  for  work  of  sach  kind,  and  to  Uve  mth  oi 
Utile  aid  firom  the  lower  tradee  as  they  can  possibly 
contrive. 

I  suppose  yon  see  that  this  conclusion  is  not  a  little 
at  yariance  with  received  notions  on  political  economy  t 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  it  benefits  a  nation  to 
mvent  a  want.  But  the  £bk^  is,  that  the  true  benefit 
is  in  extinguishing  a  want — in  living  with  as  few 
wants  as  poflsible. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  contempt  I  feel  for  the  common 
writeiB  on  political  economy,  in  their  stupefied  missing 
of  this  first  principle  of  all  human  economy — ^individual 
or  political — ^to  live,  namely,  with  as  few  wants  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  waste  nothing  of  what  is  given  you  to  sup- 
ply them. 

This  ought  to  be  the  first  lesson  of  every  rich  man's 
political  code.  ^Sir,"  his  tutor  should  early  say  to 
him,  ^  you  are  so  placed  in  society — ^it  may  be  for  your 
imsfortune,  it  tmut  be  for  your  trial — ^that  you  are 
likely  to  be  maintained  all  your  life  by  the  labour  of 
other  men.  You  will  have  to  make  shoes  for  nobody 
but  some  one  will  have  to  make  a  great  osLany  for  yoa 
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Yon  will  have  to  dig  ground  for  nobody,  but  some 
one  viU  have  to  dig  throngh^  every  summer^s  hot  day 
for  you.  You  will  build  honaes  and  make  clotiheB  for 
no  one^  but  many  a  rough  hand  must  knead  clay,  and 
many  an  elbow  be  crooked  to  the  stiteh,  to  keep  thai 
body  of  yours  warm  and  fine.  Now  remember,  what* 
ever  you  and  your  work  may  be  worth,  the  less  your 
keep  costs,  the  better.  It  does  not  cost  money  only. 
It  costs  degradation.  You  do  not  merely  employ  these 
people.  You  also  tread  upon  them.  It  cannot  be 
helped; — you  have  your  place,  and  they  have  theirs; 
but  see  that  you  tread  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  on  as 
few  as  possible.  What  food,  and  dothes,  and  lodging, 
you  honestly  need,  for  your  health  and  peace,  you 
may  righteously  take.  See  that  you  take  the  plainest 
you  can  serve  yourself  with — that  you  waste  or  wear 
nothing  vainly; — and  that  you  employ  no  man  in  fur* 
nishing  you  with  any  useless  luxury."  That  is  the  first 
lesson  of  Ohristian— K>r  human— economy;  and  depend 
upon  it,  my  friend,  it  is  a  sound  one,  and  has  every 
voice  and  vote  of  the  spirits  of  Heaven  and  earth  to 
back  it,  whatever  views  the  Manchester  men,  or  any 
other  manner  of  men,  may  take  respecting  ^^  demand 
and  supply."  Demand  what  you  deserve,  and  you 
shall  be  supplied  with  it,  ioft  your  good.    Demand  what 
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Toa  do  n^  deserve,  and  jon  Bhall  be  rapplied  wiA 
foraetbing  which  yoa  have  not  demanded,  and  which 
Natoie  percrives  that  jou  deserve,  quite  to  the  contrarj 
of  jooT  good.  That  is  the  hiw  of  jonr  existence,  and 
if  yon  do  not  make  it  the  kw  of  yonr  resolved  acta-^ 
SD  mnch,  predfldj,  the  worse  for  jon  and  all  connected 
with  yon. 

Yet  obeerve,  though  it  is  ont  <^  its  proper  place 
said  here^  this  law  forbids  no  Inxnry  which  men  are 
not  degraded  in  providing.  Yon  may  have  Panl  Yer- 
onese  to  paint  your  ceiling,  if  yon  like,  or  Benvennto 
Gdlini  to  make  cope  for  yon*  Bnt  yon  mnst  not 
employ  a  hnndi*ed  divers  to  find  beads  to  stitch  over 
JOBT  sleeve.  (Did  yon  see  the  acconnt  of  the  sales 
of  the  Eeterhazy  jewels  the  other  day }) 

And  the  degree  in  which  yon  recogniflc  the  diifeiienoe 
between  these  two  kinds  of  services,  is  precisely  what 
makes  the  difference  between  your  being  a  civilized  per- 
son or  a  barbarian.  If  yon  keep  slaves  to  furnish  forth 
your  dress — to  glut  your  stomach — sustain  your  indolence 
'  deck  yonr  pride,  yon  are  a  barbarian.    If  you  keep 


lervants,  properly  cared  for,  to  furnish  yon  with  what  von 
verily  want,  and  no  more  than  that— yon  are  a  ^^ciril'^ 
person — a  person  capable  of  the  qualities  of  citizenship. 
(Just  look  to  the  note  on  Liebag's  idea  that  dviUzadon 
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means  the  coiisamption  of  coal,  page  200  to  201  of  the 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive,*  and  please  observe  tie  sentence 
at  the  end  of  it,  which  signifies  a  good  deal  of  what  I 
have  to  expand  here, — "Civilization  is  the  making  of 
civil  persons.") 

Now,  farther,  observe  that  in  a  truly  civUized  and  dis- 
ciplined state,  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  meddle  with 
any  material  who  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  In  other  words,  the  arts  of  working  in  wood,  day, 
stone,  and  metal,  would  all  be  fins  arts  (working  in  iron 
for  machinery  becoming  an  entirely  distinct  business). 
There  would  be  no  joiner's  work,  no  smith's,  no  pottery 
nor  stone-cutting,  so  debased  in  character  as  to  be  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  finer  branches  of  the  same  art; 
and  to  at  least  one  of  these  finer  branches  (generally  in 
metal  work)  every  painter  and  sculptor  would  be  neces- 
sarily apprenticed  during  some  years  of  his  education. 
There  would  be  room,  in  these  four  trades  alone,  for 
nearly  every  grade  of  practical  intelligence  and  prodao- 
tive  imagination. 

But  it  should  not  be  artists  alone  who  are  exercised 

early  in  these  crafts.    It  would  be  part  of  my  scheme  ol 

physical  education  that  every  youth  in  the  State — ^from 

the  King's  son  downwards — should  learn  to  do  soma 

^  Appondlix  9 
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thing  finely  and  thoroaghlj  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  let 
lull  know  what  totuA  meant ;  and  what  stout  craftman- 
Fhip  meant ;  and  to  inform  him  of  many  things  besides, 
which  nc  man  can  learn  but  by  some  severely  accurate 
discipline  in  doing.  Let  him  once  learn  to  take  a  straight 
flhaving  off  a  plank,  or  draw  a  fine  curve  without  falter- 
ing, or  lay  a  brick  level  in  its  mortar ;  and  he  has  learned 
a  multitude  of  other  matters  which  no  lips  of  man  could 
ever  teach  him.  He  might  choose  his  craft,  but  whatever 
it  was,  he  should  leam  it  to  some  sufficient  degree  of  true 
dexterity:  and  the  result  would  be,  in  after  life,  that 
among  the  middle  classes  a  good  deal  of  their  house 
frumitore  would  be  made,  and  a  good  aeal  of  rough  work, 
more  or  less  clumsily,  but  not  ineffectively,  got  through, 
by  the  master  himself  and  his  sons,  with  much  further- 
ance of  their  general  health  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
increase  of  innocent  domestic  pride  and  pleasure,  and  to 
the  extinction  of  a  greal  deal  of  vulgar  upholstery  and 
other  mean  handicraft. 

Farther.  A  great  deal  of  the  vidgarity,  and  nearly  all 
the  vice,  of  retail  commerce,  involving  the  degradation  of 
]«r8ons  occupied  in  it,  depends  simply  on  the  fact  that 
their  minds  are  always  occupied  by  the  vital  (or  rather 
mortal)  question  of  profits.    I  should  at  once  put  an  end 

to  this  source  of  basenebS  uv  making  all  retail  dealers 
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merely  salaried  offlcen  in  the  employ  of  the  trade  gofldB ; 
the  Btewardfl,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  saleable  properties  ol 
those  guilds,  and  purveyors  of  such  and  such  articles  to  a 
given  numl)er  of  families.  A  perfectly  well-educated  per- 
son might  without  the  least  degradation  hold  such  an 
office  as  this,  however  poorly  paid ;  and  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  fact  of  his  being  well  educated  which  would 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  duties  to  the  public  without  the 
stimulus  of  direct  profit  Of  course  the  current  objectioB 
to  such  a  system  would  be  that  no  man,  for  a  r^ularly 
paid  salary,  would  take  pains  to  please  his  customers; 
and  the  answer  to  that  objection  is,  that  if  you  can  train 
a  man  to  so  much  unselfishness  as  to  offer  himself  fear- 
lessly to  the  chance  of  being  shot,  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  duty,  you  can  most  assuredly,  if  you  make  it 
also  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  train  him  to  the 
amount  of  self-denial  involved  in  looking  you  out  with 
care  such  a  piece  of  cheese  or  bacon  as  you  have  asked 
for. 

You  see  that  I  have  already  much  diminished  the 
number  of  employments  involving  degradation;  and 
raised  the  character  of  many  of  those  that  are  left. 
There  remain  to  be  considered  the  necessarily  ptdrful  or 
mechanical  works  of  mining,  forging,  and  the  like :  the 
undean,  noisome,  or  paltry  manufactures — ^the  various 
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kinds  of  transport — (by  merchant  shipping,  etc)— and 
the  conditions  of  menial  service. 

It  will  facilitate  the  examination  of  these  if  we  pnt 
tliem  for  the  moment  aside,  and  pass  to  the  other  division 
of  onr  dilenmia,  the  question,  namely,  what  kind  of  lives 
our  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  to  live,  for  whom  aU  this 
bard  work  is  to  be  dona 
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Vfih^  normal  PaaUian  and  Duties  of  the  Upper  Utasem. 
— Oenerdl  Statement  of  the  Land  Question. 

In  pasBiDg  now  to  the  statement  of  conditions  effecting 
the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  I  would  rather  have 
addressed  these  closing  letters  to  one  of  themselves  than 
to  you,  for  it  is  with  their  own  faults  and  needs  that  each 
class  is  primarily  concerned.  As  however,  unless  I  kept 
the  letters  private,  this  change  of  their  address  would  be 
but  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  form,  not  of  any  true  pru- 
dential use ;  and  as  besides  I  am  now  no  more  inclined  to 
reticence — ^prudent  or  otherwise ;  but  desire  only  to  state 
the  facts  of  our  national  economy  as  clearly  and  com- 
pletely as  may  be,  I  pursue  the  subject  without  respect 
of  persons. 

Before  examining  what  the  occupation  and  estate  of 
the  upper  classes  ought,  as  far  as  may  reasonably  be  con 
jectured,  finally  to  become,  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  in 
brief  terms  what  they  actrally  have  been  in  past  ages: 
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for  this,  in  many  respects,  they  most  also  always  be. 
The  upper  classes,  broadly  speaking,  are  always  origi- 
nally composed  of  the  best-bred  (in  the  merely  animal 
heose  of  the  term),  the  most  energetic,  and  most  thonght- 
ftil,  of  the  population,  who  either  by  strength  of  arm 
seize  the  land  from  the  rest,  and  make  slaves  of  them,  or 
bring  desert  land  into  cultivation,  over  which  they  have 
therefore,  within  certain  limits,  true  personal  right;  or 
by  industry,  accumulate  other  property,  or  by  choice 
devote  themselves  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and,  though 
poor,  obtain  an  acknowledged  superiority  of  position, 
shown  by  benefits  conferred  in  discovery,  or  in  teaching, 
or  in  gifts  of  art.  This  is  all  in  the  simple  course  of  the 
law  of  nature;  and  the  proper  offices  of  the  upper 
daases,  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest,  become,  there- 
fore, in  the  main  threefold  :-^ 

(A)  Those  who  are  strongest  of  arm  have  for  their 
proper  function  the  restraint  and  punishment  of  vice,  and 
the  general  maintenance  of  law  and  order ;  releasing  only 
from  its  original  subjection  to  their  power  that  which 
truly  deserves  to  be  emancipated. 

(B)  Those  who  are  superior  by  forethought  and  indns- 
trj,  have  for  their  function  to  be  the  providences  of  the 
foolish,  the  weak,  and  the  idle ;  and  to  establish  such  sys* 
terns  of  trade  and  distribution  of  goods  as  shall  preserve 
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the  lower  orders  from  perifihing  by  famino,  or  any  other 
ooDBeqnence  of  their  carelessness  or  folly,  and  to  bring 
them  all,  according  to  each  man's  capacity,  at  last  into 
some  harmonious  industry. 

(G)  The  third  class,  of  scholars  and  artists,  of  conrse 
have  for  function  the  teaching  and  delighting  of  the  infe- 
rior multitude. 

The  office  of  the  upper  classes,  then,  as  a  body,  is  to 
keep  order  among  their  inferiors,  and  raise  them  always 
to  the  nearest  level  with  themselves  of  which  those  infe- 
riors are  capable.  So  far  as  they  are  thus  occupied,  they 
are  invariably  loved  and  reverenced  intensely  by  all  be- 
neath them,  and  reach,  themselves,  the  highest  types  of 
human  power  and  beauty. 

This,  then,  being  the  natural  ordinance  and  function 
of  aristocracy,  its  corruption,  like  that  of  all  other  beau- 
tiful things  under  the  Devil's  touch,  is  a  very  fearful  one. 
Its  corruption  is,  that  those  who  ought  to  be  the  rulers 
and  gnides  of  the  people,  forsake  their  task  of  painful 
honourableness ;  seek  their  own  pleasure  and  pre-emi- 
nence only;  and  use  their  power,  subtlety,  conceded 
influence,  prestige  of  ancestry,  and  mechanical  instru- 
mentality of  martial  power,  to  make  the  lower  orders  toil 
for  them,  and  feed  and  clothe  them  for  nothing,  and  be- 
come in  various  ways  theii  living  property,  goods,  and 
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ehattels,  even  to  the  point  of  utter  regardleBsneas  of 
whatoTer  misery  these  fier&  may  suffer  throuj^  such 
ineolent  domination,  or*  they  themselves,  their  masten, 
eommit  of  crime  to  enforce  it 

And  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when  means 
of  various  and  tempting  pleasare  are  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  upper  classes  by  advanced  conditions  of 
national  conmierce  and  knowledge :  and  it  is  curiam  to 
be  the  case  as  soon  as  position  among  those  upper  classes 
becomes  any  way  purchaseable  with  money,  instead  of 
being  the  assured  measure  of  some  kind  of  worth  (either 
strength  of  hand,  or  true  wisdom  of  conduct,  or  imagina- 
tive gift).  It  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  the 
condition  of  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  ever  since  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  is  gradually  bringing  about  its 
niin,  and  in  that  ruin,  checked  only  by  the  power  which 
We  and  there  a  good  soldier  or  true  statesman  achieves 
over  the  putrid  chaos  of  its  vain  policy,  the  ruin  of  all 
beneath  it;  which  can  be  arrested  only,  either  by  the 
repentance  of  that  old  aristocracy  (hardly  to  be  hoped), 
or  by  the  stem  substitution  of  other  aristocracy  worthier 
than  it  Corrupt  as  it  may  be,  it  and  its  laws  together.  I 
would  at  this  moment,  if  I  could,  fasten  every  one  of  its 
institutions  down  with  bands  of  iron  and  ti-nst  for  all 
progress   and  help  against  its  tyranny  simply  to   the 
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patience  and  strength  of  private  condnct.  And  if  I  had 
to  choose,  I  would  tenfold  rather  see  the  tyranny  of  old 
Austria  triumphant  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  truFt 
to  the  chance  (or  rather  the  distant  certainty)  of  some 
day  seeing  a  true  Emperor  bom  to  its  throne,  than,  with 
every  privil^e  of  thought  and  act,  run  the  most  distant 
risk  of  seeing  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Germany 
and  England  become  like  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of 
America.* 

*  Mj  Amerioan  friends,  of  whom  ooa,  CHbuoles  EUot  Nortoii,  of  Gam- 
bridge,  is  the  beet  I  ha^e  in  the  world,  teU  me  I  know  nothing  about 
Amerioa..  It  maj  be  bo,  and  they  must  do  me  the  jitstioe  to  observe 
that  I,  therefore,  nsnaDj  May  nothing  about  Amerioa.  But  this  I  saj, 
because  the  Americans  as  a  nation  set  their  trust  in  Uberty  and  in 
equalil^,  of  which  I  detest  the  one,  and  denj  the  poesthOlty  of  the 
other ;  and  because,  also,  as  a  nation,  thej  are  whoDy  undesiions  of 
Rest,  and  incapable  of  it ;  ineyerent  of  themselyes,  both  in  the  pres- 
ent and  in  the  future ;  discontented  with  what  thej  axe,  jet  haying  no 
ideal  of  anything  which  they  desire  to  become,  as  the  tide  of  ths 
troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest. 

Some  f oQowing  passsges  in  this  letter,  oontalning  peraonal  veforenoai 
which  might,  iu  permanence,  haye  giyen  pain  or  offence,  are  now 
omitted— the  substance  of  them  being  also  irreleyant  to  my  main  pur- 
pose. These  few  words  about  the  American  war,  with  which  they  con- 
cluded, axe,  I  think,  worth  retaining : — **  All  methods  of  right  Qovom- 
ment  axe  to  be  communicated  to  foreign  nations  by  pezfectness  of 
example  and  fentfeness  of  patiently  expanded  power,  not  suddenly,  not 
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fint,  however  corrnpted,  the  aristocracy  of  any  natioc 
may  thus  be  always  divided  into  three  great  classes.  First, 
the  landed  proprietors  and  soldiers,  essentially  one  politi- 
cal body  (for  the  possession  of  land  can  only  be  maintained 
by  military  power) ;  secondly,  the  monied  men  and  leaden 
of  commerce ;  thirdly,  the  professional  men  and  masters  ir 
science,  art,  and  literatnre. 

And  we  were  to  consider  the  proper  duties  of  all  these, 
and  the  laws  probably  expedient  respecting  them.  Where- 
upon, in  the  outset  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  great  land  question. 

Great  as  it  may  be,  it  is  wholly  subordinate  to  those  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering.  The  laws  you  make 
r^arding  methods  of  labour,  or  to  secure  the  genuineness 
of  the  things  produced  by  it,  affect  the  entire  moral  state 
cf  the  nation,  and  all  possibility  of  human  happiness  for 
them.  The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  land  only  affects 
fheir  numbers.    By  this  or  that  law  respecting  land,  you 

■t  tlia  bajonet's  poinft.  And  fhongii  H  Is  tha  dal^  of  eruy  nation  to 
interfere,  at  bsjonet  point,  if  thej  have  the  sfarength  to  do  so,  to  sare 
anj  Ofipieflwd  mnltitiide,  or  even  indiTidnal,  from  manifest  Tiolenoe,  it 
It  ii  whoUj  unlawful  to  interfere  in  each  matter,  except  with  laoredlj 
pledged  limitation  of  the  objects  to  be  accompliahed  in  the  oppressed 
pe»u*s  faToor,  and  with  absolute  refusal  of  aU  seliish  advantage  and 
inenimqf  tmrUor^^  if  p(Medl  power  iMok  might  otherwise  aooma 
from  the  victocx.'* 
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decide  whether  the  nation  shall  consist  of  fifty  or  of  a  hnn 
dred  millions.  Bat  by  this  or  that  law  respecting  work, 
yon  decide  whether  the  given  number  of  millions  shall  be 
rogues,  or  honest  men ; — shall  be  wretches,  or  happy  men. 
And  the  question  of  numbers  is  wholly  immaterial,  com- 
pared with  that  of  character;  or  rather,  its  own  material* 
ness  depends  on  the  prior  determination  of  character. 
Make  your  nation  consist  of  knaves,  and,  as  Emerson  said 
long  ago,  it  is  but  the  case  of  any  other  vermin — ^^  the 
more,  the  worse."  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  narrower 
limits,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  final  concern  to  any  parent 
whether  he  shall  have  two  children,  or  four ;  but  matti^r 
of  quite  final  concern  whether  those  he  has,  shall, 
or  shall  not,  deserve  to  be  hanged.  The  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  land  question  at  all  arises  from  the  false, 
though  very  natural,  notion  on  the  part  of  many  reformers, 
and  of  large  bodies  of  the  poor,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  among  the  said  poor  would  be  an  immediate  and 
everlasting  relief  to  them.  An  immediate  relief  it  would 
be  to  the  extent  of  a  small  annual  sum  (you  may  easily 
calculate  how  little,  if  you  choose)  to  each  of  them ;  on  the 
strength  of  which  accession  to  their  finances,  they  would 
multiply  into  as  much  extra  personality  as  the  extra  pence 
would  sustain,  and  at  that  point  be  checked  by  starvatioiii 
exactly  as  they  are  now. 
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^117  other  form  of  pillage  would  benefit  them  oolj 
in  like  manner ;  and  in  reality  the  difficnlt  part  of  the 
question  reB]>ecting  nmnbers  is,  not  where  they  shall  be 
arrested,  bat  what  shall  be  the  method  of  their  arrest. 

An  island  of  a  certain  siase  has  standing  room  only  for 
80  many  pe6ple;  feeding  ground  for  a  great  many  fewer 
than  cocild  stand  on  it  Reach  the  limits  of  your  feeding 
ground,  and  you  most  cease  to  multiply,  must  emigrate, 
or  starve.  The  modes  in  which  the  pressure  is  gradually 
brought  to  bear  on  the  population  depend  on  the  justice 
of  your  laws ;  but  the  pressure  itself  must  come  at  last, 
whatever  the  distribution  of  the  land.  And  arithme- 
ticians seem  to  me  a  little  slow  to  remark  the  importance 
of  the  old  child's  puzzle  about  the  nails  in  the  horseshoe 
—when  it  is  populations  that  are  doubling  themselves, 
instead  of  farthings. 

The  essential  land  question  then  is  to  be  treated  quite 
separately  from  that  of  the  methods  of  restriction  of 
population.  The  land  question  is — ^At  what  point  will 
70U  resolve  to  stop!  It  is  separate  matter  of  discussion 
how  you  are  to  stop  at  it. 

And  this  essential  land  question — ^*  At  what  point  will 
70a  stop?" — ^is  itself  twofold.  You  have  to  consider 
first,  by  what  methods  of  land  distribution  you  can 
maintain  the  greatei^t  number  of  healthy  persons ;  a  id 
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Beoondly,  whether,  if  by  any  other  mode  of  distribution 
and  relative  ethical  laws,  you  can  raise  their  character, 
while  yon  diminish  their  numbers,  such  sacrifice  should 
be  made,  and  to  what  extent  t  I  think  it  wiU  be  better, 
for  clearness  sake,  to  end  this  letter  with  the  putting  of 
these  two  queries  in  their  decisive  form,  and  to  reserve 
suggestions  of  answer  for  my  next. 
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Of   the    Jwt    Tenure    of    Zandej    and   the  proper 
Functions  of  high  Puhlic   Officers. 

20A  AprOy  1887. 

I  MUST  repeat  to  yon,  once  more,  before  I  proceed, 
that  I  only  enter  on  this  part  of  onr  inqnirj  to  com- 
plete the  sequence  of  its  system  and  explam  folly  the 
bearing  of  former  condnsions,  and  not  for  any  imme- 
diately practicable  good  to  be  got  out  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Whatever  I  have  hitherto  nrged  upon  you,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men  quietly  to  promote,  and 
finally  to  secure,  by  the  patient  resolution  of  personal 
conduct;  but  no  action  could  be  taken  in  redistribu- 
tion of  land,  or  in  limitation  of  the  incomes  of  the 
upper  classes,  without  grave  and  prolonged  civil  dis- 
turbance. 

Such  disturbance,  however,  is  only  too  likely  to  take 
place,  if  the  existing  theories  of  political  economy  are 
•Hawed  credence  much  longer.  In  the  writings  of 
the  vulgar  economists,  nothing  more  excites  ,my  indig 
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nation  than  the  subterfuges  by  which  they  endeavour  tc 
accommodate  their  pseudo-science  to  the  existing  abuses 
of  wealth  by  disguising  the  true  nature  of  rent.  I 
will  not  waste  time  in  exposing  their  faUacies,  but 
will  put  the  truth  for  you  into  as  clear  a  shape  aa 
I  can. 

Rent,  of  whatevef  kind,  is,  briefly,  the  price  continu- 
ously paid  for  the  loan  of  the  property  of  another  person. 
It  may  be  too  little,  or  it  may  be  just,  or  exorbitant, 
or  altogether  unjustifiable,  accordmg  to  circumstances. 
Exorbitant  rents  can  only  be  exacted  from  ignorant 
or  necessitous  rent  payers;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  conditions  of  state  economy  that  there  should 
be  clear  laws  to  prevent  such  exaction. 

I  may  interrupt  myself  for  a  moment  to  give  you 
an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  The  most  wretched 
houses  of  the  poor  in  London  often  pay  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  to  the  landlord ;  and  I  have  known  an  instance 
of  sanitary  legislation  being  hindered,  to  the  loss  of  many 
hundreds  of  lives,  in  order  that  the  rents  of  a  noble- 
man, derived  from  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  might 
not  be  diminished.  And  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  me  to 
see  Mr.  J.  8.  Mill  foiuning  at  the  mouth,  and  really 
afflicted  conscientiously,  because  he  supposes  one  man 
to  have  bean  unjustly  hanged,  while  by  his  own  failure 
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(I  believe,  tDiykd  fEulnre)  in  atating  dearly  to  the 
public  one  of  the  first  elementary  tmths  of  the  sdenoe 
be  profeflses,  he  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  oonimifiaion 
of  the  cmelleBt  poeaible  form  of  mnrder  on  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  yearly,  for  the  sake  simply  of  putting 
moDey  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  I  felt  this 
evil  so  strongly  that  I  bought,  in  the  worst  part  of 
London,  one  freehold  and  one  leasehold  property,  con- 
sisting  of  houses  inhabited  by  the  lowest  poor;  in  order 
to  try  what  change  in  their  comfort  and  habits  I  could 
effect  by  taking  only  a  just  rent,  but  that  firmly.  The 
booses  of  the  leasehold  pay  me  five  per  cent. ;  the 
fiunihes  that  used  to  have  one  room  in  them  have  now 
two;  and  are  more  orderly  and  hopeful  besides;  and 
tbare  is  a  surplus  still  on  the  rents  they  pay,  after  I 
bave  taken  my  five  per  cent,  with  which,  if  all  goes 
well,  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  buy  twelve  years 
of  the  lease  from  me.  The  freehold  pays  three  per  cent., 
with  similar  results  in  the  comfort  of  the  tenant.  This 
is  merely  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  firm 
State  action  in  such  matters. 

Kext,  of  wholly  unjustifiable  rents.  These  are  for 
tbiogs  which  are  n^t,  and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider 
tt,  personal  or  exchangeable  property  Bodies  of  men, 
lind,  water,  and  air,  are  the  principal  of  these  thin^. 
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Parentheticalljr,  may  I  ask  you  to  observe,  that  fJiougb 
a  fearless  defender  of  some  forms  of  slaveiy,  I  am  no 
defender  of  the  slave  invade.  It  is  by  a  blnndering  cou* 
fusion  of  ideas  between  govemmg  men,  and  trading  in 
men,  and  by  eonseqaent  interference  with  the  restraint| 
instead  of  only  with  the  sale,  that  most  of  the  great 
errors  in  action  have  been  cansed  among  the  emancipa- 
tion men.  I  am  prepared,  if  the  need  be  clear  to  my 
own  mind,  and  if  the  power  is  in  my  hands,  to  throw 
men  into  prison,  or  any  other  captivity — ^to  bind  them 
or  to  beat  them — ^and  force  them  for  such  periods,  as 
I  may  judge  necessary,  to  any  kind  of  irksome  labour ; 
and  on  occasion  of  desperate  resistance,  to  hang  or  shoot 
them.    But  I  will  not  sdl  them. 

Bodies  of  men,  or  women,  then  (and  much  more,  as  I 
said  before,  their  souls),  must  not  be  bought  or  sold. 
Neither  must  land,  nor  water,  nor  air. 

Yet  all  these  may  on  certain  terms  be  bound,  or  secured 
in  possession,  to  particular  persons  under  certain  oondi- 
tions.  For  instance,  it  may  be  proper  at  a  certain  time, 
to  give  a  man  permission  to  possess  land,  as  you  give 
him  permission  to  marry ;  and  farther,  if  he  wishes  it 
and  works  for  it,  to  secure  to  him  the  land  needful  for 
his  life,  as  you  secure  his  wife  to  him ;  and  make  both 
utterly  his  own,  without   in   the  least    admitting   his 
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right  to  buy  other  people's  wives,  or  fields,  or  to  sell  his 
own. 

And  the  right  action  of  a  State  respecting  its  land  is, 
mdeed,  to  secure  it  in  Tarions  portions  to  those  of  its 
citizens  who  deserve  to  be  trusted  with  it,  according  to 
their  respective  desires,  and  proved  capacities ;  and  aftei 
having  so  secured  it  to  each,  to  exercise  only  such  vig- 
ilance over  his  treatment  of  it  as  the  State  must  give 
also  to  his  treatment  of  his  wife  and  servants;  for  the 
most  part  leaving  him  free,  but  interfering  in  cases  of 
gi068  mismanagement  or  abuse  of  power.  And  in  the 
case  of  great  old  families,  which  always  ought  to  be,  and 
in  some  measure,  however  decadent,  still  truly  are,  the 
noblest  monumental  architecture  of  the  kingdom,  living 
temples  of  sacred  tradition  and  hero's  religion,  so  much 
land  ought  to  be  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity  as 
may  enable  them  to  live  thereon  with  all  circumstances  ot 
•tate  and  outward  nobleness ;  but  their  income  must  in 
no  wise  he  derived  from  the  rents  of  Uy  nor  must  they 
be  occupied  (even  in  the  most  distant  or  subordinately 
administered  methods),  in  the  exaction  of  rents.  That 
is  not  noblemen's  work.  Their  income  must  be  fixed, 
and  paid  them  by  the  State,  as  the  King's  is. 

So  far  from  their  land  being  to  them  a  source  of  in- 
come, it  should  be  on  the  whole  costly  to  them,  being 
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kept  over  great  part  of  it  in  conditions  of  natural  grace, 
which  return  no  rent  but  their  loveliness;  and  the  rest 
made,  at  whatever  cost,  exemplary  in  perfection  of  such 
agriculture  as  developes  the  happiest  peasant  life ;  agri- 
culture which,  as  I  will  show  70U  hereafter,  must  reject 
the  aid  of  all  mechanism  except  that  of  instruments 
guided  solely  by  the  human  hand,  or  bj  animal,  or  di* 
rectlj  natural  forces ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  com- 
pete for  profitableness  with  agriculture  carried  on  by  aid 
of  machinery. 

And  now  for  the  occupation  of  this  body  of  men, 
maintained  at  fixed  perennial  cost  of  the  State. 

You  know  I  said  I  should  want  no  soldiers  of  special 
skill  or  pugnacity,  for  all  my  boys  would  be  soldiers. 
But  I  assuredly  want  cajptaina  of  soldiers,  of  special  skill 
and  pugnacity.  And  also,  I  said  I  should  strongly  object 
to  the  appearance  of  any  lawyers  in  my  territory.  Mean- 
ing, however,  by  lawyers,  people  who  live  by  arguing  abont 
law — not  people  appointed  to  administer  law ;  and  people 
who  Uve  by  eloquently  misrepresenting  facts — ^not  people 
appointed  to  discover  and  plainly  represent  them. 

Therefore,  the  youth  of  this  landed  aristocracy  are  to 
be  trained  in  my  schools  to  these  two  great  callings,  not 
hy  which,  but  in  which,  they  are  to  live. 

They  are  to  be  trained,  all  of  them,  in  per&ct  sdenoe 
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^  war,  and  in  perfect  seienoe  of  eflsential  law.  And 
from  their  body  are  to  be  chosen  the  captains  and  the 
judges  of  England,  its  advocates,  and  generally  its  State 
officers,  all  snch  functions  being  held  for  fixed  pay  (as 
already  our  officers  of  the  Church  and  army  are  paid), 
aad  no  fonction  connected  with  the  administration  of  law 
ever  paid  by  casual  fee.  And  the  head  of  such  family 
shoidd,  in  his  own  right,  having  passed  due  (and  high) 
examination  in  the  science  of  law,  and  not  otherwise,  be 
a  judge,  law  ward  or  Lord,  having  jurisdiction  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  such  as  our  present  judges  have, 
after  such  case  shall  have  been  fully  represented  before, 
and  received  verdict  from,  a  jury,  composed  exclusively 
of  the  middle  or  lower  orders,  and  in  which  no  member 
of  the  aristocracy  should  sit  But  from  the  decision  of 
these  jmies,  or  from  the  Lord's  sentence,  there  should  be 
a  final  appeal  to  a  tribunal,  the  highest  in  the  land,  held 
solely  in  the  Sing's  name,  and  over  which,  in  the  capital, 
the  Eling  himself  should  preside,  and  therein  give  judg- 
ment on  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  each  year;  and  in 
other  places  and  at  other  times,  Judges  appointed  by  eleo* 
tion  (under  certain  conditions)  out  of  any  order  of  men 
in  the  State  (the  election  being  national,  not  provincial), 
and  all  causes  brought  before  these  judges  should  be 
deeided,  without  appeal,  Iqr  their  own  aQtbcHity-;  not  by 
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jarics.    This,  then,  recasting  it  for  yon  into  brief  vieWj 
would  be  the  entire  Bcheme  of  State  anthorities : — 

1.  The  King :  exercising,  as  part  both  of  his  prerogi^ 
tive  and  his  duty,  the  office  of  a  supreme  judge  at  stated 
times  in  the  central  court  of  appeal  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Supreme  judges  appointed  by  national  election ; 
exercising  sole  authority  in  courts  of  final  appeal. 

3.  Ordinary  judges,  holding  the  office  hereditarily 
under  conditions ;  and  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber (and  liable  to  have  it  increased  if  necessary  by  the 
King's  appointment):  the  office  of  such  judges  being 
to  administer  the  national  laws  under  the  decision  of 
juries. 

4.  State  officers  charged  with  the  direction  of  public 
agency  in  matters  of  public  utility. 

5.  Bishops,  charged  with  offices  of  supervision  and  aid, 
to. family  by  family,  and  person  by  person. 

6.  The  officers  of  war,  of  various  ranks. 

7.  The  officers  of  public  instruction,  of  various  ranks. 
I  have  sketched  out  this  scheme  for  you  somewhat 

prematurely,  for  I  would  rather  have  conducted  you  to 
it  step  by  step,  and  as  I  brought  forward  the  reasons  for 
the  several  pai*ts  of  it ;  but  it  is  on  other  grounds  de- 
sirable that  you  should  have  it  to  refer  to,  as  I  go  on. 
Without  depending  anywise  upon  nomendatnie^  yet 
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holding  it  important  as  a  sign  and  record  of  the  mean* 
iiigB  of  things,  I  may  tell  you  farther  that  I  fihonld  call 
the  elected  Bupr^ne  Judges,  *^ Princes;"  the  hereditary 
Judges,  '^ Lords;"  and  the  officers  of  public  guidance, 
'^Dokes;"  and  that  the  social  rank  of  these  persons 
would  be  very  closely  correspondent  to  that  implied  by 
such  titles  under  our  present  constitution;  only  much 
more  leaL  and  usefoL    And  in  conclusion  of  this  letter, 
I  will  but  add,  that  if  yon,  or  other  readers,  think  it  idle 
of  me  to  write  or  dream  of  such  things ;  as  if  any  of 
them  were  in  our  power,  or  within  possibility  of  any 
near  realisation,  and  above  all,  Tain  to  write  of  them  to 
a  workman  at  Sunderland :  you  are  to  remember  what  I 
told  you  at  the  beginning,  that  I  go  on  with  this  part  of 
my  subject  in  some  fulfilment  of  my  long-conceived  plan, 
too  large  to  receive  at  present  any  deliberate  ezecutiou 
from  my  failing  strength  (being  the  body  of  the  work 
to  which  **  Munera  Pulveris "  was  intended  merely  for 
an  introduction);  and   that   I   address   it   to   you    be- 
cause I  know  that  the  working  men  of  England  must 
for  some  time  be  the  only  body  to  which  we.  can  look 
for  resistance  to  the  deadly  influence  of  monied  power. 
I  intend,  however,  to  write  to  you  at  tiiis  moment 
one  more   letter,  partly  explanatory  of  minor  details 
neoeesarily  omitted  in  this,  and  chiefly  of  the  proper 
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office  of  the  soldier ;  and  thea  I  most  delay  the  ooVu- 
pletion  of  even  this  poor  task  nntil  after  the  days  hare 
turned,  for  I  have  qnite  other  work  to  do  in  the  bright- 
ness of  iLo  fall-opened  spring. 

P.S. — ^As  I  have  used  somewhat  strong  language,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  equivocations  of  the  econo- 
mists on  tho  sabject  of  rent,  I  had  better  refer  yon  to 
one  characteristie  example.  Yon  will  find  in  paragraph 
6ih  and  6th  of  Book  H,  chap.  2,  of  Mr.  MiU's  ''Princi- 
ples,'' that  the  right  to  tenure  of  land  is  based,  by  hia 
admission,  only  on  the  proprietor's  being  its  improver. 

Without  pausing  to  dwell  on  the  objection  that  land 
cannot  be  improved  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that, 
at  the  reaching  of  that  point,  farther  claim  to  tenure 
would  cease,  on  Mr.  Mill's  principle, — ^take  even  this 
admission,  with  its  proper  subsequent  conclusion,  that 
''in  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was  it  ever 
contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be 
merely  a  sinecurist  quartered  on  it."  Now,  had  that 
conclasion  been  farther  followed,  it  would  have  com- 
pelled the- admission  that  all  rent  was  unjustifiable  which 
normally  maintained  any  person  in  idleness;  which  is 
indi)cd  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Mill 
instantly  retreats  from  this  perilous  admission;  and 
after  three  or  four  pages  of  discussion  (quite  accurate 
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kft  its  part)  of  the  limitB  of  power  in  management  of 
the  land  itself  (which  apply  just  as  Btricdj  to  the  peasant 
proprietor  as  to  the  cottier's  landlord),  he  begs  the  whole 
question  at  issne  in  one  brief  sentence,  slipped  cnnningly 
into  the  middle  of  a  long  one  which  appears  to  bo  tell- 
iiig  all  the  other  way,  and  in  which  the  fatal  assertion 
(of  the  right  to  rent)  nestles  itself,  as  if  it  had  been 
already  proved, — ^thns  I  italicise  the  nnproved  assertion 
in  whi^  the  venom  of  the  entire  falsehood  is  cob- 
eentrated. 

^Even  in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  a  man  whom, 
thongh  only  one  among  millions,  the  law  permits  to 
hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his  single  share,  is  not  en- 
titled  to  think  that  all  this  is  given  to  him  to  use  and 
abnse,  and  deal  with  it  as  if  it  concerned  nobody  but 
himsell  The  rents  or  proJUs  which  he  can  obtain  from 
U  are  hisy  and  his  only;  bnt  with  regard  to  the  land, 
m  everything  which  he  abstains  from  doing,  he  is  morally 
bonnd,  and  should,  whenever  the  case  admits,  be  legally 
eompelled,-  to  make  his  interest  and  pleasnre  consistent 
with  the  public  good.*' 

I  say,  this  sentence  in  italics  is  slipped  cunningly 
into  the  long  sentence,  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  conse- 
quence ;  and  above  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Idl's  equivocations  on  this  snbject  are  wilfiiL     It  is 
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a  grave  accnsation;  but  I  cannot,  by  any  stretch  ci 
charity,  attribute  these  misrepresentations  to  absolute 
dulness  and  blantness  of  brain,  either  in  Mr.  Mill  or 
his  follower,  Mr.  Fawcett  Mr.  Mill  is  capable  of  im- 
mense involuntary  error;  but  his  involuntary  erroi-s 
are  usually  owing  to  his  seeing  only  one  or  two  of  the 
many  sides  of  a  thing:  not  to  obscure  sight  of  the  side 
he  doe9  see.  Thus,  his  ^^ Essay  on  Liberty"  only  takes 
cognisance  of  facts  that  make  for  liberty,  and  of  none 
that  make  for  restraint.  But  in  its  statement  of  all 
that  can  be  said  for  liberty,  it  is  so  clear  and  keen  that 
I  have  myself  quoted  it  before  now  as  the  best  authority 
on  that  side.  And  if  arguing  in  favour  of  Bent,  abso- 
lutely, and  with  clear  explanation  of  what  it  was,  he 
had  then  defended  it  with  all  his  might,  I  should  have 
attributed  to  him  only  the  honest  shortsightedness  of 
partisanship;  but  when  I  find  his  defining  sentences 
full  of  subtle  entanglement  and  reserve — and  that  re- 
serve held  throughout  his  treatment  of  this  particular 
subject — I  cannot,  whether  I  utter  the  suspicion  or  not, 
keep  the  sense  of  wilfulness  in  the  misrepresentation 
from  remaining  in  my  mind.  And  if  there  be  indeed 
groimd  for  this  blame,  and  Mr.  Mill,  for  fear  of  fostering 
political  agitation,*  has  disguised  what  he  knows  to  be 
*Wlth  at  last  the  natural  oonaeqaeiioea  of  oowaxdioe,— Attvogitjo 
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Ey^ts  about  rent,  I  would  ask  him  as  one  of  the  leading 
monbers  of  the  Jamaica  GommitteOy  which  is  the  greater 
crime,  boldlj  to  sign  warrant  for  the  sndden  death  of 
one  man,  known  to  be  an  agitator,  in  the  immediate 
outbreak  of  sach  agitation,  or  by  equivocation  in  a 
scientific  work,  to  sign  warrants  for  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  slow  misery,  tor  fear  of  an  agitation 
which  has  not  begun;  and  if  b^un,  would  be  carried 
on  by  debate,  not  by  the  sword ! 

erine  and  ftrebaflfll  Let  the  upper  elnwM  apeak  the  trath  about 
flwmaelTaa  tMiIiOj,  and  th^  wiU  know  haw  to  defend  themaelyea 
ffmrinaaly.  It  ia  eqnirocation  In  prindpla,  and  dereUotUm  from  dntjf , 
w]iiidinielftatUaiiaioteaainAmob*apieasnoe.— (Dea  16«li,  1807.) 
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The  Office  of  the  Soldier. 

Apra  2S,  1887. 
I  HiTBT  once  more  deprecate  your  probable  suppoeitioii 
that  I  bring  forward  this  ideal  plan  of  State  government, 
either  with  any  idea  of  its  appearing,  to  our  present  pub- 
lic mindy  practicable  even  at  a  remote  period,  or  with  any 
positive  and  obstinate  adherence  to  the  particular  form 
suggested.  There  are  no  wiser  words  among  the  manj 
wise  ones  of  the  most  rational  and  keen-sighted  of  old 
English  men  of  the  world,  dian  these : — 

*'  For  forms  of  goverament  let  fools  contest; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best" 

For,  indeed,  no  form  of  government  is  of  anj  use  among 
bad  men ;  and  any  form  will  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
good;  but  the  essence  of  all  government  among  gor»d 
men  is  this,  that  it  is  mainly  occupied  in  the  produdum 
and  recognition  of  himum  worthy  and  in  the  detection 
and  extinction  of  human  unworthiness ;  and  every  Gov- 
ernment which  produces  and  recognizes  worth,  will  also 
inevitably  use  the  worth  it  has  found  to  govern  witli ; 
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and  therefore  fall  into  some  approximation  to  snch  a 
Bystem  as  I  have  described.  And,  as  I  told  joa,  I  do 
not  contend  for  names,  nor  particular  powers — though  I 
Btate  those  which  seem  to  me  most  advisable;  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  the  precise  extent  of  authorities 
must  be  different  in  every  nation  at  different  times,  and 
uught  to  be  so,  according  to  their  circumstances  and 
character;  and  all  that  I  assert  with  confidence  is  the 
necessity,  within  afterwards  definable  limits,  of  some 
iuch  authorities  as  these;  that  is  to  say, 

I.  An  cimrvofU  one: — ^by  which  all  men  shall  be 
looked  after  and  taken  note  of. 

IL  A  Kdpfvl  one,  from  which  those  who  need  help 
may  get  it. 

in.  A  prudential  one,  which  shall  not  let  people  dig 
m  wrong  places  for  coal,  nor  make  railroads  where  they 
are  not  wanted ;  and  which  shall  also,  with  true  provi- 
dence, insist  on  their  digging  in  right  places  for  coal,  in 
a  safe  numner,  and  making  railroads  where  they  are 
wanted. 

lY.  A  martial  one,  which  will  punish  knaves,  and 
make  idle  persons  work. 

Y.  An  inrinujiive  one,  which  shall  tell  everybody 
what  it  is  their  duty  to  know,  and  be  ready  pleasantly 
to  answer  questions  if  anybody  asks  them. 
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YI.  A  ddiberate  and  deciavoe  one,  which  ahall  jndge 
by  law,  and  amend  or  make  law ; 

yn.  An  exemplary  one,  which  shall  show  what  is 
loveliest  in  the  art  of  life. 

Yon  may  divide  or  name  those  several  offices  as  you 
will,  or  they  may  be  divided  in  practice  as  expediency 
may  recommend;  the  plan  I  have  stated  merely  pnts 
them  all  into  the  simplest  forms  and  relations. 

Yon  see  I  have  just  defined  the  martial  power  as  that 
'^  which  punishes  knaves  and  makes  idle  persons  work." 
For  that  is  indeed  the  ultimate  and  perennial  soldiership ; 
that  is  the  essential  warrior^s  office  to  the  end  of  time. 
^^  There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.''  To  the  compel- 
ling of  sloth,  and  the  scourging  of  sin,  the  strong  hand 
will  have  to  address  itself  as  long  as  this  wretched  little 
dusty  and  volcanic  world  breeds  nettles,  and  ^pits  fire. 
The  soldier's  office  at  present  is  indeed  supposed  to  be 
the  defence  of  his  country  against  other  countries ;  but 
that  is  an  office  which — Utopian  as  yon  may  think  the 
saying — ^will  soon  now  be  extinct  I  say  so  fearlessly, 
though  I  say  it  with  wide  war  threatened,  at  this  moment^ 
in  the  East  and  West.  For  observe  what  the  standing 
of  .nations  on  their  defence  really  means.  It  means  tliat, 
bat  for  snch  armed  attitude,  each  of  them  would  go  and 
rob  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  active 
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penons  in  every  nation  are  at  present — ^thieves.  I  ain 
Teiy  sorry  that  this  should  still  be  so ;  but  it  will  not  be 
GO  long.  National  exhibitions^  indeed,  will  not  bring 
peace;  bnt  national  education  will,  and  that  is  soon 
coming.  I  can  judge  of  this  by  my  own  mind,  for  I  am 
myself  natnrally  as  covetous  a  person  as  lives  in  this 
world,  and  am  as  eagerly-minded  to  go  and  steal  some 
tilings  the  French  have  got,  as  any  housebreaker  conld 
be,  having  due  to  attractive  spoons.  If  I  could  by  mili- 
tary incnrsion  carry  off  Paul  Veronese's  ^'Marriage  in 
Cana,"  and  the  '^  Yenus  Yictrix"  and  the  ^^  Hours  of  St 
Louis,"  it  would  give  me  the  profoundest  satisfaction  to 
accomplish  the  foray  successfully;  neverlheless,  being  a 
comparatively  educated  person,  I  should  most  assuredly 
not  give  myself  that  satisfaction,  though  there  were  not 
an  ounoe  of  gunpowder,  nor  a  bayonet,  in  aU  France. 
I  have  not  the  least  mind  to  rob  anybody,  however  mnch 
I  may  covet  what  they  have  got ;  and  I  know  that  the 
French  and  British  public  may  and  will,  with  many  other 
publics,  be  at  last  brought  to  be  of  this  mind  also ;  and 
to  see  farther  that  a  nation's  real  strength  and  happiness 
do  not  depend  on  properties  and  territories,  nor  on  ma- 
chinery for  their  defence ;  bnt  on  their  getting  such  ter- 
ritory as  they  haoe,  well  filled  with  none  but  respectable 
persons.    Which  is  a  way  of  u^mteiy  enlargij^  one^s 
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territory,  feasible  to  every  potentate ;  and  dependent  no 
wise  on  getting  Trent  tnmed,  or  Eliine-edge  reached. 

Not  bnt  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  maj 
often  be  soldiers'  dntj  to  seize  territory,  and  hDld  it 
strongly ;  but  only  from  banditti,  or  savage  and  idle  per- 
sons. 

Thus,  both  Calabria  and  Greece  onght  to  have  been 
irresistibly  occnpied  long  ago.  Instead  of  qnarrelling 
with  Austria  about  Venice,  the  Italians  onght  to  have 
made  a  trace  with  her  for  ten  years,  on  condition  only 
of  her  destroying  no  monuments,  and  not  taxing  Italians 
more  than  Germans ;  and  then  thrown  the  whole  force 
of  their  army  <)h  Calabria,  shot  down  every  bandit  in  it 
in  a  week,  and  forced  the  peasantry  of  it  into  honest 
work  on  every  hill  side,  with  stent  and  immediate  help 
from  the  soldiers  in  embanking  streams,  building  walls, 
and  the  like;  and  Italian  finance  would  have  been  a 
much  pleasanter  matter  for  the  King  to  take  account 
of  by  this  time ;  and  a  fleet  might  have  been  floating 
under  Garganus  strong  enough  to  sweep  every  hostile 
sail  out  of  the  Adriatic,  instead  of  a  disgraced  and  use- 
less remnant  of  one,  about  to  be  put  up  to  auction. 

And  similarly,  we  ought  to  have  occupied  Greece  in- 
stantly^ when  they  asked  us,  whether  Kussia  liked  it  or 
not ;  given  them  an  English  king,  mtiAe  good  roads  fiar 
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them,  and  Btont  laws;  and  kept  them,  and  their  hills  and 
fleas,  with  righteoos  shepherding  of  Arcadian  fields,  and 
rigfateons  ruling  of  Salaminian  wave,  until  they  could 
hsLve  given  themselves  a  Oreek  king  of  men  again;  and 
obeyed  him,  like  men. 

It  is  stnmge  that  just  before  I  finish  work  for  this 
time,  there  comes  the  first  real  and  notable  sign  of  the 
Tictory  of  the  principles  I  have  been  fighting  for,  these 
seven  years.  It  is  only  a  newspaper  paragraph,  but  it 
means  much.  Look  at  the  second  column  of  the  11th 
page  of  yesterday's  PaU  Mail  Gazette.  The  paper  has 
taken  a  wonderful  fit  of  misprinting  lately  (unless  my 
frieud  John  Simon  has  been  knighted  on  his  way  to 
Weimar,  which  would  be  much  too  right  and  good  a 
thing  to  be  a  likely  one) ;  but  its  straws  of  talk  mark 
which  way  the  wind  blows  perhaps  more  early  than  those 
of  any  other  journal — and  look  at  the  question  it  puts 
m  that  page,  ^  Whether  political  economy  be  the  sordid 
and  materialistic  science  some  account  it,  or  almost  the 
noblest  on  which  thought  can  be  employed?^  Might 
not  yon  as  well  have  determined  that  question  a  little 
while  ago,  friend  Public?  and  known  what  political 
eooiuxny  10m,  before  you  talked  so  much  about  it  t 
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But,  hark,  again — ^^  Ostentatioa,  parental  pride,  and  a 
host  of  moral"  (immoral?)  "qualities  must  be  rocog- 
nized  as  among  the  springs  of  industry ;  political  ecou* 
omj  should  not  ignore  these,  but,  to  discuss  them,  ti 
mutt  cUxmdon  U$  pretensiona  to  the  preoiiion  qf  ajpur4 
icienoe.^^ 

Well  done  the  PaU  MaU/  Had  it  written  "Pru- 
dence and  parental  affection,"  instead  of  "  Ostentation 
and  parental  pride,"  "must  be  recognized  among  the 
springs  of  industry,"  it  would  have  been  still  better ;  and 
it  would  then  have  achieved  die  expression  of  a  part  of 
the  truth,  which  I  put  into  clear  terms  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  "  Unto  this  Last,"  in  the  year  1862 — which  it 
has  thus  taken  five  years  to  get  half  way  into  the  pub- 
lie's  head. 

"Among  the  delusions  which  at  different  periods  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  minds  of  laige  masses  of 
'  the  human  race,  perhaps  the  most  curious— certainly  the 
least  creditable — ^is  the  modem  sai^uani  science  of  po- 
litical economy,  based  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageoua 
code  of  social  action  may  be  determined,  irrespectively 
of  the  influence  of  social  affection." 

Look  also  at  the  definition  of  skill,  p.  87. 

"Under  the  term  ^ skill'  I  mean  to  include  the 
united  fqroe  of  experience,  inteOeet,  and  pasuoD,  in  tboir 
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operation  on  manual  labour,  and  under  the  term  ^pas- 
sion' to  include  the  entire  range  of  the  moral  feel 
iiigs.^ 

I  say  half  way  into  tlie  public's  head,  because  jou  see, 
a  few  lines  further  on,  the  PaU  Mall  hopes  for  a  pause 
^'half  way  between  the  rigidity  of  Ricardo  and  the  senti- 
mentality of  Rnskin." 

With  one  hand  on  their  pocket,  and  the  other  on  their 
heart !  Be  it  so  for  the  present ;  we  shall  see  how  long 
rhis  statuesque  attitude  can  be  maintained  ;  meantime,  it 
chances  strangely — as  several  other  things  have  chanced 
while  I  was  writing  these  notes  to  you — that  they  should 
have  put  in  that  sneer  (two  lines  before)  at  my  note  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  and  Platonic  sirens,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  was  doubting  whether  I  would  or 
would  not  tell  you  the  significance  of  the  last  song  of 
Ariel  in  the  Tempest 

I  had  half  determined  not,  but  now  I  shalL  And 
this  was  what  brought  me  to  think  of  it — 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  called  on  Mr.  H.  0.  Sorby,  to 
see  some  of  the  results  of  an  inquiry  he  has  been  follow* 
ing  all  last  year,  into  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  leaves  and  flowers. 

You  most  probably  have  heard  (at  all  events,  may 
^th  litde  trouble  hear)  of  the  marvellous  power  which 
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chemical  aoaljsis  has  received  in  recent  diflooTerieff  ro 
Bpecting  the  laws  of  light. 

Mj  friend  showed  me  the  rainbow  of  the  rose,  and 
the  rainbow  of  the  violet,  and  the  rainbow  of  the  hya- 
cinth, and  the  rainbow  of  forest  leaves  being  bom,  and 
the  rainbow  of  forest  leaves  dying. 

And,  last,  he  showed  me  the  rainbow  of  blood.  It 
was  but  the  three  hondreth  part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in 
a  drop  of  water:  and  it  cast  its  measured  bars,  for 
ever  recognisable  now  to  human  sight,  on  the  chord 
of  the  seven  colours.  And  no  drop  of  that  red  rain 
can  now  be  shed,  bo  small  as  that  the  stain  of  it  can- 
not  be  known,  and  the  voice  of  it  heard  out  of  the 
ground. 

But  the  seeing  these  flower  colours,  and  the  iris  of 
blood  together  with  them,  just  while  I  was  trying  to 
gather  into  brief  space  the  right  laws  of  war,  brought 
vividly  back  to  me  my  dreaming  fancy  of  long  ago,  that 
even  the  trees  of  the  earth  were  ^^capable  of  a  kind  of 
sorrow,  as  they  opened  their  innocent  leaves  in  vain  for 
men;  and  along  the  dells  of  England  her  beeches  cast 
their  dappled  sliades  only  where  the  outlaw  drew  his 
bow,  and  the  king  rode  his  careless  chase;  amidst  the 
fair  defiles  of  the  Apennines^  the  twisted  olive-trunks  hid 
the  ambushes  of  treacheryi  aad  on  their  meadowi,  day 
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bjr  day,  the  lilies  which  were  white  at  the  dawn  were 
washed  with  crimson  at  sunset.'' 

And  so  also  now  this  chance  word  of  the  daily  joor- 
nal,  about  the  sirens,  brought  to  my  mind  the  div'ne 
passage  in  the  Cratylns  of  Plato,  about  the  place. of  the 
dead: — 

^  And  none  of  those  who  dwell  there  desire  to  depart 
thence, — ^no,  not  even  the  Sirens ;  but  even  they,  the  se- 
ducers, are  there  themselves  beguiled,  and  they  who 
lulled  all  men,  themselves  laid  to  rest — they,  and  all 
others — such  sweet  songs  doth  death  know  how  to  sing 
to  them-" 
80  also  the  Hebrew. 

**  And  desire  shaU  fail,  because  man  goeth  to  his  long 
home."  For  you  know  I  told  you  the  Sirens  were  not 
pleasures,  but  desires;  being  always  represented  in  old 
Greek  art  as  having  human  faces,  with  birds'  wings  and 
feet,  and  sometimes  with  eyes  upon  their  wings ;  and 
there  are  not  two  more  important  passages  in  all  litera- 
ture, respecting  the  laws  of  labour  and  of  life,  than 
those  two  great  descriptions  of  the  Sirens  in  Homer  and 
Plate,— the  Sirens  of  death,  and  Sirens  of  eternal  life, 
representing  severally  the  earthly  and  heavenly  desires 
of  men ;  the  heavenly  desires  singing  to  the  motion  of 
dreles  of  the  (|pher^,  and  the  earthly  on  the  rocks  of 
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fatalleBt  Bliipwreck.  A  fact  which  may  indeed  bo  re 
garded  "sentimentally,''  but  it  is  also  a  profoundly  im- 
portant politico-economical  one. 

And  now  for  Shakespeare's  song. 

You  will  find  if  you  look  back  to  the  analysis  of  it, 
given  in  "  Munera  Pulveris,"  that  the  whole  play  of  the 
Tempest  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  powers  of 
true,  and  therefore  spiritual,  Liberty,  as  opposed  to  true, 
and  therefore  carnal  and  brutal  Slavery.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  nor  a  rhyme,  sung  or  uttered  by  Ariel  or  Cali- 
ban, throughout  the  play,  which  lias  not  tins  undermean- 
ing. 

Now  the  fulfilment  of  all  human  liberty  is  in  the 
peaceful  inheritance  of  the  earth,  with  its  "  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  iruit  tree  yielding  firuit "  after  his  kind ; 
the  pasture,  or  arable,  land,  and  the  blossoming,  or 
wooded  and  fruited,  land  uniting  the  final  elements  of 
life  and  peace,  for  body  and  soul.  Therefore,  we  have 
the  two  great  Hebrew  forms  of  benediction,  "  His  eyes 
shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk," 
and  again,  ^^  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good."  And  aa 
the  work  of  war  and  sin  has  always  been  the  devastar 
tion  of  this  blossoming  earth,  whether  by  spoil  or  idleness, 
80  the  work  of  peace  and  virtue  is  also  that  of  the  first 
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day  of  ParadiflOy  to  ^^  Dress  it  and  to  keep  it.''  And 
that  will  always  be  the  song  of  perfectly  accomplished 
Liberty,  in  her  indostry,  and  rest,  and  shelter  from 
troubled  thoughts  in  the  calm  of  tlie  fields,  and  gaining, 
by  migration,  the  long  summer's*  day  from  the  shortenini; 
twilight : — 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  sack  I ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

Alter  summer  merrily; 

Iferrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

And  the  secnrity  of  this  treasure  to  all  the  poor,  and  not 
the  ravage  of  it  down  the  valleys  of  the  Shenandoah,  is 
indeed  the  true  warrior's  work.  But,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  restrain  vice  rightly,  soldiers  must  themselves  be 
first  in  virtue ;  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  compel 
labour  sternly,  they  must  themselves  be  first  in  toil,  and 
Uudr  spearsy  like  Jonathan's  at  Beth-aven,  enlightenen 
oi  the  eyes. 
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Cctter  25. 

Vf  inemtaKe  Distinction  of  Hank,  and  necessary  SvibfMS 
sion  to  Authority. — The  Meaning  of  Pure-Hearted 
ness. — Cond'usion. 

I  WAS  interrupted  jefiterdaj,  jnst  as  I  was  going  tc 
set  my  soldiers  to  work;  and  to^laj,  here  comes  the 
pamphlet  you  promised  me,  containing  the  Debates  about 
Church-going,  in  which  I  find  so  interesting  a  text  for  my 
concluding  letter  that  I  must  still  let  my  soldiers  stand  at 
ease  for  a  little  while.  Look  at  its  twenty-fifth  page,  and 
you  will  find,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  (carpenter), 
this  beautiful  explanation  of  the  admitted  change  in  the 
general  public  mind,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas,  for  his  part, 
highly  approves  (the  getting  out  of  the  unreasonable 
habit  of  paying  respect  to  anybody).  There  were  many 
reasons  to  Mr.  Thomas's  mind  why  the  working  classes 
did  not  attend  places  of  worship;  one  was,  that  ^the 
^parson  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  reverence.  In  the 
little  town  he  came  fix>m,  if  a  poor  man  did  not  make  a 
bow  to  the  parson  he  was  a  marked  man.  This  was  no 
doubt  wearing  away  to  a  great  extent"  (the  base  habit  of 
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making  bows),  ^'becanae,  the  poor  man  was  beginning 
to  get  education,  and  to  think  for  himself.  It  was  only 
while  tlie  priest  kept  the  press  from  him  that  he  was  kept 
ignorant,  and  was  compelled  to  bow,  as  it  were,  to  the 
parson.  ...  It  was  the  case  all  over  England.  The  clergy- 
man seemed  to  think  himself  something  superior.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Thomas)  did  not  admit  there  was  any  inferiority  " 
(langbter,  audience  throughout  course  of  meeting  mainly 
in  the  right),  ^^  expect,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  his  having 
received  a  classical  education,  which  the  poor  man  could 
not  get." 

Kow,  my  dear  friend,  here  is  the  element  which  is  the 
veriest  deyO  of  all  that  have  got  into  modem  flesh ;  this 
infidelity  of  the  nineteentli-century  St.  Thomas  in  there 
being  anything  better  than  himself,  alive ;  coupled,  as  it 
always  is,  with  the  farther  resolution — if  unwillingly  con- 
vinced of  the  fact — ^to  seal  the  Better  living  thing  down 
again  out  of  his  way,  under  the  first  stone  handy.  I  had 
not  intended,  till  we  entered  on  the  second  section  of  our 
inquiiy,  namely,  into  the  influence  of  gentleness  (having 
hitherto,  you  see,  been  wholly  concerned  with  that  of 
justice),  to  give  you  the  due  out  of  our  dilemma  about 
equalities  produced  by  education ;  but  by  this  speech  of 
our  superior  carpenter's,  I  am  driven  into  it  at  once,  and 
tispedhapa  aaweU. 
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The  speecli  is  not,  observe,  ¥dthoat  its  own  root  oi 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  nor  at  all,  as  I  think,  ill  intend- 
ed by  the  speaker ;  but  you  have  in  it  a  clear  instance  of 
what  I  was  saying  in  the  sixteenth  of  these  letters, — that 
education  w(Z8  desired  hf  the  lower  orders  hecaxMe  they 
{koughJt  it  wovld  make  tiiem  upper  orders^  and  be  a 
leveller  and  effacer  of  distinctions.  They  will  be  mightily 
astonished,  when  they  really  get  it,  to  find  that  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fatallest  of  all  discemers  and  enforcers 
of  distinctions;  4)iercing,  even  to  the  division  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  to  find  out  wherein  your  body  and  soul 
are  less,  or  greater,  than  other  bodies  and  souls,  and  to 
sign  deed  of  separation  with  unequivocal  seal. 

Education  is,  indeed,  of  all  differences  not  divinely 
appointed,  an  instant  effacer  and  reconciler.  Whatever 
is  undivinely  poor,  it  will  make  rich ;  whatever  is  undi- 
vinely  maimed,  and  halt,  and  blind,  it  will  make  whole, 
and  equal,  ^nd  seeing.  The  blind  and  the  lame  are  to 
it  as  to  David  at  the  siego  of  the  Tower  of  the  Kings, 
"  hated  of  David's  soul."  But  there  are  other  divinely- 
appointed  differences,  eternal  as  the  ranks  of  the  everlast> 
iDg  hills,  and  as  the  strength  of  their  ceaseless  waters. 
And  these,  education  does  not  do  away  with;  bat 
measures,  manifests,  and  employs. 

In  the  handful  of  shingle  which  yon  gather  from  the 
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learbeadi,  wbich  the  indiscriminate  sea,  with  equality  of 
fraternal  foam,  has  only  educated  to  be,  eyery  one,  round, 
you  will  see  little  difference  between  the  noble  and  mean 
Btones.  But  the  jeweller's  trenchant  education  c/  them 
will  tell  you  another  stoiy.  Even  the  meanest  wiU  be 
better  for  it,  but  the  noblest  so  mudi  better  that  you  can 
class  the  two  together  no  more.  The  hir  veins  and 
colours  are  aU  clear  now,  and  so  stem  is  Nature's 
intent  regarding  this,  that  not  only  will  the  polish  show 
which  is  best,  but  the  best  will  take  the  most  polish. 
You  shall  not  merely  see  they  have  more  virtue  than  the 
others,  but  see  that  more  of  virtue  more  clearly ;  and  the 
less  virtue  there  is,  the  more  dimly  you  shall  see  what 
there  is  of  it. 

And  the  law  about  education,  which  is  sorrowfullest  to 
to  vulgar  pride,  is  this — that  all  its  gains  are  at  com- 
pound interest;  so  that,  as  our  work  proceeds,  every  hour 
throws  us  &rther  behind  the  greater  men  with  whom  we 
began  on  equal  terms.  Two  children  go  to  school  hand 
in  hand,  and  spell  for  half  an  hour  over  the  same  page. 
Tlirough  all  their  lives,  never  shall  they  spell  from  the 
same  page  more.  One  is  presently  a  page  ahead, — two 
poges,  ten  pages, — and  evermore,  though  each  toils  equAUy, 
the  interval  enlarges — at  birth  nothing,  at  death^  infinite. 

And  by  this  you  may  recognise  true  adncatum  fh»D 
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&lde.  False  education  is  a  delightful  thing,  and  warmi 
jou,  and  makes  you  every  day  think  more  of  yourself. 
And  true  education  is  a  deadly  cold  thing,  with  a  Gor- 
gon's head  on  her  shield,  and  makes  you  every  day  think 
worse  of  yourself. 

Worse  in  two  ways,  also,  more's  the  pity.  It  is  per- 
petually increasing  the  personal  sense  of  ignorance  and 
the  personal  sense  of  fault.  And  this  last  is  the  truth 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  evangelical  notions 
about  conversion,  and  which  the  Devil  has  got  hold  of, 
and  hidden,  until,  instead  of  seeing  and  confessing  per- 
sonal ignofanoe  and  fault,  as  compared  with  the  sense 
and  virtue  of  others,  people  see  nothing  but  corruption  in 
human  nature,  and  shelter  their  own  sins  under  accusation 
of  their  race  (the  worst  of  all  assertions  of  equality  and 
fraternity).  And  so  they  avoid  the  blessed  and  strength- 
ening pain  of  finding  out.  wherein  they  are  fools,  aa 
compared  with  other  men,  by  calling  everybody  else  a  fool 
too;  and  avoid  the  pain  of  discerning  their  own  faults^ 
by  vociferously  claiming  their  share  in  the  great  capital 
of  original  sin. 

I  must  also,  therefore,  tell  you  here  what  properly 
ought  to  have  b<^n  the  next  following  section  of  oni 
subjcct-*tho  point  usually  unnoticed  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. 
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TmU  bave  yon  obsenred  that  all  Chrisf  b  main  teach 
iQgB,  bj  direct  order,  by  earnest  parable,  and  by  his  own 
permanent  emotion,  r^ard  the  nse  and  misuse  of  mcney  t 
We  might  have  thought,  if  we  had  been  asked  what  a 
divine  teacher  was  most  likely  to  teach,  that  he  would 
have  left  inferior  persons  to  give  directions  about  money ; 
and  himself  spoken  only  concerning  faith  and  love,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  passions,  and  the  guilt  of  the  crimes 
of  soul  against  soul.  But  not  so.  He  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  these.  But  he  does  not  speak  parables  about 
them  for  all  men's  memory,  nor  permit  himself  fierce 
indignation  against  them,  in  all  men's  sight.  The  Phari- 
sees bring  Him  an  adulteress.  He  writes  her  forgiveness 
on  the  dust  of  which  He  had  formed  her.  Another,  de- 
spised of  all  for  known  sin,  He  reo<^nized  as  a  giver  of 
unknown  love.  But  he  acknowledges  no  love  in  buyers 
and  sellers  in  His  house.  One  should  have  thought  there 
were  people  in  that  house  twenty  times  worse  than  Xhej ; 
— Caiaplias  and  his  like — false  priests,  false  prayer* 
makers,  false  leaders  of  the  people — ^who  needed  putting 
to  sQence,  or  to  flight,  with  darkest  wrath.  But  the 
scourge  is  only  against  the  trafiSckers  and  thieves.  The 
two  most  intense  of  all  the  parables :  the  two  whicb  lead 
Uie  rest  in  love  and  in  terror  (this  of  the  Prodigal,  and  of 
Dives)  relate,  both  of  them,  to  management  of  riches. 
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The  practical  order  given  to  the  only  seeker  of  advice, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  tliat  Christ  ^Moved  him/'  k  brieflj 
about  his  property.    ^^  Sell  that  thou  hast." 

And  the  arbitrament  of  the  day  of  Last  Judgment  u 
made  to  rest  wholly,  neither  on  belief  in  God,  nor  in  any 
spiritual  virtue  in  man,  nor  on  freedom  from  stress  of 
stormy  crime,  but  on  this  only,  ^*I  was  an  hungered  and 
ye  gave  me  drink ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  sick,  and 
ye  came  unto  me." 

Well,  then,  the  first  thing  I  want  you  to  notice  in  the 
parable  of  tlie  Prodigal  Son  (and  the  last  thing  which 
people  usually  do  notice  in  it),  is — that  it  is  about  a 
Prodigal!  He  begins  by  asking  for  his  share  of  his 
father^s  goods;  he  gets  it,  carries  it  off,  and  wastes  it 
It  is  true  that  he  wastes  it  in  riotous  living,  but  you  are 
not  asked  to  notice  in  what  kind  of  riot:  He  spends  it 
with  harlots — ^but  it  is  not  the  harlotry  which  his  elder 
brother  accuses  him  of  mainly,  but  of  having  devoured 
his  father's  living.  Kay,  it  is  not  the  sensual  life  which 
he  accuses  himself  of— or  which  the  manner  of  his 
])unishment  accuses  him  of.  But  the  wasteful  life.  It  is 
not  said  that  he  had  become  debauched  in  soul,  or 
diseased  in  body,  by  Ixis  vice ;  but  that  at  last  he  would 
fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  husks,  and  could  not  It 
is  not  said  that  he  was  struck  wifeh  remorse  fixr  the  oooio- 
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qnenoes  of  hia  evil  pafleions,  but  only  that  he  remombered 
there  vas  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  even  for  the 
eervanta^  at  home. 

Now,  my  friend,  do  not  think  I  want  to  extenuate  eint 
of  pa^on  (though,  in  very  truth,  the  sin  of  Magdalene 
IS  a  light  one  compared  to  that  of  Judas) ;  but  observe, 
sms  of  passion,  if  of  real  passion,  are  often  the  errors 
and  back-falls  of  noble  souls ;  but  prodigality  is  mere  and 
pure  selfishness,  and  essentially  the  sin  of  an  ignoble  or 
undeveloped  creature;  and  I  would  rather,  ten  times 
rattier,  hear  of  a  youth  that  (certain  degrees  of  temptation 
and  conditions  of  resistance  being  understood)  he  had 
fallen  into  any  sin  you  chose  to  name,  of  all  the  mortal 
ones,  than  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  running  biUs  which 
he  could  not  pay. 

Farther,  though  I  hold  that  the  two  crowning  and  most 
tccnrsed  uns  of  the  society  of  this  present  day  are  the 
carelessness  with  which  it  r^arda  the  betrayal  of  women, 
and  brutality  with  which  it  suffers  the  neglect  of  chil- 
dren, both  these  head  and  chief  crimes,  and  all  others,  are 
rooted  first  in  abuse  of  the  laws,  and  n^lect  of  the  duties, 
eoneeming  wealth.  And  thus  the  love  of  money,  witli  the 
parallel  (and,  observe,  mathenuUicaUy  commensurate  loose- 
nesB  in  management  of  it),  the  ^^  mal  tener,"  followed  nee* 
SBBarily  by  the  ^^  mal  dare,''  ia,  indeed,  the  root  of  all  evil 
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Then,  secondly,  I  want  jou  to  note  that  when  the 
prodigal  comes  to  his  senses,  he  complains  of  nobody  bnt 
himself,  and  speaks  of  no  unworthiness  bnt  his  own.  He 
says  nothing  against  any  of  the  women  who  tempted  him 
— ^nothii^  against  the  citizen  who  left  him  to  fe^d  on 
hnsks — ^nothing  of  the  false  friends  of  whom  ^^no  man 
gave  nnto  him " — ^above  all,  nothing  of  the  "  corruption 
of  human  nature,"  or  the  corruption  of  things  in  general. 
He  says  that  As  himsdf  is  miworthy,  as  distinguished 
from  honourable  persons,  and  that  he  himself  has  sinned, 
as  distinguished  from  righteous  persons.  And  that  isjhe 
hard  lesson  to  learn,  and  the  b^inning  of  faithful  lessons. 
All  right  and  fruitful  humility,  and  purging  of  Heart,  and 
seeing  of  God,  is  in  that.  It  is  easy  to  call  yourself  the 
chief  of  sinners,  expecting  eyery  sinner  round  you  to 
decline— or  return — ^the  compliment;  but  learn  to 
measure  the  real  degrees  of  your  own  relative  baseness, 
and  to  be  ashamed,  not  in  heaven's  sight,  but  in  man's 
sight;  and  redemption  is  indeed  begun.  Observe  the 
phrase,  I  have  sinned  ^^jagai/nst  heaven,"  against  the  great 
law  of  that,  and  before  thee,  visibly  degraded  before  my 
human  sire  and  guide,  unworthy  any  more  of  being 
esteemed  of  his  blood,  and  desirous  only  of  taking  the 
place  I  deserve  among  his  servants. 

Now,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  set  many  a 
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nadei^s  teeth  on  edge  hj  what  he  will  think  my  carnal 
md  material  rendering  of  this  ^^  beantifnl  ^  parable.  Bat 
I  am  joBt  as  i*eady  to  spiritnalize  it  as  he  is,  provided  J 
am  Bnre  first  that  we  understand  it.  If  we  want  tc 
understand  the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  most  first 
think  of  it  as  of  literal  hosbandiy;  if  we  want  to 
nnderstand  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  we  mnst  first 
nnderstand  it  as  of  literal  prodigality.  And  the  story 
has  also  for  ns  a  precioos  lesson  in  this  h'teral  sense  of 
it,  namdy  this,  which  I  have  been  urging  upon  yon 
tluronghout  these  letters,  that  all  redemption  mnst 
b^in  in  subjection,  and  in  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of 
Fatherhood  and  authority,  as  all  ruin  and  desolation 
b^n  in  the  loss  of  that  sense.  The  lost  son  b^an 
by  claiming  his  rights.  He  is  found  when  he  resigns 
them.  He  is  lost  by  fiying  from  his  father,  when  his 
father's  authority  was  only  paternal  He  is  found  by 
returning  to  his  father,  and  desiring  that  his  authority 
may  be  absolute,  as  over  a  hired  stranger. 

And  this  is  the  practical  lesson  I  want  to  leave  with 
you,  and  all  other  working  men. 

You  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  crisis ;  and  every 
nscal  with  a  tongue  in  his  head  will  try  to  make  his  own 
stock  cut  of  you.  Kow  this  is  the  test  you  must  try  them 
with.     Those  that  say  to  you,  '^  Stand   up  for  your 
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rights — get  yonr  division  of  living— be  Bnre  that  jou  are 
as  wei*  off  as  others,  and  have  what  they  have  1 — don't  let 
any  man  dictate  to  you — have  not  you  all  a  right  to  yonr 
opinion  1 — are  you  not  all  as  good  as  everybody  else  ! — ^lot 
us  have  no  governors,  or  fathers — let  us  all  be  free  and 
alike."  Those,  I  say,  who  speak  thus  to  yon,  take  Kel- 
son's rough  order  for — ^and  hate  them  as  you  do  the 
Devil,  for  they  are  his  ambassadors.  But  those,  the  few, 
who  have  the  courage  to  say  to  you,  ^^My  friends,  you 
and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  somehow  got  very  wrong ;  we've 
been  hardly  treated,  certainly ;  but  here  we  are  in  a  pig- 
gerry,  mainly  by  our  own  fault,  hungry  enough,  and  for 
ourselves,  anything  but  respectable ;  we  must  get  out  of 
this ;  there  are  certainly  laws  we  may  learn  to  live  by,  and 
there  are  wiser  people  than  we  in  the  world,  and  kindly 
ones,  if  we  can  find  our  way  to  them ;  and  an  infinitely 
wise  and  kind  Father,  above  all  of  them  and  us,  if  we  can 
but  find  our  way  to  J9m,  and  ask  Him  to  take  us  for  ser- 
vants, and  put  us  to  any  work  He  will,  so  that  we  may 
never  leave  Him  more."  The  people  who  will  say  that 
to  you,  and  (for  by  no  saying,  but  by  their  fruits,  only,  you 
sliail  finally  know  them)  who  are  themselves  orderly  and 
kindly,  and  do  tlieir  own  business  well, — take  thaee  for 
your  goides,  and  trust  them;  on  ice  and  rock  alike,  tie 
yourselves  well  together  with  them,  and  with  much  aero- 
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tin  J,  and  caatioos  walking  (perhaps  nearly  as  mnch  lack 
as  forward,  at  fiiBt),  you  will  yerily  get  off  the  glacier, 
and  into  meadow  land,  in  God's  time. 

I  meant  to  have  written  much  to  you  respecting  the 
meaning  of  that  word  *''  hired  servants,"  and  to  have  gone 
on  to  the  duties  of  soldiers,  for  you  know  ^^ Soldier" 
means  a  person  who  is  paid  to  fight  with  regular  pay — lit- 
erally with  "  soldi "  or  "  sous  "—the  "  penny  a  day  "  of  the 
Wneyard  labourers :  but  I  can't  now :  only  just  this  much, 
that  our  whole  system  of  work  must  be  based  on  the 
nobleness  of  soldiership — so  that  we  shall  all  be  soldiers 
of  either  ploughshare  or  sword;  and  literally,  all  our 
actual  and  professed  soldiers,  whether  professed  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  life,  most  be  kept  to  hard  work  of  hand, 
when  not  in  actual  war;  their  honour  consisting  in  being 
set  to  services  of  more  pain  and  danger  than  others ;  to 
lifeboat  service;  to  redeeming  of  ground  from  furious 
rivers  or  sear-K>r  mountain  ruin ;  to  subduing  wild  and 
unhealthy  land,  and  extending  the  confines  of  colonies  in 
the  fix)nt  of  miasm  and  fomine,  and  savage  races. 

And  much  of  our  harder  home  work  must  be  done  in  a 
kind  of  soldiership,  by  bands  of  trained  workers  sent  from 
place  to  place  and  town  to  town ;  doing  with  strong  and 
sodden  hand  what  is  needed  for  help,  and  setting  all 
filings  in  more  prosperous  courses  for  the  future. 
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Of  all  which  I  hope  to  speak  in  its  proper  place,  aftet 
we  know  what  offices  the  higher  arts  of  gentleness  have 
among  the  lower  ones  of  force,  and  how  their  prevalence 
may  gradually  change  spear  to  pmning-hook,  over  the 
&oe  of  all  the  earth. 

And  now — ^but  one  word  more — either  for  you,  or  any 
other  readers  who  may  be  startled  at  what  I  have  been 
saying-  as  to  the  peculiar  stress  laid  by  the  Founder  of  our 
religion  on  right  dealing  with  wealth.  Let  them  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  with  no  fortuitous  choice  among  the  attri- 
butes or  powers  of  evil,  that  "Mammon"  is  assigned  for 
the  direct  adversary  of  the  Master  whom  they  are  bound 
to  serve.  You  cannot,  by  any  artifice  of  reconciliation, 
be  God's  soldier,  and  his.  l^or  while  the  desire  of  gain  is 
within  your  heart,  can  any  true  knowledge  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  come  there.  Ko  one  shall  enter  its  strong- 
hold,— ^no  one  receive  its  blessing,  except,  "he  that  hath 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ; "  clean  hands,  that  have 
done  no  cruel  deed; — ^pure  heart,  that  knows  no  base 
desire.  And,  therefore,  in  the  highest  spiritual  sense  that 
can  be  given  to  words,  be  assured,  not  respecting  the  lit- 
eral temple  of  stone  and  gold,  but  of  the  living  temple  of 
your  body  and  soul,  that  no  redemption,  nor  teaching,  nor 
hallowing,  will  be  anywise  possible  for  it,  until  these  two 
verses  have  been,  for  it  also,  fulfilled : — 
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^'And  He  vent  into  the  temple,  and  oegan  to  cm* 
oat  them  that  sold  therein,  and  them  that  bought  And 
He  taught  dafly  in  the  temple." 
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APPENDIX    1. 
Page  18. — Eai^[>enditure  on  Samee  and  An, 

Tm  following  is  the  passage  referred  to.  The  fact  it  relates  is  sc 
carious,  and  so  illustratiye  of  our  Dational  interest  in  science,  that  1 
do  not  apologize  for  the  repetition  : — 

''  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  collection  of  the  fossils  of  Solenhofen 
to  be  sold  in  Bavaria ;  the  best  in  existence,  containing  many  speci- 
mens unique  for  perfectness,  and  one,  unique  as  an  example  of  a  species 
(a  whole  kingdom  of  unknown  living  creatures  being  announced  by 
that  fossil).  This  collection,  of  which  the  mere  market  worth, 
among  private  buyers,  would  probably  have  been  some  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  was  offered  to  the  English  nation  for  seven 
hundred:  but  we  would  not  give  seven  hundred,  and  the  whole 
series  would  have  been  in  the  Munich  museum  at  this  moment^  if 
Professor  Owen*  had  not^  with  loss  of  his  own  time,  and  patient 
tormenting  of  the  British  public  in  the  person  of  its  representatives, 
got  leave  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  at  once,  and  himself  become 
answerable  for  the  other  three  I — which  the  said  public  will  doubt- 
less pay  him  eventually,  but  sulkily,  and  caring  nothing  about  th» 
matter  all  the  while ;  only  always  ready  to  cackle  if  any  credit  cornet 
of  it.  Consider,  I  beg  of  you,  arithmetically,  what  this  fact  meansL 
Your  annual  expenditure  for  public  purposes  (a  third  of  it  for  mill- 


•  I  Mtglwrilj  ttatad  Uili  tuX  withoat  ProDmor  Ow«n*t  pennlMlon ;  wtaleb,  of  eoui^ 
b«  acmid  not  wttt-.  pioprietj  luiTe  gmnt«d  b«d  I  ukad  It;  bot  I  eouktoved  It  w  faipar 
taat  that  the  pabUo  ■hould  b«  awan  of  Um  bet,  tliat  I  dl4  wlist  aMOMd  to  Mt  i%lil 
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tary  apparatus)  is  at  least  fifty  mfllions.  Now  seven  hundred  poonda 
ts  to  fifty  million  pounds  roughly,  as  seven  pence  to  two  thousand 
poauds.  Suppose  then,  a  gentleman  of  unknown  income,  hut  whose 
wealth  was  to  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  he  spent  two  thon- 
aand  a  year  on  his  park  walk  and  footmen  only,  professes  himself 
fond  of  science ;  and  that  one  of  his  servants  comes  eagerly  to  tell 
him  that  an  unique  collection  of  fossils,  giving  clue  to  a  new  era  of 
creation,  is  to  be  had  for  the  sum  of  sevenpence  sterling ;  and  that 
the  gentleman,  who  is  fond  of  science,  and  spends  two  thousand  a 
year  on  his  park,  answers  after  keeping  his  servant  waiting  several 
months,  '  Well  1  Til  give  you  fourpence  for  them,  if  you  will  be  an* 
swerable  for  the  extra  threepence  yourself  till  next  year  1 ' " 


APPENDIX    2. 

Page  Td.—LegiMlatian  o/Ii-^deriek  the  Cfreat 

Teb  following  are  the  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon's  letters  referred  to  :*• 
*' Well,  I  am  now  busy  with  Frederick  the  Qreat;  I  am  not  now 
astonished  that  Carlyle  calls  him  Great,  neither  that  this  work  of  his 
thodd  have  had  such  a  sad  effect  upon  him  in  producing  it,  when  I 
see  the  number  of  volumes  he  must  have  had  to  wade  through  to  pro* 
dooe  such  a  clear  terse  set  of  utterances ;  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  the 
work  as  a  book  likely  to  do  a  reader  of  it  the  good  that  some  of  his 
other  books  will  do.  It  is  truly  awfiil  to  read  these  battles  after 
battles,  lies  after  lies,  called  Diplomacy ;  it*s  fearful  to  read  all  this,  and 
one  wonders  how  he  that  set  himself  to  this, — He,  of  all  men,— could 
have  the  rare  patience  to  produce  such  a  laboured,  heart-rending  piece 
of  work.  Again,  when  one  reads  of  the  stupidity,  the  shameful  waste 
of  our  monies  by  our  forefathers,  to  see  that  our  National  Debt  (the 
corse  to  our  labour  now,  the  millstone  to  our  commerce,  to  our  fair 
eharce  of  competition  in  our  day)  thus  created,  and  for  what? 
Sren  Carlyle  cannot  tell ;  then  how  are  we  to  tell  ?  Now,  who  will 
deliver  us?  that  is  the  question ;  who  will  help  us  in  those  days  oj 
iik  or  no  work,  while  our  foreign  neighbours  have  plenty  and  ar« 
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BctiuJly  selling  their  produce  to  our  men  of  capital  cheaper  than  we 
can  make  it  I  House-rent  getting  dearer,  taxes  getting  dearer,  raleii, 
slothing,  food,  &c.  Sad  times^  my  master,  do  seem  to  have  fallen 
jpon  u&  And  the  cause  of  nearly  all  this  lies  embedded  in  that 
Frederick ;  and  yet^  so  far  as  I  know  of  it^  no  critic  has  yet  given  au 
exposition  of  such  laying  there.  For  our  behoof  is  there  no  one 
that  will  take  this,  that  there  lies  so  woven  in  with  much  other  stui! 
BO  sad  to  read,  to  any  man  that  does  not  believe  man  was  made  to 
fight  alone,  to  be  a  butcher  of  his  fellow  man?.  Who  will  do  this 
work,  or  piece  of  work,  so  that  all  who  care  to  know  how  it  is  that  our 
debt  grew  so  large,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  we  ought  to  know  ? — 
that  clearly  is  one  great  reason  why  the  book  was  written  and  was 
printed.  Well,  I  hope  some  day  all  this  will  be  clear  to  our  people, 
and  some  man  or  men  will  arise  and  sweep  us  clear  of  these  hin- 
drances, these  sad  drawbacks  to  the  vitality  of  our  work  in  thin 
world." 

•*0r,  Nile  Btroet.  Snoderiand,  f^b.  T,  18S7. 
"  Dkab  Sib, — ^I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  letters  as 
additions  to  your  books,  which  I  have  read  with  deep  interest,  and 
shall  take  care  of  them,  and  read  them  over  again,  so  that  I  may 
thoroughly  comprehend  them,  and  be  able  to  think  of  them  for  fiiture 
use.  I  myself  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  our  co-operation,  and  never 
have  been ;  it  is  too  much  tinged  with  the  very  elements  that  they 
complain  of  in  our  present  systems  of  trade — selfishness.  I  have  for 
years  been  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  Ob- 
operator  to  such  evils  that  I  see  in  it^  Now,  fhrther,  I  may  state  that 
I  find  yon  and  Carlyle  seem  to  agree  quite  on  the  idea  of  the  MobUt* 
hood  qualification.  There,  again,  I  find  you  both  feel  and  vnite  as  all 
working  men  consider  just.  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not  an  honesty 
noble,  working  man  that  would  not  by  far  serve  under  such  fnofisrv 
hood,  than  be  the  employ^  or  workman  of  a  co-operative  store. 
Working  men  do  not  as  a  rule  make  good  masters ;  neither  do  they 
treat  each  other  with  that  courtesy  as  a  noble  master  treats  his 
working  man.  George  Fox  shadows  forth  some  such  treatment  that 
Friends  ought  to  make  law  and  guidance  for  their  wl^rldng  men  and 
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lUves,  sncfa  m  yoa  speak  of  in  jour  letters.  I  will  look  the  passsgc 
Dp,  as  it  Is  quite  to  the  point,  so  far  ss  I  now  rememher  it  In  YoL 
VL  of  ^i-^dmiek  the  Qreai,  I  find  a  great  deal  there  that  I  feel  quite 
certain,  if  our  Queen  or  Gk>yemment  could  make  law,  thousands  of 
English  working  men  would  hail  it  with  such  a  shout  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness as  would  astonish  the  Continental  world.  These  changes  sug- 
gested hy  Carlyle,  and  placed  before  the  thinkers  of  £ngland,  are  the 
noblest)  the  truest  utterances  on  real  kinghood,  that  I  have  eyer 
read;  the  more  I  think  over  them,  the  more  I  feel  the  truth,  the 
justness,  and  also  the  fitness  of  them,  to  our  nation*s  present  dire 
necessities;  yet  this  is  the  man,  and  these  are  the  thoughts  of  his, 
that  our  critics  seem  never  to  see,  or  if  seen,  don't  think  worth  print- 
ing or  in  any  way  wisely  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  thereto, 
alas!  All  this  and  much  more  fills  me  with  such  sadness  that  I  am 
driTen  almost  to  despair.  I  see  from  the  newspapers,  Yorkshire^ 
Lancashire,  and  other  places  are  sternly  endeayouring  to  carry  out 
the  short-time  movement  until  such  times  as  trade  revives,  and  I  find 
the  masters  and  men  seem  to  adopt  it  with  a  good  grace  and  friendly 
spirit  I  also  beg  to  inform  you  I  see  a  Mr.  Morley,  a  large  manu- 
fitctorer  at  Nottingham,  has  been  giving  pensions  to  all  his  old  work- 
men. I  hope  such  a  noble  example  will  be  followed  by  other  wealthy 
masters.  It  would  do  more  to  make  a  master  loved,  honoured,  and 
cired  for,  than  thousands  of  pounds  expended  in  other  ways.  The 
Government  Savings  Bank  is  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  late  years  done 
by  our  Government  I,  myself  often  wish  the  Goveniment  held  all 
our  banks  instead  of  private  men ;  that  would  put  an  end  to  false 
specolations,  such  as  we  too  oflen  in  the  provinces  suffer  so  severely 
by,  so  I  hul  with  pleasure  and  delight  the  shadowing  forth  by  you 
of  these  noble  plans  for  the  fiiture :  I  feel  glad  and  nplifted  to  think 
of  the  good  t'lat  such  teaching  will  do  for  us  alL 
"Tours  truly, 

"  Thoscab  Dixok  *• 

••or,  Nile  SlTMl,  Soiutorlaiid,  Feb.  H  IMT. 
"Dkas  Sik, — ^I  now  give  you  the  references  to  Drederiek  the  Ghreat^ 
Vol  YI. ;  Land  QueslSon,  366  page,  where  he  increases  the  number 
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of  small  farmers  to  4,000  (202, 204^    EnglisH  soldiers  and  T.  C's  r» 

marks  on  our  system  of  purchase,  &c     His  law  (620,  623,  624),  State 

of  Poland  and  how  he  repaired  it  (487,  488,  48»,  490).    I  especially 

ralue  the  way  he  introduced  all  kinds  of  industries  therein,  and  so 

soon  changed  the  chaos  into  order.    Again,  the  schoolmasters  aUc 

are  given  (not  yet  in  England,  says  T.  C).    Again,  the  use  he  made 

of  15,0002.  surplus  in  Brandenburg;  how  it  was  applied  to  better  his 

staff*  of  maater&    To  me,  the  Vol  VI.  is  one  of  the  wisest  pieces  of 

modern  thought  in  our  language.    I  only  wish  I  had  either  your 

power,  G.  Kingsley,  Maurice,  or  some  such  able  pen-generalship,  to 

illustrate  and  show  forth  all  the  wise  teaching  on  law,  government^ 

and  social  life  I  see  in  it,  and  shining  like  a  star  through  all  its  pages. 

I  feel  also  the  truth  of  all  you  have  written,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to 

make  such  men  or  women  that  care  for  such  thoughts,  see  it,  or 

read  it    I  am  copying  the  letters  as  fast  and  as  well  as  I  can,  and 

will  use  my  utmost  endeavour  to  have  them  done  that  justice  to  they 

merit 

"  Youra  truly, 

**  Thomab  Dixos." 


APPBNDIX  3. 

Page  ^.---Effect  of  Modem  EnterfairmmU  on  the  Kmd  of  Youth. 

Thb  letter  of  the  Tmm  correspondent  referred  to  contained  an 
account  of  one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  depravity  ever  brought 
before  a  criminal  court;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  any  of  its 
details  under  the  reader's  attention,  for  nearly  every  other  number 
of  our  journals  has  of  late  contained  some  instances  of  atrocities  bo- 
fore  unthought  of,  and,  it  might  have  seemed,  impossible  to  human- 
ity. The  connection  of  these  with  the  modem  love  of  excitement  in 
the  sensation  novel  and  drama  may  not  be  generally  understood, 
but  it  is  direct  and  constant;  all  fbrious  pursuit  of  pleasure  ending  io 
actual  desire  of  horror  and  delight  in  death*    I  entered  into  some 
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fiiDer  jmrticalaTS  on  this  subject  in  a  lecture  giyen  in  the  spring  st 
the  Royal  Institution,  which  will  be  shortly  published  in  a  form 
acoesnble  to  the  readers  of  these  Letters,  and  I  therefore  give  no  ez- 
t'scts  from  it 


APPENDIX  4. 
Page  68. — Drunkenness  as  (he  Cause  of  Crime, 

Thb  following  portions  of  Mr.  Dixon*8  letter  referred  to,  will  06 
foand  interesting: — 

'*Deab  Sir, — ^Your  last  letters  I  think  will  arouse  the  attention 
of  thinkers  more  than  any  of  the  series,  it  being  on  topics  they 
in  general  feel  more  interested  in  than  the  others,  especially  as  in 
these  you  do  not  assail  their  pockets  so  much  as  in  the  former  ones. 
Since  you  seem  interested  with  the  notes  or  rough  sketches  on  gin, 
Q  ♦  «  «  of  Dublin  was  the  man  I  alluded  to  as  making  his  money  by 
drink,  and  then  giving  the  results  of  such  traffic  to  repair  the 
Cathedral  of  Dublin.  It  was  thousands  of  pounds.  I  call  such 
chanty  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  I  Immense  fortunes  are  made  in 
the  Liquor  Trafficy  and  I  will  tell  you  why ;  it  is  all  paid  for  in  cash, 
at  lesst  such  as  the  poor  people  buy ;  they  get  credit  for  clothes, 
batchers'  meat,  groceries,  d^,  while  they  give  the  gin-palace  keeper 
cask;  they  never  begrudge  the  price  of  a  glass  of  gin  or  beer,  they 
never  haggle  over  its  price,  never  once  think  of  doing  that ;  but  in 
the  purchase  of  almost  every  other  article  they  haggle  and  begrudge 
its  price.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  profits — there  are  houses  here 
whose  average  weekly  takings  in  cash  at  their  bars,  is  50Z.,  601,  702L, 
80Lj  90Z.,  to  1502L  per  week  I  Nearly  all  the  men  of  intelligence  in  it, 
say  it  is  the  curse  of  tlie  working  classes.  Men  whose  earnings  are, 
say  2QfL  to  ZOs,  per  week,  spend  on  the  average  Zs.  to  6«.  per  week 
(some  even  I0&}.  It's  my  mode  of  living  to  supply  these  houses  with 
corks,  that  makes  me  see  so  much  of  the  drunkenness ;  and  that  is 
the  caoae  why  I  never  really  cared  for  my  trade^  seeing  the  misery 
that  was  entailed  on  my  fellow  men  and  women  by  the  use  of  this 
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0tu£  Again,  a  house  with  a  licenoe  to  sell  spirit^  wine,  and  ale,  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises,  is  worth  two  to  three  times  more 
money  than  any  other  class  of  property.  One  house  here  worth 
nominally  14021  sold  the  other  day  for  520Z. ;  another  one  worth  2001L 
sold  for  8002.  I  know  premises  with  a  licence  that  were  sold  for 
1,300/.,  and  ilien  sold  again  two  years  after  for  1,8002. ;  another  place 
was  rented  for  502L  now  rents  at  10021 — this  last  is  a  house  used  by 
working  men  and  labourers  chiefly !  No,  I  honour  men  like  Sir  W, 
D'evelyrij  that  are  teetotallers,  or  total  abstainers,  as  an  example  to 
poor  men,  and  to  prevent  his  work  people  being  tempted,  will  not 
allow  any  public-house  on  his  estate.  If  our  land  had  a  few  such 
men  it  would  help  the  cause.  We  possess  one  such  a  man  here,  a 
banker.  I  feel  sorry  to  say  the  progress  of  temperance  is  not  so  great  as 
I  would  like  to  see  it  The  only  religious  body  tliat  approaches  to  your 
ideas  of  political  economy  is  Quakerism  as  taught  by  George  Fox.  Car- 
ly  le  seems  deeply  tinged  with  their  teachings.  Silence  to  them  is  as  valu- 
able as  to  him.  Again,  why  should  people  howl  and  shriek  over  the  law 
that  the  Alliance  is  now  trying  to  carry  out  in  our  land,  called  the 
Permissive  Bill  ?  If  we  had  just  laws  we  then  would  not  be  so  mis- 
erable or  so  much  annoyed  now  and  then  with  cries  of  Reform  and 
cries  of  Distress.  I  send  you  two  pamphlets ; — one  gives  the  work- 
ing man's  reasons  why  he  don*t  go  to  church ;  in  it  you  will  see  a 
few  opinions  expressed  very  much  akin  to  those  you  have  written  to 
ma  The  other  gives  an  account  how  it  is  the  poor  Indians  have 
died  of  Famine,  simply  because  they  have  destroyed  the  very  system 
of  Political  Economy,  or  one  having  some  approach  to  it^  that  you 
are  now  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of  thinkers  to  in  our 
country.  The  Sesame  and  Lilies  I  have  read  as  you  requested.  I 
feel  now  fully  the  aim  and  object  you  have  in  view  in  the  Letter, 
but  I  cannot  help  directing  your  attention  to  that  portion  where  you 
mention  or  rather  exclaim  against  the  Florentines  pulling  down  their 
Ancient  Walls  to  build  a  Boulevard.  That  passage  is  one  that  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  all  true  TtoZunu,  especially  men  that  love  Ita^ 
and  Dante/ 
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APPENDIX  6. 

Page  69.—il&u«e  of  Ihod. 

Pjuuoraphs  cat  from  Manchester  ExatMner  of  March  It ,  1867 : — 
"  A  Parisiak  Character, — A  celebrated  character  has  disappeared 
from  the  Palais  Royal.  R^c€  Lartique  was  a  Swiss,  and  a  man  of 
aboat  axty.  He  actaally  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Palaip 
Royal — that  is  to  say,  he  spent  the  third  of  his  life  at  dinner.  Every 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  he  was  to  be  seen  going  into  a  restaurant 
(osaally  Tissat's),  and  in  a  few  moments  was  installed  in  a  comer, 
which  he  only  quitted  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  hay- 
ing drunk  at  least  six  or  seven  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  wine.  He 
then  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  till  the  clock  struck  five,  when 
be  made  his  appearance  again  at  the  same  restaurant^  and  always  al 
the  same  place.  His  second  meal,  at  which  he  drank  quite  as  much 
as  at  the  first,  invariably  lasted  till  half-past  nine.  Therefore,  he 
devoted  nine  hours  a  day  to  eating  and  drinking.  His  dress  was 
most  wretched — ^his  shoes  broken,  his  trousers  torn,  his  palet6t  with* 
out  any  lining,  and  patched,  his  waistcoat  without  buttons,  his  hat  a 
rusty  red  from  old  age,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dirty  white 
beard.  One  day  he  went  up  to  the  comptoir^  and  asked  the  presiding 
divinity  there  to  allow  him  to  run  in  debt  for  one  day's  dinner.  He 
peroeived  some  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  request,  and  imme- 
diately called  one  of  the  waiters,  and  desired  him  to  follow  him.  He 
went  into  the  office,  unbuttoned  a  certain  indispensable  garment,  and, 
taking  off  a  broad  leather  belt,  somewhat  startled  the  waiter  by  dis- 
playing two  hundred  gold  pieces,  each  worth  one  hundred  fittnac 
Taking  up  one  of  them,  he  tossed  it  to  the  waiter,  and  desired  him  to 
pay  whatever  he  owed.  He  never  again  appeared  at  that  restaurant^ 
and  died  a  few  days  ago  of  indigestion." 

'^RxvsKOB  nr  a  Ball-Book. — A  distressing  event  lately  took 
place  at  GasteUaz,  a  little  commune  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  near 
Hentone.    AU  the  young  people  of  the  place  being  ss8<)mbled  in  t 
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dancing-room,  one  of  the  young  men  was  seen  to  fall  suddenly  to  tb< 
ground,  whilst  a  young  woman,  his  partner,  brandished  a  poniard, 
and  was  preparing  to  inflict  a  second  blow  on  him,  having  already 
desperately  wounded  him  in  the  stomach.  The  author  of  the  crime 
was  at  once  arrested.  She  declared  her  name  to  be  Maria  P  ^ 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  added  that  she  had  acted  from  a  motive 
of  revenge,  the  young  man  having  led  her  astray  formerly  with  a 
promise  of  marriage,  which  he  had  never  fulfilled.  In  the  morning 
of  that  day  she  had  summoned  him  to  keep  his  word«  and,  upon  his 
refusal,  had  determined  on  making  the  dancing-room  the  scene  of  her 
revenge.  She  was  at  first  locked  up  in  the  prison  of  Mentone,  and 
afterwards  sent  on  to  Nice.  The  young  man  continues  in  an  alarm- 
ing state.*' 

APPENDIX  6. 
.     Page  74, — Law  of  Property, 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  referred  to : — 

''  The  first  necessity  of  all  economical  government  is  to  secure  the 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  working  of  the  great  law  of  prop* 
erty — that  a  man  who  works  for  a  thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get  it^ 
keep  it^  and  consume  it^  in  peace;  and  that  he  who  does  not  eat  his 
cake  to-day,  shall  be  seen,  without  grudging,  to  have  his  cake  to- 
morrow. This,  I  say,  is  the  first  point  to  be  secured  by  social  law ; 
without  this,  no  political  advance,  nay,  no  political  existence,  is  in 
any  sort  possible.  Whatever  evil,  luxury,  iniquity,  may  seem  tc 
result  from  it,  this  is  nevertheless  the  first  of  all  equities:  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  this,  by  law  and  by  police-truncheon,  the  nation 
must  always  primarily  set  its  mind — that  the  cupboard-door  may 
have  a  firm  lock  to  it^  and  no  man's  dinner  be  carried  off  by  the  mob 
OD  its  way  home  firom  the  baker'a." 
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APPENDIX  7. 

Page  7d.—Amlniion  of  M»hiop§. 

"  Neaxlt  all  the  evils  in  the  Church  have  arisen  from  bifihopt  dear 
ing  power  more  than  light  They  want  authority,  not  outlook. 
'Whereas  their  real  office  is  not  to  rule,  though  it  may  be  vigorously 
to  exhort  and  rebuke ;  it  is  tlie  king's  office  to  rule ;  the  bishop's 
office  is  to  oversee  the  flock,  to  number  it^  sheep  by  sheep,  to  be 
ready  always  to  give  full  account  of  it  Now  it  is  clear  he  cannot 
give  account  of  the  souls,  if  he  has  not  so  much  as  numbered  the 
bodies,  of  his  flock.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  bishop  has  to 
do  is  at  least  to  put  himself  in  a  position  in  which,  at  any  moment^ 
he  can  obtain  the  history,  from  childhood,  of  every  living  soul  in  his 
diocese,  and  of  its  present  state.  Down  in  that  back  street^  Bill  and 
Nancy  knocking  each  other's  teeth  out  I — Does  the  bishop  know  all 
about  it?  Has  he  had  his  eye  upon  them  ?  Can  he  circumstantially 
explain  to  us  how  Bill  got  into  the  habit  of  beating  Nancy  about  the 
bead?  If  he  cannot,  he  is  no  bishop,  though  he  had  a  mitre  as  high 
as  Salisbury  steeple ;  he  is  no  bishop — ^he  has  sought  to  be  at  the 
helm  instead  of  the  mast-head ;  he  has  no  sight  of  things.  '  Nay/ 
yon  say,  '  it  is  not  his  duty  to  look  after  Bill  in  the  "  back  street*'* 
What  I  the  fat  sheep  that  have  fuU  fleeces — ^you  think  it  is  only  those 
he  should  look  afler,  while  (go  back  to  your  Milton)  '  the  hungry 
sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,'  besides  what  the  grim  wolf,  '  with 
priry  paw'  (bishops  knowing  notliing  about  it)  'daily  devours  apace, 
and  nothing  said  ? '  'But  that's  not  our  idea  of  a  bishop.'  Perhaps 
not;  but  it  was  St  Paul's,  and  it  was  Milton's.  They  may  be  riglit, 
or  we  may  be ;  but  we  must  not  think  we  are  reading  either  one  or 
the  other  by  putting  our  meaning  into  their  words." — Sesame  am 
It2Ms,p.45. 
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APPENDIX  a 

Page  SL-^Begulationa  of  Ihidt. 

I  PRorr  portiODfl  of  two  letters  of  Mr.  Dixon*8  in  this  place  oat 
referring  to  our  former  discuaeion  respecting  the  sale  of  Totea. 

•*67,  Nlto  Street,  Sanderluid,  Ifareb  SI,  1M7. 

"  I  only  wish  I  could  write  in  some  tolerable  good  style,  so  that  I 
could  idealize,  or  rather  realize  to  folks,  the  life,  and  love,  and  mar- 
riage of  a  working  man  and  his  wife.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  working 
man  that  really  does  know  what  a  true  wife  is,  for  his  every  want^  his 
every  comfort  in  life  depends  on  her;  and  his  children's  home,  their 
daily  lives  and  future  lives,  are  shaped  by  her.  Napoleon  wisely  said, 
'  France  needs  good  mothers  more  than  brave  men.  Grood  mothers 
are  the  makers  or  shapers  of  good  and  brave  men.'  I  cannot  say  that 
these  are  the  words,  but  it  is  the  import  of  his  speech  on  the  topic 
We  have  a  saying  amongst  us :  *  The  man  may  spend  and  money  lend, 
if  his  wife  be  oughi,^ — i,  «l,  good  wife ; —  *  but  he  may  work  and  try  to 
save,  but  will  have  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought,* — i.  al,  bad  or  thrift- 
less wife. 

''  Now,  since  you  are  intending  to  treat  of  the  working  man's  par- 
liament and  its  duties,  I  will  just  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  of  what 
I  consider  should  be  the  questions  or  measures  that  demand  an  early 
inquiry  into  and  debate  on.  That  guilds  be  established  in  every  town, 
where  masters  and  men  may  meet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  temptations  of 
the  public-house  and  drink.  And  then,  let  it  be  made  law  that  every 
lad  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  seven  years  to  a 
trade  or  art,  before  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  such  guild;  also, 
that  all  wages  be  based  on  a  rate  of  so  much  per  hour,  and  not  day,  as 
at  present ;  and  let  every  man  prove  his  workmanship  before  such 
a  guild ;  and  then  allow  to  him  such  payment  per  hour  as  his  craft 
meiits.  Let  there  be  three  grades,  and  then  let  there  be  trials  of  tkiU 
in  workmanship  every  year;  and  then,  if  the  workman  of  the  third 
grade  prove  that  he  has  made  progress  in  his  crafty  reward  him  aooord- 
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ingly.  Then,  before  a  lad  is  put  to  anj  tiade,  why  not  see  what  he  if 
naturally  fitted  for  ?  Combe's  book,  entiUed  The  QmaiUuiioti  of  Mem, 
tlirowB  a  good  deal  of  truth  on  to  these  matters.  Now,  here  are  twc 
branches  of  the  science  of  life  that^  so  far,  have  never  once  been  given 
trial  of  in  this  mray.  We  certainly  use  them  after  a  crims  has  been 
eommitted,  but  not  till  then. 

**Next  to  that,  cash  payment  for  all  and  everything  needed  in  life. 

Cndit  ia  a  curae  to  him  ^at  gives  it,  and  he  that  takes  iU    He  that 

fi^es  by  credit  lives  in  general  carelessly.    If  there  was  no  credit, 

t  people  then  would  have  to  live  on  what  they  earned  I    Then,  after 

that,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  of  Fortune  you  propose.     By  the 

hour  system,  not  a  single  man  need  be  idle;  it  would  give  employment 

Id  all,  and  even  two  hours  per  day  would  realize  more  to  a  man  tlian 

hreaking  eUmee,     Thus  you  would  make  every  one  self-dependent— 

also  no  fear  of  being  out  of  work  altogether.    Then  let  there  be  a 

Government  fund  for  all  the  savings  of  the  working  man.    I  am  afraid 

you  will  think  this  a  wild,  discursive  sort  of  a  letter. 

"Yours  truly, 

«  Thomas  Dixoh." 

"  I  have  read  your  references  to  the  Ihnea  on  *  Bribery.'  Well,  that 
has  long  been  my  own  opinion ;  they  simply  have  a  vote  to  sell,  and 
sell  it  the  same  way  as  they  sell  potatoes,  or  a  coat,  or  any  other  sale- 
able article*  Voters  generally  say, '  What  does  this  gentleman  want  in 
Parliament  7  Why,  to  help  himself  and  his  family  or  friends ;  he  does 
not  spend  all  the  money  he  spends  over  his  election  for  pure  good  of 
his  country  I  No:  it*s  to  benefit  his  pocket,  to  be  sure.*  'Why 
should  I  not  make  a  penny  with  my  vote,  as  well  as  he  does  with  his 
m  Parliament  ? '  I  think  that  if  the  system  of  canvassing  or  election 
agents  were  done  away  with,  and  all  personal  canvassing  for  votes 
entirely  abolished,  it  would  help  to  put  down  bribery.  Let  each 
gentleman  send  to  the  electors  his  political  opinions  in  a  circular,  and 
^en  let  papers  be  sent^  or  cards,  to  each  elector,  and  then  let  them 
{o  and  record  their  votes  in  the  same  way  they  do  for  a  councillor  in 
be  Corporation.    It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and  prevent 
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ihoBe  sceties  of  drunkenness  so  common  in  oar  towns  during  elecdc  ns 
Bwnck's  opimons  of  these  matters  are  quite  to  the  purpose,  I  think 
(M0  pagB  201  ofMemoiry  Again,  respecting  the  Paris  matter  referred 
to  in  your  last  letter,  I  have  read  it.  Does  it  not  manifest  plainly 
enough  that  Europeans  are  also  in  a  measure  possessed  with  that 
same  demoniacal  spirit  like  the  Japanese  f" 


APPENDIX  9. 

Page  144. — Greatness  Coal-hegoUen, 

**Hkrk  is  a  bit  of  paper  in  my  hand,*  a  good  one  too,  and  an 
honest  one  ,*  quite  representatiye  of  the  best  common  public  thought 
of  England  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  holding  forth  in  one  of  its  lead- 
ers upon  our  'social  welfare/ — upon  our  'vivid  life,* — upon  the 
'  political  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.'  And  what  do  you  think  all 
these  are  owing  to  ?  To  what  our  English  sires  have  done  for  us, 
and  taught  us,  age  after  age?  No:  not  to  that  To  our  honesty  of 
hearty  or  coolness  of  head,  or  steadiness  of  will  ?  No :  not  to  these. 
To  our  thinkers,  or  our  statesmen,  or  our  poets,  or  our  captains,  or 
our  martyrs,  or  the  patient  labour  of  our  poor  ?  No :  not  to  these ; 
or  at  least  not  to  these  in  any  chief  measure.  Nay,  says  the  journal, 
*  more  than  any  agency,  it  is  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our 
coal  which  have  made  us  what  we  are.'  If  it  be  so,  then  '  ashes  to 
ashes'  be  our  epitaph  I  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  England,  if  ever  you  would  have  your  country  breathe  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven  again,  and  receive  again  a  soul  into  her  body, 

•  A  njrlns  of  Baron  Llebfg'o,  qnoted  at  the  betid  of  a  leader  on  the  mme  raliileot  in  tht 
Daiijf  TeUffraph  of  January  11, 1SC6,  lumniarlly  dl^pesU  and  presenta  the  mazlinaia  foHy 
of  uwlem  thought  In  thb  respect.  "  CIvlIiMtion,**  aaji  the  Bart»n,  *'  la  the  economy  of 
power,  and  Engllt>h  power  ia  co.il.*^  Not  altogether  so,  my  chemical  fHend  Clvltliatloa 
Is  the  making  of  civil  persons,  which  la  a  kind  of  dlsttlUtion  of  which  aU'dhlea  are  te- 
eapablei,  and  doea  not  at  all  imply  the  taming  of  a  tuall  company  of  gaatltmcn  Into  • 
larga  company  of  ironmongers.  And  Engllah  power  (what  little  of  it  may  be  left)  fa  by 
no  meana  eoal,  bat  in  lead,  of  that  whidi,  •*  when  the  whole  world  tami  to  ooal,  Ihea 
ehleOyUToa." 
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inftead  of  rotting  into  a  carcase,  blown  np  in  the  belly  with  oarboole 
acid  (and  great  that  way),  yon  must  think,  and  feel,  for  your  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  fight  for  her:  yon  must  teach  her  that  all  the  trae 
greatness  she  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  she  won  while  her  fields 
were  green  and  her  faces  ruddy ; — ^that  greatness  is  still  possible  for 
Engtishmen,  even  though  the  ground  be  not  hollow  under  their  fcev 
nor  the  sky  black  over  their  heads.'*— Oouni  of  WUd  Olwe,  p.  200. 


APPENDIX  10. 

Tee  following  letter  did  not  form  part  of  the  series  written  to  Mr. 
Dixon ;  but  is  perhaps  worth  reprinting.  I  have  not  the  date  of 
the  number  of  the  Oazdte  in  which  it  appeared,  but  it  was  during  the 
tailors'  strike  in  London. 

**To  the  liUtor  of  ike  PdR  Mall  GaaetU: 

"  Sib, — ^In  your  yesterday's  article  on  strikes  you  have  very  neatly 
and  tersely  expressed  the  primal  fallacy  of  modem  poliUcal  economy 
—to  wit,  that '  the  value  of  any  piece  of  labour  cannot  be  defined ' — 
md  that  'all  that  can  be  ascertained  is  simply  whether  any  man  can 
be  got  to  do  it  for  a  certain  sum.'  Now,  sir,  the  '  value '  of  any  piece 
<tf  kbour,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  food  and  air  which  will 
enaUe  a  man  to  perform  it  without  losing  actually  any  of  his  flesh  or 
his  nervous  energy,  is  as  absolutely  fixed  a  quantity  as  the  weight 
of  powder  necessary  to  carry  a  given  ball  a  given  distance.  And 
within  limits  varying  by  exceedingly  minor  and  unimportant  circum- 
stances,  it  is  an  ascertainable  quantity.  I  told  the  public  this  five 
yeaiB  ago— and  under  pardon  of  your  politico-economical  contributors 
*-it  is  not  a  'sentimental,'  but  a  chemical,  fact 

'^  Let  any  half-dozen  of  recognized  London  physicians  state  in  pre* 
dse  terms  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food,  and  space  of  lodging,  they 
ooosider  approximately  necessary  for  the  healthy  life  of  a  labourer  in 
any  given  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  hours  he  may,  without 
Aortemng  his  life,  work  at  such  business  daily  if  so  sustained. 
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^'And  let  aQ  masters  be  bound  to  give  their  men  a  choice  bettceeD 
an  order  for  that  quantity  of  food  and  lodging,  or  such  wages  as  ths 
market  may  offer  for  that  number  of  hours'  work. 

**  Proper  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  families  would  require  furthei 
concession — ^but^  in  the  outset^  let  but  this  law  of  wages  be  estab- 
lished, and  if  then  we  have  any  more  strikes  you  may  denounce  their 
witfaont  one  word  of  remonstrance  either  from  sense  or  sensibility. 
»Iam,Sir, 

**  Tour  faithful  servant^ 

''Jon  Roans.' 
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PREFACE. 


The  foar  following  essays  were  published  eighteen  months 
ago  in  the  OornhiU  Magaziiie,  and  were  reprobated  in  a  rio* 
lent  manner,  as  &r  as  I  could  hear,  by  most  of  the  readers 
they  met  with. 

Not  a  whit  the  less^  I  believe  them  to  be  the  best,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tniest,  rightest-worded,  and  most  serviceable 
things  I  have  ever  written ;  and  the  last  of  them,  having 
had  especial  pains  spent  on  it^  is  probably  the  best  I  shall 
ever  write. 

"  This,"  the  reader  may  reply,  "  it  might  be,  yet  not 
therefore  well  written.''  Which,  in  no  mock  humility, 
admitting,  I  yet  rest  satisfied  with  the  work,  though  with 
nothing  else  that  I  have  done ;  and  purposing  shortly  to 
follow  out  the  subjects  opened  in  these  papers,  as  I  may 
find  leisure,  I  wish  the  introductory  statements  to  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  any  one  who  may  care  to  refer  to  them. 
So  I  republish  the  essays  as  they  appeared.  One  word 
only  is  changed,  correcting  the  estimate  of  a  weight;  and 
no  word  is  added. 
Although,  however,  I  find  nothing  to  modify  in  these 
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papers,  it  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  most  startling 
of  air  the  statements  in  them, — ^that  respecting  the  necessity 
of  the  organization  of  labour,  with  fixed  wages, — should 
liave  found  its  way  into  the  first  essay ;  it  being  quite  one 
of  the  least  important,  though  by  no  means  the  Iea3t  cer- 
tain, of  the  positions  to  be  defended.  The  real  gist  of  these 
papers,  their  central  meaning  and  aim,  is  to  give,  as  I 
believe  for  the  first  time  in  plain  English, — ^it  has  oflen 
been  incidentally  given  in  good  Greek  by  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon,  and  good  Latin  by  Cicero  and  Horace, — ^a  logical 
definition  of  WEALTH:  such  definition  being  absolutely 
needed  for  a  basis  of  economical  science*  The  most  reput- 
ed essay  on  that  subject  which  has  appeared  in  modern 
times,  after  opening  with  the  statement  that  "writers  on 
political  economy  profess  to  teach,  or  to  investigate,*  the 
nature  of  wealth,"  thus  follows  up  the  declaration  of  its 
thesis — "Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently  correct  for 
common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealth."  ..."  It 
is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at  metaphy- 
siciil  nicety  of  definition.t" 

Metaphysical  nicety,  we  assuredly  do  not  need;  but 
physical  nicety,  and  logical  accuracy,  with  respect  to  a  phy- 
sical subject^  we  as  assuredly  do. 

*  Which?  for  where  investigatioD  is  necessary,  teaching  is  impoa- 
Blblo. 

t  PrindpUM  of  PolUieal  Bcofwmy,  By  J.  S.  MilL  Preliminarj 
remark^  p.  2. 
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Suppose  the  subject  of  inqairy,  instead  of  being  Ilonse 
law  {Oihmomia\  had  been  Star-law  {Astnmomia\  and  that^ 
ignoring  distinction  between  stars  fixed  and  wandering,  as 
bere  between  wealth  radiant  and  wealth  reflective,  the 
writer  had  began  thas :  "  Every  one  has  a  notion,  saffi- 
ciendy  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by 
stars.  Metaphysical  nicety  in  the  definition  of  a  star  is  not 
the  object  of  this  treatise ;" — ^the  essay  so  opened  might 
jet  have  been  far  more  true  in  its. final  statements,  and  a 
thoqaand-fold  more  serviceable  to  the  navigator,  than  any 
treatise  on  wealth,  which  founds  its  conclusions  on  the 
popular  conception  of  wealth,  can  ever  become  to  the 
eoouomist. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  these  following 
papers  to  give  an  accurate  and  stable  definition  of  wealtlL 
Their  second  object  was  to  show  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  was  finally  possible  only  under  certain  moral  con- 
ditions of  society,  of  which  quite  the  first  was  a  belief  in 
the  existence  and  even,  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  attain* 
ability  of  honesty. 

Without  venturing  to  pronounce — since  on  such  a  matter 
human  judgment  is  by  no  means  conclusive — ^what  is,  or 
is  not,  the  noblest  of  God's  works,  we  may  yet  admit  so 
much  of  Pope's  assertion  as  that  an  honest  man  is  among 
Hi3  best  works  presently  visible,  and,  as  things  stand,  a 
somewhat  rare  one;  but  not  an  incredible  or  miraculous 
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work ;  still  less  an  abnormal  one.  Honesty  is  r.ot  a  dis- 
turbing force,  which  deranges  the  orbits  of  economy ;  but 
a  consistent  and  commanding  force,  by  obedience  to  which 
—and  by  no  other  obedience— -those  orbits  can  continue 
clear  of  chaf«. 

It  is  true,  I  have  sometimes  heard  Pope  condemned  for 
the  lowness,  instead  of  the  height,  of  his  standard : — "  Hon- 
esty is  indeed  a  respectable  virtue ;  but  how  much  higher 
may  men  attain  I  Shall  nothing  more  be  asked  of  us  than 
that  we  be  honest?" 

For  the  present,  good  friends,  nothing.  It  seems  that  in 
our  aspirations  to  be  more  than  that,  we  have  to  some 
extent  lost  sight  of  the  propriety  of  being  so  much  as  that 
What  else  we  may  have  lost  faith  in,  there  shall  be  here  no 
question;  but  assuredly  we  have  lost  faith  in  common  hon- 
esty, and  in  the  working  power  of  it.  And  this  faith,  with 
the  facts  on  which  it  may  rest,  it  is  quite  our  first  business 
to  recover  and  keep:  not  only  believing,  but  even  by 
experience  assuring  ourselves,  that  there  are  yet  in  the 
world  men  who  can  be  restrained  from  firaud  otherwise 
than  by  the  fear  of  losing  employment  ;*  nay,  that  it  is  even 
accurately  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such  men  in  any 
State,  that  the  said  State  does  or  can  prolong  its  existence* 

^  ''The  effectoftl  discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  workman  ifi 
not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  of  his  costomers.  It  is  the  few  of 
losing  their  employment  which  restrains  his  frauds,  and  ooireots  his 
negh'gence.'*    (  WeaUh  ofNationi^  Book  I  chap.  10.) 
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To  these  two  points,  then,  the  following  essays  are  main- 
ly directed.  The  sabject  of  the  organization  of  labour  is 
only  casually  touched  upon ;  because,  if  we  once  can  get  a 
Buifident  quantity  of  honesty  in  our  captains,  the  organiza- 
tion of  labour  is  easy,  and  will  develop  itself  without  quar- 
rel or  difficulty;  but  if  we  cannot  get  honesty  in  our 
captains,  the  oi^ganization  of  labour  is  for  evermore  impos 
sible. 

The  several  conditions  of  its  possibility  I  purpose  to 
examine  at  length  in  the  sequel.  Yet,  lest  the  reader 
should  be  alarmed  by  the  hints  thrown  out  during  the  fol- 
lowing investigation  of  first  principles,  as  if  they  were  lead- 
ing him  into  unexpectedly  dangerous  ground,  I  will,  for 
his  better  assurance,  state  at  once  the  worst  of  the  political 
creed  at  which  I  wish  him  to  arrive. 

1.  First, — ^that  there  should  be  training  schools  for  yoath 
established,  at  Government  cost^*  and  under  Government 
discipline,  over  the  whole  country ;  that  every  child  bom 
in  the  country  should,  at  the  parent's  wish,  be  permitted 
(and,  in  certain  cases,  be  under  penalty  required)  to  pass 

^  It  wOl  probably  be  inquired  by  near-sighted  persona,  out  of  wliat 
fimda  such  schools  oould  b«  supported.  The  expedient  modes  of  direct 
proTiaion  for  them  I  will  examine  bereafier;  indirectly,  they  would  be 
£u-  mire  thau  aslf-anpporttng.  The  economy  in  orime  alone,  (quite 
one  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  luxury  in  the  modern  European  mar« 
ket,)  which  such  schools  would  induce,  would  suflioe  to  support  them 
ten  times  over.  Their  economy  of  labour  would  be  pure  gain,  and 
that  too  large  to  be  presently  calculable. 
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through  them ;  and  that^  in  these  schools,  the  child  should 
(with  other  minor  pieces  of  knowledge  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered)  imperativel  j  be  taught,  with  the  besUskill  of  teach- 
ing that  the  country  could  produce,  the  following  three 
things: — 

(a)  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  exercises  enjoined  by 
them; 

(i)  habits  of  gentleness  and  justice;  and 

(c)  the  calling  by  which  he  is  to  live. 

2.  Secondly, — that,  in  connection  with  these  training 
schools,  there  should  be  established,  also  entirely  under 
Oovernment  regulation,  manufitctories  and  workshops,  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  every  useful  art  And  that^  interfering  no 
whit  with  private  enterprise,  nor  setting  any  restraints  or 
tax  on  private  trade,  but  leaving  both  to  do  their  best,  and 
beat  the  Government  if  they  could, — there  should,  at  these 
Oovernment  manufactories  and  shops,  be  authoritatively 
good  and  exemplary  work  done,  and  pure  and  true  sub- 
stance sold ;  so  that  a  man  could  be  sure,  if  he  chose  to 
pay  the  Gbvemment  price,  that  he  got  for  his  money  bread 
that  was  bread,  ale  that  was  ale,  and  work  that  was 
work. 

8.  Thirdly, — ^that  any  man,  or  woman,  or  boy,  or  girl, 
out  of  employment^  should  be  at  once  received  at  the  near- 
est Government  school,  and  set  to  such  work  as  it  appeared, 
on  trial,  they  were  fit  for,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  deter- 
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niinable  every  year: — ^that,  being  foand  incapable  of  work 
thraagh  ignorance,  they  should  be  taught,  or  being  found 
incapable  of  work  through  sickness,  should  be  tended ;  but 
that  being  found  objecting  to  work,  they  should  be  set, 
under  compulsion  of  the  strictest  nature,  to  the  more  pain- 
ful and-  degrading  forms  of  necessary  toil,  especially  to  that 
in  mines  and  other  places  of  danger  (such  danger  being, 
however,  diminished  to  the  utmost  by  careful  regulation 
and  discipline)  and  the  due  wages  of  such  work  be  retain- 
ed-—cost  of  compulsion  first  abstracted — to  be  at  the  work- 
man's command,  so  soon  as  he  has  come  to  sounder  mind 
respecting  the  laws  of  employment 

4.  Lastly, — that  for  the  old  and  destitute,  comfort  and 
home  should  be  provided;  which  provision,  when  misfor- 
tune had  been  by  the  working  of  such  a  system  sifted  from 
guilt,  would  be  honourable  instead  of  disgraceful  to  the 
receiver.  For  (I  repeat  this  passage  out  of  my  .PblUical 
Economy  of  Art,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  farther 
detail  *)  "a  labourer  serves  his  country  with  his  spade,  just 
as  a  man  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  sword, 
pen,  or  lancet.  If  the  service  be  less,  and,  therefore,  the 
wages  during  health  less,  then  the  reward  when  health  is 
broken  may  be  less,  but  not  less  honourable ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  quite  as  natural  and  straightforward  a  matter  for  a 
labourer  to  take  his  pension  from  his  parish,  because  he 
has  deserved  well  of  his  parish,  as  for  a  man  in  higher  rank 

*  Addonda,  p.  102. 
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to  take  his  pension  from  his  country,  becaose  he    has 
deserved  well  of  his  country." 

To  which  statement)  I  will  only  add,  for  conclasion, 
respecting  the  discipline  and  pay  of  life  and  death,  that,  for 
both  high  and  low,  Livy's  last  words  touching  Valerius 
Publicoia,  ^^  de  publico  est  dojtus^^^*  onght  not  to  be  a  dis 
honourable  close  of  epitaph. 

These  things,  then,  I  believe,  and  am  about,  as  I  find 
power,  to  explain  and  illustrate  in  their  various  bearings; 
following  out  also  what  belongs  to  them  of  collateral  inqui- 
ry. Here  I  state  them  only  in  brief,  to  prevent  the  reader 
casting  about  in  alarm  for  my  ultimate  meaning;  yet 
requesting  him,  for  the  present,  to  remember,  that  in  a  sci- 
ence dealing  with  so  subtle  elements  as  those  of  human 
nature,  it  is  only  possible  to  answer  for  the  final  truth  of 
principles,  not  for  the  direct  success  of  plans :  and  that  in 
the  best  of  these  last,  what  can  be  immediately  accomplish- 
ed is  always  questionable,  and  what  can  be  finally  aooom* 
plished,  inconceivable. 

*  '*  P.  Yaleriufl,  omnium  eonsenmi  prlnceps  belli  pacisqae  artibus, 
amio  post  moritar;  gloriA  ingenti,  oopiis  familiaribus  adeo  ezlguia^  ufi 
AiQcri  8amttt3  deesset:  de  publico  est  elatua.  Luxdre  znatrooiB  ut 
Bnitum.'* — ^Lib.  IL  c.  xtl 

Dnmark  EOL,  102^  May,  1862. 
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"UNTO  THIS  LAST.^ 


ESSAY  L 

TEE  SOOTS  OF  HONOUB. 

AxoNG  the  delasiotis  which  at  different  periods  have  poB* 
eesBed  themsdveB  of  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  the  human 
race,  perhaps  the  most  carious — certainly  the  least  creditable 
— ^18  the  modem  BoirdisafU  science  of  political  economy, 
based  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageous  code  of  social  action 
may  be  determined  irrespectively  of  the  influence  of  social 
affection. 

Qf  course,  as  in  the  instances  of  alchemy,  astrology,  witch- 
craft, and  other  such  popuhir  creeds,  political  eoonomy  has  a 
plausible  idea  at  the  root  of  iu  ^  The  social  affections,'^  says 
the  economist,  ^  are  accidental  and  disturbing  elements  in 
bnmAn  nature;  but  avarice  and  the  desire  of  progress  are 
constant  elements.  Let  us  eliminate  the  inconstants,  and, 
conffidering  the  human  being  merely  as  a  covetous  machine, 
examine  by  what  laws  of  labour,  purchase,  and  sale,  the 
greatest  accumulative  result  in  wealth  is  attainable.    Those 
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laws  oneo  determined,  it  will  be  for  each  individual  after 
wards  to  introduce  as  much  of  the  distorbing  affectionate 
element  as  he  chooses,  and  to  determine  for  himself  the 
result  on  the  new  conditions  supposed." 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  logical  and  successful  method 
of  analysis,  if  the  accidentals  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  powers  first  examined. 
Supposing  a  body  in  motion  to  be  influenced  by  constant 
and  inconstant  forces,  it  is  usually  the  simplest  way  of 
examining  its  coai*se  to  trace  it  fii'St  ander  the  persistent 
conditions,  and  afterwards  introduce  the  causes  of  yariation. 
But  the  disturbing  elements  in  the  sodal  problem  are  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  constant  ones;  they  alter  the 
essence  of  the  oreatnre  under  examination  the  moment 
they  are  added;  they  operate,  not  mathematioally,  but 
chemically,  introducing  conditions  which  render  all  our 
preTious  knowledge  unavailable.  We  made  learned  experi- 
ments upon  pure  nitrogen,  and  have  convinced  oui-selves 
that  it  is  a  very  manageable  gas:  but  behold  I  the  thing 
which  we  have  practically  to  deal  with  is  its  chloride;  and 
this,  the  moment  we  touch  it  on  our  established  principles, 
sends  ns  and  our  appaiutus  through  the  ceiling. 

ObseiTe,  I  neither  impugn  nor  doubt  the  oondueions  of 
the  seience,  if  its  terms  are  accepted.  I  am  simply  nnin* 
terested  in  them,  as  I  should  be  in  those  of  a  acienoe  of 
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gymnastics  which  assumed  that  men  had  no  skeletotis.  It 
might  be  shown,  on  that  supposition,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  roll  the  students  up  into  pellets,  flatten 
them  into  cake?,  or  stretch  them  into  CJibles;  and  that 
when  these  results  were  eflEected,  the  reinsertion  of  the 
skeleton  would  be  attended  with  various  inconveniences  to 
their  constitution.  The  reasoning  might  be  admirable,  the 
conclusions  true,  and  the  science  deficient  only  in  applies* 
bility.  Modem  political  economy  stands  on  a  precisely 
simUar  basis.  Assuming,  not  that  the  human  being  has 
no  skeleton,  but  that  it  is  all  skeleton,  it  founds  an  ossi* 
6smt  theory  of  progress  on  this  negation  of  a  soul ;  and 
having  shown  the  utmost  that  may  be  made  of  bones,  and 
constructed  a  number  of  interesting  geometrical  figures 
with  death's-heads  and  humeri,  successfully  proves  the 
inconvenience  of  the  reappearance  of  a  soul  among  these 
corpuscular  structures.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  this 
tlieory:  I  simply  deny  its  applicability  to  the  present  phase 
of  the  world. 

This  inapplicability  has  been  curiously  manifested  during 
iho  embarrassment  caused  by  the  late  strikes  of  our  work* 
men.  Ilere  occurs  one  of  the  simplest  cases,  in  a  per- 
tinent and  positive  focm,  of  the  first  vital  problem  which 
political  economy  has  to  deal  with  (the  relation  between 
employer  and    employed);   and  at  a  severe   crisis,  when 
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lives  in  maltitadca,  and  wealth  in  masses,  are  at  stake,  the 
political  economists  are  helpless — practically  mtite ;  no  demon* 
strable  solation  of  the  difficulty  can  be  given  by  them, 
sach  as  may  convince  or  calm  the  opposing  parties.  Obsti- 
nately the  masters  take  one  view  of  the  matter ;  obstinately 
the  operatives  another;  and  no  political  science  can  set 
them  at  one. 

It  would  be  strange  if  it  could,  it  being  not  by  **  science" 
of  any  kind  that  men  were  ever  intended  to  be  set  at  one. 
Disputant  after  disputant  vainly  strives  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  the  masters  are,  or  are  not,  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  men :  none  of  the  pleaders  ever  seeming  to  remember 
that  it  does  not  absolutely  or  always  follow  that  the  pei*sons 
must  be  antagonistic  because  their  interests  are.  If  there 
IS  only  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  house,  and  mother  and  chil- 
dren are  starving,  their  interests  are  not  the  same.  If  the 
mother  eats  it,  the  children  want  it;  if  the  children  eat  it, 
the  mother  must  go  hungry  to  her  work.  Tet  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  there  will  be  ** antagonism"  between 
theii.,that  they  will  fight  for  the  crust,  and  that  the  mother, 
being  strongetf,^  will  get  it,  and  eat  it.  Neither,  in  any  other 
case,  whatever  the  relationl^?l|^p''®^°*  ^^7  be,  can  it 
be  assumed  for  certain  that,  becaus^^^^*'  interests  are 
diverse,  they  must  necessarily  regard  ea\^^^®^  ^^^**  *^^* 
tllity,  and  use  violence  or  cunning  to  obtainSl  *^^***^*8®- 
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Even  it  this  were  so,  and  it  were  as  jast  as  it  is  conveuent 
to  consider  men  as  actuated  bj  no  other  moral  influences 
than  those  which  affect  rats  or  swine,  the  logical  conditions 
of  the  question  are  still  indeterminable.  It  can  never  be 
shown  generally  either  that  the  interests  of  master  and  la* 
bomrer  are  alike,  or  that  they  are  opposed ;  for,  according  to 
circumstanoes,  they  may  be  either.  It  is,  indeed,  always  the 
interest  of  both  that  the  work  should  be  rightly  done,  and 
a  just  price  obtained  for  it ;  but,  in  the  division  of  profits, 
the  gain  of  the  one  may  or  may  not  be  the  loss  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  the  master's  interest  to  pay  wages  so  low  as  to  leave 
the  men  sickly  and  depressed,  nor  the  workman's  interest 
to  be  paid  high  wages  if  the  smallness  of  the  master's  profit 
hinders  him  from  enlarging  his  business,  or  conduotiog  it  in 
a  safe  and  liberal  way.  A  stoker  ought  not  to  desire  high 
pay  if  the  company  is  too  poor  to  keep  the  engine-wheels  in 
repabr. 

And  the  varieties  of  circumstances  which  influence  these 
reciprocal  interests  are  so  endless,  that  all  endeavour  to 
deduce  rules  of  action  from  balance  of  expediency  is  in  vain. 
And  it  is  meant  to  be  in  vain.  For  no  human  actions  ever 
were  intended  by  the  Maker  of  men  to  be  guided  by  balances 
of  expediency,  but  by  balances  of  justice.  He  has  therefoi-e 
rendered  all  endeavours  to  determine  expediency  futile  for 
evermore.    No  man  ever  knew,  or  can  know,  what  will  be 
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the  ultimate  result  to  himself,  or  to  others,  of  any  given  line 
of  conduct.  But  every  man  may  know,  and  most  of  us  do 
know,  what  is  a  just  and  unjust  act  And  all  of  us  may  know 
also,  that  the  consequences  of  justice  will  be  ultimately  th 
liest  ])ossible,  both  to  others  and  ourselves,  though  we  cau 
neither  say  what  is  best,  nor  how  it  is  likely  to  come  to  pass. 

I  have  said  balances  of  justice,  meaning,  in  the  term  jus- 
tice, to  include  affection,— such  affection  as  one  man  oufes 
to  another.  All  right  relations  between  master  and  opera- 
tive, and  all  their  best  interests,  ultimately  depend  on  tliese. 

We  shall  find  the  best  and  simplest  illustration  of  the 
relationa  of  master  and  operative  in  the  position  of  domestic 
•ervants. 

We  win  suppose  that  the  master  of  a  housAold  deriref 
only  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  his  servants  as  he  can,  at 
the  rate  of  wages  he  gives.  He  never  allows  them  to  l>e 
idle  ;  feeds  them  as  poorly  and  lodges  them  as.  ill  as  they 
will  endure,  and  in  all  things  pushes  his  i*equircmentd  to  the 
exact  point  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  without  forcing  the 
servant  to  leave  him.  In  doing  this,  there  is  no  violation  on 
his  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  **  justice^  He  agrees 
with  the  domestic  for  his  whole  time  and  service,  and  takes 
them ;  the  limits  of  hardship  in  treatment  being  fixed  by  the 
practice  of  other  mastera  in  his  neighbourhood ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  domestic  labour.    If  the 
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Bervant  can  get  a  bettor  place,  he  is  free  to  take  one,  and 
the  master  can  only  tell  what  is  the  real  market  value  of  his 
labour,  hj  requiiing  as  maoh  as  he  will  give. 

Tills  is  the  poUtioo-eiK>nomical  view  of  the  case,  accordhig 
to  the  doctors  of  that  science ;  who  assert  that  by  this  proce- 
dore  the  greatest  average  of  work  will  be  obtained  from  the 
servant,  and  therefore,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  comma- 
nity,  and  through  the  community,  by  revennon,  to  the  servant 
himself. 

That,  however,  is  not  so.  It  would  be  so  if  the  servant 
were  an  engine  of  which  the  motive  power  was  steam,  mag- 
netism, gravitation,  or  any  other  agent  of  calculable  force. 
But  he  being,  on  the  contrary,  an  engine  whose  motive 
power  is  a  Soul,  the  force  of  this  very  peculiar  agent,  as  an 
ankno^n  quantity,  enters  into  aU  the  political  economises 
equations,  without  his  knowledge,  and  falsifies  every  one  of 
their  results.  The  largest  quantity  of  work  will  not  be  done 
by  this  curions  engine  for  pay,  or  under  pressure,  or  by  help 
of  any  kind  of  fuel  which  may  be  applied  by  the  chaldron. 
It  will  be  done  only  when  the  motive  force,  that  is  to  say, 
the  will  or  spirit  of  the  creature,  is  brought  to  its  greatest 
strength  by  its  own  proper  fuel ;  namely,  by  the  affections. 

It  may  indeed  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that  if  the 
master  is  a  man  of  sense  and  energy,  a  large  quantity  of 
material  work   may  be  done  under   mechanical  jwessure, 
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euforced  hj  strong  will  and  gaided  by.  wise  method;  also 
it  maj  happen,  and  does  happen  often,  that  if  the  master  is 
indolent  and  weak  (however  good-natured),  a  yery  small 
quantity  of  work,  and  that  bad,  may  be  produced  by  the 
servant's  undireoted  strength,  and  contemptuous  gratitude. 
But  the  universal  law  of  the  matter  is  that,  assuming  any 
given  quantity  of  energy  and  sense  in  master  and  servant, 
the  greatest  material  result  obtabable  by  them  will  be,  not 
through  antagonism  to  each  other,  but  through  afEection  for 
each  other ;  and  that  if  the  master,  instead  of  endeayonring 
to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  from  the  servant,  seeks 
rather  to  render  his  appointed  and  necessary  work  benefi(*4al 
to  him,  and  to  forward  his  interests  in  all  just  and  wholesome 
ways,  the  real  amount  of  work  ultimately  done,  or  of  good 
rendered,  by  the  person  so  cared  for,  will  indeed  be  the 
greatest  possible. 

Observe,  I  say,  '^  of  good  rendered,"  for  a  servant's  work 
is  not  necessarily  or  always  the  best  thing  he  can  give  his 
master.  But  good  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  material  service, 
in  protective  watchfulness  of  his  master's  interest  and  credit, 
or  in  joyful  readmess  to  seize  unexpected  and  irregular  occa 
sions  of  help. 

Nor  is  this  one  whit  less  generally  true  because  inddgenco 
will  be  frequently  abused,  and  kindness  met  with  ingratitude 
For  the  servant  who,  gently  treated,  b  ungrateful,  treated 
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angently}  will  be  revoogeful ;  and  the  man  who  is  dishocest 
to  a  liberal  master  will  be  injnrioas  to  an  nnjnst  one. 

In  any  case,  and  with  any  person,  this  unselfish  treatment 
will  produce  the  most  effective  return.  Observe,  I  am  here 
eonsidering  the  affections  wholly  as  a  motive  power;  not  at 
all  as  things  in  themselves  desirable  or  noble,  or  in  any  othe? 
way  abstractedly  good.  I  look  at  them  simply  as  an  anoma- 
lous force,  rendering  every  one  of  the  ordinary  political  eco- 
nomist's calculations  nugatory ;  while,  even  if  he  desired  to 
introduce  this  new  element  into  his  estimates,  he  has  no 
power  of  dealing  with  it ;  for  the  affections  only  become  a 
true  motive  power  when  they  ignore  every  other  motive  and 
condition  of  political  economy.  Treat  the  servant  kindly, 
with  the  idea  of  turning  his  gratitude  to  account,  and  you 
will  get,  as  you  deserve,  no  gratitude,  nor  any  value  for  your 
kindness ;  but  treat  him  kindly  without  any  economical  pur- 
pose, and  all  economical  purposes  will  be  answered ;  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  matters,  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  whoso  loses  it  shall  find  it.* 

*  The  dUTerenoe  between  the  two  modes  of  treatment^  and  between  their 
effective  material  re8Qlt^  oaay  be  seen  very  accurately  by  a  oomparison  of 
the  relatioDS  of  Esther  and  Charlie  in  Bleak  Ebnae,  with  those  of  Misa 
Brass  and  the  Uaichioness  in  MauUr  Humphrey's  Olock, 

The  essential  value  and  truth  of  Dickens's  writings  have  been  unwisely 

lost  Bight  of  by  many  thouichtfhl  persons,  merely  because  he  presents  his 
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The  next  clearest  and  simplest  example  of  relation  between 
master  and  operative  is  that  which  exists  between  the  com 
mander  of  a  regiment  and  his  men. 

Sappofflng  the  officer  only  desires  to  apply  the  mies  of  dis- 
cipline so  as,  with  least  trouble  to  himself,  to  make  the  regi- 
ment most  effective,  he  will  not  be  able,  by  any  rules,  or 
administration  of  rules,  on  this  selfish  principle,  to  develop 

troth  with  some  ooloor  of  caricature.  Unwisely,  because  Dickens's  oarica- 
toroy  though  of^n  gross,  is  never  mistaken.  Allowing  for  his  manner  of 
telling  them,  the  things  he  tells  us  are  always  true.  I  wish  that  he  could 
thhik  it  right  to  limit  his  brilliant  exaggeration  to  works  written  only  for 
public  amusement;  and  when  he  takes  up  a  subject  of  high  national  import- 
unce,  such  as  that  which  he  handled  in  Bard  Times^  that  he  would  use 
.leverer  and  more  accurate  analysis.  The  useAiIness  of  that  work  (to  my 
mind,  in  several  respects,  the  greatest  he  has  written)  ia  with  many  persons 
seriously  diminished  because  Mr.  Bounderby  is  a  dramatic  monster,  instead 
of  a  characteristic  example  of  a  worldly  master;  and  Stephen  Blackpool  a 
dramatio  perfection,  instead  of  a  characteristio  example  of  an  honest  work- 
man. But  let  us  not  lose  the  use  of  Bidcens's  wit  and  insighi^  because  he 
chooses  to  speak  in  a  circle  of  stage  fire.  He  is  entirely  right  in  his  main 
drift  and  purpose  in  every  book  he  has  written ;  and  all  of  them,  but  espe- 
cially Hard  Timea^  should  bo  studied  with  dose  and  earnest  care  by  persons 
interested  in  sodal  questions.  They  wOl  find  much  that  is  partial,  and,  1)e- 
cause  partial,  apparently  unjust;  but  if  they  examine  all  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  whldi  Dickens  seems  to  overtook,  it  wOl  appear,  after  all  their 
trouble^  that  his  view  was  the  finally  right  one,  grossly  and  sharply  told. 
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the  full  strength  of  his  sabordinates.  If  a  man  of  sense  and 
firmness,  he  may,  as  in  the  former  mstance,  prodace  a  better 
result  than  wonld  be  obtained  by  the  irregular  kindness  of  a 
weak  officer ;  bat  let  the  sense  and  firmness  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  and  assuredly  the  officer  who  has  the  most  direct 
personal  relations  with  his  men,  the  most  care  for  their 
interests,  and  the  most  value  for  their  Uves,  will  deyelop 
their  effective  strength,  through  their  affection  for  his  own 
f)erson,  and  trust  in  his  character,  to  a  degree  wholly  unatr 
tainable  by  other  means.  The  law  applies  still  more  strin- 
gently as  the  numbers  concerned  are  larger ;  a  charge  may 
often  be  successful,  though  the  men  dislike  their  officers ;  a 
battle  has  rarely  been  won,  unless  they  loved  their  generaL 

Passing  from  these  simple  examples  to  the  more  complicated 
relations  existing  between  a  manu&cturer  and  bis  workmen, 
we  are  met  first  by  certain  curious  difficulties,  resulting, 
apparently,  from  a  harder  and  colder  state  of  moral  elements. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  enthusiastic  affection  existing  among 
soldiers  for  the  colonel.  Not  so  easy  to  imagine  an  enthusiastio 
affection  among  cottonnspinners  for  the  proprietor  of  the  mill. 
A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  robbery  (as  a  High* 
land  clnn  in  ancient  times)  shall  be  animated  by  perfect  affeo- 
tion,  and  every  member  of  it  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  Kfe  of  his  chief.  But  a  band  of  men  associated  for  purposes 
of  legal  production  and  accumulation  is  usually  animated,  it 
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appears,  by  no  such  emotions,  and  none  of  them  sire  in  any- 
wise willing  to  giye  his  life  for  the  life  of  his  chief.  Not  onlj 
are  we  met  by  this  apparent  anomaly,  in  moral  matters,  but 
by  others  connected  with  it,  in  administration  of  system.  For 
a  servant  or  a  soldier  is  engaged  at  a  definite  rate  of  wages, 
for  a  definite  period;  but  a  workman  at  a  rate  of  wages  vari« 
able  according  to  the  demand  for  labour,  and  with  the  risk 
of  being  at  any  time  thrown  out  of  his  situation  by  chances 
of  trade.  Now,  as,  under  these  contingencies,  no  action  of 
the  affections  can  take  place,  but  only  an  explosive  action  of 
dmffections,  two  points  offer  themselves  for  consideration  in 
the  matter. 

The  first — ^How  far  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  so  regu- 
lated as  not  to  vary  with  the  demand  for  labour. 

The  second — ^How  far  it  is  possible  that  bodies  of  work* 
men  may  be  engaged  and  maintained  at  such  fixed  rate 
of  wages  (whatever  the  state  of  trade  may  be),  without 
enlarging  or  diminishing  their  number,  so  as  to  give  them 
permanent  interest  in  the  establishment  with  which  they 
are  connected,  like  that  of  the  domestic  servants  in  an  old 
fanuly,  or  an  eqprit  de  corp^  like  that  of  the  soldiers  in  a 
crack  regiment. 

The  first  question  is,  I  say,  how  £ur  it  may  be  possible 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  '^-^^fiipectively  of  the  demand  fof 
labour. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curiouB  facts  in  the  History  of 
haman  error  is  the  denial  by  the  common  political  eooiio* 
mist  of  the  possibility  of  thns  regulating  wages ;  while  for 
all  the  important,  and  much  of  the  unimportant,  labour  on 
the  earth,  wages  are  already  so  regulated. 

We  do  not  sell  our  prime-ministership  by  Dutch  auction ; 
nor,  on  the  decease  of  a  bishop,  whateyer  may  be  the 
general  advantages  of  simony,  do  we  (yet)  offer  his  diocese 
to  the  clergyman  who  will  take  the  episcopacy  at  the  low- 
est contract.  We  (with  exquisite  sagacity  of  political  eoo« 
nomy !)  do  indeed  sell  commissions,  but  not  openly,  general- 
ships: sick,  we  do  not  inquire  for  a  phyedciaa  who  takes 
less  than  a  guinea;  litigious,  we  never  think  of  reducing 
six-and-eightpence  to  four-and-sixpence ;  caught  in  a  shower, 
we  do  not  canvass  the  cabmen,  to  find  one  who  yalues  his 
driving  at  less  than  sixpence  a  mile. 

It  is  true  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is,  and  in  every 
eonceivable  case  there  must  be,  ultimate  reference  to  the 
presumed  difficulty  of  the  work,  or  number  of  candidates 
for  the  office*  If  it  were  thought  that  the  labour  necessary 
to  make  a  good  physician  would  be  gone  through  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  with  the  prospect  of  only  half* 
guinea  fees,  public  consent  would  soon  withdraw  the  unne- 
cessary half-guinea.  In  this  ultimate  sense,  the  price  of 
labour  is  indeed  always  regulated  by  the  demand  for  it; 
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but  80  far  as  the  practical  and  immediate  administratiou 
of  the  matter  is  regarded^  the  best  labour  always  has  beeii| 
and  is,  as  off  labour  ought  to  b^  pdd  by  an  invanab!e 
standard. 

^^  What  I"  the  reader,  perhaps,  answers  amazedly :  ^^  pay 
good  and  bad  workmen  alike?" 

Certunly*  The  difference  between  one  prelate's  sermons 
and  his  successor's,— or  between  one  physician's  opinion 
and  another's — ^is  far  greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of 
mind  inTolyed,  and  &r  more  important  in  result  to  you 
personally,  than  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  lay* 
ing  of  bricks  (though  that  is  greater  than  most  people 
suppose).  Tet  yon  pay  with  equal  fee,  contentedly,  the  good 
and  bad  workmen  upon  your  soul,  and  the  good  and  bad 
workmen  upon  your  body;  much  more  may  you  pay,  con- 
tentedly, with  equal  fees,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon 
your  house. 

"Nay,  but  I  choose  my  physician  and  (?)  my  clergy- 
man, thus  indicating  my  sense  of  the  quality  of  then:  work." 
By  all  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer;  that  is  the 
proper  reward  of  the  good  workman,  to  be  "chosen." 
The  natural  and  right  system  respecting  all  labour  is,  that 
it  should  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  but  the  good  workman 
employed,  and  the  bad  workman  unemployed.  The  false, 
nnnatuTal,  and  destructive  system  is  when  the  bad  work 
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man  is  aUowed  to  offer  his  work  at  half-price,  and  either 
take  the  place  of  the  good,  or  force  him  by  his  competition 
to  work  for  an  inadequate  sum. 

This  equality  of  wages,  then,  being  the  first  object  towards 
which  we  have  to  discover  the  directest  available  road ;  the 
second  is,  as  above  stated,  that  of  maintaming  constant 
numbers  of  workmen  in  employment,  whatever  may  be  the 
accidental  demand  for  the  article  they  produce. 

I  believe  the  sudden  and  extensive  inequalities  of  demand 
which  necessarily  arise  in  the  mercantile  operations  of  an 
active  nation,  constitute  the  only  essential  difficulty  which 
has  to  be  overcome  in  a  just  organization  of  labour.  The 
subject  opens  into  too  many  branches  to  admit  of  being 
investigated  in  a  paper  of  this  kind ;  but  the  following  gene- 
ral facts  bearing  on  it  may  be  noted. 

The  wages  which  enable  any  workman  to  live  are  neces- 
sarily higher,  if  his  work  is  liable  to  intermission,  than  if  it 
is  assured  and  continuous;  and  however  severe  the  struggle 
for  woik  may  become,  the  general  law  will  always  hold,  that 
men  must  get  more  daily  pay  if,  on  the  average,  they  can 
only  calculate  on  work  three  days  a  week,  than  they  would 
require  if  they  were  sure  of  work  six  days  a  week.  Sup- 
posing that  a  man  cannot  live  on  less  than  a  shilling  a  day, 
his  seven  shillings  he  must  get,  either  for  three  days'  violent 
work,  or  six  days'  deEberate  work.     The  tendency  of  aU 
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modem  meroantile  operations  is  to  throw  both  wages  aint 
trade  into  the  form  of  a  lottery,  and  to  make  the  workman';! 
pay  depend  on  intermittent  exertion,  and  the  principal's  pro 
fit  on  dexterously  used  chanoe. 

In  what  partial  degree,  I  repeat,  this  may  be  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  activities  of  modem  trade,  I  do  not 
here  investigate;  oonteuting  myself  with  the  fact,  that  in 
its  fatallest  aspects  it  is  assuredly  unnecessary,  and  results 
merely  from  love  of  gambling  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
and  from  ignorance  and  sensuality  in  the  men.  The  masters 
cannot  bear  to  let  any  opportunity  of  gain  escape  them,  and 
frantically  rush  at  every  gap  and  breach  in  the  walls  of 
Fortune,  raging  to  be  rich,  and  affronting,  with  impatient 
covetousness,  every  risk  of  ruin ;  while  the  men  prefer  three 
days  of  violent  labour,  and  three  days  of  drunkenness,  to  six 
days  of  moderate  work  and  wise  rest.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  principal,  who  really  desires  to  help  his  workmen, 
may  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  checking  these  disorderly 
habits  both  in  himself  and  them ;  keeping  his  own  business 
operations  on  a  scale  which  will  enable  him  to  pursue  them 
securely,  not  yielding  to  temptations  of  precarious  gain;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  leading  his  workmen  into  regular  habitl 
of  labour  and  life,  either  by  inducing  them  rather  to  take 
low  wages  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  salary,  than  high  wages, 
subject  to  the  chanoe  of  their  being  thrown  out  of  work;  ori 
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if  this  be  impoflaible,  hj  diaooaraging  the  system  of  yiolent 
exertion  for  nominally  high  day  wages,  and  leading  the  men 
♦o  take  lower  pay  for  more  regular  labour. 

In  effecting  any  radical  changes  of  this  kind,  donbtless 
Uiere  wonld  be  great  inconvenience  and  loss  incurred  by  all 
the  originators  of  movement.  That  which  can  be  done  with 
perfect  convenience  and  without  loss,  is  not  always  the 
thing  that  most  needs  to  be  done,  or  which  we  are  most 
imperatively  required  to  do. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difference  hitherto  existing 
between  regiments  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of  vio- 
lence, and  for  purposes  of  manufacture ;  in  that  the  former 
'appear  capable  of  self-saciificc — ^the  latter,  not;  which  singu- 
lar  fact  is  the  real  reason  of  the  general  lowness  of  estimate 
in  which  the  profession  of  commerce  is  held,  as  compared 
with  that  of  arms.  Philosophically,  it  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
•appear  reasonable  (many  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
it  unreasonable)  that  a  peaceable  and  rational  person,  whose 
trade  is  buying  and  selling,  should  be  held  in  less  honour 
than  an  unpeaceable  and  often  irrational  person,  whose  trade 
is  slaying*  Nevertheless,  the  consent  of  mankmd  has  always, 
in  spite  of  the  philosophers,  given  precedence  to  the  soldier. 

And  this  is  right. 

For  the  soldier's  trade,  verily  and  essentially,  is  not  day* 

ing,  but  being  slain.    This,  without  well  knowing  its  own 
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meaning,  the  world  honours  it  for.  A  bravo's  trado  is  slay* 
ing;  but  the  world  has  never  respected  bravos  more  than 
merchants :  the  reason  it  honours  the  soldier  is,  because  he 
holds  his  life  at  tho  service  of  the  State.  Reckless  he  may  be 
—fond  of  pleasure  or  of  adventure — all  kinds  of  bye-motives 
and  mean  impulses  may  have  determined  tho  choice  of  his 
profession,  and  may  affect  (to  all  appearance  exclusively)  his 
daily  conduct  in  it ;  but  our  estimate  of  him  is  based  on  this 
ultimate  fact— of  which  we  are  well  assured — that,  put  him 
in  a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
behind  him,  and  only  death  and  his  duty  in  front  of  him,  ho 
will  keep  his  face  to  the  front ;  and  he  knows  that  this  choice 
may  be  put  to  him  at  any  moment,  and  has  beforehand  taken* 
his  part — virtually  takes  such  part  continually — does,  in 
reality,  die  d^y. 

Not  less  is  the  respect  we  pay  to  the  lawyer  and  physician, 
founded  ultimately  on  their  self-sacrifice.  Whatever  the  learn- 
ing or  acuteness  of  a  great  lawyer,  our  chief  respect  for  him 
depends  on  our  belief  that,  set  in  a  judge's  seat,  he  will  strive 
to  judge  justly,  come  of  it  what  may.  Could  we  suppose  that 
he  would  take  bribes,  and  use  his  acuteness  and  legal  know- 
ledge  to  give  plausibility  to  iniquitous  dedsions,  no  degree 
of  intellect  would  win  for  him  our  respect.  Nothing  will  win 
it,  short  of  our  tacit  conviction,  that  in  all  important  acts  of 
his  life  justice  is  fii'st  with  him ;  his  own  interest,  second. 
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In  the  case  of  a  physidan,  the  ground  of  the  hoDoar  we 
render  him  is  clearer  still.  Whatever  his  scicnoe,  we  should 
shrink  from  him  in  horror  if  we  found  him  regard  his  patients 
merely  as  subjects  to  experiment  upon ;  much  more,  if  we 
found  that,  receiving  bribes  from  persons  interested  in  their 
deaths,  he  was  usmg  his  best  skill  to  give  poison  in  the  mask 
of  medicine. 

Finally,  the  principle  holds  with  utmost  clearness  as  it 
respects  clergymen.  No  goodness  of  disposition  will  excuse 
want  of  science  in  a  physician  or  of  shrewdness  in  an  advo- 
cate; but  a  clergyman,  even  though  hb  power  of  intellect  be 
small,  is  respected  on  the  presumed  ground  of  his  unselfish- 
ness and  serviceableness. 

Now  there  can  bo  no  question  but  that  the  tact,  foresight, 
decision,  and  other  mental  powers,  required  for  the  success- 
ful  management  of  a  large  mercantile  concern,  if  not  such  as 
eould  be  compared  with  those  of  a  great  lawyer,  general,  or 
divine,  would  at  least  match  the  general  conditions  of  mind 
required  in  the  subordinate  officers  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  regiment, 
or  in  the  curate  of  a  country  parish.  If^  therefore,  all  the 
efficient  members  of  the  so-called  liberal  professions  are  still, 
somehow,  in  public  estimate  of  honour,  preferred  before  the 
head  of  a  commercial  firm,  the  reason  must  lie  deeper  than  in 
the  measurement  of  their  several  powei-s  of  mind. 

And  the  essential  reason  for  such  preference  will  be  found 
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to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  merchant  is  presumed  to  act  always 
selfishly.  His  work  may  be  very  necessary  to  the  commu* 
nity ;  but  the  motive  of  it  is  understood  to  be  wholly  per- 
onaL  The  merchant's  first  object  m  all  his  dealings  must  be 
(the  public  believe)  to  get  as  much  for  himself,  and  leave  aa 
little  to  his  neighbour  (or  customer)  as  possible.  Enforcing 
this  upon  him,  by  political  statute,  as  the  necessary  principle 
of  hb  action ;  recommending  it  to  him  on  all  occasions,  and 
themselves  reciprocally  adopting  it ;  proclaiming  vociferously, 
for  law  of  the  universe,  that  a  buyer's  function  is  to  cheapen, 
and  a  seller's  to  cheat, — ^the  public,  nevertheless,  involuntarily 
condemn  the  man  of  commerce  for  his  compliance  with  their 
own  statement,  and  stamp  him  for  ever  as  belonging  to  an 
inferior  grade  of  human  personality. 

This  they  will  find,  eventually,  they  must  give  up  doing. 
They  must  not  cease  to  condemn  selfishness ;  but  they  will 
have  to  discover  a  kind  of  commerce  which  is  not  exclusively 
selfish.  Or,  rather,  they  will  have  to  discover  that  there 
never  was,  or  can  be,  any  otlier  kind  of  commerce ;  that  this 
which  they  have  called  conmierce  was  not  commerce  at  all, 
but  cozicmng ;  and  that  a  true  merchant  differs  as  much  from 
a  merchant  according  to  laws  of  modem  political  economy, 
as  the  hero  of  the  ikscursion  from  Autolycus.  They  will 
find  that  commerce  is  an  occupation  which  gentlemen  will 
every  day  see  more  need  to  engage  in,  rather  than  in  the 
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busineflses  of  talking  to  men,  or  slaying  them;  that,  in  tiue 
commerce,  as  in  trne  preaching,  or  true  fighting,  it  is  ncccs- 
.  sary  to  admit  the  idea  of  occasional  voluntary  loss ;— that 
sixpences  have  to  bo  lost,  as  well  as  lives,  under  a  sense  of 
duty ;  that  the  market  may  have  its  martyrdoms  as  well  aa 
the  pulpit ;  and  trade  its  heroisms,  as  well  as  war. 

May  have — in  the  final  issue,  must  have — and  only  has  not 
had  yet,  because  men  of  heroic  temper  have  always  been  mis- 
guided in  their  youth  into  other  fields,  not  recogniang  what 
is  in  our  days,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  fields ;  so 
that,  while  many  a  zealous  person  loses  his  life  in  trying  to 
teach  the  form  of  a  gospel,  very  few  will  lose  a  hundred 
pounds  in  showing  the  practice  of  one. 

The  fiict  is,  that  people  never  have  had  clearly  explained 
to  them  the  true  functions  of  a  merchant  with  respect  to 
other  people.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  be  very  clear  about 
this. 

Five  great  intellectual  professions,  relating  to  daily  ncces- 
Bities  of  life,  have  hitherto  existed — ^throe  exist  necessarily, 
in  every  civiUzed  nation : 

The  Soldier's  profession  is  to  defend  h. 

The  Pastor's,  to  teach  it. 

The  Physician's,  to  keep  it  in  heaUh. 

The  Lawyer's,  to  enforce  jmtiee  in  it. 

The  Merchant's,  Xx^  provide  for  it. 
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And  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on  due  occasion,  to  dU 
for  it. 

**  On  due  occauon,"  namely : — 

The  Soldier,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  battle. 

The  Physician,  rather  than  leave  his  post  in  plague. 

The  Pastor,  rather  than  teach  Falsehood. 

The  Lawyer,  rather  than  countenance  Injustice. 

The  Merchant — ^Wbat  is  hfs  ^^  due  occasion ''  of  death  ? 

It  is  the  mun  question  for  the  merchant,  as  for  all  of  us. 
For,  truly,  the  man  who  does  not  know  when  to  die,  does  not 
know  how  to  live. 

Observe,  the  merchant's  function  (or  manufacturer's,  for  in 
the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  the  word  must  be 
understood  to  include  both)  is  to  provide  for  the  nation.  It 
is  no  more  his  function  to  get  profit  for  himself  out  of  that 
provision  than  it  is  a  clergyman's  function  to  get  his  sti- 
pend. The  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary  adjunct,  but  not 
the  object,  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  true  clergyman,  any  more 
than  his  fee  (or  honorarium)  is  the  object  of  life  to  a  true 
physician.  Neither  is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a  true  mer- 
chant. All  three,  if  true  men,  have  a  work  to  bo  don 
Irrespective  of  fee — to  be  done  even  at  any  cost,  or  for  quite 
the  contrary  of  fee ;  the  pastor's  function  being  to  teach,  the 
physician's  to  heal,  and  the  merchant's,  as  I  have  said,  to 
provide.    That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  understand  to  their  very 
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root  the  qualities  of  the  thing  he  deals  in,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  or  prodaoing  it ;  and  he  has  to  apply  all  his  saga- 
city and  energy  to  the  producing  or  obtaining  it  in  perfect 
state,  and  distribnting  it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

And  because  the  production  or  obtaining  of  any  commo- 
dity involves  necessarily  the  agency  of  many  lives  and  hands, 
the  merchant  becomes  in  the  coarse  of  his  business  the  mas- 
ter and  governor  of  large  masses  of  men  in  a  more  direct, 
though  less  confessed  way,  than  a  military  officer  or  pastor ; 
so  that  on  him  &ns,  in  great  part,  the  responsibility  for  the 
kind  of  life  they  lead:  and  it  becomes  his  duty,  not  only  to 
be  always  considering  how  to  produce  what  he  sells  in  the 
purest  and  cheapest  forms,  bnt  how  to  make  the  various 
employments  involved  in  the  production,  or  transference  of 
it,  most  beneficial  to  the  men  employed. 

And  as  into  these  two  functions,  reqniring  for  their  right 
exercise  the  highest  intelligence,  as  well  as  patience,  kind- 
ness, and  tact,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  put  all  his  energy,  so 
for  their  just  discharge  he  is  bound,  as  soldier  or  physician  is 
bound,  to  give  up,  if  need  be,  his  life,  in  such  way  as  may  be 
demanded  of  him.  Two  main  points  he  has  in  his  providing 
function  to  maintain :  first,  his  engagements  (faithfulness  to 
engagements  being  the  real  root  of  all  possibilities  in  com- 
merce); and,  secondly,  the  pcrfectness  and  purity  of  the 
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thing  provided ;  bo  that,  rather  than  Ml  in  any  engagement, 
or  eonsent  to  any  deterioration,  adulteration,  or  unjost  and 
exorbitant  price  of  that  which  he  provides,  he  is  bound  to 
meet  fearlessly  any  form  of  distress,  poverty,  or  labour,  which 
may,  through  maintenance  of  these  points,  come  upon  him. 

Again :  in  his  office  ns  governor  of  tlie  men  employed  by 
him,  the  merchant  or  manufiicturer  is  invested  with  a  dis- 
tinctly paternal  authority  and  responsibility.  In  most  cases, 
a  youth  entering  a  conmiercial  establishment  is  withdravm 
altogether  from  home  influence;  his  master  must  become 
bis  father,  else  he  has,  for  practical  and  constant  help,  no 
father  at  hand :  in  all  cases  the  master's  authority,  together 
with  the  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of  his  business,  and 
the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  the  youth  is  compelled 
in  the  course  of  it  to  associate,  have  more  immediate  and 
pressing  weight  than  the  home  influence,  and  will  usually 
neutralize  it  either  for  good  or  evi\ ;  so  that  the  only  means 
which  the  master  has  of  doing  justice  to  the  men  employed 
by  him  is  to  ask  himself  sternly  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
such  subordinate  as  he  would  with  his  own  son,  if  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  take  such  a  position. 

Supposing  the  captain  of  a  frigate  saw  it  right,  or  were 
by  any  chance  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son  in  the  position  of 
a  common  sailor;  as  he  would  then  treat  his  son,  he  ia 
boniid  always  to  treat  every  one  of  the  men  under  him 
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So,  also,  sappofling  the  master  of  a  manufactoiy  saw  it 
rigbt,  or  were  by  any  chanoe  obliged,  to  place  his  own  son 
in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  workman ;  as  he  would  then 
treat  his  son,  he  is  bound  always  to  treat  every  one  of  his 
men.  This  is  the  only  effective,  true,  or  practical  Bulk 
which  can  be  ^ven  on  this  point  of  political  economy. 

And  as  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  bound  to  bo  the  last 
man  to  leave  his  ship  in  case  of  ^vreck,  and  to  share  his 
last  crust  with  the  sailors  in  case  of  famine,  so  the  manu- 
facturer, in  any  commercial  crisis  or  distress,  is  bound  to 
take  the  suffering  of  it  with  his  men,  and  even  to  take 
more  of  it  for  himself  than  he  allows  his  men  to  feel ;  as 
a  father  would  in  a  famine,  shipwreck,  or  battle,  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  son. 

All  which  sounds  very  strange ;  the  only  real  strangeness 
m  the  matter  being,  nevertheless,  that  it  should  so  sound. 
For  all  this  is  true,  and  that  not  partiaUy  nor  theoretically, 
but  everlastingly  and  practically:  all  other  doctrine  than 
this  respecting  matters  political  being  false  in  premises, 
absurd  in  deduction,  and  impossible  in  practice,  consistently 
with  any  progressive  state  of  national  life;  all  the  life 
which  we  now  possess  as  a  nation  showing  itself  in  the 
resolute  denial  and  scorn,  by  a  few  strong  minds  and  &ith- 
ful  hearts,  of  the  economio  principles  taught  to  our  mul- 
titudes, which  principles,  so  &r  as  accepted,  lead  straight 
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to  national  destruction.  Respecting  the  modes  and  forma 
of  destruction  to  which  they  lead,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
respecting  the  fiurther  practical  working  of  tme  polity,  I 
hope  to  reason  farther  in  a  following  paper. 
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IBB   VEINS    OF    WEALTH 
Thb  anawcr  which  would  be  made  by  any  ordinary  political 
eoonomiBt  to  the  statements   contained  in  the   preceding 
paper,  is  in  few  words  as  follows  :— 

^^It  is  indeed  true  that  certain  adrantages  of  a  general 
nature  may  be  obtained  by  the  development  of  social  affec- 
tions. But  political  economists  never  professed,  nor  profess, 
to  take  advantages  of  a  general  nature  into  consideration. 
Our  science  is  simply  the  science  of  getting  rich.  So  far 
from  being  a  falIa<u.oiis  or  visionary  one,  it  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  practically  effective.  Persons  who  follow 
its  precepts  do  actually  become  rich,  and  persons  who  dis- 
obey them  become  poor.  Every  capitalist  of  Europe  has 
acquired  his  fortune  by  following  the  known  laws  of  our  sci- 
ence, and  increases  his  capital  daily  by  an  adherence  to  them. 
It  is  vain  to  bring  forward  tricks  of  logic,  against  the  force 
of  accomplished  facts.  Every  man  of  business  knows  by 
experience  how  money  is  made,  and  how  it  is  lost." 

Pardon  me.  Men  of  busuiess  do  indeed  know  how  they 
themselves  made  their  money,  or  how,  on  occasion,  they  lost 
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it.  Playing  a  long-praotised  game,  they  are  familiar  with 
the  chances  of  its  cards,  and  can  rightly  explain  their  losses 
and  gains.  But  they  neither  know  who  keeps  the  bank  of 
the  gambling-house,  nor  what  other  games  may  be  played 
with  the  same  cards,  nor  what  other  losses  and  gains,  far 
away  among  the  dark  streete,  are  essentially,  though  invi- 
nbly,  dependent  on  theirs  in  the  lighted  rooms.  They  have 
learned  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  laws  of  mercantile 
economy;  but  not  one  of  those  of  political  economy. 

Primarily,  which  is  very  notable  and  curious,  I  observe 
that  men  of  business  rarely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'^  rich.''  At  least  if  they  know,  they  do  not  in  their  reason- 
ings allow  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  relative  word,  implying 
its  opposite  "poor"  as  positively  as  the  word  "north" 
implies  its  opposite  "  south."  Men  nearly  always  speak  and 
write  as  if  riches  were  absolute,  and  it  were  possible,  by 
following  certain  scientific  precepts,  for  everybody  to  be  rich. 
Whereas  riches  are  a  power  like  that  of  electricity,  acting 
only  through  inequalities  or  negations  of  itself.  The  force  of 
the  guinea  you  have  in  your  pocket  depends  wholly  on  the 
default  of  a  guinea  in  your  neighbour's  pocket.  If  he  did 
not  want  it,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you ;  the  degree  of 
power  it  possesses  depends  accurately  upon  the  need  or 
desire  he  has  for  it, — and  the  art  of  making  yourself  rich, 
in  the  ordinary  mercantile  economist's  sense,  is  therefore 
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eqaallj  and  neoessaiily  the  art  of  keeping  your  neighboar 
poor. 

I  would  not  contend  in  tbis  matter  (and  rarely  in  any  lna^ 
ter),  for  the  acceptance  of  termd.  Bat  I  wiah  the  reader 
clearly  and  deeply  to  understand  the  difference  between  the 
two  economies,  to  which  the  terms  **  Political '^  and  *^Mer- 
cantile"  might  not  nnadvisably  be  attached. 

Political  economy  (the  economy  of  a  State,  or  of  citisens) 
consists  simply  in  the  production,  preservation,  and  distribu- 
tion, at  fittest  time  and  place,  of  useful  or  pleasurable  things. 
The  farmer  who  cuts  his  hay  at  the  right  time;  the  ship- 
wright who  drives  his  bolts  well  home  in  sound  wood;  the 
builder  who  lays  good  bricks  in  well-tempered  mortar ;  the 
housewife  who  takes  care  of  her  furniture  in  the  parlour,  and 
guards  against  all  waste  in  her  kitchen ;  and  the  singer  who 
rightly  disciplines,  and  never  overstrains  her  voice :  are  all 
political  economists  in  the  true  and  final  sense ;  adding  con- 
tinually to  the  riches  and  weU-beuig  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong. 

But  mercantile  economy,  the  economy  of  ^^merces"  or  of 
**pay,''  signifies  the  accumulation,  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
of  legal  or  moral  claim  upon,  or  power  over,  the  labour  of 
others ;  every  such  claim  implying  precisely  as  much  poverty 
or  debt  on  one  side,  as  it  implies  riches  or  right  on  the  other. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  involve  an  addition  to 
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the  aotaal  property,  or  weH^being,  of  the  State  in  which  it 
eziflts.  But  since  this  commercial  wealth,  or  power  over 
labour,  is  nearly  always  convertible  at  once  into  real  pro- 
perty, while  real  property  is  not  always  convertible  at  once 
into  power  over  laboar,  the  idea  of  riches  among  active  men 
in  civilized  nations,  generally  refers  to  commercial  wealth; 
and  in  estimating  their  possessions,  they  rather  calculate  the 
value  of  their  horses  and  fields  by  the  number  of  guineas 
they  could  get  for  them,  than  the  value  of  their  guineas  by 
the  number  of  horses  and  fields  they  could  buy  with  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  this  habit  of  mind ; 
namely,  that  an  accumulation  of  real  property  is  of  little 
use  to  its  owner,  unless,  together  with  it,  he  has  commercial 
power  over  labour.  Thus,  suppose  any  person  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  a  large  estate  of  fruitful  land,  with  rich  beds 
of  gold  in  its  gravel,  countless  herds  of  cattle  in  its  pastures; 
houses,  and  gardens,  and  storehouses  full  of  useful  stores, 
but  suppose,  after  all,  that  he  could  get  no  servants?  In 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  have  servants,  some  one  in 
his  neighbourhood  must  be  poor,  and  in  want  of  his  gold — or 
his  com.  Assume  that  no  one  is  in  want  of  either,  and  that 
no  servants  are  to  be  had.  He  must,  therefore,  bake  bis  own 
bread,  make  his  own  clothes,  plough  his  own  ground,  and 
shepherd  his  own  flocks.  His  gold  will  be  as  useful  to  him 
as  any  other  yellow  pebbles  on  his  estate.    His  stores  must 
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rot,  for  he  cannot  consume  them.  He  can  eat  no  moie  than 
another  man  conld  eat,  and  wear  no  more  than  another  man 
could  wear.  He  must  lead  a  life  of  severe  and  common 
lahour  to  procure  even  ordinary  comforts ;  he  will  be  ulti- 
mately unable  to  keep  either  houses  in  repair,  or  fields  in 
cultivation ;  and  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  poor  man's 
portion  of  cottage  imd  garden,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of 
waste  land,  trampled  by  wild  cattle,  and  encumbered  by  ruins 
of  palaces,  which  he  will  hardly  mock  at  himself  by  calling 
••his  own." 

The  most  covetous  of  mankind  would,  with  small  exulta- 
tion, I  presume,  accept  riches  of  this  kind  on  these  terms. 
What  is  really  desired,  under  the  name  of  riches,  is,  essen- 
tially, power  over  men  ;  in  its  simplest  sense,  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  our  own  advantage  the  labour  of  servant, 
tradesman,  and  artist;  in  wider  sense,  authority  of  directing 
large  masses  of  the  nation  to  yarious  ends  (good,  trivial,  or 
hurtful,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  rich  person).  And  this 
power  of  wealth  of  course  is  greater  or  less  in  direct  proper 
tion  to  the  poverty  of  the  men  over  whom  it  is  exercised, 
and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  ara 
B8  rich  as  oui-selves,  and  who  are  ready  to  give  the  same 
price  for  an  article  of  which  the  supply  is  limited.  If  the 
mumdan  is  poor,  he  will  sing  for  small  pay,  as  long  as  there 
is  only  one  person  who  can  pay  him;  but  if  there  be  two 
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or  three,  he  will  sing  for  the  one  who  offers  him  most.  And 
thus  the  power  of  the  riches  of  the  patron  (always  imperfect 
and  doubtful,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  even  when  most 
authoritatiye)  depends  first  on  the  poverty  of  the  artist,  and 
then  on  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  equally  wealthy 
persons,  who  also  want  seats  at  the  concert.  So  that,  as 
above  stated,  the  art  of  becoming  ^'rioh,"  in  the  common 
sense,  is  not  absolutely  nor  finally  the  .art  of  accumulating 
much  money  for  ourselves,  but  also  of  contriving  that  our 
neighbours  shall  have  less.  In  accurate  terms,  it  is  **the 
art  of  establishing  the  maximum  inequality  hi  our  own 
favour." 

Now  the  establishment  of  such  inequality  cannot  be  shown 
in  the  abstract  to  be  either  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
to  the  body  of  the  nation.  The  rash  and  absurd  assumption 
that  such  inequalities  are  necessarily  advantageous,  lies  at  the 
root  of  most  of  the  popular  fallacies  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy.  For  the  eternal  and  inevitable  law  in  this  matter  is, 
that  the  benoficialness  of  the  inequality  depends,  first,  on  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and,  secondly,  on  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Inequalities  of  wealth,  unjustly 
established,  have  assuredly  injured  the  nation  in  which  they 
exist  during  their  establishment;  and,  unjustly  directed,  bjure 
it  yet  more  during  their  existence.  But  inequalities  of  wealth 
justly  established,  benefit  the  nation  in  the  course  of  their 
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csUblishment;  and  nobly  used,  aid  it  yet  more  by  their 
existence.  That  is  to  say,  among  every  active  and  well- 
governed  people,  the  various  strength  of  individoals,  tested 
by  fall  exertion  and  specially  applied  to  various  need,  issues 
in  unequal,  but  harmonious  results,  receiving  reward  or 
authority  according  to  its  class  and  service;*  while  in  the 

*  I  have  been  nataraOy  asked  several  times,  with  respect  to  the  sentence 
in  the  first  of  these  papers,  "the  bad  workmen  nnemplojed,"  "But  what 
are  you  to  do  with  your  bad  unemployed  workmen?"  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
the  question  might  have  occurred  to  you  before.  Your  housemaid^s  plaoe 
is  vacant — jts^  give  twenty  pounds  a  year — two  girls  come  for  it,  one  neatly 
dressed,  the  other  dirtily;  one  with  good  reoommendationa,  the  other  with 
none.  You  do  not,  under  these  drcumstanoea,  usually  ask  the  dirfy  one 
if  she  will  come  for  fifteen  pounds,  or  twelve ;  and,  on  hor  consenting,  take 
her  instead  of  the  weU-reoommended  one.  StiU  less  do  you  tiy  to  beat 
both  down  by  making  them  bid  against  eaoh  other,  tiU  you  can  hire  botli, 
one  at  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  the  other  at  eight  You  simply  take  the 
one  fittest  for  the  place,  and  send  away  the  other,  not  perhaps  concemmg 
yourself  quite  as  much  as  you  should  with  the  question  which  you  now 
impationUy  put  to  mo,  *'  What  is  to  become  of  her  ?*'  For  all  that  I  advise 
you  to  do^  is  to  deal  with  workmen  as  with  servants ;  and  verily  the  ques- 
tion is  of  weight:  "Your  bad  workman,  idler,  and  rogue— what  are  yoa 
to  do  with  him  7" 

We  will  consider  of  this  presently :  remember  that  the  administration  of  a 
complete  system  of  national  conmierce  and  uidustcy  cannot  be  explained  in 
Aill  detail  within  the  space  of  twelve  pages.    Ifeantime,  consider  whether, 
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inactive  or  iU-goyemed  nation,  the  gradations  of  decay  and 
the  victories  of  treason  work  out  also  their  own  ragged  sys- 
tem of  subjection  and  success ;  and  substitute,  for  the  melo- 
dious inequalities  of  concurrent  power,  the  iniquitous  domi- 
nances and  depressions  of  guilt  and  misfortune. 

Tims  the  circulation  of  wealth  in  a  nation  resembles  that 
of  the  blood  in  the  natural  body.  There  is  one  quickness  of 
the  current  which  comes  of  cheeiiol  emotion  or  wholesome 
exercise;  and  another  which  comes  of  shame  or  of  fever. 
There  is  a  flush  of  the  body  which  is  full  of  warmth  and  life ; 
and  another  which  will  pass  into  putrefaction. 

The  analogy  will  hold,  down  even  to  minute  particulars. 
For  as  diseased  local  determination  of  the  blood  involves 
depression  of  the  general  health  of  the  system,  all  morbid 
local  action  of  riches  will  be  found  ultimately  to  involve  a 
weakening  of  the  resources  of  the  body  politic. 

there  being  oonfessedlj  some  diiBcoIty  in  dealing  with  rogaes  and  idlers,  it 
may  not  bo  odvisablo  to  produce  as  few  of  them  as  poesible.  If  yon 
examine  into  the  history  of  rogaes,  yon  will  find  they  are  as  truly  manufac- 
tured articles  as  anything  else,  and  it  is  just  because  our  present  system 
of  politioal  economy  gives  so  large  a  stimulus  to  that  manu&cture  that  you 
may  know  it  to  be  a  false  one.  Wo  hod  better  seek  for  a  system  wMdi 
will  develop  honest  men,  than  for  one  which  will  deal  cunningly  with  ynga« 
bonds.  Let  ns  refbrm  our  sdiools,  and  we  shall  find  Uttle  reform  needed 
In  onr  prisons. 
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The  mode  in  which  this  is  prodaced  may  be  at  once  under- 
stood  by  examining  one  or  two  instances  Df  the  development 
i'f  wealth  in  the  mraplest  possible  circumstances. 

Snppose  two  sailors  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited  coast, 
and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  there  by  their  own  labour 
for  a  series  of  years. 

If  they  both  kept  their  health,  and  worked  steadily,  and 
in  amity  with  each  other,  thoy  might  build  themselves  a  con< 
venient  house,  and  in  time  come  to  possess  a  certain  quantity 
of  cultivated  land,  together  with  various  stores  laid  up  for 
future  use.  All  these  things  would  bo  real  riches  or  pro- 
perty ;  and  supposing  the  men  both  to  have  worked  equally 
hard,  they  would  each  have  right  to  equal  share  or  use  of  it. 
Their  political  economy  would  consist  merely  in  careful  pre* 
scrvation  and  just  division  of  these  possessions.  Perhaps, 
however,  after  some  time  one  or  other  might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  common  farming ;  and  they  might 
in  consequence  agree  to  divide  the  land  they  had  brought 
under  the  spade  into  equal  shares,  so  that  each  might  thence- 
forward work  In  his  own  field  and  live  by  it.  Snppose  that 
after  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  one  of  them  were  to 
fall  ill,  and  be  unable  to  work  on  his  land  at  a  critical  time-^ 
say  of  sowing  or  harvest. 

He  would  naturally  ask  the  other  to  sow  or  reap  for  him. 

Then  his  companion  might  say,  with  perfect  justice,  *^] 
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will  do  tMs  additioaal  work  for  yon ;  but  if  I  do  it»  you  mast 
promise  to  do  as  much  for  me  at  another  time.  I  will  count 
how  many  hours  I  spend  on  your  ground,  and  you  shall  give 
mo  a  written  promise  to  work  for  the  same  number  of  hours 
on  mine,  whenever  I  need  your  help,  and  you  are  able  to 
give  it." 

Suppose  the  disabled  man's  sickness  to  continue,  and  that 
under  various  circumstances,  for  several  years,  requiring  the 
help  of  the  other,  he  on  eacli  occasion  gave  a  written  pledge 
to  work,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  at  his  companion's  orders, 
for  the  same  number  of  hoars  which  the  other  had  given  up 
to  him.  What  will  the  positions  of  the  two  men  be  when 
the  invalid  is  able  to  resume  work  ? 

Considered  as  a  "  Polls,"  or  state,  they  will  be  poorer  than 
they  would  have  been  otherwise :  poorer  by  the  withdrawal 
of  what  the  sick  man's  labour  would  have  produced  in  the 
interval.  His  friend  may  perhaps  have  toiled  with  an  energy 
quickened  by  the  enlarged  need,  but  in  the  end  his  own  land 
and  property  must  have  suffered  by  the  withdrawal  of  so 
much  of  his  time  and  thought  from  them ;  and  the  united 
property  of  the  two  men  will  be  certainly  less  than  it  would 
have  been  if  both  had  remained  in  health  and  activity.  ' 

But  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  are 
also  widely  altered.  The  sick  man  has  not  only  pledged  his 
labour  for  some  years,  but  will  probably  have  exhausted  his 
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own  share  of  the  occnmalatcd  stores^  and  will  be  in  conse* 
qncnce  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  other  for  food,  which 
he  can  only  '^  pay  "  or  reward  him  for  by  yet  more  deeply 
pledging  his  own  labour. 

Supposing  the  written  promises  to  be  held  entirely  valid 
(among  civilized  nations  their  validity  is  secured  by  legal 
measures*),  the  person  who  had  hitherto  worked  for  both 
might  now,  if  he  chose,  rest  altogether,  and  pass  his  time  in 
idleness,  not  only  forcing  his  companion  to  redeem  all  the 
engagements  ho  had  already  entered  into,  but  exacting  from 
him  pledges  for  fuither  labour,  to  an  arbitraiy  amount,  for 
what  food  he  had  to  advance  to  him. 

There  might  not,  from  first  to  last,  be  the  least  illegality 

*  The  disputes  whidi  exist  respecting  the  real  nature  of  money  arise 
more  from  the  disputants  examining  its  Amotions  on  different  sides,  than 
ttom  any  reel  dissent  in  their  opmious.  All  money,  properly  so  called,  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  debt;  but  as  such,  it  may  either  be  considered  to 
represent  the  labour  and  propertj  of  the  creditor,  or  the  idleness  and 
penury  of  the  debtor.  The  intricacy  of  the  question  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  (hitherto  necessary)  use  of  marketable  oommodities,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  salt,  shells,  <bc.,  to  g^ve  intrinsic  value  or  secorify  to  cur* 
ren^ ;  but  the  final  and  best  definition  of  money  is  that  it  is  a  docn* 
mentury  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the  nation  to  give  or  find  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour  on  demand.  A  man*8  labour  for  a  day  is  a  better 
standard  of  value  than  a  measure  of  any  produce,  because  no  produce  evei 
maintains  a  consistent  rat)  of  prodnctibility. 
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(in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  arrangement; 
bat  if  a  stranger  arrived  on  the  coast  at  this  advanced 
epoch  of  their  political  economy,  be  would  find  one  man 
eommercially  Rich;  the  other  commercially  Poor.  Ho 
would  see,  perhaps  with  no  small  surprise,  one  passing  hid 
days  in  idleness;  the  other  labouring  for  both,  and  living 
sparely,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  independence,  at 
some  distant  period. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  example  of  one  only  out  of  many 
ways  in  which  inequality  of  possession  may  be  established 
between  different  persons,  giving  rise  to  the  mercantile  forms 
of  Riches  and  Poverty.  In  the  instance  before  ns,  one  of 
the  men  might  from  the  first  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
be  idle,  and  to  put  liis  life  in  pawn  for  present  ease ;  or  he 
might  have  mismanaged  his  land,  and  been  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  his  neighbour  for  food  and  help,  pledging 
his  future  labour  for  it.  But  what  I  want  the  reader  to 
note  especially  is  the  fact,  common  to  a  large  number  of 
typical  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
mercantile  wealth  which  consists  in  a  claim  upon  labour, 
signifies  a  political  diminution  of  the  real  wealth  which 
consists  in  substantial  possessions. 

Take  another  example,  more  consistent  with  the  ordinary 
eourse  of  affairs  of  trade.  Suppose  that  three  men,  instead 
of  two,  formed  the  little  isolated  republic,  and  found  them* 
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selves  obliged  to  separate  iu  order  to  farm  different  pieces 
of  land  at  some  distance  from  each  other  along  the  coast ; 
each  estate  famishing  a  distinct  kind  of  prodooe,  and  each 
more  or  less  in  need  of  the  material  raised  on  the  other. 
Suppose  that  the  third  man,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
all  three,  undertakes  simply  to  superintend  the  transference 
of  commodities  from  one  fiirm  to  the  other ;  on  condition 
of  receiving  some  sufficiently  remunerative  share  of  every 
parcel  of  goods  conveyed,  or  of  some  other  parcel  received 
in  exchange  for  it. 

If  this  carrier  or  messenger  always  brings  to  each  estate, 
from  the  other,  what  Ls  chiefly  wanted,  at  the  right  time, 
the  operations  of  the  two  &rmers  will  go  on  prosperously, 
and  the  largest  possible  result  in  produce,  or  wealth,  will 
be  attained  by  the  little  community.  But  suppose  no  inter- 
course  between  the  land  owners  is  possible,  except  through 
the  travelling  agent;  and  that,  after  a  time,  this  agent, 
watching  the  coarse  of  each  man's  agriculture,  keeps  back 
the  articles  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted  until  there 
comes  a  period  of  extreme  necessity  for  them,  on  one  side 
or  other,  and  then  exacts  in  exchange  for  them  all  that 
the  distressed  farmer  can  spare  of  other  kinds  of  produce ; 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  ingeniously  watching  his  oppor- 
tunities,  he  might  possess  himself  regularly  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  superfluous  produce  of  the  two  estates,  and  at 
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last,  in  some  year  of  Bcverest  trial  or  scarcity,  purchase 
both  for  himself,  and  maintain  the  former  proprietors  thenco 
forward  as  his  labourers  or  his  servants. 

This  would  be  a  case  of  commercial  wealth  acquired  on 
the  exactest  principles  of  modem  political  economy.  But 
more  distinctly  even  than  in  the  former  instance,  it  is  mani- 
fest in  this  that  the  wealth  of  the  State,  or  of  the  three 
men  conddered  as  a  society,  is  coUectiTely  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  merchant  been  content  with  juster 
profit.  The  operations  of  the  two  agriculturists  have  been 
cramped  to  the  utmost;  and  the  continual  limitations  of 
the  supply  of  things  they  wanted  at  critical  times,  together 
with  the  failure  of  courage  consequent  on  the  prolongation 
of  a  struggle  for  mere  existence,  without  any  sense  of  per- 
manent gain,  must  have  seriously  diminished  the  effective 
results  of  their  labour;  and  the  stores  finally  accumulated 
in  the  merchant's  hands  will  not  in  anywise  be  of  equivalent 
value  to  those  which,  had  his  dealings  been  honest,  would 
have  filled  at  once  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  and  his  own. 

The  whole  question,  therefore,  respecting  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  even  the  quantity,  of  national  wealth,  resolves 
itself  finally  into  one  of  abstract  justice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conclude,  of  any  ^vcn  mass  of  acquired  wealth,  merely  by 
the  &ct  of  its  existence,  whether  it  signifies  good  or  evil 
to  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  exists.    Its  real  value 
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depends  on  the  moral  sign  attached  to  it,  *jaBt  as  sternly  aa 
that  of  a  mathematical  quantity  depends  on  tlio  algehraical 
sign  attached  to  it.  Any  given  accumulation  of  commercial 
wealth  may  bo  indicative,  on  the  one  hand,  of  faithful 
industries,  progressive  energies,  and  productive  ingenuities; 
or,  on  the  other,  it  may  bo  indicative  of  mortal  luxury, 
merciless  tyranny,  ruinous  chicane.  Some  treasures  are 
heavy  with  human  tears,  as  an  ill-stored  harvest  with 
untimely  rain;  and  some  gold  is  brighter  in  sunshine  than 
it  is  in  substance. 

And  these  are  not,  observe,  merely  moral  or  pathetic  attri- 
butes of  riches,  which  the  seeker  of  riches  may,  if  he  chooses, 
despise ;  they  are  literally  and  sternly,  material  attributes  of 
riches,  depreciating  or  exalting,  incalculably,  the  monetary 
signification  of  the  sum  in  question.  One  mass  of  mon^y  is 
the  outcome  of  action  which  has  created, — another,  of  action 
which  has  annihilated, — ten  times  as  much  in  the  gathering 
of  it ;  such  and  such  strong  hands  have  been  paralyzed,  as  if 
they  had  been  numbed  by  nightshade :  so  many  strong  men's 
courage  broken,  so  many  productive  operations  hindered;  this 
nd  the  other  false  direction  given  to  labour,  and  lying  image 
of  prosperity  set  np,  on  Dura  plains  dug  into  seven-times- 
heated  furnaces.  That  which  seems  to  be  wealth  may  in 
verity  be  only  tne  gilded  index  of  &r-reaching  ruin;    a 

«vreoker's  handful  of  coin  gleaned  from  the  beach  to  which  ho 
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has  beguiled  an « argosy;  a  camp-follower's  bundle  of  rags 
unwrapped  from  the  breasts  of  goodly  soldiers  dead;  the 
purchase-pieces  of  potter's  fields,  wherein  ahaU  be  buried 
together  the  citizen  and  the  stranger. 

And  therefore,  the  idea  that  directions  can  be  gr7en  for  the 
gaining  of  wealth,  irrespectively  of  the  consideration  of  its 
moral  sources,  or  that  any  general  and  technical  law  of  pur- 
chase and  gain  can  be  set  down  for  national  practice,  is  perhaps 
the  most  insolently  futile  of  all  that  ever  beguiled  men  through 
their  vices.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  in  history  record 
of  anything  so  disgraceful  to  the  human  intellect  as  the 
modem  idea  that  the  commercial  text,  ^^Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  represents,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances could  represent,  an  available  principle  of  national 
economy.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market? — ^yes;  but  what 
made  your  market  cheap  ?  Charcoal  may  be  cheap  among 
your  roof  timbers  after  a  fire,  and  bricks  may  be  cheap  in 
your  streets  after  an  earthquake ;  but  fire  and  earthquake  may 
not  therefore  be  national  benefits.  Sell  in  the  dearest  ? — ^yes, 
truly;  but  what  made  your  market  dear?  You  sold  your 
bread  well  to-day ;  was  it  to  a  dying  man  who  gave  his  last 
coin  for  it,  and  will  never  need  bread  more,  or  to  a  rich  man 
who  to-morrow  will  buy  your  farm  over  your  head;  or  to  a 
soldier  on  his  way  to  pillage  the  bank  in  which  yon  have  put 
your  fortune  ? 
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None  of  these  thbgs  you  can  know.  One  thing  00I7  you 
can  know,  namely,  whether  this  dealing  of  yours  is  a  just  and 
fiiithfnl  one,  which  is  all  you  need  concem  yourself  about 
respecting  it ;  sure  thus  to  have  done  your  own  part  in  bring« 
ing  about  ultimately  in  the  world  a  state  of  things  which  will 
not  issue  in  pillage  or  in  death.  And  thus  every  question 
concerning  these  things  merges  itself  ultimately  in  the  great 
question  of  justice,  which,  the  ground  being  thus  fiur  cleared 
for  it,  I  will  enter  upon  in  the  next  paper,  leaving  only,  in 
this,  three  final  points  for  the  reader's  consideration. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  chief  value  and  virtue  of  money 
consists  in  its  having  power  over  human  beings;  that,  with- 
out this  power,  large  material  possessions  are  useless,  aud  to 
any  person  possessing  such  power,  comparatively  unnecessary. 
But  power  over  human  beings  is  attainable  by  other  means 
than  by  money.  As  I  said  a  few  pages  back,  the  money 
power  is  always  imperfect  and  doubtful ;  there  are  many 
tlungs  which  cannot  be  retained  by  it.  Many  joys  may  be 
given  to  men  which  cannot  be  bought  for  gold,  and  many 
fidelities  found  in  them  which  cannot  be  rewarded  with  it. 

Trite  enough, — ^the  reader  thinks.  Yes :  but  it  is  not  so 
trite, — ^I  wish  it  were, — that  in  this  moral  power,  quite  in- 
scrutable and  immeasurable  though  it  be,  there  is  a  monetary 
value  just  as  real  as  that  represented  by  more  ponderous 
cnrrendeSi    A  man's  hand  may  be  fuU  of  invisible  gold,  aud 
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the  wave  of  it,  or  tho  grasp,  shall  do  more  than  another's 
with  a  shower  of  bullion.  This  invisible  gold,  also,  does  not 
neoessarily  diminish  in  spending.  Political  economists  wil 
do  well  some  day  to  take  heed  of  it,  though  they  cannot  take 
measure. 

But  farther.  Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  its 
authority  over  men,  if  the  apparent  or  nominal  wealth  fidl  in 
this  power,  it  fails  in  essence ;  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  wealth  at 
all.  It  does  not  appear  lately  in  England,  that  our  authority 
over  men  is  absolute.  The  servants  show  some  disposition 
to  rush  riotously  upstairs,  under  an  impres^on  that  their 
wages  are  not  regularly  paid.  We  should  augur  ill  of  any 
gentleman's  property  to  whom  this  happened  every  other 
day  in  Ins  drawing-room. 

So  also,  the  power  of  our  wealth  seems  limited  as  respects 
the  comfort  of  tho  servants,  no  less  than  their  quietude.  The 
persons  in  the  kitchen  appear  to  be  ill-dressed,  squalid,  half* 
BtaiTcd.  One  cannot  help  imagining  that  the  riches  of  the 
establishment  must  be  of  a  very  theoretical  and  documentary 
character. 

Finally.  Since  the  essence  of  wealth  consists  in  power  over 
men,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  nobler  and  the  more  in  nnm 
ber  the  persons  are  over  whom  it  has  power,  the  greater  the 
wealth  ?  Perhaps  it  may  even  appear  after  some  consider- 
ation, that  the  persons  themselves  are  the  wealth—that  these 
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pieces  of  gold  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  guiding 
them,  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  kuid  of  Byzantine 
harness  or  trappings,  very  glittering  and  beaatiful  in  barbario 
sight,  wherewith  we  bridle  the  creatures;  but  that  if  these 
same  living  creatures  could  be  guided  without  the  ii«etting 
and  jingling  of  the  Byzants  in  their  mouths  and  ears,  they 
might  themselves  be  more  valuable  than  their  bridles.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  true  veins  of  wealth  are 
purple — ^aud  not  in  Rock,  but  in  Flesh — ^perhaps  even  that 
the  final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in  the 
producing  as  many  as  possible  full-breathed,  bright-eyed,  and 
happy-hearted  human  creatures.  Our  modem  wealth,  I 
think,  has  rather  a  tendency  the  other  way ; — ^most  political 
economists  appearing  to  consider  multitudes  of  human  crea- 
tures not  conducive  to  wealth,  or  at  best  conducive  to  it  only 
by  remaining  in  a  dim-eyed  and  narrow-chested  state  of 
being. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  open,  I  repeat,  to  serious  question, 
which  I  leave  to  the  reader's  pondering,  whether,  among 
national  manu&ctures,  that  of  Souls  of  a  good  quality  may 
not  at  last  turn  out  a  qnite  leadingly  lucrative  one  ?  Nay, 
in  some  far-away  and  yet  undreamt-of  hour,  I  can  even 
imagine  that  England  may  cast  all  thoughts  of  possessive 
wealth  back  to  the  barbaric  nations  among  whom  they  first 
arose;  and  that,  while  the  sands  of  the  Indus  and  adamant 
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of  Golconda  may  yet  stiffen  the  housings  of  the  charger, 
and  flash  from  the  turban  of  the  slave,  she,  as  a  Christian 
mother,  may  at  last  attain  to  the  virtues  and  the  treasures 
of  a  Heathen  one,  and  be  able  to  lead  forth  her  Sons, 
sayings— 

**These  are  inr  Jewela.'' 
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QUI  JUDICATIS  TBRRAM 
Souk  oentnries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Jew  merchant 
hirgely  engaged  iu  business  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  report- 
ed to  have  made  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  his  time 
(held  also  in  repute  for  much  practical  sagacity),  left  among 
his  ledgers  some  general  maxims  concerning  wealth,  which 
have  been  preserved,  strangely  enough,  even  to  our  own 
days.  They  were  held  in  considerable  respect  by  the  most 
active  traders  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  by  the  Yene- 
tians,  who  even  went  so  &r  in  their  admiration  as  to  place 
a  statue  of  the  old  Jew  on  the  angle  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal public  buildings.  Of  late  years  these  writings  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  being  opposed  in  every  particular  to 
the  spirit  of  modern  commerce.  Nevertheless  I  shall  repro* 
duce  a  passage  or  two  from  them  here,  partly  because  they 
may  interest  the  reader  by  their  novelty;  and  chiefly 
because  they  will  show  him  that  it  is  possible  for  a  very 
practical  and  acquisitiye  tradesman  to  hold,  through  a  not 
onsuccessful  career,  that  principle  of  distinction  between 
well-gotten  and  ill-gotten   wealth,  which,  partially  insisted 
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on  in  my  last  paper,  it  must  be  our  work  more  completely 
to  examine  in  this. 

He  says,  for  instance,  in  one  place:  ^^The  getting  of 
treasure  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro 
of  them  that  seek  death:"  adding  in  another,  with  the 
same  meaning  (he  has  a  curious  way  of  doubling  his  say- 
ings): ^^ Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing;  but  justice 
delivers  from  death."  Both  these  passages  are  notable  for 
their  assertion  of  death  as  the  only  real  issue  and  sum  of 
attainment  by  any  unjust  scheme  of  wealth.  If  we  read, 
instead  of  ^'  lying  tongue,"  ^^  lying  label,  title,  pretence,  or 
advertisement,"  we  shall  more  clearly  perceive  the  bearing 
of  the  words  on  modem  business.  The  seeking  of  death 
is  a  grand  expression  of  the  true  course  of  men's  toil  in 
such  business.  We  usually  speak  as  if  death  pursued  us^ 
and  we  fled  from  him ;  but  that  is  only  so  in  rare  instan- 
ces. Ordinarily,  he  masks  himself— -makes  himself  beautiful 
— all-glorious;  not  like  the  King's  daughter,  all-glorious 
within,  but  outwardly :  his  clothing  of  wrought  gold.  We 
pursue  him  frantically  all  our  days,  he  flying  or  hiding 
from  us.  Our  crowning  success  at  three-score  and  ten  is 
utterly  and  perfectly  to  seize,  and  hold  him  in  his  eternal 
integrity — robes,  ashes,  and  sting. 

Again :  the  merchant  says,  ^'He  that  oppresseth  the  poor 
to  increase  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want"    And 
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again,  more  strongly:  ^^Rob  not  the  poor  beoaaae  lie  ia 
poor;  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  plaoe  of  business. 
For  Grod  shall  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them.'' 

This  ^*  robbing  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,"  is  especially 
the  mercantile  form  of  thefi,  consisting  in  taking  advantage 
of  a  man's  necessities  in  order  to  obtain  his  labour  or  pro- 
perty at  a  reduced  price.  The  ordinary  highwayman's  oppo- 
site form  of  robbery — of  the  rich,  because  he  is  rich— does 
not  appear  to  occur  so  often  to  the  old  merchant's  mind ; 
probably  because,  being  less  profitable  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  robbery  of  the  poor,  it  is  rarely  practised  by  persons 
of  discretion. 

But  the  two  most  remarkable  passages  in  their  deep  gene* 
ral  significance  are  the  following : — 
*^  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met.    God  is  their  maker." 
**  The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met    God  is  their  light." 
They  "have   met:*'   more  literally,  have   stood  in  each 
other's  way  {obviavenmt).    That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  the  action  and  counteraction  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  the  meeting,  &ce  to  face,  of  rich  and  poor,  is  just  as 
appointed  and  necessary  a  law  of  that  world  as  the  flow  of 
stream  to  sea,  or  the  interchange  of  power  among  the  eleo 
trie  clouds: — ^'^God  is  their  maker."    But,  also,  this  action 
may  be  either  gentle  and  just,  or  convulsive  and  destructive: 
it  may  be  by  rage  of  devouring  flood,  or  by  lapse  of  semce- 
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able  wave ; — ^in  blackness  of  thunderstroke,  or  continual  force 
of  vital  fire,  soft,  and  shapeable  into  love-syllables  from 
far  away.  And  which  of  these  it  shall  be  depends  on  both 
rich  and  poor  knowing  that  God  is  their  light ;  that  in  the 
mystery  of  human  life,  there  is  no  other  light  than  this  by 
which  they  can  see  each  other's  faces,  and  live ; — light,  which 
is  called  in  another  of  the  books  among  which  the  merchant's 
maxims  have  been  preserved,  the  ^*  sun  of  justice,''*  of  which 
it  is  promised  that  it  shall  lise  at  last  with  ^^ healing"  (health- 
giving  or  helping,  making  whole  or  setting  at  one)  in  its 
wings.  For  truly  this  healmg  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
justice ;  no  love,  no  iliith,  no  hope  will  do  it ;  men  will  be 

*  More  aocarately,  San  of  Justness ;  but,  instead  of  the  harsh  word 
"  Justness,''  the  old  English- "  Righteousness*'  being  ooounonly  employed, 
has,  by  getting  confused  with  "  godliness,"  or  attracting  about  it  various 
vague  and  broken  meanings,  prevented  most  persons  fromi  receiving  the 
force  of  the  passages  in  which  it  oocurs.  The  word  "  righteousness  "  pro- 
perly refers  to  the  justice  of  rule,  or  right,  as  distinguished  ftom  "equity," 
which  refers  to  the  justice  of  balance.  More  broadly,  Bighteousness  is 
King's  justice ;  and  Equity,  Judge's  justice ;  the  King  guiding  or  ruling  all, 
the  Judge  dividing  or  discerning  between  opposltes  (therefore,  the  double 
question,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a  ruler — inrarrj^r—or  a  divider— vf^«rri^»-— 
over  you  ?")  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  Justice  of  Choice  (selection,  the 
fiMblor  and  passive  justice),  we  have  from  lego, — ^lex,  legal,  loi,  and  loyal; 
and  with  respect  to  the  Justice  of  Kule  (direction,  the  stronger  and  activs 
{ustioeX  wo  have  from  rego^— rcz,  regal,  roi,  and  royal. 
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ODwisely  fond — ^vaiDly  faithful,  unless  primarily  they  are  just ; 
and  the  mistake  of  the  best  men  through  generation  after 
generation,  has  been  that  great  one  of  thinking  to  help  thu 
poor  by  aUnsgiviiig,  and  by  preaching  of  patience  or  of  hope, 
and  by  every  other  means,  emollietit  or  consolatory,  except 
the  one  thing  which  God  ordei*s  for  them,  justice.  Bat  this 
justice,  with  its  accompanying  holiness  or  helpfulness,  being 
even  by  the  host  men  denied  in  its  trial  time,  is  by  the  mass 
of  men  hated  wherever  it  appears :  so  that,  when  the  choice 
was  one  day  fiairly  put  to  them,  they  denied  the  Helpful  One 
and  the  Just  ;*  and  desired  a  murderer,  section-raiser,  and 
robber,  to  be  granted  to  them ; — the  murderer  instead  of  the 
Lord  of  Life,  the  sedition-raiser  instead  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  the  robber  instead  of  the  Just  Judge  of  all  the 
world. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  flowing  of  streams  to  the  sea  as 
a  partial  image  of  the  action  of  wealth.  In  one  respect  it  is 
not  a  partial,  but  a  perfect  image.  The  popular  economist 
thinks  himself  wise  in  having  discovered  that  wealth,  or  the 
forms  of  property  in  general,  must  go  where  they  are 
required ;  that  where  demand  is,  supply  must  follow.  He 
farther  declares  that  this  course  of  demand  and  supply  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  human  laws.    Precisely  in  the  same  sense, 

*  In  another  plaoe  written  with  the  some  meaning,  ''Just,  and  having 
•olvftkn." 
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and  with  the  same  certainty,  the  waters  of  the  world  go 
where  they  are  required.  Where  the  land  &Ils,  the  water 
flows.  The  coarse  neither  of  clouds  nor  rivers  can  be  forbid 
den  by  human  will.  But  the  disposition  and  administration 
of  them  can  be  altered  by  human  forethought.  Whether  the 
stream  shall  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  depends  upon  man's 
labour,  and  administrating  intelligence.  For  centuries  after 
centuries,  great  districts  of  the  world,  rich  in  soil,  and 
fayoured  in  climate,  have  lain  desert  under  the  rage  of  their 
own  rivers ;  nor  only  desert,  but  plngue-struck.  The  stream 
which,  rightly  directed,  would  have  flowed  in  soft  irrigation 
from  field  to  field — ^would  have  purified  the  air,  given  food  to 
man  and  beast,  and  carried  their  burdens  for  them  on  its 
bosom — now  overwhelms  the  plain,  and  poisons  the  wind ; 
its  breath  pestilence,  and  its  work  famine.  In  like  mannei 
this  wealth  *^  goes  where  it  is  required."  No  human  laws  can 
withstand  its  flow.  They  can  only  guide  it:  but  this,  the 
leading  trench  and  limiting  mound  can  do  so  thoroughly, 
that  it  shall  become  water  of  life — the  riches  of  the  hand 
of  wisdom;*  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  leaving  it  to  its  ovm 
lawless  flow,  they  may  make  it,  what  it  has  been  too  often,  the 
last  and  deadliest  of  national  plagues :  water  of  Marah — ^the 
water  which  feeds  the  roots  of  all  evil. 
The  necessity  of  these  laws  of  distribution  or  restraint 
«  <*  Length  of  days  in  her  right  hand ;  hi  her  left^  riches  and  hoooor.** 
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w  cariously  overlooked  in  the  ordinaiy  politioal  econo- 
mist's definition  of  hits  own  ^*  scienoe.''  He  oalb  it,  shortly, 
the  ^^  science  of  getting  rich.''  Bat  there  are  many  sciences, 
as  well  as  many  arts,  of  getting  rich.  Poisoning  people  of 
large  estates,  was  one  employed  largely  in  the  middle  ages ; 
adnlteradon  of  food  of  people  of  small  estates,  is  one 
employed  largely  now.  The  andent  and  honourable  High- 
land method  of  blackmail;  the  more  modern  and  less  honour* 
able  system  of  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  and  the  other 
variously  improved  methods  of  appropriation— -which,  in 
major  and  minor  scales  of  industry,  down  to  the  most 
artistic  pocket-picking,  we  owe  to  recent  genius, — all  come 
under  the  general  head  of  sciences,  or  arts,  of  getting  rich. 

So  that  it  is  dear  the  popular  economist,  in  caUiog  his 
science  the  science /xzr  excellence  of  getting  rich,  must  attach 
some  peculiar  ideas  of  limitation  to  its  character.  I  hope  I 
do  not  misrepresent  him,  by  assuming  that  he  means  his 
science  to  be  the  science  of  *'  getting  rich  by  legal  or  just 
means.''  In  this  definition,  is  the  word  *^  just,"  or  *^  legal," 
finally  to  stand  ?  For  it  is  possible  among  certain  nations,  or 
under  ceitain  rulers,  or  by  help  of  certain  advocates,  that 
proceedings  may  be  legal  which  are  by  no  means  just.  If, 
therefore,  we  leave  at  last  only  the  word  *'just"  in  that  place 
of  our  definition,  the  insertion  of  this  solitary  and  small  word 
will  make  a  notable  difference  in  the  grammar  of  our  scienca 
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For  then  it  will  follow  that,  in  order  to  grow  rich  scientificallyi 
we  must  grow  rich  justly;  and,  therefore,  know  what  is  just; 
80  that  our  economy  will  no  longer  depend  merely  on 
prudence,  but  on  jurisprudence — and  that  of  divine,  not 
human  law.  Which  prudence  is  indeed  of  no  mean  order, 
holding  itself,  as  it  were,  high  in  the  air  of  heaven,  and 
gazing  for  ever  on  the  light  of  the  sun  of  justice ;  hence  the 
Bouls  which  have  excelled  in  it  are  represented  by  Dante  as 
stars  forming  in  heaven  for  ever  the  figure  of  the  eye  of  an 
eagle :  they  having  been  in  life  the  discemers  of  light  from 
darkness ;  or  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  light  of  the 
body,  which  is  the  eye;  while  those  souls  which  form  the 
wings  of  the  bird  (giving  power  and  dominion  to  justice, 
"  healing  in  its  wings  ")  trace  also  in  light  the  inscription  in 
heaven :  "  diligife  jusmiAM  qui  judicatis  tebeam,"  "  Ye 
who  judge  the  earth,  give"  (not,  observe,  merely  love,  but) 
"diligent  love  to  justice:"  the  love  which  seeks  diligently, 
that  is  to  say,  choosingly,  and  by  preference  to  all  things  else. 
Which  judging  or  doing  judgment  in  the  earth  is,  according 
to  their  capacity  and  position,  required  not  of  judges  only, 

nor  of  rulci-s  only,  but  of  all  men  :*  a  truth  soiTOwfully  lost 

•'I     ^ 
*  I  hear  that  several  of  our  lawyers  have  been  greatly  amasod  by  the 

statement  in  the  first  of  those  papers  that  a  lawyer's  Amotion  was  to  do 

juBtloe.    I  do  not  intend  it  for  a  jest ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  seen  that  in 

the  above  passage  neither  the  determinatioanor  doing  of  Jnstioe  are  oontem^ 
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sight  of  even  by  those  who  are  ready  enough  to  apply  to 
themsolves  passages  in  which  Christian  men  are  spoken  of  as 
called  to  be  ^^  saints "  {i.e.  to  helpfal  or  healing  functions) ; 
and  ^^ chosen  to  be  kings"  {i,e.  to  knowing  or  directing 
functions) ;  the  true  meaning  of  these  titles  having  been  long 
lost  through  the  pretences  of  unhelpful  and  unable  persons 
to  saintly  and  kingly  character;  also  through  the  once 
popular  idea  that  both  the  sanctity  and  royalty  are  to  consist 
in  wearing  long  robes  and  high  crowns,  instead  of  in  mercy 
and  judgment ;  whereas  all  true  sanctity  is  saving  power,  as 
all  true  royalty  is  ruling  power;  and  injustice  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  denial  of  such  power,  which  '^  makes  men  as 
the  creeping  things,  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  have  no 
ruler  over  thenu"  ♦ 

Absolute  justice  is  indeed  no  more  attainable  than  absolute 
truth ;  but  the  righteous  roan  is  distinguished  from  the 
uniighteous  by  bis  desire  and  hope  of  justice,  as  the  true 

plated  as  ftuictions  whoUy  peculiar  to  the  lawyer.  Possibly,  the  more  our 
standing  annieSi  whether  of  soldiers,  pastors,  or  legislators  (Hie  generic  term 
'* pastor  "  induding  all  teachers,  and  the  generic  term  "lawyer"  including 
makers  as  wen  as  interpreters  of  law),  can  be  superseded  by  the  force  of 
na^nal  heroism,  wisdom,  and  honesty,  the  better  it  maybe  for  tho  nation 
*  It  being  the  priyilege  of  the  fishes,  as  it  is  of  rats  and  wolves,  to  live 
by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply ;  but  the  distinotion  of  humanity',  to  livn 
by  those  of  right  » 
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man  from  the  fitlse  by  his  desire  and  hope  of  trath*  And 
though  absolute  justice  be  unuttainable,  as  much  justice  as 
we  need  for  all  practical  use  is  attainable  by  all  those  who 
make  it  their  aim. 

We  have  to  examine,  then,  in  the  subject  before  us,  what 
are  the  laws  of  justice  respecting  payment  of  labour— no 
small  part,  these,  of  the  foundations  of  all  jurisprudence. 

I  reduced,  in  my  last  paper,  the  idea  of  money  payment  to 
its  simplest  or  radical  terms.  In  those  terms  its  nature,  and 
the  conditions  of  justice  respecting  it,  can  be  best  ascertained. 

Money  payment,  as  there  stated,  consists  radically  in  a 
promise  to  some  person  working  for  us,  that  for  the  time 
and  labour  he  spends  in  our  service  to-day  we  will  give  or 
procure  equivalent  time  and  labour  in  his  service  at  any 
future  time  when  he  may  demand  it.* 

*  It  might  appear  at  first  that  the  market  prioe  of  labour  expressed  sndi 
an  exchange:  bat  this  is  a  fallacy,  for  the  market  prioe  is  the  momentary 
prioe  of  the  kind  of  labour  required,  but  the  just  price  is  its  equivalent 
of  the  productive  labour  of  mankind.  This  diiferenoe  will  be  analyzed  in 
its  place.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  I  speak  here  only  of  the  exchange- 
able value  of  labour,  not  of  that  of  commodities.  The  exdiangeable  value 
of  a  commodity  is  that  of  the  labour  required  to  produce  it,  multiplied 
into  the  force  of  the  demand  for  it  If  the  value  of  the  labour  =  x  and 
the  force  of  the  demand  =  y,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  oonmiodif 
Is  a;  y,  in  which  if  eitho%a;  =  0,  or  y  s  0,  »y  =  0. 
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If  we  promise  to  give  him  less  labour  than  he  has  giveii 
US,  we  mider-pay  him*  If  we  promise  to  give  him  more 
labour  than  he  has  ^ven  us,  we  over-pay  him.  In  practice, 
according  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  when  two 
men  are  ready  to  do  the  work,  and  only  one  man  wants 
to  have  it  done,  the  two  men  underbid  each  other  for  it; 
and  the  one  who  gets  it  to  do,  is  under-paid.  But  when 
two  men  want  the  work  done,  and  there  is  only  one  man 
ready  to  do  it,  the  two  men  who  want  it  done  over-bid 
each  other,  and  the  workman  is  over-paid. 

I  will  examine  these  two  points  of  injustice  in  succession ; 
but  first  I  wish  the  reader  to  clearly  understand  the  central 
principle,  lying  between  the  two,  of  right  or  just  payment. 

When  we  ask  a  service  of  any  man,  he  may  either 
give  it  us  freely,  or  demand  payment  for  it.  Respecting 
free  gift  of  service,  there  is  no  question  at  present,  that 
being  a  matter  of  affection — ^not  of  traffic.  But  if  he  demand 
payment  for  it,  and  we  wish  to  treat  him  with  absolute 
equity,  it  is  evident  that  this  equity  can  only  consist  in 
giving  time  for  time,  strength  for  strength,  and  skill  for 
skill.  If  a  man  works  an  hour  for  us,  and  we  only  promise 
to  work  half-an-hour  for  him  in  return,  we  obtain  an  unjust 
advantage.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  promise  to  work  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  him  in  return,  he  has  an  unjust  advan- 
tage.   The  justice   consists  in   absolute  exchange;  or,  if 
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there  be  any  respect  to  the  stations  of  the  parties,  it  will 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  eroplojer:  there  is  certainly  no 
equitable  reason  in  a  man's  being  poor,  that  if  he  give  me 
a  ponud  of  bread  to^y,  I  should  return  him  less  than  a 
pound  of  bread  to-morrow ;  or  any  equitable  reason  in  a 
man's  being  uneducated,  that  if  he  uses  a  certain  quantity 
of  skill  and  knowledge  in  my  service,  I  should  use  a  less 
quantity  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  his.  Perhaps,  ultimately, 
it  may  appear  desirable,  or,  to  say  the  least,  gracious,  that 
I  should  give  in  return  somewhat  more  than  I  received. 
But  at  present,  we  are  concerned  on  the  law  of  justice  only, 
which  is  that  of  perfect  and  accurate  exchange ;— one  cir« 
cumstance  only  intei-fering  with  the  simplicity  of  this  radical 
idea  of  just  payment — that  inasmuch  as  labour  (rightly 
directed)  is  fruitful  just  as  seed  is,  the  fruit  (or  ^^^interest,^' 
as  it  is  called)  of  the  labour  first  given,  or  ^'  advanced,'' 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  balanced  by  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  labour  in  the  subsequent  repayment. 
Supposing  the  repayment  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
or  of  any  other  given  time,  this  calculation  could  be 
approximately  made;  but  as  money  (that  is  to  say,  cash) 
payment  involves  no  reference  to  time  (it  being  optional 
with  the  person  paid  to  spend  what  he  receives  at  once  or 
after  any  number  of  years),  we  can  only  assume,  generally, 
that  some  slight  advantage  must  in  equity  be  allowed  to 
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the  person  who  advanoes  the  labour,  so  that  the  typical 
form  of  bargain  will  be :  If  you  give  me  an  hour  to-day, 
I  will  give  you  an  hour  and  five  minutes  on  demand.  If 
you  give  me  a  pound  of  bread  to-day,  I  will  give  yon 
seventeen  ounces  on  demand,  and  so  on.  All  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  reader  to  note  is,  that  the  amount  returned  is 
at  least  in  equity  not  to  be  le98  than  the  amount  given. 

The  abstract  idea,  then,  of  just  or  due  wages,  as  respects 
the  labourer,  is  that  they  will  consist  in  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  at  any  time  procure  for  him  at  least  as  much  labour 
as  he  has  given,  rather  more  than  less.  And  this  equity  or 
justice  of  payment  is,  observe,  wholly  independent  of  any 
reference  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work.  I  want  a  horseshoe  for  my  horse.  Twenty  smiths,  or 
twenty  thousand  smiths,  may  be  ready  to  forge  it ;  their 
number  does  not  in  one  atom's  weight  affect  the  question  of 
the  equitable  payment  of  the  one  who  does  forge  it.  It  costs 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  life,  and  so  much  skill  and 
strength  of  arm  to  make  that  horseshoe  for  me.  Then  at 
some  future  time  I  am  bound  in  equity  to  give  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  some  minutes  more,  of  my  life  (or  of  some  other 
person's  at  my  disposal),  and  also  ns  much  strength  of  arm 
and  skill,  and  a  little  more,  in  making  or  doing  what  the 
smith  may  ha^e  need  of. 

Soch  being  the  abstract  theory  of  just  remunerative  pay* 
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ment,  its  applicatioii  is  practioally  modified  by  the  fiict  tbat 
the  order  for  labour,  giveD  in  paTraent,  is  genei'al,  while 
labour  received  is  spedal.  The  enrrent  coin  or  document 
is  praoticallj  an  order  on  the  nation  for  so  much  work  of 
any  kind;  and  this  universal  applicability  to  immediate 
need  renders  it  so  much  more  valuable  than  special  labour 
can  be,  that  an  order  for  a  less  quantity  of  this  general  toil  will 
always  be  accepted  as  a  just  equivalent  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  special  toil  Any  given  craftsman  will  always  be  willing  to 
give  an  hour  of  his  own  work  in  order  to  receive  command 
over  half-an-hour,  or  even  much  less,  of  national  work.  This 
source  of  uncertainty,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  monetary  value  of  skill,*  renders  the  ascertainment 

*  Under  the  term  "  skill  '*  I  mean  to  include  the  united  force  of  ezperi* 
enoe,  intellect,  and  passion  in  their  operation  on  manual  labour:  and  under 
the  tenn  "passion,"  to  indude  the  entire  range  and  agenoj  of  the  moral 
feelings;  Arom  the  simple  patience  and  gentleness  of  mind  which  will  give 
oontinuity  and  fineness  to  the  touch,  or  enable  one  person  to  work  without 
fktiguo,  and  with  good  effect,  twice  as  long  as  another,  up  to  the  qualities 
of  character  which  render  sdence  possible— (the  retardation  of  science  by 
envy  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous  losses  in  the  economy  of  the  present 
century)— and  to  the  incommunicable  emotion<4md  imagination  which  are 
tho  first  and  mightiest  sources  of  all  value  in  art 

It  is  highly  singular  that  political  economists  should  not  yet  have 
perceived,  if  not  tho  moral,  at  least  the  passionate  element,  to  be  an  inextri- 
nble  quantity  in  every  cakmlatioiL    I  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  how  U 
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(even  approximate)  of  the  proper  wages  of  any  given  labour 
in  terms  of  a  currency,  matter  of  considerable  complexity. 
But  they  do  not  affect  the  principle  of  exchange.  The  worth 
of  the  work  may  not  be  easily  known ;  but  it  Jios  a  worth, 
just  as  fixed  and  real  as  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance, 
though  such  specific  gravity  may  not  be  easily  ascertainable 

was  possible  that  Mr.  MiU  should  have  followed  the  true  due  so  far  as  to 
write, — "  No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  importonoe— even  in  a  purely  prodnotiye 
and  material  point  of  view— of  mere  thought^"  without  seeing  that  it  was 
logically  necessary  to  add  also,  ^  and  of  mere  feeling.**  And  this  the  more, 
because  in  his  first  definition  of  labour  he  includes  in  the  idea  of  it  "all 
fdelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind  connected  with  the  employment  of  one*a 
thoughts  in  a  particular  occupation.**  True;  but  why  not  also,  *' feelings 
of  an  agreeable  land?**  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  which 
retard  labour  are  more  essentiaQy  a  part  of  the  labour  than  those  which 
accelerate  it  The  first  are  paid  for  as  pain,  the  second  as  power.  The 
workman  is  merely  indemnified  for  the  first ;  but  the  second  both  produce 
a  part  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  work,  and  materially  increase  its 
2clual  quantity. 

"Fritz  is  with  us.  iR)  is  worth  fifty  thousand  men.**  Truly,  a  large 
addition  to  the  material  force ;— Kx>n8isting,  however,  be  it  observed,  not 
more  in  operations  carried  on  in  Fritz's  head,  than  in  operations  carried  on 
in  his  armies*  heart  "No  limit  can  be  set  to  the  inq;K>rtance  of  mar€ 
thought**  Perhaps  not!  Kay,  suppose  some  day  It  should  turn  out  that 
"mere**  thought  was  in  itself  a  reoommendable  object  of  production,  and 
that  all  Materia]  production  was  only  a  step  towards  this  more  precioas 
Immaterial  one  ? 
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when  Ihe  substance  is  united  with  many  others.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  or  chance  in  determining  it  as  ic  determining 
the  ordinary  maxima  and  minima  of  vulgar  political  economy. 
There  are  few  bargains  in  which  the  buyer  can  ascertain  with 
anything  like  precision  that  the  seller  would  have  taken  no 
less ;— K>r  the  seller  acquire  more  than  a  comfortable  iaith  that 
the  purchaser  would  have  given  no  more.  This  impossibility 
of  precise  knowledge  prevents  neither  from  striving  to  attain 
the  desired  point  of  greatest  vexation  and  injury  to  the 
other,  nor  from  accepting  it  for  a  scientific  principle  that  he  is 
to  buy  for  the  least  and  sell  for  the  most  possible,  though  what 
the  real  least  or  most  may  be  he  cannot  tell.  In  like  manner, 
a  just  person  lays  it  down  for  a  scientific  principle  that  he  is 
to  pay  a  just  price,  and,  without  being  able  precisely  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  such  a  price,  will  nevertheless  strive  to 
attain  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  them.  A  practi- 
cally serviceable  approximation  he  ean  obtain.  It  is  easier  to 
determine  scientifically  what  a  man  ought  to  have  for  his 
work,  than  what  his  necessities  will  compel  him  to  take  for  it. 
His  necessities  can  only  be  ascertained  by  empirical,  but  bis 
due  by  analytical  investigation.  In  the  one  case,  you  try  your 
answer  to  the  sum  like  a  puzzled  schoolboy — till  you  find 
one  that  fits ;  in  the  other,  you  bring  out  your  result  within 
certain  limits,  by  process  of  calculation. 
Supposing,  then,  the  just  wages  of  any  quantity  of  given 
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labour  to  have  been  ascertained,  let  as  examine  the  fint 
results  of  just  and  unjust  payment,  when  in  favour  of  the 
(mrchaser  or  employer;  t.  e.  when  two  men  are  ready  to 
do 'the  work,  and  only  one  wants  to  have  it  done. 

The  unjust  purchaser  forces  the  two  to  bid  against  each 
other  till  he  has  reduced  their  demand  to  its  lowest  terms. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  lowest  bidder  offers  to  do  the  work 
at  half  its  just  price. 

The  purchaser  employs  him,  and  does  not  employ  the 
other.  The  first  or  apparent  result  is,  therefore,  that  one 
of  the  two  men  is  left  out  of  employ,  or  to  starvation,  just 
as  definitely  as  by  the  just  procedure  of  giving  fair  price 
to  the  best  workman.  The  various  writers  who  endeavoured 
to  invalidate  the  positions  of  my  first  paper  never  saw  this, 
and  assumed  that  the  unjust  hirer  employed  both.  He  employs 
both  no  more  than  the  just  hirer.  The  only  difference  (in 
the  outset)  is  that  the  just  man  pays  sufficiently,  the  unjust 
man  insufficiently,  for  the  labour  of  the  single  person  employed. 

I  say,  ''in  the  outset;"  for  this  first  or  apparent  differ- 
ence is  not  the  actus^  difference.  By  the  unjust  procedure, 
half  the  proper  price  of  the  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  employer.  This  enables  him  to  hire  another  man  at 
the  same  unjust  rate,  on  some  other  kind  of  work;  and 
the  final  result  is  that  he  has  two  men  working  for  him  at 
half  price,  and  two  are  out  of  employ. 
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By  the  just  procedare,  the  whole  price  of  the  firat  piece 
of  work  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  does  it.  No 
surplus  being  left  in  the  employer's  hands,  A6  cannot  hire 
another  man  for  another  piece  of  labom-.  But  by  precisely 
so  much  as  his  power  is  diminished,  the  hired  workman's 
power  is  increased;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  additional  half 
of  the  price  he  has  received ;  which  additional  half  he  has 
the  power  of  using  to  employ  another  man  in  his  service. 
I  will  suppose,  for  the  moment,  the  least  favourable,  though 
quite  probable,  case — that,  though  justly  treated  himself, 
he  yet  will  act  unjustly  to  his  subordinate;  and  hire  at 
half-price,  if  he  can.  The  final  result  will  then  be,  that  one 
man  works  for  the  employer,  at  just  price;  one  for  the 
workman,  at  half-price ;  and  two,  as  in  the  first  case,  are 
still  out  of  employ.  These  two,  as  I  said  before,  are  out 
of  employ  in  both  cases. .  The  difference  between  the  just 
and  unjust  procedure  does  not  lie  in  the  number  of  men 
hired,  but  in  the  price  paid  to  them,  and  the  persons  by 
uiJiom  it  is  paid.  The  essential  difference,  that  which  I 
want  the  reader  to  see  clearly,  is,  thft  in  the  unjust  case, 
two  men  work  for  one,  the  first  hirer.  In  the  just  case, 
one  man  works  for  the  first  hirer,  one  for  the  person  hired, 
and  so  on,  down  or  up  through  the  various  grades  of  ser- 
vice; the  influence  being  carried  forward  by  justice,  and 
arrested  by  injustice.    The  universal  and  constant  action  of 
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justice  in  this  matter  is  therefore  to  duninish  the  powec^ 
of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  over  masses  of 
men,  and  to  distribute  it  through  a  chain  of  men.  The 
actual  power  exerted  by  the  wealth  is  the  same  in  both 
cases ;  but  by  injustice  it  is  put  all  in  one  man's  hands,  so 
that  he  directs  at  once  and  with  equal  force  the  labour  of 
a  circle  of  men  about  him ;  by  the  just  procedare,  he  is 
permitted  to  touch  the  nearest  only,  through  whom,  with 
diminished  force,  modified  by  new  minds,  the  energy  of 
the  wealth  passes  on  to  others,  and  so  till  it  exhausts 
itself. 

The  immediate  operation  of  justice  in  this  respect  is  there< 
fore  to  diminish  the  power  of  wealth,  first  in  acquisition 
of  luxuiy,  and,  secondly,  in  exercise  of  moral  influence. 
The  employer  cannot  concentrate  so  multitudinous  labour 
on  his  own  interests,  nor  can  he  subdue  so  multitudinous 
mind  to  his  own  will.  But  the  secondary  operation  of 
justice  is  not  less  important.  The  insufficient  payment  of 
the  group  of  men  working  for  one,  places  each  under  a 
maximum  of  difficulty  in  rising  above  his  position.  The 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  check  advancement.  But  the 
sufficient  or  just  payment,  distributed  through  a  descending 
series  of  offices  or  grades  of  labour,*  gives  each  subordinated 

*  I  am  sorry  to  lose  time  by  answering,  however  oartly,  the  equvo- 

cations  of  the  writers  who  sought  to  obscure  the  instances  given  of 
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person  fair  and  sufficient  means  of  rising  in  the  social  scale, 
if  he  chooses  to  nse  them ;  and  thus  not  only  diminishes 
the  immediate  power  of  wealth,  but  removes  the  worst 
disabilities  of  poverty. 

It  is  on  this  vital  problem  that  the  entire  destiny  of  the 
labourer    is    ultimately  dependent.    Many  minor    intei*ests 

regulated  labour  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  bj  confosing  kinds,  ranks, 
and  quantities  of  labour  with  its  qualities.  I  never  said  that  a  colonel 
should  have  the  same  pay  as  a  private,  nor  a  bishop  the  same  pay  as  a 
curate.  Neither  did  I  say  that  more  work  ought  to  be  paid  as  less 
work  (so  that  the  curato  of  a  parish  of  two  thousand  souls  should  have 
no  more  than  the  curate  of  a  parish  of  five  hundred).  But  I  said  that) 
80  far  as  jou  employ  it  at  all,  bad  work  should  be  paid  no  less  than 
good  work;  as  a  bad  clergyman  jet  takes  his  tithes,  a  bad  physician 
takes  his  fee,  and  a  bad  lawyer  his  costs.  And  this,  as  will  be  farther 
shown  in  the  conclusion,  I  said,  and  say,  partly  because  the  best  work 
never  was  nor  ever  will  be,  done  for  money  at  all;  but  chiefly  because, 
the  moment  people  know  they  havo  to  pay  the  bad  and  good  alike, 
they  will  try  to  discern  the  one  from  the  other,  and  not  use  the  bad. 
A  sagacious  writer  in  the  Scotsman  asks  me  if  I  should  like  any  ccnnmoa 
scribbler  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Ca  as  their  good 
authors  are.  I  should,  if  they  employed  him— but  would  seriously  recom« 
mend  them,  for  the  scribbler's  sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  not  to  employ 
him.  The  quantity  of  its  money  which  the  country  at  present  invests  in 
scribbling  is  not,  in  the  outcome  of  it^  economically  spent;  and  oven  the 
highly  ingenious  person  to  whom  this  question  occurred,  might  perhapr 
have  been  more  beneficially  employed  than  in  printing  it 
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oay  sometimes  appear  to  interfere  with  it,  but  all  branch 
from  it.  For  instance,  considerable  agitation  is  often  caused 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  when  they  discover  the 
share  which  they  nominally,  and,  to  all  appearance,  actaaUy, 
pay  out  of  their  wages  in  taxation  (I  believe  thirty-five  or 
forty  per  cent.).  This  sounds  very  grievous;  but  in  reality 
the  labourer  docs  not  pay  it,  but  his  employer.  K  the 
workman  had  not  to  pay  it,  his  wages  would  be  less  by 
just  that  sum:  competition  would  still  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  life  was  possible.  Similarly  the  lower 
orders  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,*  thinking 

*  I  have  to  adcnowledge  an  intorestiDg  oommanication  on  the  subjeot 
of  free  trade  from  Paialej  (for  a  short  letter  .from  *'A  WeU-wiaher"  at 
*^-v  my  thanks  are  yet  more  dae).  Bat  the  Scottish  writer  wS^  I  fear, 
be  disagreeablj  surprised  to  hear,  that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  an 
atterly  fearless  and  imscnipiiloas  free-trader.  Seven  years  ago,  speaking 
of  the  various  signs  of  infan^  in  the  Eoropean  mind  {Stones  of  VeniUi 
voL  iil  p.  168X  I  wrote:  ''The  first  prinoiples  of  commerce  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  English  parliament  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  its  fr«e- 
trade  measures,  and  are  still  so  little  understood  by  the  million,  that  no 
nation  darts  io  dboUoh  Us  eusUmirhonseoJ* 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  I  do  not  admit  even  the  idea  of  redpiocity. 
Let  other  nations,  if  they  like,  keep  their  ports  shut;  every  wise  nation 
will  throw  its  own  open.  It  is  not  the  opening  them,  but  a  sudden, 
inconsiderate,  and  blunderingly  experimental  manner  of  opening  them, 
wh'di  does  the  harm.    If  you  have  been  protecting  a  manufacture  for 
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they  would  be  better  off  if  bread  were  cheaper;  never 
perceiving  that  as  soon  as  bread  was  permanently  cheaper, 
wages  would  permanently  fall  in  precisely  that  proportion. 
The  com  laws  were  rightly  repealed ;  not,  however,  because 
they  directly  oppressed  the  poor,  but  because  they  indirectly 
oppressed  them  in  causing  a  large  quantity  of  their  labour 
to  be  consumed  uuproductively.     So  also  unnecessary  tax- 


aeries  of  years,  yoa  most  not  take  protectioa  off  in  a  moment^  «o 
as  to  throw  every  one  of  its  operatives  at  onoe  out  of  employ,  anj  more 
than  yoa  must  take  aU  its  wrappings  off  a  feeble  child  at  onoe  in  oold 
weather,  though  the  cumber  of  them  may  have  been  radically  injuring 
its  health.    Dtfle  by  little,  jou  must  restore  it  to  freedom  and  to  air. 

Most  people's  minds  are  in  carious  oonfVision  on  the  subjeol  of  free 
trade,  because  they  suppose  it  to  imply  enlarged  competition.  On  the 
oontrary,  free  trade  puts  an  end  to  aU  competition.  ** Protection"  (among 
▼arious  other  mischieyous  Amotions)  endeavours  to  enable  one  oountry  to 
compete  with  another  in  the  production  of  an  article  at  a  disadvantage- 
When  trade  is  entirely  free,  no  oountry  can  be  oompetod  with  in  the 
artides  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  naturally  calculated;  nor  can  it 
compete  with  any  other  in  the  production  of  artides  for  wMoh  it  is  not 
naturally  calculated.  Tuscany,  for  instance,  cannot  compete  with  England 
in  steel,  nor  England  with  Tuscany  in  oiL  They  must  exchange  their 
steel  and  oil  Which  exchange  should  be  as  frank  and  tne  as  honesty 
and  the  sea-winds  can  make  it  Ck>mpetition,  indeed,  arises  at  flrst^  and 
sharply,  in  order  to  proye  which  is  strorgest  in  any  c^yen  manufactaif 
possible  to  both;  this  point  once  ascertained,  competition  is  at  an  end. 
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ation  oppresses  them,  through  destruction  of  capital,  but 
the  destiny  of  the  poor  depends  primarily  always  on  this 
one  question  of  dueness  of  wages.  Their  distress  (irrespeC' 
tively  of  that  caused  by  sloth,  minor  error,  or  crime)  ansea 
on  the  grand  scale  from  the  two  reacting  forces  of  com« 
petition  and  oppression.  There  is  not  yet,  nor  will  yet  for 
ages  be,  any  real  over-population  in  the  world ;  but  a  local 
over-population,  or,  more  accurately,  a  degree  of  population 
locally  unmanageable  under  existing  circumstances  for  want 
of  forethought  and  sufficient  machinery,  necessarily  shows 
itself  by  pressure  of  competition ;  and  the  taking  advantage 
of  this  competition  by  the  purchaser  to  obtain  their  labour 
unjustly  cheap,  consummates  at  once  their  suffering  and  his 
own ;  for  in  this  (as  I  believe  in  every  other  kind  of  slavery) 
the  oppressor  suffers  at  last  more  than  the  oppressed,  and 
those  magnificent  lines  of  Pope,  even  in  all  they  force, 
fall  short  of  the  truth— 

"  Yet)  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf, 
Each  does  but  hatk  his  keiqiibour  as  hocsblf: 
Damned  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides." 

The  collateral  and  reversionary  operations  of  justice  in  this 
matter  I  shall  examine  hereafter  (it  being  needful  first  to  define 
the  nature  of  value) ;  proceeding  then  to  consider  within 
what  practical  terms  a  juster  system  may  be  established ;  and 
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nltiraately  the  vexed  qaestion  of  the  destinies  of  the  uuem* 
ployed  workmen.*  Lest,  however,  the  reader  shoald  bo 
alarmed  at  some  of  the  issaes  to  which  oar  investigations 
seem  to  be  tending,  as  if  in  their  beaiing  against  the  power  of 

*  I  shoald  be  glad  If  the  reader  would  first  dear  the  ground  for  himself 
so  far  as  to  determine  whether  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  work  or 
getting  the  pay  for  it  Does  he  consider  occupation  itself  to  be  an 
expensive  luxury,  difficult  of  attainment,  of  which  too  little  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world?  or  is  it  rather  that,  while  in  the  enjoyment  oven  of  the  most 
athletic  delight^  men  must  nevertheless  be  maintained,  and  this  mainte- 
nance is  not  always  forthcoming?  We  must  be  dear  on  this  head  before 
going  farther,  as  most  people  are  loosely  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  "finding  employment**  Is  it  employment  that  we  want  to  find,  or 
support  during  employment  ?  Is  it  idleness  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to^  or 
hunger?  We  have  to  take  up  both  questions  in  succession,  only  not  both 
at  the  same  time.  No  doubt  that  work  is  a  luxury,  and  a  very  great  one. 
It  is,  indeed,  at  once  a  luxury  and  a  necessity;  no  man  can  retain  either 
health  of  mind  or  body  without  it  So  profoundly  do  I  feel  this,  that,  aa 
wQl  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  one  of  the  prindpal  objects  I  would  reoommend 
to  benevolent  and  practical  persons,  is  to  induce  rich  people  to  seek  for  a 
-  larger  quantity  of  this  luxury  than  they  at  present  possess.  Neverthdess, 
it  appears  by  experience  that  even  this  healthiest  of  pleasures  may  be 
indulged  in  to  excess,  and  that  human  beings  are  Just  as  liable  to  surfei 
of  labour  as  to  surfeit  of  meat;  so  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
oharitable  to  provide,  for  some  people,  lighter  dinner,  and  more  work,— for 
others  it  may  be  equally  expedient  to  provide  fighter  woi^  asd  moif 
dinner. 
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wealth  they  had  something  in  common  with  those  of  social 
ism,  I  wish  him  to  know,  in  accnrate  terms,  one  or  two  of 
the  main  points  which  I  have  in  view. 

Whether  socialism  has  made  more  progress  among  the 
array  and  navy  (where  payment  is  made  on  my  principles),  or 
among  the  manufactaring  operatives  (who  are  paid  on  my 
opponents'  principles),  I  leave  it  to  those  opponents  to  ascer- 
tain  and  declare.  Whatever  their  conclasion  may  be,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  answer  for  myself  only  this :  that  if  there  be 
any  one  point  insisted  on  throughout  my  works  more  fre- 
quently than  another,  that  one  point  is  the  impossibility  of 
Equality.  My  continted  aim  has  been  to  show  the  eternal 
superiority  of  some  men  to  others,  sometimes  even  of  one 
man  to  all  others;  and  to  show  also  the  advisability  of 
appointing  such  persons  or  person  to  guide,  to  lead,  or  on 
occasion  even  to  compel  and  subdue,  their  inferiors,  according 
to  their  own  better  knowledge  and  wiser  will.  My  principles 
of  Political  Economy  were  all  involved  in  a  single  phrase 
spoken  three  years  ago  at  Manchester:  ^^ Soldiers  of  the 
Ploughshare  as  well  as  soldiers  of  the  Sword:"  and  they 
were  all  summed  in  a  single  sentence  in  the  last  volume  of 
Modem  Painters — ^^  Glovemment  and  co-operation  are  in  all 
things  the  Laws  of  life ;  Anarchy  and  competition  the  Laws 
of  Death.'* 

And  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  these  general  prin 
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oiples  affect  the  secure  possesaioii  of  propei*t7,  so  far  am  I 
from  invalidating  such  security,  that  the  whole  gist  of  these 
papers  will  be  found  ultimately  to  dm  at  an  extension  in  it4 
range;  and  whereas  it  has  long  been  known  and  declared 
that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  rich,  I 
wish  it  also  to  be  known  and  declared  that  the  rich  have  no 
right  to  the  property  of  the  poor. 

But  that  the  working  of  the  system  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  develop  would  in  many  ways  shorten  the  apparent 
and  direct,  though  not  the  unseen  and  collateral,  power,  both 
of  wealth,  as  the  Lady  of  Pleasm*e,  and  of  capital  as  the  Lord 
of  Toil,  I  do  not  deny :  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm  it  in  all  joy- 
fulness;  knowing  that  the  atti*action  of  riches  is  already  too 
strong,  as  their  authority  13  already  too  weighty,  for  the 
reason  of  mankind.  I  said  in  my  last  paper  that  nothing  in 
history  had  ever  been  so  disgraceful  to  human  intellect  as  the 
acceptance  among  us  of  the  conmion  doctrines  of  political 
economy  as  a  science.  I  have  many  grounds  for  saying  this, 
but  one  of  the  chief  may  be  given  in  few  words.  I  know  no 
previous  instance  in  history  of  a  nation's  establishing  a  system- 
atic disobedience  to  the  first  principles  of  its  professed  reli- 
gion. The  writings  which  we  (verbally)  esteem  as  divine, 
not  only  denounce  the  love  of  money  as  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  as  an  idolatry  abhorred  of  the  Deity,  but  declare  mammon 
service  to  be  the  accurate  and  irrecondleablo  opponte  of 
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God's  service :  and,  whenever  they  speak  ofiiohes  absolute; 
and  poverty  absolate,  declare  woe  to  the  rich,  and  blessing  to 
the  poor.  Whereupon  we  forthwith  investigate  a  science  of 
becoming  rich,  as  the  shortest  road  to  national  prosperity. 

''Tai  Cristian  danneri  Tfitidpe, 
Qoando  si  partiranno  i  due  ooUegi, 
Uuwo  n  sffEBiro  riooo^  s  l'altbo  ntdn." 
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AD   VALOREM. 

In  the  last  paper  we  saw  that  just  payment  of  labom 
consisted  in  a  sum  of  money  which  would  approximately 
obtain  equivalent  labour  at  a  future  time:  we  have  now 
to  examine  the  means  of  obtaining  such  equivalence. 
Which  question  involves  the  definition  of  Value,  Wealth, 
Price,  and  Produce. 

Kone  of  these  terms  are  yet  defined  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  public.  But  the  last,  Produce,  which  one  might  have 
thought  tlie  clearest  of  all,  is,  in  use,  the  most  ambiguous ; 
and  the  examination  of  the  kind  of  ambiguity  attendant 
on  its  present  employment  will  best  open  the  way  to  our 
work. 

In  his  chapter  on  Capital,*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  instances,  as 
a  capitalist,  a  hardware  manufacturer,  who,  having  intended 
to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  business 
in  buying  plate  and  jewels,  changes  his  mind,  and  "pays  it  as 

*  Book  L  chap.  iv.  s.  L  To  save  spaoe,  my  future  references  to  Mr.  Mill's 
work  will  be  by  numerals  only,  as  In  this  instance,  L  iv.  1«  Ed.  in  8  vols 
870.  Parker,  184a 
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wages  to  additional  workpeople."  The  effeot  is  stated  by 
'Mr,  Mill  to  be,  that  ^^  more  food  is  appropriated  f)  the  con- 
iiumption  of  productive  labourers." 

Now,  I  do  not  ask,  though,  had  I  written  this  paragraph, 
it  would  surely  have  been  asked  of  me.  What  is  to  become 
of  the  silversmiths  ?  If  they  are  truly  unproductive  persons, 
we  will  acquiesce  in  their  extinction.  And  though  in  another 
part  of  the  same  passage,  the  hardware  merchant  is  supposed 
also  to  dispense  with  a  number  of  servants,  whose  ^^  food  is 
thus  set  free  for  productive  purposes,"  I  do  not  inquire  what 
will  be  the  effeot,  painful  or  otherwise,  upon  tho  servants, 
of  this  emancipation  of  their  food.  But  I  very  seriously 
inquire  why  ironware  is  produce,  and  silverware  is  not? 
That  the  merchant  consumes  the  one,  and  sells  the  other, 
certainly  does  not  constitute  the  difference,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  (which,  indeed,  I  perceive  it  to  be  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  the  aim  of  tradesmen  to  show)  that  commo- 
dities are  made  to  be  sold,  and  not  to  be  consumed.  The 
merchant  is  an  agent  of  conveyance  to  the  consumer  in  one 
case,  and  is  himself  the  consumer  in  the  other  :*  but  the 

*  If  l£r.  Ifill  had  wished  to  show  the  differezioe  in  result  between 
ooDsmnption  and  salei  he  should  have  represented  the  hardware  merchant 
18  oonsmning  his  own  goods  instead  of  seUing  them ;  similarlj,  the  sUvex 
merchant  as  consuming  his  own  goods  instead  of  selling  them.  Had  he 
done  this,  he  would  have  made  his  position  cleaier,  though  less  tenable; 
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laboarers  are  in  either  case  equally  productive,  dnce  they 
have  produced  goods  to  the  same  value,  if  the  hardware  and 
the  plate  are  both  goods. 

And  what  distinction  separates  them  ?  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  in  the  ^^  comparative  estimate  of  the  moralist,^'  with 
which  Mr.  Mill  says  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do  (III. 
L  2)  a  steel  fork  might  appear  a  more  substantial  production 
than  a  silver  one :  we  may  grant  also  that  knives,  no  less 
than  forks,  are  good  produce ;  and  scythes  and  ploughshares 
serviceable  articles.  But,  how  of  bayonets?  Supposing  the 
hardware  merchant  to  effect  large  sales  of  theae^  by  help 
of  the  *^  setting  free''  of  the  food  of  his  servants  and  his 
silversmith, — ^is  he  still  employing  productive  labourers,  or,  in 
Mr.  Mill's  words,  labourers  who  increase  ^Hhe  stock  of  per- 
manent means  of  enjoyment"  (L  iii.  4).  Or  if,  instead  of 
bayonets,  he  supply  bombs,  will  not  the  absolute  and  final 
^^  enjoyment"  of  even  these  energetically  productive  articles 
(each  of  which  costs  ten  pounds*)  be  dependent  on  a  proper 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  position  he  reallj  intended  to  take,  tadtlj 
involving  his  theoiji  elaewheie  stated,  and  shown  in  the  seqnel  of  this 
paper  to  be  felse,  that  demand  for  oommodities  is  not  demand  for  labour. 
But  by  the  most  diligent  scnitinj  of  the  paragn^h  now  under  examination, 
I  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  a  fbUacj  pare  and  simple,  or  the  half  of  one 
fiiUaoy  supported  by  the  whde  of  a  greater  one;  so  that  I  treat  it  here  oa 
the  kinder  assumption  that  it  is  one  fisdlacy  only. 

•  I  take  Mr.  Jlelps*  estimate  in  his  essay  on  War. 
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choico  of  time  and  plaoe  for  their  enfarUement/  choice,  that 
is  to  aajj  depending  on  those  philosophical  considerations 
witli  which  political  economy  has  nothing  to  do  ?  * 

I  shoald  hare  regretted  the  need  of  pointing  oat  inconsis 
tency  in  any  portion  of  Mr.  MilPs  work,  had  not  the  value  of 
his  work  proceeded  from  its  inconsistencies.  He  deserves 
honoar  among  economists  by  inadvertently  disclaiming  the 
principles  which  he  states,  and  tacitly  introducing  the  moral 
considerations  with  which  he  declares  his  science  has  no 
connection.  Many  of  his  chapters  are,  therefore,  true  and 
valuable ;  and  the  only  conclusions  of  his  which  I  have  to 
dispute  are  those  which  follow  firom  his  premises. 

Thus,  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  passage  we  have 
just  been  examining,  namely,  that  labour  applied  to  produce 
luxuries  will  not  support  so  many  persons  as  labour  applied 
to  produce  useful  articles,  is  entirely  true ;  but  the  instance 
given  fails — ^and  in  four  directions  of  £Eulure  at  once — ^because 
Mr.  Mill  has  not  defined  the  real  meaning  of  usefulness. 

*  Also  when  the  wronght  silTer  vases  of  Spain  were  dashed  to 
fragments  by  our  costom-house  offioers,  beeanse  bullion  might  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  but  not  brains,  was  tho  aze  that  broke  them  productiye?— 
the  artist  who  wrought  them  unproductiYe  ?  Or  agahi.  If  the  woodman*8 
aze  is  productive,  is  the  executioner's?  as  also,  if  tlie  hemp  of  a  cable  be 
productive,  does  not  the  productiveness  of  hemp  in  a  halter  depend  on  iti 
moral  more  than  on  its  material  application  ? 
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The  definition  which  he  has  given — **  capacity  to  satisfy  a 
desire,  or  serve  a  purpose"  (III.  i.  2) — ^applies  equally  to 
the  iron  and  silver ;  while  the  true  definition — which  he  has 
not  given,  but  which  nevertheless  underlies  the  false  verbal 
definition  in  his  mind,  and  comes  out  once  or  twice  by 
accident  (as  in  the  words  '*  any  support  to  life  or  strength  " 
in  1.  i.  6) — applies  to  some  articles  of  iron,  but  not  to  others, 
and  to  some  articles  of  silver,  but  not  to  others.  T\  applies  to 
ploughs,  but  not  to  bayonets ;  and  to  forks,  but  nc^  to  filigree.* 

The  eliciting  of  the  tnie  definition  will  giv^i  as  the  reply 
to  our  first  question,  ^^What  is  value?"  reryMCting  which, 
however,  we  must  first  hear  the  popular  sOAtements. 

"The  word  *  value,*  when  used  without  adjunct,  always 
means,  in  political  economy,  value  in  exchange  "  (Mill,  III. 
i.  8).  So  that,  if  two  ships  cannot  exchange  their  rudders, 
their  rudders  are,  in  politico-economic  language,  of  no  value 
to  either. 

But  "  the  subject  of  political  economy  is  wealth." — (Pre- 
liminary remarks,  page  1.) 

And  wealth  ^*  consists  of  all  useful  and  agreeable  objects 
which  possess  exchangeable  value.** — (Preliminary  remarks, 
page  10.) 

It  appears,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  that  usefulness 

*  FiligTee :  that  is  to  saj,  generally,  onuunent  dependent  on  complexity, 
not  on  art 
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and  agreeableness  nnderlie  the  exchange  valve,  and  mnst 
be  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  thing,  before  we  can  esteem 
it  an  object  of  wealth. 

Now,  the  economical  nsefubiess  of  a  thing  depends  not 
merely  on  its  own  natare,  bat  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  and  will  use  it.  A  hoi*se  is  useless,  and  therefore 
unsaleable,  if  no  one  can  ride, — a  sword  if  no  one  can 
strike,  and  meat,  if  no  one  can  eat.  Thus  every  material 
utility  depends  on  its  relative  human  capacity. 

Similarly:  The  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  not 
merely  on  its  own  likeableness,  bnt  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  got  to  like  it.  The  relative  agreeableness,  and 
therefore  saleableness,  of  ^*a  pot  of  the  smallest  ale,"  and 
of  '*  Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook,"  depends  virtually 
on  the  opinion  of  Demos,  in  the  shape  of  Christopher  Sly. 
That  is  to  say,  the  agreeableness  of  a  thing  depends  on  its 
relative  human  disposition.*     Therefore,  political   economy, 

*  These  statements  sound  erode  in  their  brevitj;  bat  will  be  found 
of  the  ntmost  importance  when  they  are  developed.  Thus,  in  the  above 
instanoe,  economists  have  never  perceived  that  disposition  to  bny  is  a 
wholly  moral  element  in  demand:  that  is  to  say,  when  70a  give  a  man 
half-a-crown,  it  depends  on  his  disposition  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor 
with  it— whether  he  will  buy  disease,  ruin,  and  hatred,  or  bnj  health, 
advancement^  and  domestic  love.  And  thus  the  agreeableness  or  exchange 
valne  of  every  offered  commodity  depends  on  production,  not  merely  of 
the  commodity,  but  of  buyers  of  it;  therefore  on  the  education  of  bnyert 
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being  a  science  of  wealth,  must  be  a  scieiice  respecting 
hnman  capacities  and  dispositions.  Bat  moral  considera- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  political  economy  (IIL  L  2). 
Therefore,  moral  condderations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hnman  capacities  and  dispositions. 

I  do  not  wholly  like  the  look  of  this  conclusion  from  Mr. 
Mill's  statements  :-^let  ns  try  Mr.  Ri^ardo's. 

'^  Utility  is  not  the  measnre  of  exchangeable  valne,  though 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  it." — (Chap.  I.  sect,  i.)  Essen- 
tial in  what  degree,  Mr.  Ricardo?  There  may  be  greater 
and  less  degrees  of  utility.  Meat,  for  instance,  may  be  so 
good  as  to  be  fit  for  any  one  to  eat,  or  so  bad  as  to  be 
fit  for  no  one  to  eat.  What  is  the  exact  degree  of  good- 
ness which  is  ^'essential"  to  its  exchangeable  valne,  but 
not  "the  measure''  of  it?  How  good  must  the  meat  be, 
in  order  to  possess  any  exchangeable  value;  and  how  bad 
must  it  be — (I  wish  this  were  a  settled  question  in  London 
marketn) — in  order  to  possess  none? 

and  on  all  the  moral  elements  by  whioh  their  disposition  to  buy  this,  or 
that,  18  formed.  I  will  illustrate  and  expand  into  final  oonsequences 
every  one  of  these  deflnitiona  in  its  plaoe:  at  present  they  can  only  be 
given  with  extremest  brevity;  for  in  order  to  put  the  subject  at  once  ia 
a  connected  form  before  the  reader,  I  have  thrown  into  one,  the  open- 
in^  definitions  of  four  chapters ;  namely,  of  that  on  Value  ("  Ad  Valorem  '0 , 
on  Price  ("Thirty  Pieces");  afnPtoduotion("I>emeter*0;  and  on  Economy 
(''The  Law  of  the  House ")l 
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There  appears  to  be  some  Liteh,  I  think,  in  the  working 
even  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  principles ;  bat  let  him  take  his  own 
example.  <^  Suppose  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  hunter  were  of  equal  value  with 
the  implements  of  the  fisherman.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  value  of  the  deer^  the  produce  of  the  hunter's  day's 
labour,  would  be  exactly  "'  (italics  mine)  ^^  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fish,  the  product  of  the  fisherman's  day's  labour. 
The  comparative  value  of  the  fish  and  game  would  be 
entirely  regulated  by  tlie  quantity  of  labour  realized  in  each.'* 
(Ricardo,  chap.  iii.  On  Value.) 

Indeed!  Therefore,  if  the  fisherman  catches  one  sprat, 
and  the  huntsman  one  deer,  one  sprat  will  be  equal  in 
value  to  one  deer;  but  if  the  fisherman  catches  no  sprat, 
and  the  huntsman  two  deer,  no  sprat  will  be  equal  in  value 
to  two  deer  ? 

Nay  ;  but — ^Mr.  Ricardo's  supporters  may  say — he  means, 
on  an  average ; — if  the  average  product  of  a  day's  work  of 
fisher  and  hunter  be  one  fish  and  one  deer,  the  one  fish 
will  always  be  equal  in  value  to  the  one  deer. 

Might  I  inquire  the  species  of  fish.  Whale?  or  white- 
bait?* 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  fariher  support  of  Mr.  Bioardo^  that  he 

meant^  "iHien  the  utility  is  constant  or  given,  the  prioe  vaiies  as  the 

qoantiiy  of  labour.*^    If  he  meant  this,  he  flhould  have  said  it;  bnt^  had 
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It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  these  fallacies  fiu> 
ther;  we  will  seek  for  a  true  definition. 
Much  store  has  been  set  for  centuries  upon  the  use   of 

he  meant  it^  he  oould  have  hardly  missed  the  neoessaiy  result^  tliat 
otility  would  be  one  measure  of  prioe  (which  he  expressly  denies  it  to 
be);  and  that,  to  prove  saleableness,  ho  had  to  prove  a  g^ven  quantity 
of  utility,  as  weU  as  a  given  quantity  of  labour;  to  wit^  in  his  own 
instance,  that  the  deer  and  fish  would  each  feed  the  same  number  of 
men,  for  the  same  number  of  days,  with  equal  pleasure  to  Hieir  palates. 
The  fact  is,  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant  himself.  The  general  idea 
which  he  had  derived  ftom  commercial  experience,  without  being  able 
to  analyse  it^  was,  that  when  the  demand  is  constant,  the  price  varies 
as  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  production;  or, — ^nsing  the  formula 
I  gave  in  last  paper— when  y  is  constant^  x  y  varies  as  x.  But  demand 
never  is,  nor  can  be,  ultimately  constant,  if  x  varies  distinctly;  for,  as 
price  rises,  consumers  fall  away;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  monopoly 
(and  all  scarcity  is  a  form  of  monopoly;  so  that  every  commodity  is 
affected  occasionally  by  some  colour  of  monopoly),  y  becomes  the  most 
influential  condition  of  the  price.  Thus  the  price  of  a  painting  depends 
less  on  its  merits  than  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public;  the 
prioe  of  singing  less  on  the  labour  of  the  singer  than  the  number  of 
persons  who  desire  to  hear  him;  and  the  price  of  gold  less  on  the 
scarcity  which  affects  it  in  common  with  cerixmi  or  iridium,  than  on  the 
stm-li(i^t  colour  and  unalterable  purity  by  which  it  attracts  the  odmi* 
ration  and  answers  the  trusts  of  mankind. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  I  use  the  word  "demand*'  m 
a  somewhat  difibrent  sense  fh>m  economists  usually.    They  mean  by  it 
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our  Eoglish  olaasioal  education.  It  were  to  be  wbhed  that 
our  well-educated  merohants  recalled  to  mind  always  this 
inuoh  of  their  Latin  schooling, — that  the  nominative  of 
valorem  (a  word  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  them)  is 
valor;  a  word  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
them.  Vdlor^  from  vatere^  to  be  well,  or  strong  (u/iaivu) ; 
— strong,  in  life  (if  a  man),  or  valiant ;  strong,  for  life  (if 
a  thing),  or  valuable.  To  be  "valuable,"  therefore,  is  to 
"  avail  towards  life."  A  truly  valuable  or  availing  thing  is 
that  which  leads  to  life  with  its  whole  strength.  In  pro 
portion  as  it  does  not  lead  to  life,  or  as  its  strength  is 
broken,  it  is  less  valuable ;  in  proportion  as  it  leads  away 
from  life,  it  is  unvaluable  or  malignant. 

The  value  of  a  thing,  therefore,  is  independent  of  opinion, 
and   of  quantity.    Think  what   you  will   of  it,  gain   how 

*'the  qnantltj*  of  a  thing  sold."  I  meaa  by  it  "the  force  of  the  buyer's 
capable  intention  to  buy."  In  good  English,  a  person^e  "demand"  sig* 
nifles,  not  what  he  gets,  but  what  he  asks  for. 

Economists  also  do  not  notice  that  objects  are  not  valned  by  absolute 
bulk  or  weighty  bat  by  such  bnlk  and  weight  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
ihem  into  use.  They  say,  for  mstanoe,  that  water  bears  no  price  in  the 
market  It  is  true  that  a  cnpftil  does  not,  bnt  a  lake  does;  Just  as  a 
1\fvndM  of  dust  does  not,  bnt  an  acre  does.  And  were  it  possible  tc 
make  oven  the  possession  of  the  cupM  or  handfbl  permanent^  {i,  e, 
to  find  a  plaoe  for  them,)  the  earth  and  sea  would  be  bought  up  bj 
liacdftils  and  enpfols. 
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much  70a  may  of  it,  the  value  of  the  thing  itself  is  neitheT 
greater  nor  less.  For  ever  it  avails,  or  avails  not ;  no  esti* 
mate  can  raise,  no  disdain  depress,  the  power  which  it  holds 
from  the  Maker  of  things  and  of  men. 

The  real  science  of  political  economy,  which  has  yet  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  bastard  science,  as  medicine  from 
witchcraft,  and  astronomy  from  astrology,  is  that  which 
teaches  nations  to  desire  and  labour  for  the  things  that  lead  to 
life ;  and  which  teaches  them  to  scorn  and  destroy  the  things 
tliat  lead  to  destruction.  And  if,  in  a  state  of  infancy,  they 
suppose  indifferent  things,  such  as  excrescences  of  shell-fish, 
and  pieces  of  blue  and  red  stone,  to  be  valuable,  und  spend 
large  measure  of  the  labour  which  ought  to  be  employed  for 
the  extension  and  ennobling  of  life,  in  diving  or  digging  for 
them,  and  cutting  them  into  various  shapes, — or  if,  in  the  same 
state  of  infancy,  they  imagine  precious  and  beneficent  things, 
such  as  air,  light,  and  cleanliness,  to  be  valueless, — or  if, 
finally,  they  imagine  the  conditions  of  their  own  existence,  by 
which  alone  they  can  truly  possess  or  use  anything,  such,  for 
instance,  as  peace,  trust,  and  love,  to  be  prudently  exchange- 
able. When  the  market  offers,  for  gold,  iron,  or  excrescences  of 
shells — ^the  great  and  only  science  of  Political  Economy  teaches 
them,  in  all  these  cases,  what  is  vanity,  and  what  substance; 
and  how  the  service  of  Death,  the  Lord  of  Waste,  and  of  eter- 
nal emptiness,  differs  from  the  service  of  Wisdom,  the  Lady  of 
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Saving,  and  of  eternal  fulness ;  she  who  has  said,  ^*  I  will  canse 
those  that  love  me  to  inherit  Substancb;  and  I  will  Fux 
their  treasares." 

The  ^^  Lady  of  Saving,"  in  a  profounder  sense  than  that 
of  the  savings'  bank,  though  that  is  a  good  one :  Madonna 
della  Salute, — ^Lady  of  Health — which,  though  commonly 
spoken  of  as  if  separate  from  wealth,  is  indeed  a  part  of 
wealth.  This  word,  ^'  wealth,"  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
next  we  have  to  define. 

"  To  be  wealthy,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  is  ^Ho  have  a  large  stock 
of  useful  articles." 

I  accept  this  definition.  Only  let  ns  perfectly  understand 
it.  My  opponents  often  lament  my  not  giving  them  enough 
logic :  I  fear  I  must  at  present  use  a  little  more  than  they  will 
like ;  but  this  business  of  Political  Economy  is  no  light  one, 
and  we  must  allow  no  loose  tei*ms  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  in  tlie  above  definition,  first, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "having,"  or  the  nature  of  Possession. 
Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  useful,"  or  the  nature  of  Utility. 

And  first  of  possession.  At  the  crossing  of  the  transepts 
of  Milan  Cathedral  has  lain,  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
embalmed  body  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo.  It  holds  a  golden 
crosier,  and  has  a  cross  of  emeralds  on  its  breast.  Admitting 
the  crosier  and  emeralds  to  be  useful  articles,  is  the  body  to  be 
considered  as  ^^havbg"  them?    Do  they,  in  the  politico- 
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ocoDomlcal  sense  of  property,  belong  to  it  ?  If  not,  and  if  wo 
may,  therefore,  oonclude  generally  that  a  dead  body  cannot 
possess  property,  what  degree  and  period  of  animation  in  the 
body  wiU  render  possession  possible  ? 

As  thus :  lately  in  a  wreck  of  a  Califomian  ship,  one  of  the 
passengers  listened  a  belt  about  him  with  two  hundred 
pounds  of  gold  in  it,  with  which  he  was  found  afterwards  at 
the  bottom*  Now,  as  he  was  sinking — had  he  the  gold  f  or 
had  the  gold  him?* 

And  if,  instead  of  sinking  him  in  the  sea  by  its  weight,  the 
gold  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  thereby  caused 
incurable  disease — suppose  palsy  or  insanity, — ^would  the 
gold  in  that  case  have  been  more  a  ^^  possession"  than  in  the 
first?  Without  pressing  the  inquiry  up  through  instances  of 
gradual  increasmg  vital  power  over  the  gold  (which  I  will, 
however,  give,  if  they  are  asked  for),  I  presume  the  reader 
will  see  that  possession,  or  ^'  having,"  is  not  an  absolute,  but 
a  gradated,  power ;  and  consists  not  only  in  the  quantity  or 
nature  of  the  thing  possessed,  but  also  (and  in  a  greater  de- 
gree) in  its  suitableness  to  the  person  possessing  it,  and  in  his 
vital  power  to  use  it. 

And  our  definition  of  Wealth,  expanded,  becomes:  ^'The 
possession  of  useful  articles,  which  we  can  uaeJ^  This  is  a 
very  serious  change.  For  wealth,  instead  of  depending 
*  Jompare  QBOaaa  Hbbbxbt,  Thi  CfttmcA  Porckf  StanaaSS. 
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merely  on  a  ^have,"  is  thus  seen  to  depend  on  a  ^^can." 
Gladiator's  death,  on  a  "habet;"  but  soldier's  victory,  and 
state's  salvation,  on  a  *'qao  plorimum  posset."  (Liv.  YII. 
6.)  And  what  we  reasoned  of  only  as  aocumulation  of 
material,  is  seen  to  demand  also  accomalation  of  capacity. 

So  much  for  our  verb.  Next  for  our  adjective.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "useful?" 

The  inquiry  is  closely  connected  with  the  last.  For 
what  is  capable  of  use  in  (he  hands  of  some  persons,  is 
capable,  in  the  hands  of  others,  of  the  opposite  of  use, 
called  commonly,  "from-uso  or  ab-use."  And  it  depends 
on  the  person,  much  more  than  on  the  article,  whether  its 
usefulness  or  ab-usefulness  will  be  the  quality  developed  in 
it.  Thus,  wine,  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  Bacchus,  made, 
rightly,  the  type  of  all  passion,  and  which,  when  used, 
(^cheereth  god  and  man"  (that  is  to  say,  strengthens  both 
the  divine  life,  or  reasoning  power,  and  the  earthly,  or 
carnal  power,  of  man) ;  yet,  when  abused,  becomes  "  Dio- 
nusos,"  hurtful  especially  to  the  divine  part  of  man,  or 
reason.  And  again,  the  body  itself,  being  equally  liable  to 
use  and  to  abuse,  and,  when  rightly  disciplined,  serviceable 
to  tho  State,  both  for  war  and  labour; — ^but  when  not  dis- 
ciplined, or  abused,  valueless  to  the  State,  and  capable 
only  of  continuing  the  private  or  single  existence  of  the 
individual  (and  that  but  feebly) — ^the  Greeks  called   such 
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a  body  an  "idiotic"  or  "private"  body,  from  their 
word  signifying  a  person  employed  in  no  way  directly 
useful  to  the  State;  whence,  finally,  our  "idiot,"  mean- 
j   ing  a  person  entirely  occupied  with  his  own  oonoems. 

Hence,  it  follows,  that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  useful,  it 
must  be  not  only  of  an  availing  nature,  but  in  availing 
hands.  Or,  in  accurate  terms,  usefulness  is  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  valiant ;  so  that  this  science  of  wealth  being, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  when  regarded  as  the  science  of 
Accumulation,  accumulative  of  capacity  as  well  as  of  mate- 
rial,— when  regarded  as  the  Science  of  Distribution,  is 
distribution  not  absolute,  but  discriminate;  not  of  every 
thing  to  every  man,  but  of  the  right  thing  to  the  right 
man.    A  difficult  sdenoe,  dependent  on  more  than  arithmetic. 

Wealth,  therefore,  hi  "the  possession  of  the  valuable 
BT  THE  vAUAirr;"  and  in  consideiing  it  as  a  power  exist- 
ing in  a  nation,  the  two  elements,  the  value  of  the  thing, 
and  the  valour  of  its  possessor,  must  be  estimated  together. 
Whence  it  appears  that  many  of  the  persons  commonly  con- 
sidered wealthy,  are  in  reality  no  more  wealthy  than  the 
locks  of  their  own  strong  boxes  are ;  they  being  inherently 
and  eternally  incapable  of  wealth;  and  operating  for  the 
nation,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  either  as  pools  of 
dead  water^  and  eddies  in  a  stream  (which,  so  long  as  the 
stream  flows,  are  useless,  or  serve  only  to  drown  people, 
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bat  may  become  of  importance  in  a  state  of  stagnation, 
should  the  stream  dry) ;  or  else,  as  dams  in  a  river,  of 
which  the  ultimate  service  depends  not  on  the  dam,  but 
the  miller;  or  eke,  as  mere  accidental  stays  and  impedi> 
ments,  acting,  not  as  wealth,  bat  (for  we  onght  to  have  a 
coiTespondent  term)  as  ^^  illth,"  causing  various  devastation 
and  trouble  around  them  in  all  directions;  or  lastly,  act 
not  at  all,  but  are  merely  animated  conditions  of  delay,  (nc 
use  being  possible  of  anything  they  have  until  they  are 
dead,)  in  which  last  condition  they  are  nevertheless  often 
ifteful  as  delays,  and  ^'  impedimenta,"  if  a  nation  is  apt  to 
move  too  fast. 

This  being  so,  the  difficulty  of  the  trne  sdence  of  Political 
Economy  lies  not  merely  in  the  need  of  developing  manly 
character  to  deal  with  material  value,  but  in  the  fact,  that 
while  the  manly  character  and  material  value  only  form  wealth 
by  their  conjunction,  they  have  nevertheless  a  mutually 
destructive  operation  on  each  other.  For  the  manly  character 
is  apt  to  ignore,  or  even  cast  away,  the  material  value: 
— whence  that  of  Pope : — 

"Sure,  of  qualities  demanding  praise 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise, 


It 


And  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  material  value  is  apt  to  undermine 

the  manly  character ;  so  that  it  must  be  our  work,  in  the  issue. 
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to  examine  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  effect  of  wealth  oc 
the  minds  of  its  possessors ;  also,  what  kind  of  person  it  is 
who  nsoally  sets  himself  to  olbtain  wealth,  and  succeeds  in 
doing  so;  and  whether  the  world  owes  more  gratitude  to 
rich  or  to  poor  men,  either  for  their  moral  influence  upon 
it,  or  for  chief  goods,  discoveries,  and  practical  advance-^ 
ments.  I  may,  however,  anticipate  future  conclusion  so  far 
as  to  state  that  in  a  community  regulated  only  by  laws  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  protected  from  open  violence, 
the  persons  who  become  lich  are,  generally  speaking,  indus- 
trious, resolute,  proud,  covetous,  prompt,  methodical,  sensiblt^ 
nnimaginative,  insensitive,  and  ignorant.  The  persons  who 
remain  poor  are  the  entirely  foolish,  the  entirely  wise,*  the 
idle,  the  reckless,  the  humble,  the  thoughtful,  the  dull,  the 
imaginative,  the  sensitive,  the  well-informed,  the  improvident, 
the  irregularly  and  impulsively  wicked,  the  clumsy  knave,  the 
open  thief,  and  the  entirely  merciful,  just,  and  godly  person. 

Thus  &r  then  of  wealth.  Next,  we  have  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  Psice;  that  is  to  say,  of  exchange  value,  and  its 
expression  by  currencies. 

Note  first,  of  exchange,  there  can  be  no  profit  in  it.  It  is 
only  in  labour  there  can  be  profit^that  is  to  say  a  ^'  makmg 

«  *"o  Z<df  inin%  irlptrau^^ArisL  PluL  682.  I:  would  bat  weaken  tht 
grand  vorda  to  lean  on  the  preoeding  ones:— "9rc  rod  UXvCron  m^Ix« 
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m  Adyance,"  or  "  makiog  ia  favour  of"  (from  profido).  In 
exchange,  there  is  only  advantage,  i.e.  a  bringing  of  vantage 
or  power  to  the  exchanging  persons.  Thus,  one  man,  by 
sowing  and  reaping,  turns  one  measure  of  com  into  two 
measures.  That  is  Profit.  Another  by  digging  and  forging, 
turns  one  spado  into  two  spades.  That  is  Profit.  But  the 
man  who  has  two  measures  of  com  wants  sometimes  to  dig; 
and  the  man  who  has  two  spades  wants  sometimes  to  eat : — 
They  exchange  the  gained  grain  for  the  gained  tool;  and 
both  are  the  better  for  the  exchange ;  but  though  there  is 
much  advantage  in  the  transaction,  there  is  no  profit. 
Nothing  is  constracted  or  produced.  Only  that  which  had 
been  before  constructed  is  given  to  the  person  by  whom  it 
can  be  used.  If  labour  is  necessary  to  effect  the  exchange, 
that  labour  is  in  reality  involved  in  the  production,  and,  like 
all  other  labour,  bears  profit.  Whatever  number  of  men  are 
concerned  in  the  manufacture,-  or  in  the  conveyance,  have 
share  in  the  profit ;  but  neither  the  manu&cture  nor  the  con« 
reyance  are  the  exchange,  and  in  the  exchange  itself  there  is 
no  profit. 

There  may,  however,  be  acquisition,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  If,  in  the  exchange,  one  man  is  able  to  give  what 
cost  him  little  labour  for  what  has  cost  the  other  much,  he 
*^  acquires"  a  certain  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  other's 
Libour.    And  precisely  what  he  acquires,  the  other  loses.    In 
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mercantile  lan^age,  the  person  who  thus  aoqaires  is  oom« 
monly  said  to  have  ^^made  a  profit;"  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  onr  merchants  are  seriously  under  the  impression 
hat  it  is  possible  for  everybody,  somehow,  to  make  a  profit 
in  this  manner.  Whereas,  by  the  nnfoitunate  constitution 
of  the  world  we  live  in,  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  motion 
have  quite  rigorously  forbidden  universal  acquisition  of  this 
kind.  Profit,  or  material  gain,  is  attainable  only  by  construo- 
tion  or  by  discovery ;  not  by  exchange.  Whenever  material 
gain  follows  exchange,  for  every  pkut  there  is  a  precisely 
equal  mmus. 

Unhappily  for  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  the  plus  quantities,  or, — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  an  awkward  plural — the  pluses,  make  a  very  positive 
and  venerable  appearance  in  the  world,  so  that  every  one  is 
eager  to  learn  the  science  which  produces  results  so  magnifi- 
cent; whereas  the  minuses- have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tendency  to  retire  into  back  streets,  and  other  places  of  shade, 
—or  even  to  get  themselves  wholly  and  finally  put  out  of 
sight  in  graves:  which  renders  the  algebra  of  this  science 
peculiar,  and  difficultly  legible :  a  large  number  of  its  negative 
signs  being  written  by  the  account-keeper  in  a  kind  of  red 
ink,  which  starvation  thins,  and  makes  strangely  pale,  or  even 
tpiite  invisible  ink,  for  the  present. 
The  Science  of  Exchange,  or,  as  I  hear  it  has  been  proposed 
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to  call  it,  of  **  Catallactics,"  considered  as  one  of  gain,  is, 
therefore,  simply  nugatoiy ;  but  considered  as  one  of  acqui- 
sition, it  is  a  yery  curious  science,  differing  in  its  data  and 
basis  from  every  other  science  known.  Thus:— If  I  can  ex- 
change a  needle  with  a  savage  for  a  diamond,  my  power  of 
doing  so  depends  cither  on  the  savage's  ignorance  of  social 
arrangements  in  Europe,  or  on  his  want  of  power  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  by  selling  the  diamond  to  any  one  else  for 
more  needles.  If,  farther,  I  make  the  bargain  as  completely 
advantageous  to  myself  as  possible,  by  giving  to  the  savage 
a  needle  with  no  eye  in  it  (reaching,  thus,  a  sufficiently  satis- 
factory type  of  the  perfect  operation  of  catallactic  science), 
the  advantage  to  me  in  the  entire  transaction  depends  wholly 
upon  the  ignorance,  powerlessness,  or  heedlessness  of  the 
person  dealt  with.  Do  away  with  these,  and  catallactic 
advantage  becomes  impossible.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
science  of  exchange  relates  to  the  advantage  of  one  of 
the  exchanging  persons  only,  it  is  founded  on  the  igno- 
rance or  incapacity  of  the  opposite  person.  Where  these 
vanish,  it  also  vanishes.  It  is  therefore  a  science  founded 
on  nescience,  and  an  art  founded  on  artlessness.  But  all 
other  sciences  and  arts,  except  this,  have  for  their  object 
the  doing  away  with  their  opposite  nescience  and  artlessness. 
ThU  science,  alone  of  sdences,  must,  by  all  available 
means,  promulgate    and    prolong   its    opposite  nescience ; 
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Otherwise  the  science  itself  is  impossible.  It  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  and  alone,  the  science  of  darkness;  probably 
a  bastard  science — not  by  any  means  a  divina  sciential  but 
one  begotten  of  another  father,  that  father  who,  advising 
his  children  to  turn  stones  into  bread,  is  himself  employed 
in  turning  bread  into  stones,  and  who,  if  you  ask  a  fish 
of  him  (fish  not  bdng  producible  on  his  estate),  can  but 
give  you  a  serpent. 

The  general  law,  then,  respecting  just  or  economical 
exchange,  is  simply  this : — ^There  must  be  advantage  on 
both  sides  (or  if  only  advantage  on  one,  at  least  no  disad- 
vantage on  the  other)  to  the  persons  exchanging;  and  just 
payment  for  his  time,  intelligence,  and  labour,  to  any  inter- 
mediate person  effecting  the  transaction  (commonly  called 
a  merchant):  and  whatever  advantage  there  is  on  either 
side,  and  whatever  pay  is  given  to  the  intermediate  person, 
should  be  thoroughly  known  to  all  concerned.  All  attempt 
at  concealment  implies  some  practice  of  the  opposite,  or 
undivine  science,  founded  on  nescience.  Whence  another 
saying  of  the  Jew  merchant's — ^^As  a  nail  between  the 
stone  joints,  so  doth  sin  stick  fast  between  buying  and 
selling."  Which  peculiar  riveting  of  stone  and  timber,  in 
men's  dealings  with  each  other,  is  again  set  forth  in  the 
house  which  was  to  be  destroyed — ^timber  and  stones  together 
—when  Zechariah's  roll  (more  probably  "curved  sword") 
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dew  over  it :  ^'  the  cnrse  that  goeth  forth  over  all  the  earth 
upon  every  one  that  stealeth  and  holdeth  himself  guiltless,'' 
instantly  followed  by  the  vision  of  the  Great  Measare ; — the 
measnre  "  of  the  injustice  of  them  m  all  the  earth"  (al'rtj  ^ 
a^ixia  auruy  iv  ^dtfji  Tji  y^,  with  the  weight  of  lead  for  its  lid, 
and  the  woman,  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  within  it ; — that 
is  to  say,  Wickedness  hidden  by  Dniness,  and  formalized, 
outwardly,  into  ponderously  established  cmelty.  ^^It  shall 
be  set  upon  its  own  base  in  the  land  of  Babel."  * 

I  have  hitherto  carefully  restricted  myself,  in  speaking 
of  exchange,  to  the  use  of  the  term  '^advantage ; "  but  that 
term  includes  two  ideas ;  the  advantage,  namely,  of  getting 
what  we  need,  and  that  of  getting  what  we  toish  for. 
Three-fourths  of  the  demands  existing  in  the  world  are 
romantic;  founded  on  visions,  idealisms,  hopes,  and  affec- 
tions; and  the  regulation  of  the  purse  is,  in  its  essence, 
regulation  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Hence,  the 
right  discusdon  of  the  nature  of  price  is  a  very  high 
metaphysical  and  physical  problem ;  sometimes  to  be  solved 
only  in  a  passionate  manner,  as  by  David  in  hb  counting 
the  price  of  the  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem ; 
but  its  first  conditions  are  the  following  :—>The  price  of 
anything  is  the  quantity  of  labour  given  by  the  person 
desiring  it,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  This  price 
^  Zech.  T.  11«    See  note  on  the  passage,  at  page  13(1. 
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depends  oa  foar  variable  quantities.  A.  The  quantity  of 
wish  the  purchaser  has  for  the  thing;  opposed  to  a,  the 
quantity  of  wish  the  seller  has  to  keep  it.  B.  The  quan- 
tity of  labour  the  purchaser  can  afford,  to  obtain  the  thing ; 
opposed  to  ^,  the  quantity  of  labour  the  seller  can  afford, 
to  keep  it.  These  quantities  are  operative  only  in  excess ; 
f.  6.  the  quantity  of  wish  {A)  means  the  quantity  of  wish 
for  this  thing,  above  wish  for  other  things;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  work  {B)  means  the  quantity  which  can  be  spared 
to  get  this  thing  from  the  quantity  needed  to  get  other 
things. 

Phenomena  of  price,  therefore,  are  intensely  complex, 
curious,  and  interesting — ^too  complex,  however,  to  be 
examined  yet ;  every  one  of  them,  when  traced  &r  enough, 
showing  itself  at  last  as  a  part  of  the  barg^n  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Flock  (or  "flock  of  slaughter"),  "If  ye  think  good 
give  MB  my  price,  and  if  not,  forbear" — ^Zech.  xL  12;  but 
ns  the  price  of  everything  is  to  be  calculated  finally 
in  labour,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  nature  of  that  stand- 
ard. 

Labour  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of  man  with  an  opposite ; 
— the  term  "  life  "  including  his  intellect,  soul,  and  physical 
power,  contending  with  question,  difficulty,  trial,  or  materia] 
force. 

Labour  is  of  a  higher  or  lower  order,  as  it  indudet 
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more  or  fewer  of  the  elements  of  life :  and  labour  of  good 
quality,  in  any  kind,  includes  always  as  much  intellect  and 
feeling  as  will  fully  and  harmoniously  r^nlate  the  physical 
force. 

In  speaking  of  the  value  and  price  of  labour,  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  always  to  understand  labour  of  a  given  rank  and 
quality,  as  we  should  speak  of  gold  or  silver  of  a  given 
standard.  Bad  (that  is,  heartless,  inexperienced,  or  sense- 
less) labour  cannot  be  valued;  it  is  like  gold  of  uncertain 
alloy,  or  flawed  iron.* 

The  quality  and  kind  of  labour  being  given,  its  value, 
like  that  of  all  other  valuable  things,  is  invariable.  But  the 
quantity  of  it  which  must  be  given  for  other  things  is 
variable ;  and  in  estimating  this  variation,  the  price  of  other 

*  Labour  which  ia  entirely  good  of  its  kind,  that  is  to  say,  effeetiye^ 
or  effidenty  the  Greeks  caUed  "weighable,"  or  HttHf  translated  usually 
^worthy,"  and  because  thus  substantial  and  true,  fhey  called  its  price 
ufi^f  the  "honourable  estimate**  of  it  (honorarium):  this  word  being 
founded  on  their  conception  of  true  labour  as  a  diyine  things  to  be  hon* 
oured  with  the  kind  of  honour  given  to  the  gods;  whereas  the  price  of 
fidse  labour,  or  of  that  which  led  away  from  life,  was  to  be,  not  honour, 
but  vengeance;  for  which  they  reserved  another  word,  attributing  the 
exaction  of  sudh  price  to  a  peculiar  goddess,  caUed  Tisiphone,  the  "requit- 
er  (or  quittance-taker)  of  death;**  a  person  versed  in  the  highest 
branches  of  arithmetic^  and  punctual  in  her  habits;  with  whom  aooountf 
eonent  have  been  opened  also  hi  modem  days^ 
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things  most  always  be  counted  by  the  quantity  of  labour  i 
not  the  price  of  labour  by  the  quantity  of  other  things. 

Thus,  if  we  want  to  plant  an  apple  sapling  in  rocky 
ground,  it  may  take  two  hours'  work;  in  soft  ground,  per- 
haps only  half  an  hour.  Grant  the  soil  equally  good  for 
the  tree  in  each  case.  Then  the  value  of  the  sapling  plant- 
ed by  two  hours'  work  is  nowise  greater  than  that  of  the 
sapling  planted  in  half  an  hour*  One  will  bear  no  more 
fruit  than  the  other.  Also,  one  half-hour  of  work  is  as 
valuable  as  another  half-hour ;  nevertheless  the  one  sapling 
has  cost  four  such  pieces  of  work,  the  other  only  one. 
Now  the  proper  statement  of  this  fact  is,  not  that  the 
labour  on  the  hard  ground  is  cheaper  than  on  the  soft; 
but  that  the  tree  is  dearer.  The  exchange  value  may,  or 
may  not,  afterwards  depend  on  this  fact.  If  other  people 
have  plenty  of  soft  ground  to  plant  in,  they  will  take  no 
cognizance  of  our  two  hours'  labour,  in  the  price  they  will 
offer  for  the  plant  on  the  rock.  And  if,  through  want  of 
sufficient  botanical  science,  we  have  planted  an  upas-tree 
instead  of  an  apple,  the  exchange-value  will  be  a  negative 
quantity;  still  less  proportionate  to  the  labour  expended. 

What  is  commonly  called  cheapness  of  labour,  signifies, 
tlicrefore,  in  reality,  that  many  obstacles  have  to  be  over- 
come by  it;  so  that  much  labour  is  required  to  produce  a 
small  resDlt.    But  this  should  never  be  spoken  of  &s  cheap 
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of  labour,  but  as  dearness  of  the  object  wrongbt  for. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  say  that  walking  was 
olicap,  because  we  had  ten  miles  to  ^alk  home  to  onr  din* 
ner,  as  that  labour  was  cheap,  because  we  had  to  work 
ten  hours  to  earn  it. 

The  last  word  which  we  have  to  define  is  "Pro- 
duction." 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  all  labour  as'  profitable; 
because  it  is  impossible  to  consider  under  one  head  the 
quality  or  value  of  labour,  and  its  aim.  But  labour  of  the 
best  quality  may  be  various  in  aim.  It  may  be  either  con- 
stnictive  ("gathering,"  from  con  and  struo),  as  agriculture ; 
nugatory,  as  jewel-cutting;  or  destructive  ("scattering," 
from  de  and  struo),  as  war.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
easy  to  prove  labour,  apparently  nugatory,  to  be  actually 
so ;  *  generally,  the  formula  holds  good :  "  he  that  gather- 

*  The  most  aocarately  nugatory  labour  is,  perhaps,  that  of  which  not 
enough  is  given  to  answer  a  purpose  efTcctaally,  and  which,  therefore,, 
has  all  to  be  done  over  ag^n.  Also,  labour  which  fails  of  effect  through 
non-co-operation.  The  cur^  of  a  little  village  near  Bellinzona,  to  whom  I 
had  expressed  wonder  that  the  pei^^ants  allowed  the  Ticino  to  flood  their 
fields,  told  me  that  they  would  not  join  to  build  an  effectual  embank- 
ment high  up  the  valley,  because  everybody  smd  "that  would  Lelp  hit 
neighbours  as  much  as  himself.'*  So  every  proprietor  built  a  bit  of  low 
embankment  about  his  own  field;  and  the  Ticino^  as  soon  as  it  had  a 
mind,  swept  away  and  swallowed  all  up  together. 
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eih  not,  Bcattereth ; "  thus,  the  jeweller's  art  is  probabl; 
very  harmful  in  its  roinistering  to  a  clumsy  and  inelegant 
pride.  So  that,  finally,  I  believe  nearly  all  labour  may  be 
shortly  divided  into  positive  and  negative  labour:  positive, 
that  which  produces  life;  negative,  that  which  produces 
death ;  the  most  directly  negative  labour  being  murder,  and 
the  most  directly  positive,  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  in  the  precise  degree  which  murder  is  hateful, 
on  the  negative  side  of  idleness,  in  that  exact  degree  child- 
rearing  is  admirable,  on  the  positive  side  of  idleness.  For 
which  reason,  and  because  of  the  honour  that  there  is  in 
rearing*  children,  while  the  wife  is  said  to  be  as  the  vine 
(for  cheering),  the  children  are  as  the  olive-branch,  for 
praise ;  nor  for  praise  only,  but  for  peace  (because  large 
families  can  only  be  reared  in  times  of  peace):  though 
since,  in  their  spreading  and  voya^ng  in  various  directions, 
they  distribute  strength,  they  are,  to  the   home  strength, 

•  Obsenre,  I  aay,  "rearing,"  not  "begetting."  The  praise  is  in  fhc 
levonth  season,  not  in  amptirdi^  nor  in  ^vroXiA,  but  in  d«wpa.  It  is  strange 
that  men  always  praise  enthusiastioally  any  person  who,  by  a  momentary 
exertion,  saTos  a  life;  but  praise  very  hesitatingly  a  person  who,  by  exer- 
tion and  self-denial  prolonged  through  years,  creates  one.  We  give  the 
crown  "ob  oivem  senratum;  " — ^why  not  "ob  dvem  natnm?  "  Bom,  I 
mean,  to  the  ftiU,  in  soul  as  well  as  body.  England  has  oak  enough,  1 
ihink,  for  both  ohaplets. 
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M  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  giant — Btriking  here  and  there, 
far  away. 

Labour  being  thus  various  in  its  result,  the  prosperity 
of  any  nation  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  qnantity  of 
labour  which  it  spends  in  obtaining  and  employing  means 
of  life.  Observe,— I  say,  obtauiing  and  employing;  that 
is  to  say,  not  merely  wisely  producing,  but  wisely  dis« 
tributing  and  consuming.  Econonusts  usually  speak  as  if 
there  were  no  good  in  consumption  absolute.*  So  far  from 
this  being  so,  consumption  absolute  is  the  end,  crown,  and 
perfection  of  production  ;  and  wise  consumption  is  a&r  mora 
difficult  art  than  wise  production.  Twenty  people  can  gain 
money  for  one  who  can  use  it ;  and  the  vital  question,  for 
individual  and  for  nation,  is,  never  ^'how  much  do  they 
make  ?"  but  "  to  what  purpose  do  they  spend  ?" 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised  at  the  slight 
reference  I  have  hitherto  made  ^^to  capital,^'  and  its  fono- 
tions.    It  is  here  the  place  to  define  them. 

Capital  signifies  "head,  or  source,  or  root  material" — 
it  is  material  by  which  some  derivative  or  secondary 
good,  is  produced.  It  is  only  capital  proper  (caput  vivnm, 
not  caput  mortnnm)  when  it  is  thus  producing  something 

*  When  Mr.  IfiU  speaks  of  prodoctive  oonsumptioD,  he  only  meani 
oonsomption  which  results  in  increase  of  capital,  or  material  wealth.  See 
L  iii.  4^  and  L  liL  ft. 
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different  from  itself*.  It  is  a  root,  which  does  not  enter 
into  vital  fanction  till  it  produces  something  else  than  a 
root;  namely,  fruit.  That  fiiiit  will  in  time  again  produce 
roots;  and  so  all  living  capital  issues  in  reproduction  of 
capital;  but  capital  which  produces  nothing  but  capital 
is  only  root  produdng  root;  bulb  issuing  in  bulb,  never 
in  tulip ;  seed  issuing  in  seed,  never  in  bread.  The  Political 
Economy  of  Europe  has  hitherto  devoted  itself  wholly  to 
the  multiplication,  or  (less  even)  the  aggregation,  of  bulbs. 
It  never  saw  nor  conceived  such  a  thing  as  a  tulip.  Nay, 
boiled  bulbs  they  might  have  been — glass  bulbs — ^Prince 
Rupert's  drops,  consummated  in  powder  (well,  if  it  were 
glass-powder  and  not  gunpowder),  for  any  end  or  meaning 
the  economists  had  in  defining  the  laws  of  aggregation.  We 
will  try  and  get  a  clearer  notion  of  them. 

The  best  and  simplest  general  type  of  capital  is  a  well-made 
ploughshare.  Now,  if  that  ploughshare  did  nothing  but 
beget  other  ploughshares,  in  a  polypous  manner, — ^however 
the  great  cluster  of  polypous  plough  might  glitter  in  the 
sun,  it  would  have  lost  its  function  of  capitaL  It  becomes 
true  capital  only  by  another  kind  of  splendour, — when  it  is 
seen  '^ splendescere  sulco,"  to  grow  bright  in  the  furrow; 
rather  with  diminution  of  its  substance,  than  addition,  by 
the  noble  friction.  And  the  true  home  question,  to  every 
capitalist  and  to  every  nation,  is  not,  ^^  how  many  ploujrhs 
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liave  you?" — ^but,  "where  are  y our f un'ows ?"  not — **how 
quickly  will  this  capital  reproduce  itself  ?" — ^but,  "  what  will  it 
do  during  reproduction  ?"  What  substance  will  it  furnish, 
good  for  life  ?  what  work  construct,  protective  of  life  ?  if  none, 
its  own  reproduction  is  useless — if  worse  than  none, — (for  capi- 
tal may  destroy  life  as  well  as  support  it),  its  own  reproduc- 
tion is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  merely  an  advance  from 
Tisiphone,  on  mortgage — not  a  profit  by  any  means. 

Not  a  profit,  as  the  ancients  truly  saw,  and  showed  in  the 
type  of  Ixion;  for  capital  is  the  head,  or  fountain  head, 
of  wealth — the  "well-head"  of  wealth,  as  the  clouds  are 
the  well-heads  of  rain :  but  when  clouds  are  without  water, 
and  only  beget  clouds,  they  issue  in  wrath  at  last,  instead 
of  rain,  and  in  lightning  instead  of  harvest;  whence  Ixion 
is  said  first  to  have  invited  his  guests  to  a  banquet,  and 
then  made  them  full  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire;  which  is 
the  type  of  the  temptation  of  riches  issuing  in  imprisoned 
torment. — ^torment  in  a  pit,  (as  also  Demas'  silver  mine,) 
after  which,  to  show  the  rage  of  riches  passing  from  lust 
of  pleasure  to  lust  of  power,  yet  power  not  truly  understood, 
Ixion  is  said  to  have  desired  Juno,  and  instead,  embracing  a 
cloud  (or  phantasm),  to  have  begotten  the  Centaurs;  the 
power  of  mere  wealth  being,  in  itself,  as  the  embrace  of 
a  shadow, — comfortless,  (so  also  "  Ephraim  feedeth  on  wind 
and  followcth  after  the  east  wind ;  or  "that  which  is  not"— 
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Prov.  xxiii.  5;  and  again  Dante's  Greiyon,  tLe  typo  of 
avaricions  fraud,  as  he  flies,  gathers  the  air  up  with  retractile 
claws, — ^'  I'aerase  raccolse,'**)  but  in  itsofi&pring,  a  mingling 
of  the  brutal  with  the  human  nature :  human  in  sagadty — 
using  both' intellect  and  arrow;  but  brutal  in  its  body  and 
hoof,  for  consuming  and  trampling  down.  For  which  sin 
Izion  is  at  last  bound  upon  a  wheel — ^fiery  and  toothed,  and 
rolling  perpetually  in  the  air ; — ^the  type  of  human  labour 
when  selfish  and  fruitless  (kept  far  into  the  middle  ages  in 
their  wheel  of  fortune) ;  the  wheel  which  has  in  it  no  breath 
or  spirit,  but  is  whirled  by  chance  only ;  whereas  of  all  true 
work  the  Ezekiel  vision  is  true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  living 

*  So  also  in  the  Tision  of  the  women  bearing  the  ephah,  before 
quoted,  "the  wind  was  in  their  wings,"  not  wings  '*of  a  stork,"  ai 
in  our  Tersion;  but  "mUvit"  of  a  kite,  in  the  Vulgate,  or  perhaps  mora 
accuratolj  still  in  the  Soptuagint,  "  hoopoe,"  a  bird  connected  ty^cally  with 
the  power  of  riches  by  many  traditions,  of  which  that  of  its  petition  for  a 
crest  of  gold  is  perliaps  the  most  interesting.  The  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes, 
in  which  its  part  is  principal,  are  fuU  of  them;  note  espedaUj  the  "  fortifi- 
cation of  the  air  with  liakod  bricks,  like  Babylon,"  L  650;  and,  again, 
compare  the  Flatus  of  Dante,  who  (to  show  the  Iftfluonce  of  riches  in 
dostrojing  the  reason)  is  the  only  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Inferno  who 
cannot  speak  intelligibly;  and  also  the  cowardliest;  he  is  not  merely 
quelled  or  restrained,  but  UteraUy  "  ooDapses"  at  a  word;  the  sndden  and 
helpless  operation  of  mercantile  pamo  being  all  told  in  the  brief  metsi^Mi^ 
**  as  the  sails,  swollen  with  the  wind,  Ml,  when  flie  mast  breaks.*' 
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creature  is  in  the  wheels,  and  where  the  angeb  go,  the  wheels 
go  by  them ;  but  move  no  otherwise. 

This  being  the  real  nature  of  capital,  it  follows  that  there 
ai*e  two  kinds  of  true  production,  always  going  on  in  an  active 
State ;  one  of  seed,  and  one  of  food  or  production  for  the 
Ground,  and  for  the  Mouth ;  both  of  which  are  by  coyetons 
persons  thought  to  be  production  only  for  the  granary; 
whereas  the  function  of  the  granary  is  but  intermediate  and 
conservative,  fulfilled  in  distribution ;  else  it  ends  in  nothing 
but  mildew,  and  nourishment  of  rats  and  worms.  And 
since  production  for  the  Ground  is  only  useful  with  future  ho])e 
of  harvest,  all  essential  production  is  for  the  Mouth ;  and  is 
finally  measured  by  the  mouth;  hence,  as  I  said  above, 
consumption  is  the  crown  of  production  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
a  nation  is  only  to  be  estimated  by  what  it  consumes. 

The  want  of  any  clear  sight  of  this  fact  is  the  capital 

error,  issuing  in  rich  interest  and  revenue  of  error,  among 

the  political  economists.    Their  minds  are  continually  set  on 

money-gain,  not  on  mouth  gain ;  and  they  fall  into  every  sort 

of  net  and  snare,  dazzled  by  the  coin-glitter  as  birds  by  the 

fowler's  glass ;  or  rather  (for  there  is  not  much  else  like  birds 

in  them)   they  are  like  children    trying  to  jump  on  the 

neads  of  their  own  shadows;  the  money-gain  being  only  the 

shadow  of  the  true  gain,  which  is  humanity. 

The  final  object  of  political  economy,  therefore,  is  to  get 
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good  method  of  consumption,  and  great  quantity  ol  oonsump 
tion :  in  other  words,  to  use  everything,  and  to  use  it  nobly ; 
whether  it  be  substance,  service,  or  service  perfecting 
substance.  The  most  curious  error  in  Mr.  Mill's  entire  work 
(provided  for  him  originally  by  Ricardo),  is  his  endeavour 
to  distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect  service,  and 
consequent  assertion  that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
demand  for  labour  (I.  v.  9,  et  $eq.)  He  distinguishes  be- 
tween labourers  employed  to  lay  out  pleasure  grounds,  and 
to  manufacture  velvet ;  declaring  that  it  makes  material  di& 
ference  to  the  labouring  classes  in  which  of  these  two  ways  a 
capitalist  spends  his  money;  because  the  employment  of  the 
gardeners  is  a  demand  for  labour,  but  the  purchase  of  velvet 
is  not.*    Error  colossal  as  well  as  strange.    It  will,  indeed, 

*  The  value  of  raw  material,  whidi  has,  indeed,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
price  of  the  labour,  is  not  contemplated  in  the  passages  referred  to,  Mr.  Mill 
having  £aUen  into  the  mistake  solely  by  porsmng  the  collateral  resnlta  of 
the  payment  of  wages  to  middlemen.  He  says — "The  consmner  does  not, 
with  his  own  funds,  pay  the  weaver  for  his  day's  work."  Pardon  me;  the 
consumer  of  the  velvet  pays  the  weaver  with  his  own  ftmds  as  much  as  he 
pays  the  gardener.  He  pays,  probably,  an  intermediate  ship-owner,  velvet 
merchant,  and  shopman;  pays  carriage  money,  shop  rent,  damage  money, 
time  money,  and  care  money;  aU  these  are  above  and  beside  the  velvet 
price  (just  as  the  wages  of  a  head  gardener  would  be  above  the  grass 
price)  but  the  velvet  is  as  much  produced  by  the  oonsumer's  capital, 
though  he  does  not  pay  fiir  it  till  six  months  after  prodnotion,  as  the  graai 
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make  a  Jiflferenoe  to  tho  laboarer  whether  he  bid  him  swing  his 
scythe  in  the  spring  winds,  or  drive  the  loom  in  pestilentiaS 
air ;  bnt,  so  far  as  his  pocket  is  concerned,  it  makes  to  him 
absolutely  no  difference  whether  we  order  him  to  make 
green  velvet,  with  seed  and  a  scythe,  or  red  velvet,  with  silk 
and  scissors.  Neither  does  it  anywbe  concern  him  whether, 
when  the  velvet  h  made,  we  consume  it  by  walking  on  it,  or 
wearing  it,  so  long  as  our  consumption  of  it  is  wholly  selfish. 
But  if  our  consumption  is  to  be  in  anywise  nnselfish,  not  only 
our  mode  of  consumuig  the  articles  we  require  interests  him, 
but  also  the  kind  of  article  we  require  with  a  view  to 
consumption.  As  thus  (returning  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Mill's 
great  hardware  theory*) :  it  matters,  so  far  as  the  labourer's 
immediate  profit  is  concerned,  not  an  iron  filing  whether  I 
employ  him  in  growing  a  peach,  or  forging  a  bombshell ;  but 
my  probable  mode  of  consumption  of  those  articles  matters 
seriously.    Admit  that  it  is  to  be  in  both  cases  ''  unselfish,'* 

is  prodaood  by  his  capital,  though  he  does  not  pay  the  man  who  mowed 
and  rolled  it  on  Monday,  till  Satorday  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr. 
liHll^s  oondnsion, — "the  capital  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  porchasere 
can"  (p.  98X  has  yet  been  rednoed  to  practice  in  the  Oity  on  any  large 
scale. 

*  Which,  observe,  is  the  precise  opposite  of  the  one  under  examination 
The  hardware  theory  required  na  to  discharge  oar  gardeners  and  engagf 
mannflactarers;  the  velvet  theory  requires  ns  to  diadharge  our  msiufiM 
turcrs  and  engage  gardeners. 
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and  the  difference,  to  him,  is  final,  Tvhethei  when  his  child  it 
ill,  I  walk  it  into  his  cottage  and  give  it  the  peach,  or  drop 
\be  shell  down  his  chimney,  and  blow  his  roof  off. 

The  worst  of  it,  for  the  peasant,  is,  that  the  capitalist's 
eonsnmption  of  the  peach  is  apt  to  be  selfish,  and  of  the 
shell,  distribative ;  *  bnt^  in  all  cases,  this  is  the  broad  and 
general  fact,  that  on  due  catallactic  commercial  principles, 

*  It  18  one  verj  awftil  form  of  the  operation  of  wealth  in  Burope  that 
«t  is  entirely  capitalists*  wealth  which  supports  unjost  wars.  Just  wars 
do  not  need  so  much  money  to  support  them ;  for  most  of  the  men  who 
wage  such,  wage  them  gratis;  but  for  an  unjust  war,  men^s  bodies  and 
souls  have  both  to  be  bought;  and  the  best  tools  of  war  for  them  besides; 
which  makes  such  war  costly  to  the  maximum;  not  to  speak  of  the 
cost  of  base  fear,  and  angry  suspicion,  between  nations  which  have  not 
grace  nor  honesty  enough  in  all  their  multitudes  to  buy  an  hour's  peaoe 
of  mind  with :  as,  at  present,  France  and  England,  purchasing  of  each 
other  ten  millions  sterling  worth  of  consternation  annually,  (a  remarkably 
Ught  crop,  half  thorns  and  half  aspen  leaves, — sown,  reaped,  and  grana- 
ried  by  the  ''sdence''  of  the  modem  political  economist^  teaching  covet- 
ousness  instead  of  truth.)  And  all  unjust  war  being  supportable^  if  not 
by  pillage  of  the  enemy,  only  by  bans  from  capitalists,  these  loans  are 
repaid  by  subsequent  taxation  of  the  people,  who  appear  to  have  no  will 
in  the  matter,  the  capitalists'  will  being  the  primary  root  of  the  war; 
buk  its  real  root  is  the  covetousness  of  the  whole  nation,  rendering  it 
incspable  of  faith,  frankness,  or  justioe,  and  bringing  about^  therefore,  is 
due  time,  his  oiku  separate  loss  and  ponishment  to  each  person. 
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§Qmehody*9  roof  must  go  off  in  fulfilment  of  the  bomb^a 
destiny.  You  may  grow  for  your  neighbour,  at  your  liking, 
grapes  or  grapeshot;  he  will  also,  catallactically,  gro^ 
gra])e8  or  grapeshot  for  yen,  and  you  will  each  reap  what 
you  have  sown. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  manner  and  issue  of  consumption 
which  are  the  real  tests  of  production.  Production  does 
not  consist  in  things  laboriously  made,  but  in  things  service- 
ably  consumable;  and  the  question  for  the  nation  is  not 
how  much  labour  it  employs,  but  how  much  life  it  pro- 
duces. For  as  consumption  is  the  end  and  aim  of  produc- 
tion, so  life  is  the  end  and  aim  of  consumption. 

I  left  this  question  to  the  reader's  thought  two  months 
ago,  choosing  rather  that  he  should  work  it  out  for  him- 
self than  have  it  sharply  stated  to  him.  But  now,  the 
ground  being  sufficiently  broken  (and  the  details  into  which 
the  several  questions,  here  opened,  must  lead  us,  being  too 
complex  for  discussion  in  the  pages  of  a  peiiodical,  so  that 
1  must  pursue  them  elsewhere),  I  desii'e,  in  closing  the 
series  of  introductory  papers,  to  leave  this  one  great  fact 
clearly  stated.  Tiibiib  is  no  Wbalth  but  Life.  Life, 
including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration. 
That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest 
number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings;  that  man  is 
richest  who,  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life 
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to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influenoe,  both 
pei*sonal,  and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of 
others. 

A  strange  polltienl  economy;  the  only  one,  nevertheless, 
that  ever  was  or  can  be:  all  political  economy  founded  on 
self-interest*  being  but  the  fulfilment  of  that  which  once 
brought  schism  into  the  Policy  of  angels,  and  ruin  into  the 
Economy  of  Heaven. 

'^The  greatest  number  of  human  beings  noble  and 
happy."  But  is  the  nobleness  consistent  with  the  number? 
Yes,  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but  essential  to  it.  The 
maximum  of  life  can  only  be  rcsiched  by  the  maximum  of 
virtue.  In  tliis  respect  the  law  of  human  population  differs 
wholly  from  that  of  animal  life.  The  multiplication  of 
animals  is  checked  only  by  want  of  food',  and  by  the  hos- 
tility of  races ;  the  population  of  tho  gnat  is  restrained  by 
the  hunger  of  the  swallow,  and  that  of  the  swallow  by  the 
scarcity  of  gnats.  Man,  eonsidered  as  an  animal,  is  indeed 
limited  by  the  same  laws;  hunger,  or  plague,  or  war,  are 
the  necessary  and  only  restraints  upon  his  increase, — effect* 
ual  restraints  hitherto,— his  principal  study  having  been  how 
most  swiftly  to  destroy  himself,  or  ravage  his  dwellings 
places,  and  his  highest  skill  directed  to  give  range  to  the 

*  M  In  an  reasoning  about  prir^s,  the  proviso  nrast  be  understood, 
*Bapp08ing  aU  parties  to  take  oaie  of  their  own  interest* '^---illil],  HL  t  ft 
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famine,  seed  to  the  plague,  and  sway  to  the  sword.  But, 
considered  as  other  than  an  animal,  his  increase  is  not 
limited  by  these  laws.  It  is  limited  only  by  the  limits  of 
his  courage  and  his  loTe.  Both  of  these  have  their  bounds ; 
and  ought  to  have:  his  race  has  its  bounds  also;  but  these 
have  not  yet  been  reached,  nor  will  be  reached  fof 
ages. 

In  all  the  i*ange8  of  human  thought  I  know  none  so 
melancholy  as  the  speculations  of  political  economists  on  the 
population  question.  It  is  proposed  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  by  giving  him  higher  wages.  *'  Nay,"  says 
the  economist,  '*  if  you  raise  his  wages,  he  will  either  peo- 
ple down  to  the  same  point  of  misery  at  which  you  found 
him,  or  drink  your  wages  away."  He  will.  I  know  it. 
Who  gave  him  this  will?  Suppose  it  were  your  own  son 
of  whom  yon  spoke,  declaring  to  me  that  you  dared  not 
take  him  into  your  firm,  nor  even  give  him  his  just  labour 
er's  wages,  because  if  you  did,  he  would  die  of  drunkenness, 
and  leave  half  a  score  of  children  to  the  parish.  *^Who 
gave  your  son  these  dispositions  ?  " — ^I  should  inquire.  Has 
be  them  by  inheiitance  or  by  education  ?  By  one  or  other 
they  mu8t  come;  and  as  in  him,  bo  also  in  the  poor. 
Either  these  poor  are  of  a  race  essentially  different  from 
ours,  and  unredeemable  (which,  however  often  implied,  I 
have  heard  none  yet  openly  say),  or  olse  by  such  care  t^. 
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we  have  ourselves  received,  \re  mny  make  them  continent 
and  sober  as  oai-selves — wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are 
— models  arduous  of  imitation.  "But,''  it  is  answered, 
"  they  cannot  receive  education."  Why  not  ?  That  is  pre 
oisely  the  point  at  issue.  Charitable  persons  suppose  the 
worst  fault  of  the  rich  is  to  refuse  the  people  meat ;  and 
the  people  cry  for  their  meat,  kept  back  by  fraud,  to  the 
Lord  of  Multitudes.*.  AInsI  it  is  not  meat  of  which  the 
refusal  is  crudest,  or  to  which  the  claim  is  validest.    The 

*  James  v.  4.  Observe,  in  these  statements  I  am  not  taking  up,  nor 
ooontcnancing  one  whit,  the  common  socialist  idea  of  diyision  of  property; 
division  of  property  is  its  destruction;  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  all 
hope,  an  industry,  and  all  justice:  it  is  simply  chaos— 4i  diaos  towards 
which  the  believers  hi  modem  political  economy  are  fast  tending,  and 
fhym  which  I  am  striving  to  save  them.  The  rich  man  does  not  keep 
back  meat  fh>m  the  poor  by  retaming  his  riches;  but  by  basely  using 
them.  Biches  are  a  form  of  strength;  and  a  strong  man  doos  not  injure 
others  by  keeping  his  strength,  but  by  using  it  hijuriously.  The  socialist, 
seeing  a  strong  man  oppress  a  weak  one,  cries  out— *"  Break  the  stroag 
man^s  arms;"  but  I  say,  ''Teach  him  to  use  them  to  better  purpose." 
The  fortitude  and  intellfgenoe  which  acquire  riches  are  intended,  by  the 
Giver  of  both,  not  to  scatter,  nor  to  give  away,  but  to  employ  those 
riches  hi  the  service  of  mankind;  in  other  words,  in  the  redemption  of 
the  erring  and  aid  of  the  weak — that  is  to  say,  there  is  first  to  be  tho 
work  to  gain  money;  then  the  Sabbath  of  use  for  it— the  Sabbath,  wtcse 
law  is,  not  to  lose  life,  but  to  save.    It  is  continually  the  ftralt  or  the 
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[ife  is  more  than  the  meat.  The  rich  not  only  refuse  food 
to  the  poor ;  they  refuse  wisdom ;  they  refuse  virtue ;  tliey 
refuse  salvation.  Ye  sheep  without  shepherd,  it  is  not  tho 
])nsture  that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  presence. 
Meat !  perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  be  pleadable ;  but 
other  rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first.  Claim  your  crumbs 
from  the  table,  if  you  will ;  but  claim  them  as  children, 
not  as  dogs;  claim  your  right  to  be  fed,  but  claim  more 
loudly  your  right  to  be  holy,  pei-fect,  and  pure. 

Strange  words  to  be  used  of  working  people :  **  What  I 
holy;  without  any  long  robes  nor  anointing  oils;  these 
rough-jacketed,  rough-worded  persons;  set  to  nameless  and 
dishonoured  8er\'ice?  Perfect! — these,  with  dim  eyes  and 
cramped  limbs,  and  slowly  wakening  minds  ?  Pure — ^these, 
with  sensual  desire  and  grovelling  thought ;  foul  of  body, 
and  coarse  of  soul?''  It  may  be  so;  nevertheless,  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  the  holiest,  perfectest,  purest  persons 
follj  of  the  poor  that  thej  are  poor,  as  it  is  usnaSj  a  diild's  fiBtnlt  if  it 
falls  into  a  pond,  and  a  cripple's  weakness  that  slips  at  a  croasing; 
nevertheless,  most  paasen-hj  would  pull  the  child  out,  or  help  up  the 
cripple.  Pat  it  at  the  worst,  that  aU  the  poor  of  the  world  are  but 
diaobodient  children,  or  careless  cripples,  and  that  all  rich  people  are 
wise  and  strong,  and  jon  will  see  at  once  that  neither  is  the  socialist 
lighi  in  desiring  to  make  everybody  poor,  powerless,  and  foolish  as  he 
U  himself    nor  the  rich  man  right   hi  leaving  the   children   in   the 
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the  earth  can  at  present  show.  They  may  be  what  toj 
have  said;  but  if  so,  they  yet  are  holier  than  we,  who 
have  left  them  thus. 

But  what  can  be  done  for  them?  Who  can  clothe — 
who  teach — ^who  restrain  their  multitudes  ?  What  end  can 
there  be  for  them  at  last,  but  to  consume  one  another? 

I  hope  for  another  -end,  though  not,  indeed,  from  any 
of  the  three  remedies  for  over-population  conmionly  suggested 
by  economists. 

These  three  are,  in  bnef— Colonization ;  Bringing  in  of 
waste  lands ;  or  Discouragement  of  Marriage. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  expedients  merely  evade  or 
delay  the  question.  It  will,  indeed,  be  long  before  the 
world  has  been  all  colonized,  and  its  deserts  all  brought 
under  cultivation.  But  the  radical  question  is  not  how 
much  habitable  land  is  in  the  world,  but  how  many  human 
beings  ought  to  be  maintained  on  a  given  space  of  habitable 
land. 

Observe,  I  say,  ougfU  to  be,  not  how  many  can  be. 
Bicardo,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  defines  what  he  calls 
the  "  natural  rate  of  wages  *'  as  "  that  which  will  maintain 
the  labourer.*'  Maintain  him  I  yes;  but  how? — ^the  question 
was  instantly  thus  asked  of  me  by  a  working  girl,  to  whom 
I  read  the  passage.  I  will  amplify  her  question  for  her. 
^'Maintain  him,  how?"    As   first,  to  what  length  of  life  I 
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Out  of  a  given  number  of  fed  persons  bow  many  are  to  be 
old — ^how  many  young;  that  is  to  say,  will  you  arrange 
their  maintenanoe  so  as  to  kill  them  early — say  at  thirty 
or  thiity-iive  on  the  average,  including  deaths  of  weaki} 
or  ill-fed  children? — or  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  out  a 
natural  life?  You  will  feed  a  greater  number,  in  the  first 
case,*  by  rapidity  of  succession ;  probably  a  happier  num- 
ber iu  the  second:  which  does  Mr,  Ricardo  mean  to  be 
their  natural  state,  and  to  which  state  belongs  the  natural 
rate  of  wages? 

Again:  A  piece  of  land  which  will  only  support  ten 
idle,  ignorant,  and  improvident  persons,  will  support  thirty 
or  forty  intelligent  and  industrious  ones.  Which  of  these 
is  their  natural  state,  and  to  which  of  them  belongs  the 
natural  rate  of  wages  ? 

Again :  If  a  piece  of  land  support  forty  persons  in  indus- 
trious ignorance;  and  if,  tired  of  this  ignorance,  they  set 
apart  ten  of  their  number  to  study  the  properties  of  cones, 
and  the  sizes  of  stars ;  the  labour  of  these  ten,  being  with- 
drawn from  the  ground,  must  either  tend  to  the  increase 
of  food  in  some  transitional  manner,  or  the  persons  set 
apart  for  siderial  and  conic  purposes  must  starve,  or  some 
one  else  starve  instead  of  them.    What  is,  therefore,  the 

*  The  quantity  of  life  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  hat  it  is  differently 
aDoMed. 
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rate  natural  of  wages  of  the  sdentifio  persons,  and  hoiv 
does  this  rate  relate  to,  or  measure,  their  reverted  or 
transitional  productiveness  ? 

Again :  If  the  ground  maintains,  at  first,  forty  labourers 
in  a  peaceable  and  pious  state  of  mind,  but  they  become  in 
a  few  years  so  quarrelsome  and  impious  that  they  have  to 
set  apart  five,  to  meditate  upon  and  settle  their  disputes ; — 
ten,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  costly  instruments,  to  enforce 
the  decisions ;  and  five  to  remind  everybody  in  an  eloquent 
manner  of  the  existence  of  a  God ; — what  will  be  the  result 
upon  the  general  power  of  production,  and  what  is  the 
^'  natural  rate  of  wages"  of  the  meditative,  muscular,  and 
oracular  labourers  ? 

Leaving  these  questions  to  be  discussed,  or  waived,  at 
their  pleasure,  by  Mr.  Ricardo's  followers,  I  proceed  to  state 
the  main  facts  bearing  on  that  probable  future  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  which  has  been  partially  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Mill. 
That  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  differ  from  the  common 
writing  of  political  economists  in  admitting  some  value  in 
the  aspect  of  nature,  and  expressing  regret  at  the  proba- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  natural  scenery.  But  we  may 
spare  our  anxieties  on  this  head.  Men  can  neither  drink 
steam,  nor  eat  stone.  The  maximum  of  population  on  a 
given  space  of  land  implies  also  the  relative  maximum  of 
edible  vegetable,  whether  for  men  or  cattle ;  it  implies   a 
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maximum  of  pure  air;  and  of  pure  water.  Therefore:  a 
mazirattm  of  wood,  to  transmute  the  air,  and  of  sloping 
gi'ound,  protected  by  herbage  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
aim,  to  feed  the  streams.  All  England  may,  if  it  so  chooses, 
become  one  nuinufacturing  town;  and  Englishmen,  sacri- 
ficing themselves  to  the  good  of  general  humanity,  may  live 
diminished  lives  in  the  midst  of  noise,  of  darkness,  and  of 
deadly  exhalation.  But  the  world  cannot  become  a  factory, 
nor  a  mine.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  will  ever  make  iron 
digestible  by  the  million,  nor  substitute  hydrogen  for  wine. 
Neither  the  avarice  nor  the  rage  of  men  will  ever  feed  them, 
and  however  the  apple  of  Sodom  and  the  grape  of  Gomorrah 
may  spread  their  table  for  a  time  with  dainties  of  ashes,  and 
nectar  of  asps, — so  long  as  men  live  by  bread,  the  far  away 
valleys  must  laugh  as  they  are  covered  with  the  gold  of  God, 
and  the  shouts  of  His  happy  multitudes  ling  round  the  wine- 
press and  the  well. 

Nor  need  our  more  sentimentiil  economists  fear  the  too 
wide  spread  of  the  formalities  of  a  mechanical  agriculture. 
The  presence  of  a  wise  population  implies  the  search  for 
felicity  as  well  as  for  food ;  nor  can  any  population  reach  its 
mnximnm  but  through  that  wisdom  which  "rejoices'*  in  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth.  The  desert  has  its  nppoiiited 
place  and  work;  the  eternal  en^e,  whose  beam  is  the  earth's 
axle,  whose  beat  is  its  year,  anl  whose  breath  ia  its  ocean, 
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will  still  diyide  imperiously  to  their  desert  kingdoms^  bound 
with  unfurrowable  rock^  and  swept  by  unarrested  sand,  their 
powers  of  frost  and  fire  :  but  the  zones  and  lands  between, 
habitable,  will  be  loveliest  in  habitation.  The  desire  of  the 
heart  is  also  the  light  of  the  eyes.  No  scene  is  continually 
and  untiringly  loved,  but  one  rich  by  joyful  human  labour ; 
fnnooth  in  field,  fair  in  garden  ;  full  in  orchard  ;  trim,  sweet, 
and  frequent  in  homestead  ;  ringing  with  voices  of  vivid 
existence.  No  air  is  sweet  that  is  silent ;  it  is  only  sweet 
when  full  of  low  currents  of  under  sound— triplets  of  birds, 
and  murmur  and  chirp  of  insects,  and  deep-toned  words  of 
men,  and  wayward  trebles  of  childhood.  As  the  art  of  life 
is  learned,  it  will  be  found  at  last  that  all  lovely  things  are 
also  necessary : — ^the  wild  flower  by  the  wayside,  as  well 
as  the  tended  corn  ;  and  the  wild  birds  and  creatures  of  the 
forest,  as  well  as  the  tended  cattle  ;  because  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  also  by  the  desert  manna ;  by  every 
wondrous  word  and  unknowable  work  of  God.  Happy,  in 
that  he  knew  them  not,  nor  did  his  fathers  know  ;  and  that 
round  about  him  reaches  yet  into  the  infinite,  the  amazement 
of  his  existence. 

Note,  finally,  that  all  effectual  advancement  towards  this 
true  felicity  of  the  human  race  must  be  by  individual,  not 
public  effort.  Gei*tain  general  measures  may  aid,  certain 
revised  laws  guide,  such  adyancement ;  but  the  measure  and 
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(&w  wliich  have  firat  to  be  deteimined  are  those  of  eaoh 
man's  home.  We  continually  hear  it  recommended  by  saga* 
clous  people  to  complaining  neighbours  (usually  less  wel^ 
placed  in  the  world  than  themselves),  that  they  should  '^  re 
main  content  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them."  Tliere  are  perhaps  some  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  Providence  has  no  intention  that  people  ahotsld  bo 
content.  Nevertheless,  the  maxim  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
one ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  for  home  use.  That  your  neighbour 
should,  or  should  not,  remain  content  with  his  position,  is 
not  your  business;  but  it  is  very  much  your  business  to 
remain  content  with  your  own.  What  is  chiefly  needed  in 
England  at  the  present  day  is  to  show  the  quantity  of  plea* 
sure  that  may  be  obtained  by  a  consistent,  VoU-administered 
competence,  modest,  confessed,  and  laborious.  We  need 
examples  of  people  who,  leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether 
they  are  to  rise  in  the  world,  decide  for  themselves  that  they 
will  be  happy  in  it,  and  have  resolved  to  seek— -not  greater 
wealth,  but  simpler  pleasnre ;  not  higher  fortune,  but  deeper 
felicity ;  making  the  first  of  possessions,  self-possession ;  and 
honouring  themselves  in  the  harmless  pride  and  calm  pursuits 
of  peace. 

Of  which  lowly  peace  it  is  written  that  "justice  and  peace 
have  kissed  eaoh  other;"  and  that  the  fruit  of  justice  is 
^sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace;"  not  *^ peace 
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makers''  in  the  common  nnderstanding — reconcilers  of  quar 
rels;  (tbongh  that  function  also  follows  on  the  greater  one;) 
but  peace-Creators;  Givers  of  Calm.  Which  you  cannot  givO|. 
mless  you  first  gain ;  nor  is  thb  gain  one  which  will  follow 
ftssuredly  on  any  conrse  of  business,  commonly  so  called. 
No  form  of  gain  is  less  probable,  business  being  (as  is  shown 
in  the  language  of  all  nations— ^rwXsrv  from  c/Xw,  rpxtfi;  from 
repxo},  venire,  vendre,  and  venal,  from  venio,  &c)  essentially 
restless  —  and  probably  contentious; — ^having  a  raven-like 
mind  to  the  motion  to  and  fro,  as  to  the  carrion  food; 
whereas  the  olive-feeding  and  bearing  birds  look  for  rest  for 
their  feet:  thus  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  thj^t  she  '^halh  builded 
her  house,  and  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars ;"  and  even  when, 
though  apt  to  wait  long  at  the  doorpofits,  she  has  to  leave 
her  house  and  go  abroad,  her  paths  are  peace  also. 

For  us,  at  all  events,  her  work  must  begin  at  the  entry 
of  the  doors:  all  true  economy  is  ^'Law  of  the  honse." 
Strive  to  make  that  law  strict,  simple,  generous:  waste 
nothing,  and  grudge  nothing.  Care  in  nowise  to  make 
more  of  mone]||  but  care  to  make  much  of  it ;  remembering 
always  the  great,  palpable,  inevitable  fact — ^the  rule  and 
root  of  all  economy — ^that  what  one  person  has,  another 
cannot  have ;  and  that  every  atom  of  substance,  of  what* 
ever  kind,  used  or  consumed,  is  so  much  human  life  spent , 
which,  if  it  issue   in   the   saving  present   life,  or  gaining 
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more,  is  well  spent,  bat  if  not,  is  either  so  mach  life  pro- 
vented,  or  so  much  slain.  In  all  buying,  consider,  first, 
what  condition  of  existence  yon  cause  in  the  producers 
of  what  you  buy;  secondly,  whether  the  sum  you  have 
paid  is  just  to  the  producer,  and  in  due  proportion, 
lodged  in  his  hands;*  thirdly,  to  how  much  clear  use, 
for  food,  knowledge,  or  joy,  this  that  you  have  bought 
can  be  put;  and  fourthly,  to  whom  and  in  what  way 
it  can  be  most  speedily  and  serviceably  distributed:  in 
all  dealings  whatsoever  insisting  on  entire  openness  and 
stem  fulfilment;  and  iti  all  doings,  on  perfection  and 
loveliness  of  accomplinhment;  especially  on  fineness  and 
purity  of  all  marketable  conmiodity:  watching  at  the 
same  time  for  all  ways  of  gaining,  or  teaching,  powers 
of  simple  pleasure;  and  of  showing  ^^ocfov  iv  a(r^5i\u  yiy* 
Qveiap'^ — the  sum  of  enjoyment  depending  not  on  the  quan- 
tity of  things  tasted,  but  on  the  vivscity  and  patience  of 
taste. 

*  The  proper  offioes  of  middle-men,  namely,  overseen  (or  antboritative 
workmenX  conveyancers  (mcrdianta,  sailors,  retaQ  dealers,  ftc.),  and  order- 
takers  (persons  employed  to  receive  directions  from  the  consnmorX  must, 
of  course,  be  examined  before  I  can  enter  farther  into  the  question  of 
just  payment  of  tlie  first  producer.  But  I  have  not  spoken  of  them  In 
these  introductory  papers,  because  the  evils  attendant  on  the  abuse  of 
such  mtermediate  flmctlons  result  not  from  any  alleged  principle  of  mod 
em  political  economy,  but  from  private  carelessness  or  iniquity. 
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And  if,  on  dae  and  honest  thonght  over  these  things, 
it  seems  that  the  kind  of  existence  to  widch  men  are 
now  summoned  by  every  plea  of  pity  and  claim  of  right, 
may,  for  some  time  at  least,  not  be  a  lozorioas  one; 
— consider  whether,  even  supposing  it  guiltless,  luxury 
would  be  desired  by  any  of  us,  if  we  saw  dearly  at 
our  sides  the  suffeiing  which  accompanies  it  in  the  world. 
Luxury  is  indeed  possible  in  tl)e  future — innocent  and 
exquisite;  luxury  for  all,  and  by  the  help  of  all:  but 
luxury  at  present  can  only  bo  enjoyed  by  the  ignorant; 
the  cruelest  man  living  could  not  sit  at  his  feast,  unless 
he  sat  blindfold.  Baise  the  veil  boldly;  face  the  light; 
and  if,  as  yet,  the  light  of  the  eye  can  only  be  through 
tears,  and  the  light  of  the  body  through  sackcloth,  go 
thou  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  until  the  time 
come,  and  the  kingdom,  when  Christ's  gift  of  bread  and 
bequest  of  peace  shall  be  XJnto  this  last  as  unto  thee; 
and  when,  for  earth's  severed  multitudes  of  the  wicked 
and  the  weary,  there  shall  be  holier  reconciliation  than 
that  of  the  narrow  home,  and  calm  economy,  where  the 
Wicked  c^ase — ^not  from  trouble,  but  firom  troubting — 
and  the  Weary  are  at  rest 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  pages  oontam,  I  belieye,  the  first  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  laws  of  Political  Eoonomj  which  has 
been  published  in  England.  Many  treatises,  within  their 
scope,  correct)  have  appeared  in  contradiction  of  the  views 
popularly  received ;  but  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
subject  was  possible  to  any  person  unacquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  highest  industries,  commonly 
called  the  ^  Fine  Arts ; "  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  those  industries  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempted, 
or  even  approached,  the  task. 

So  that,  to  the  date  (1863)  when  these  Essays  were  pub- 
lished, not  only  the  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of 
wealth  had  remained  unstated,  but  the  nature  of  wealth 
itself  had  never  been  defined.  ^^  Every  one  has  a  notion, 
sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant 
by  wealth,"  wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  outset  of  his  treatise ; 
and  contentedly  proceeded,  as  if  a  chemist  should  proceed 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  chemistry  without  endeavouring 
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to  ascertain  the  nature  of  fire  or  water,  because  every  one 
had  a  notion  of  them,  ^^  sufficiently  correct  for  common 
purposes.'* 

But  even  that  apparently  indisputable  statement  was 
untrue.  There  is  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  has 
a  notion  sufficiently  correct,  even  for  the  commonest  pur- 
poses, of  ''what  is  meant"  by  wealth;  still  less  of  whf>^ 
wealth  everlastingly  «9,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not ;  which 
it  is  the  business  of  every  student  of  economy  to  ascertain. 
We,  indeed,  know  (either  by  experience  or  in  imagination) 
what  it  is  to  be  able  to  provide  ourselves  with  luxurious 
food,  and  handsome  clothes ;  and  if  Mr.  MiU  had  thought 
that  wealth  consisted  only  in  these,  or  in  the  means  oi 
obtaining  these,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
so  defined  it  with  perfect  scientific  accuracy.  But  he 
knew  better :  he  knew  that  some  kinds  of  wealth  consisted 
in  the  possession,  or  power  of  obtaining,  other  things  than 
these ;  but,  having,  in  the  studies  of  his  life,  no  clue  to  the 
principles  of  essential  value,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
public  opinion  as  the  ground  of  his  science ;  and  thf.  pub- 
lic, of  course,  willingly  accepted  the  notion  of  a  science 
founded  on  their  opinions. 

I  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular  advantage,  not  ocly 
in  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  op^ed 
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to  me  by  my  daily  pmmiitB,  but  in  the  seycrity  of  aome 
leBBonB  I  accidentally  receiyed  in  the  coarse  of  them. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  I  was  collecting  ma- 
terials for  my  work  on  Venetian  architectore,  three 
of  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  on  the  roof  of  the  School 
of  St  Boch  were  hanging  down  in  ragged  fragments, 
mixed  with  lath  and  plaster,  round  the  apertnres 
made  by  the  fidl  of  three  Austrian  heavy  shot  The 
city  of  Yenice  was  not,  it  appeared,  rich  enough  to 
repair  the  damage  that  winter;  and  buckets  were  set 
on  the  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  school  to  catch 
the  rain,  which  not  only  fell  directly  through  the 
shot  holes,  but  found  its  way,  owing  to  the  generally 
pervious  state  of  the  roof,  through  many  of  the  can 
vasses  of  Tintoret's  in  other  parts  of  the  ceiling. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  less 
direct  than  severe;  for  I  knew  already  at  that  time 
(though  I  have  not  ventured  to  assert,  until  recently  at 
Oxford,)  that  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  in  Venice  were 
accurately  the  most  precious  articles  of  wealth  in  Europe, 
being  the  best  existing  productions  of  human  industry. 
Now  at  the  time  that  three  of  them  were  thus  fluttering 
in  moist  rags  from  the  roof  they  had  adorned,  the  shops 
of  the  Bue  Rivoli  at  Paris  were,  in  obedience  to   a 
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steadily-mcroasiug  public  Demand,  beginning  to  ahcv 
a  Bteadily-increaBing  Sapply  of  elaborately-finished  aiid 
ooloared  lithographs,  representing  the  modem  dances  ol 
delight,  among  which  the  cancan  has  since  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished place. 

The  labonr  employed  on  the  stone  of  one  of  these 
lithographs  is  very  much  more  than  Tintoret  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  a  picture  of  average  size.  Con- 
sidering labour  as  the  origin  of  value,  therefore,  the 
stone  so  highly  wrought  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  picture;  and  since  also  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
large  number  of  inmiediately  saleable  or  exchangeable 
impressions,  for  which  the  '^demand"  is  constant,  the 
city  of  Paris  naturally  supposed  itself,  and  on  all  hitherto 
believed  or  stated  principles  of  political  economy,  was, 
infinitely  richer  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
these  lithographic  stones,  (not  to  speak  of  countless  oil 
pictures  and  marble  carvings  of  similar  character),  than 
Venice  in  the  possession  of  those  rags  of  mildewed 
canvas,  flaimting  in  the  south  wind  and  its  salt  rain. 
And,  accordingly,  Paris  provided  (without  thought  of  the 
expense)  lofty  arcades  of  shops,  and  rich  recesses  of 
innumerable  private  apartments,  for  the  protection  oi 
diese  better  treasures  of  hers  from  the  weather. 
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Yet,  all  the  while,  Pftris  was  not  the  richer  for  diese 
poBseesions.  Intrinsically,  the  delightful  lithographs 
were  not  wealth,  bnt  polar  contraries  of  wealth.  She 
was,  by  the  exact  quantity  of  labour  she  had  given  to 
produce  these,  sunk  below,  instead  of  above,  absolute 
Poverty.  They  not  only  were  false  Eiches — ^they  were 
true  Debtj  which  had  to  be  paid  at  last — and  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Eue  Eivoli  shows  in  what  manner. 

And  the  faded  stains  of  the  Venetian  ceiling,  all  the 
while,  were  absolute  and  inestimable  wealth.  Useless 
to  their  possessors  as  forgotten  treasure  in  a  buried  city, 
tliey  had  in  them,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  and  eternal 
nature  of  wealth ;  and  Venice,  still  possessing  the  ruins 
of  them,  was  a  rich  city ;  only,  the  Venetians  had  not  a 
notion  sufficiently  correct  even  for  the  very  common 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  put  slates  on  a  roof,  of  what 
was  "  meant  by  wealth." 

The  vulgar  economist  would  reply  that  his  science 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  pictures,  but 
with  their  exchange-value  only;  and  that  his  business 
was,  exclusively,  to  consider  whether  the  remains  of 
Tiiitoret  were  worth  as  many  ten-and-sixpences  as  the 
impreBsions  which  might  be  taken  from  the  lithographie 
stones. 
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Bat  he  would  not  yentore,  without  reeerve,  to  make 
0ach  an  answer,  if  the  example  be  taken  in  horses, 
instead  of  pictures.  The  most  dull  economist  would 
perceive,  and  admit,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine 
stud  of  horses  was  absolutely  richer  than  one  who  had 
only  ill-bred  and  broken-winded  ones.  He  would  in- 
stinctively feel,  though  his  pseudo-science  had  never 
taught  him,  that  the  price  paid  for  the  animals,  in  either 
case,  did  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  worth :  that  the  good 
horse,  though  it  might  have  been  bought  by  chance  for  a 
few  guineas,  was  not  therefore  less  valuable,  nor  the  owner 
of  the  galled  jade  any  the  richer,  because  he  had  given  a 
hundred  for  it 

So  that  the  economist,  in  saying  that  his  science  takes 
no  account  of  the  qualities  of  pictures,  merely  signifies 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  any  quality  of  essential 
badness  or  goodness  existing  in  pictures ;  and  that  he  is 
incapable  of  investigating  the  laws  of  wealth  in  such 
articles.  Which  is  the  fact.  But,  being  incapable  of 
defining  intrinsic  value  in  pictures,  it  follows  that  he 
must  be  equally  helpless  to  define  the  nature  of  intrinsic 
value  in  painted  glass,  or  in  painted  pottery,  or  in  pat- 
terned stulEs,  or  in  any  other  national  produce  reqiuring 
true  human  ingenuity.      Nay,  though  capable  of  oon- 
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oeiviug  the  idea  of  intrinsic  valne  with  respect  to  beasts 
of  bnrden,  no  economist  has  endeavonred  to  state  the 
general  principles  of  National  Economy,  even  with  regard 
to  the  horse  or  the  aes.  And,  in  fine,  ikt  modem  jf>olitioai 
eoonomutH  luwe  heeftj  vnthout  exception^  inoapable  qfap- 
jprehending  the  natttre  qfintrineio  vah^  at  otL 

And  the  first  specialty  of  the  following  treatise  consists 
in  its  giving  at  the  outset,  and  maintaining  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  reasoning,  a  definition  of  Litrinsic 
Value,  and  Intrinsic  Contraiy-of-Value ;  the  negative 
power  having  been  left  by  former  writers  entirely  out  of 
account,  and  tlie  positive  power  left  entirely  undefined. 

But,  secondly :  the  modem  economist,  ignoring  intrinsic 
value,  and  accepting  the  popular  estimate  of  things  as  the 
only  g'ound  of  his  science,  has  imagined  himself  to  have 
asce>-tained  the  constant  laws  regulating  the  relation  of 
this  popular  demand  to  its  supply;  or,  at  least,  to  have 
proved  that  demand  and  supply  were  connected  by 
heavenly  balance,  over  which  human  foresight  had  no 
power.  I  chanced,  by  singular  coincidence,  lately  to  see 
this  theory  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  brought  to  as 
sharp  practical  issue  in  another  great  siege,  as  I  had  seen 
the  theories  of  intrinsic  value  brought,  in  the  si^e  of 
Yenioe. 
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I  had  the  hoaour  of  being  on  die  oommittee  nnder  the 
presidentahip  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  tiie  vic- 
tualling of  Paris  after  her  Borrender.  It  became,  at  one 
period  of  our  sittings,  a  question  of  vital  importance  at 
what  moment  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  would  come 
into  operation,  and  what  the  operation  of  it  would  exactly 
be:  the  demand,  on  this  occasion,  being  very  urgent 
indeed;  that  of  several  millions  of  people  within  a  few 
hours  of  utter  starvation,  for  any  kind  of  food  whatsoever. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  admitted,  in  the  course  of  debate,  to  be 
probable  that  the  divine  principle  of  demand  and  supply 
might  find  itself  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  some  minutes 
over,  in  want  of  carts  and  horses ;  and  we  ventured  so  far 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  principle  as  to  provide  carta 
and  horses,  with  haste  which  proved,  happily,  in  time  for 
the  need;  but  not  a  moment  in  advance  of  it  It  was 
farther  recognized  by  the  committee  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply  would  commence  its  operations 
by  charging  the  poor  of  Paris  twelve-pence  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  whatever  they  wanted ;  and  would  end  its  opera- 
tions by  offering  them  twelve-pence  worth  for  a  penny,  of 
whatever  they  didn't  want.  Whereupon  it  was  concluded 
by  the  committee  that  the  tiny  knot,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion, was  scarcely  "  dignus  vmdice^^  by  the  divine  prinoi 
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pie  of  demand  and  supply :  and  that  we  wonid  ventare, 
for  once,  in  a  profane  manner,  to  provide  for  the  poor  of 
Paris  what  they  wanted,  when  they  wanted  it  Which,  to 
the  yalue  of  the  sums  entrusted  to  ns,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered we  succeeded  in  doing. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  ^  law/'  which  was  felt 
to  be  false  in  this  case  of  extreme  exigence,  is  alike  false 
in  cases  of  less  exigence.  It  is  false  always,  and  eyery- 
where.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  its  existence  imagi- 
nary, that  the  vulgar  economists  are  not  even  agreed 
in  their  accoimt  of  it;  for  some  of  them  mean  by  it, 
only  that  prices  are  regulated  by  the  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  which  is  partly  tnie;  and  others 
mean  that  the  relation  itself  is  one  with  the  process  of 
which  it  is  unwise  to  interfere;  a  statement  which  is 
not  only,  as  in  the  above  instance,  untrue ;  but  accurately 
the  reverse  of  the  truth :  for  all  wise  economy,  political 
or  domestic,  consists  in  the  resolved  maintenance  of  a 
given  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  other  than 
the  instinctive,  or  (directly)  natural,  one. 

Similarly,  vulgar  political  economy  asserts  for  a  ^^  law  ^ 
that  wages  are  determined  by  competition. 

Now  I  pay  my  servants  exactly  what  wages  I  think 
necessary  to  make  them  comfortable.    The  sum  is  not 
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determined  at  all  by  competiticn ;  but  mimetimes  by  mj 
notions  of  their  comfort  and  deserving,  and  sometimes 
by  theirs.  If  I  were  to  become  penniless  to-morrow, 
several  of  them  would  certainly  still  serve  me  for  noth- 
ing. 

In  both  the  real  and  supposed  cases  the  so-called  ^Haw" 
of  vulgar  political  economy  is  absolutely  set  at  defiance. 
Btit  I  cannot  set  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  nor 
detennine  that  in  my  house  I  will  not  allow  ico  to  melt, 
when  the  temperature  is  above  thirty-two  degrees.  A 
true  law  outside  of  my  house,  will  remain  a  true  one 
inside  of  it  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  law  of  Nature  that 
wages  are  determined  by  competition.  Still  less  is  it  a 
law  of  State,  or  we  should  not  now  be  disputing  about 
it  publicly,  to  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
coimtry.  The  &ct  which  vulgar  economists  have  been 
weak  enough  to  imagine  a  law,  is  only  that,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  a  number  of  veiy  senseless  persons  have 
attempted  to  determine  wages  in  that  manner ;  and  have, 
in  a  measure,  succeeded  in  occasionally  doing  so. 

Both  in  definition  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  in 
statement  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution,  mod- 
em political  economy  has  been  thus  absolutely  incom- 
petent, or  absolutely  false.    And  the  following  treatis€ 
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is  not,  as  it  has  bera  asserted  with  dull  pertinacity,  an 
endeavour  to  put  sentiment  in  the  place  of  science ;  but 
it  contains  the  exposure  of  what  insolently  pretended  to 
be  a  science ;  and  the  definition,  hitherto  unassailed — and 
I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  unassailable  —  of  the  material 
elements  with  which  political  economy  has  to  deal,  and 
the  moral  principles  in  which  it  consists ;  being  not  itself 
a  science,  but  ^^a  system  of  conduct  founded  on  the 
sciences,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  conditions 
of  moral  culture."  Which  is  only  to  say,  that  industry, 
frugality,  and  discretion,  the  three  foundations  of  econ- 
omy, are  moral  qualities,  and  cannot  be  attained  without 
moral  discipline:  a  flat  truism,  the  reader  may  think, 
thus  stated,  yet  a  truism  which  is  denied  both  vocifer- 
ously, and  in  all  endeavour,  by  the  entire  populace  of 
Europe ;  who  are  at  present  hopeful  of  obtaining  wealth 
by  tricks  of  trade,  without  industry;  who,  possessing 
wealth,  have  lost  in  the  use  of  it  even  the  conception, — 
how  much  more  the  habit  1— of  frugality ;  and  who,  in  the 
'shoice  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  cannot  so  nrach  as  lose 
— since  they  have  never  hitherto  at  any  time  possessed, — 
the  faculty  of  discretion. 

Now  if  the  teachers  of  the  pseudo-science  of  economy 
had  ventured  to  state  distinctly  even  the  poor  conclusions 
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they  had  reached  on  the  subjects  respectiiig  which  it  la 
meet  dangerous  for  a  populace  to  be  indiscreet,  they 
would  have  soon  found,  by  the  use  made  of  them,  which 
were  true,  and  which  false. 

But  on  main  and  vital  questions,  no  political  economist 
has  hitherto  ventured  to  state  one  guiding  principle.  I 
will  instance  three  subjects  of  universal  importance.  Na- 
tional Dress.    National  Bent    National  Debt 

Now  if  we  are  to  look  in  any  quarter  for  a  systematic 
and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  principles  of  a  given 
science,  it  must  certainly  be  from  its  Professor  at 
Cambridge. 

Take  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Maniud  of 
PoUticaZ  Economy,  and  forming,  first  clearly  in  yom 
mind  these  three  following  questions,  see  if  you  can  find 
an  answer  to  them. 

L  Does  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  production  of 
luxurious  dress  and  furniture  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich 
or  poor} 

II.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  of  a  tax  on  its 
land,  or  on  the  produce  of  it,  to  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
vate persons,  to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  please,  tend 
to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poort 

IIL  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  of  infcerest  on  money  borrowed  from  private  per- 
BonB,  tend  to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor) 

These  three  qneBtions  are,  all  of  them,  perfectly  simple, 
and  primarily  vital.  Determine  these,  and  you  have  at 
once  a  basiB  for  national  conduct  in  all  important  particu- 
lars. Leave  them  undetermined,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  distress  which  may  be  brought  upon  the  people  by  the 
cunning  of  its  knaves,  and  the  folly  of  its  multitudes. 

I  will  take  the  three  in  their  order. 

I.  Dress.  The  general  impression  on  the  public  mind 
at  this  day  is,  that  the  luxury  of  the  rich  in  dress  and 
furniture  is  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  Probably  not  even  the 
blindest  of  our  political  economists  would  venture  to 
assert  this  in  so  many  words.  But  where  do  they  assert 
the  contrary  1  During  the  entire  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  Emperor  it  was  assumed  in  France,  as  the  first 
principle  of  fiscal  government,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  received  as  rent  from  the  provincial  labourer  should 
be  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dresses  in 
Paris.  Where  is  the  political  economist  in  France,  or 
England,  who  ventured  to  assert  the  conclusions  of  his 
science  as  adverse  to  this  system  f  As  early  as  die  year 
1857  I  had  done  my  best  to  show  the  nature  of  the  error, 
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and  to  giTe  warning  of  its  danger  ;*  but  not  one  of  the 
men  who  had  the  foolish  ears  of  the  people  intent  on  their 
words,  dared  to  follow  me  in  speaking  what  would  have 
been  an  offence  to  the  powers  of  trade;  and  the  powers  of 
trade  in  Paris  had  their  full  way  for  fourteen  years  more, 
— with  this  result,  to-day, — ^as  told  us  in  precise  and  curt 
terms  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — f 

"We  have  replaced  glory  by  gold,  work  by  specalation,  faith  and 
honour  by  aoepticism.  To  absolve  or  glorify  immorality;  to  make 
much  of  loose  women;  to  gratify  our  eyes  with  luxury,  our  ears  with 
the  tales  of  orgies ;  to  aid  in  the  manoBuyres  of  public  robbers,  or  to 
applaud  them ;  to  laugh  at  morality,  and  only  belieTsin  success ;  to 
love  nothing  but  pleasure,  adore  nothing  but  force ;  to  replace  work 
with  a  fecundity  of  fancies;  to  speak  without  thinking;  to  prete 
noise  to  glory ;  to  erect  sneering  into  a  system,  and  lying  into  an  In- 
stitution— ^is  this  the  spectacle  that  we  have  seen  f — is  this  the  society 
that  we  have  been  t " 

Of  course,  other  causes,  besides  the  desire  of  luxuiy  in 
furniture  and  dress,  have  been  at  work  to  produce  such 
consequences ;  but  the  most  active  cause  of  all  has  been 
the  passion  for  these;  passion  nnrebuked  by  the  clergy, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  provoked  by  economists,  as  advan- 
tageous to  commerce ;  nor  need  we  think  that  such  results 
have  been  arrived  at  in  France  only;  we  are  ourselves  fol- 

«  PoUUcal  Eeoncmy  qf  Art.    (Smith  and  Elder,  1857,  pp.  65-70.) 
f  See  report  of  speech  of  IL  Jules  Simon,  hi  PoB  JToB  GoMtU  of 
October  97,  1871. 
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lowing  rapidly  on  the  same  rood.  France/in  her  old  wars 
with  OB,  never  was  so  fatally  onr  enemy  as  she  has  been  in 
the  fellowship  of  fashion,  and  the  freedom  of  trade :  nor, 
to  my  mind,  is  any  fact  recorded  of  Assyrian  or  Eoman 
Inxnry  more  ominous,  or  ghastly,  than  one  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  England ;  a  respect- 
able and  well-to-do  father  and  mother,  in  a  qniet  north 
country  town,  being  turned  into  the  streets  in  their  old 
age,  at  the  suit  of  their  only  daughter's  milliner. 

IL  Eent  The  following  account  of  the  real  nature  of 
rent  is  given,  quite  accurately,  by  Professor  Fawcett,  at 
page  112  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Political  Economy : — 

"  Every  country  has  probably  been  sabjngated,  and  grants  of  van- 
qnished  territory  were  the  ordinary  rewards  which  the  conquering 
chief  bestowed  upon  his  more  distinguished  followers.  Lands  ob- 
tained by  force  had  to  be  defended  by  force;  and  before  law  had 
asserted  her  supremacy,  and  property  was  made  secure,  no  baron  was 
able  to  retain  his  possessions,  unless  those  who  lived  on  his  estates 
were  prepared  to  defend  theoL  •  .  .*  As  property  became  secure, 
and  landlords  felt  that  the  power  of  the  State  would  protect  them  in 
all  the  rights  of  property,  every  vestige  of  these  feudal  tenures  was 
a1x>liBhed,  and  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  has  thus  h^ 
ccime  purely  commerdaL  A  landlord  offers  his  land  to  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  take  it ;  he  is  anxious  to  recei?e  the  highest  rent  he  can 
obtain.  What  are  the  principles  which  regulate  the  rent  which  may 
thus  be  paid?" 

*  The  omitted  sentenoes  merely  amplify  the  statement ;  th^  in  b0 
modify  it 
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The&e  prinoipleB  the  F^f eaaor  goes  on  contentedly  tc 
investigate,  never  appearing  to  oontemplate  for  an  instant 
the  possibility  of  the  firat  principle  in  the  whole  business 
— ^the  maintenance,  by  force,  of  the  possession  of  land  ob- 
tained by  force,  being  ever  called  in  question  by  any 
human  mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our 
day  to  discover  how  far  original  theft  may  be  justly  en- 
countered by  reactionary  theft,  or  whether  reactionary 
theft  be  indeed  theft  at  all ;  and  farther,  what,  excluding 
either  original  or  corrective  theft,  are  the  just  conditions 
of  the  possession  of  land. 

in.  Debt  Long  since,  when,  a  mere  boy,  I  used  to  sit 
silently  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  London  mer- 
chants who,  all  of  them  good  and  sound  men  of  business, 
were  wont  occasionally  to  meet  round  my  f  athei'^s  dining- 
table ;  nothing  used  to  surprise  me  more  than  the  convic- 
tion openly  expressed  by  some  of  the  soundest  and  most 
cautious  of  them,  that  ^Mf  there  were  no  National  debt 
they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  or 
where  to  place  it  safely.^'  At  the  399th  page  of  his  Man- 
ual, you  will  find  Professor  Fawcett  giving  exactly  tiie 
same  statement. 

^  In  our  own  country,  this  certainty  agsinst  risk  of  loss  is  proyided 
by  the  public  fands ;  *^ 
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and  again,  bb  on  the  question  of  rent,  the  ProfesBor  pro- 
ceeds, witihout  appearing  for  an  instant  to  be  troubled  by 
any  misgiving  that  there  may  be  an  essential  difference 
between  the  effects  on  national  prosperity  of  a  Govern- 
ment paying  interest  on  money  which  it  spent  in  fire 
works  fifty  years  ago,  and  of  a  Government  paying  inter- 
est on  money  to  be  employed  to-day  on  productive 
labour. 

That  difference,  which  the  reader  will  find  stated  and 
examined  at  length,  in  §§  1S7-129  of  this  volume,  it  is 
the  business  of  economists,  before  approaching  any  other 
question  relating  to  government,  fully  to  explain.  And 
the  paragraphs  to  whictx  I  refer,  contain,  I  believe,  the 
only  definite  statement  of  it  hitherto  made. 

The  practical  result  of  the  absence  of  any  such-  state- 
ment is,  that  capitalists,  when  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  their  money,  persuade  the  peasants,  in  various 
countries,  that  the  said  peasants  want  guns  to  shoot  each 
other  with.  The  peasants  accordingly  borrow  guns,  out 
of  the  manufacture  of  which  the  capitalists  get  a  per- 
centage, and  men  of  science  much  amusement  and  credit 
Then  the  peasants  shoot  a  certain  number  of  each  other, 
until  they  get  tired ;  and  bum  each  other's  homes  down 
in  various  places.    Then  they  put  the  guns  back  into 
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towers,  araenalfl,  &c.,  in  ornamental  patterns;  (and  the 
victorious  party  put  also  some  ragged  flags  in  churcheB). 
And  then  the  capitalists  tax  both,  annoally,  ever  after- 
wards, to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  of  the  gons  and 
gunpowder.  And  that  is  what  capitalists  call  ^  knowing 
what  to  do  with  their  money;"  and  what  commercial  men 
in  general  call  ^practical"  as  opposed  to  ^ sentimental '' 
Political  Economy. 

Eleven  years-  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  perceiving 
then  fully,  (as  Carlyle  had  done  long  before),  what 
distress  was  about  to  come  on  the  said  populace  of  Europe 
through  these  errors  of  their  teachers,  I  b^an  to  do  the 
best  I  might,  to  combat  them,  in  the  series  of  papers  for 
the  CornMU  Magaaifks^  since  published  under  the  title  of 
UfUo  this  Last.  The  editor  of  the  Magazine  was  my 
friend,  and  ventured  the  insertion  of  the  three  first 
essays;  but  the  outcry  against  them  became  then  too 
strong  for  any  editor  to  endure,  and  he  wrote  to  me,  with 
great  discomfort  to  himself,  and  many  apologies  to  me, 
that  the  Magazine  must  only  admit  one  Economical  Essay 
more. 

I  made,  with  his  permission,  the  last  one  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  gave  it  blunt  conclusion  as  well  as  I  could — 
and  so  the  book  now  stands ;  but,  as  I  had  taken  not  a 
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little  pains  with  the  EBaaySy  and  knew  that  they  contained 
better  work  than  most  of  mj  former  writings,  and  more 
important  truths  than  all  of  them  pnt  together,  this 
violent  reprobation  of  them  by  the  ComhiU  public  set  me 
still  more  gravely  thinking ;  and,  after  turning  the  matter 
hitlier  and  thither  in  my  mind  for  two  years  more,  I 
resolved  to  make  it  the  central  work  of  my  life  to  write 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Political  Economy.  It  would 
not  have  been  begun,  at  that  time,  however,  had  not  the 
editor  of  Frasef^s  Magaavne  written  to  me,  saying  that  he 
believed  there  was  something  in  my  theories,  and  would 
risk  the  admission  of  what  I  chose  to  write  on  this  danger- 
ous subject;  whereupon,  cautiously,  and  at  intervals, 
during  the  winter  of  1862-63, 1  sent  him,  and  he  ventured 
to  print,  the  preface  of  the  intended  work,  divided  into 
four  chapters.  Then,  though  the  Editor  had  not  wholly 
lost  courage,  the  PubliBher  indignantly  interfered;  and 
the  readers  of  FroMr^  as  those  of  the  ComhiUj  were  pro- 
tected, for  that  time,  from  farther  disturbance  on  my  part 
Stibsequently,  loss  of  health,  family  distress,  and  various 
untoward  chances,  prevented  my  proceeding  with  the  body 
of  the  book ; — seven  years  have  passed  ineffectually ;  and 
I  am  now  fain  to  reprint  the  Preface  by  itself,  under  the 
title  which  I  intended  for  the  whole. 
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Not  discontentedly ;  being,  at  this  time  of  lif  e,  resigned 
to  the  sense  of  failure ;  and  also,  bocanse  the  pre&ce  is 
complete  in  itself  as  a  body  of  definitions,  which  I  now 
require  for  reference  in  the  course  of  my  Letters  to  Work 
men;  by  which  also,  in  time,  I  trust  less  formally  to 
accomplish  the  chief  purpose  of  Mvnera  PvJ/veris,  practi- 
cally summed  in  the  two  paragraphs  27  and  28 :  namely, 
to  examine  the  moral  results  and  possible  rectifications  of 
the  laws  of  distribution  of  wealth,  which  have  prevailed 
hitherto  without  debate  among  men.  Laws  which  ordi- 
naiy  economists  assume  to  be  inviolable,  and  which  ordi- 
naiy  socialists  imagine  to  be  on  the  eve  of  total  abroga^ 
tion.  But  they  are  both  alike  deceived.  The  laws  which 
at  present  regulate  the  possession  of  wealth  are  unjust^ 
because  the  motives  which  provoke  to  its  attainment  are 
impure;  but  no  socialism  can  effect  their  abrogation, 
unless  it  can  abrogate  also  covetousness  and  pride,  which 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  the  way  of  doing.  Nor  can  the 
change  be,  in  any  case,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  ima- 
gined. Extremes  of  luxury  may  be  forbidden,  and  agony 
of  penuiy  relieved;  but  nature  intends,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  socialism  will  not  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  her 
intention,  that  a  provident  person  shall  always  be  richer 
than  a  spendthrift ;  and  an  ingenious  one  more  comforta- 
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ble  than  a  fooL  Bat,  indeed,  the  adjustment  of  the 
poflBeesion  of  the  products  of  indastry  depends  more  on 
their  nature  than  their  quantity,  and  on  wise  determination 
therefore  of  the  aims  of  industry.  A  nation  which  desires 
true  wealth,  desires  it  moderately,  and  can  therefore  dis- 
tribute it  with  kindness,  and  possess  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
one  which  desires  false  wealth,  desires  it  immoderately, 
and  can  neither  dispense  it  with  justice,  nor  enjoy  it  in 
peace. 

Therefore,  needii^,  constantly  in  my  present  work,  to 
refer  to  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  wealth  given  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  republish  them  with  careful  re- 
yisaL  They  were  written  abroad ;  partly  at  Milan,  partly 
during  a  winter  residence  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Mont  Sal^ve,  near  Geneva ;  and  sent  to  London  in  as  legi- 
ble MS.  as  I  could  write ;  but  I  never  revised  the  press 
sheets,  and  have  been  obliged,  accordingly,  now  to  amend 
the  text  here  and  there,  or  correct  it  in  unimportant  par- 
ticularB.  Wherever  any  modification  has  involved  change 
in  the  sense,  it  is  enclosed  in  square  brackets ;  and  what 
few  explanatory  comments  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  add, 
have  been  indicated  m  the  same  manner.  No  explauatoiy 
comments,  I  regret  to  perceive,  will  suffice  to  remedy  the 
mischief  of  my  affected  concentration  of  language,  into 
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the  habit  of  which  I  fell  by  thinking  too  long  over  parti- 
cular passages,  in  many  and  many  a  solitary  walk  towards 
the  mountains  of  Bonneville  or  Annecy.  Bat  I  never 
intended  the  book  for  anything  else  than  a  dictionary  of 
ref ei^ence,  and  that  for  earnest  readers ;  who  will,  I  have 
good  hope,  if  they  find  what  they  want  in  it,  forgive  the 
afiFectedly  curt  expressions. 

The  Essays,  as  originally  published,  were,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  four  in  number.  I  have  now,  more  conveniently, 
divided  the  whole  into  six  chapters;  and  (as  I  purpose 
throughout  this  edition  of  my  works)  numbered  the  par- 
agraphs. 

I  inscribed  the  first  volume  of  this  series  to  the  friend 
who  aided  me  in  chief  sorrow.  Let  me  inscribe  the 
second  to  the  friend  and  guide  who  has  uiged  me  to  all 
chief  labour,  Thomas  Oabltle. 

I  would  that  some  better  means  were  in  my  power  of 
showing  reverence  to  the  man  who  alone,  of  all  our  mas- 
ters of  literature,  has  written,  witliout  thought  of  himself, 
what  he  knew  it  to  be  needful  for  the  people  of  his  time 
to  hear,  if  the  will  to  hear  were  in  them  :  whom,  therefore, 
as  the  time  draws  near  when  his  task  must  be  ended,  Be- 
publican  and  Free-thonghted  England  assaults  with  tmpa- 
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dent  reproach ;  and  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  cowardice  in 
policy  and  dishonour  in  trade,  sets  the  hacks  of  her  litera- 
ture to  speak  evil,  grateful  to  her  ears,  of  tlie  Solitary 
Teacher  who  has  asked  her  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of 
Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God. 


Ktt  Mo0§m»tr,  1011. 
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1.  As  domeBtic  economy  regulates  the  acts  and  habits 
of  a  household,  Political  economy  regnlates  those  of  a 
society  <nr  State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  main- 
tenance. 

Political  ec(momy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science ;  bnt 
a  system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the 
sciences,  directing  the  arts,  and  impossible,  except  under 
certain  conditions  of  moral  culture. 

2.  The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  called 
Political  Economy  is  in  reaUty  nothing  more  than  the 
investigation  of  some  accidental  phenomena  of  modem 
commercial  operations,  nor  has  it  been  true  in  its  investi- 
gation even  of  these.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
political  economy,  as  understood  and  treated  of  by  the 
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great  thinkers  of  past  ages ;  and  as  long  as  its  unscholarly 
and  nndefined  statements  are  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
same- name,  every  word  written  on  the  subject  by  those 
thinkers — ^and  chiefly  the  words  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Cicero  and  Bacon — ^must  be  nearly  useless  to  mankind. 
Tlie  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  care 
and  insistance  with  which  I  have  retained  the  literal  and 
earliest  sense  of  all  important  terms  used  in  these  papers; 
for  a  word  is  usually  well  made  at  the  time  it  is  first 
wanted ;  its  youngest  meaning  has  in  it  the  full  strength  of 
its  youth;  subsequent  senses  are  commonly  warped  or 
weakened;  and  as  all  careful  thinkers  are  sure  to  have 
used  their  words  accurately,  the  first  condition,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  sayings  at  all,  is  firm 
defijiition  of  terms. 

3.  By  the  ^  maintenance"  of  a  State  is  to  be  understood 
the  support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy  life ; 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  so  far  as  that  increase 
is  consistent  with  their  happiness.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
political  economy  to  increase  the  numbers  of  a  nation  at 
the  cost  of  common  health  or  comfort;  nor  to  increase 
indefinitely  the  comfort  of  individuals,  by  sacrifice  of  sur- 
rounding lives,  or  possibilities  of  life. 

4.  The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  all 
erroneous  reasoning  on  political  economy, — ^namely,  that 
its  object  is  to  accumulate  money  or  exchangeable  pro- 
perty,— ^may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  to  be  without  foun- 
dation.   For  no  economist  would  admit  national  economy 
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to  be  Intimate  which  proposed  to  itself  only  the  baildiHg 
of  a  pyramid  of  gold.  He  would  declare  t]ie  gold  to  be 
wasted,  were  it  to  remain  in  the  monumental  form,  and 
would  say  it  ought  to  be  employed.  But  tq  what  end ! 
Either  it  must  be  used  only  to  gain  more  gold,  and  build 
a  larger  pyramid,  or  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  gain- 
ing of  gold.  And  this  other  purpose,  however  at  first 
apprehended,  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  finally  into 
the  service  of  man ; — ^that  is  to  say,  the  extension,  defence, 
or  comfort  of  his  life.  The  golden  pyramid  may  perhaps 
be  providently  built,  perhaps  improvidently ;  but  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  accumulation  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  our  having  first  clearly  stated  the  aim  of  all 
economy,  namely,  the  extension  of  life.  . 

If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  of  exchangeable 
property,  were  a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it 
would  be  useless,  in  discussing  economical  questions,  to 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  more  distant  object — life — in- 
stead of  the  immediate  one — ^money.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Money  may  sometimes  be  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  life, 
or  by  limitations  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  hastening 
the  deaths  of  men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  ultimate 
object  of  economy ;  and  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
minor  operations  with  reference  to  that  ulterior  end. 

5.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  object  of  political 
economy  is  the  continuance  not  only  of  life,  but  of  healthy 
and  happy  life.    But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a  conse- 
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quence  and  cause  of  life :  it  is  a  sign  of  its  vigor,  and 
source  of  its  continuance.  All  true  suffering  is  in  like 
manner  a  consequence  and  cause  of  death.  I  shall  there- 
fore, in  future,  use  the  word  "Life"  singly:  but  let  it 
be  understood  to  include  in  its  signification  the  happiness 
and  power  of  the  entire  human  nature,  body  and  souL 

6.  That  human  nature,  as  its  Creator  made  it,  and 
maintains  it  wherever  His  laws  are  observed,  is  entirely 
harmonious.  No  physical  error  can  be  more  profound,  no 
moral  error  more  dangerous,  than  that  involved  in  the 
monkish  doctrine  of  the  opposition  of  body  to  souL  No 
soul  can  be  perfect  in  an  imperfect  body :  no  body  per- 
fect without  perfect  soul.  Every  right  action  and  true 
thoiight  sets  the  seal  of  its  beauty  on  person  and  face ; 
every  wrong  action  and  foul  thought  its  seal  of  distortion ; 
and  the  various  aspects  of  humanity  might  be  read  as 
plainly  as  a  printed  history,  were  it  not  that  the  impres- 
sions are  so  complex  that  it  must  always  in  some  case^ 
(and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  aU  cases) 
be  impossible  to  decipher  them  completely.  Nevertheless, 
fhe  face  of  a  consistently  just,  and  of  a  consistently  unjust 
person,  may  always  be  rightly  distinguished  at  a  glance ; 
and  if  the  qualities  are  continued  by  descent  through  a 
generation  or  two,  there  arises  a  complete  distinetion  of 
race.  Both  moral  and  physical  qualities  are  communi- 
cated by  descent,  far  more  than  they  can  be  developed  by 
education;  (though  both  may  be  destroyed  by  want  of 
education),  and  there  is  as  yet  no  ascertained  limit  to  the 
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nobleness  of  person  and  mind  which  the  hmnan  creature 
may  attain,  by  persevering  observance  of  the  laws  of  God 
respecting  its  birth  and  training. 

7.  We  must  therefore  yet  farther  define  the  aim  ol 
political  economy  to  be  "The  multiplication  of  human 
life  at  the  highest  standard."  It  might  at  first  seem  ques- 
tionable whether  we  should  endeavour  to  maintain  a  small 
number  of  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  or  a  larger  number  of  an  inferior  class.  But 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  way  to  main* 
tain  the  largest  number  is  first  to  aim  at  the  highest  stand- 
ard. Determine  the  noblest  type  of  man,  and  aim  simply 
at  maintaining  Uie  largest  possible  number  of  persons  of 
that  class,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  possible 
number  of  every  healthy  subordinate  class  must  necessarily 
be  produced  also. 

8.  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves 
the  perfections  (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine 
these  to  be)  of  his  body,  affections,  and  intelligence.  The 
material  things,  therefore,  which  it  is  the  object  of  politi- 
cal economy  to  produce  and  use,  (or  accumulate  for  use,) 
are  things  which  serve  either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the 
body,  or  exercise  rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  intelli- 
gence.* Wliatever  truly  serves  either  of  these  purposes 
is  "useful"  to  man,  wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or 
holy.  By  seeking  such  things,  man  prolongs  and  increasei 
his  life  upon  the  earth. 

*  ASM  Appendix  L 
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On  the  other  hand,  whatever  does  not  serve  either  oi 
these  purposes, — ^mnch  more  whatever  counteracts  them, 
— is  in  like  manner  useless  to  man,  unwholesome,  unhelp- 
ful, or  unholy ;  and  by  seeking  such  things  man  shortens 
and  diminishes  his  life  upon  the  earth. 

9.  And  neither  with  respect  to  things  useful  or  useless 
can  man's  estimate  of  them  alter  their  nature.  Certain 
substances  being  good  for  his  food,  and  others  noxious  to 
him,  what  he  thinks  or  wishes  respecting  them  can  neither 
change,  nor  prevent,  their  power.  If  he  eats  com,  he  will 
live ;  if  nightshade,  he  will  die.  If  he  produce  or  make 
good  and  beautiful  things,  they  will  R^Oreate  him :  (note 
the  solemnity  and  weight  of  the  word) ;  if  bad  and  ugly 
things,  they  will  "  corrupt "  or  "  break  in  pieces  " — ^that  is, 
in  the  exact  degree  of  their  power.  Kill  him.  For  every 
hour  of  labour,  however  enthusiastic  or  well  intended, 
which  he  spends  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  so  much 
possibility  of  life  is  lost  to  him.  His  fancies,  likings, 
beliefs,  however  brilliant,  eager,  or  obstinate,  are  of  no 
avail  if  they  are  set  on  a  false  object.  Of  all  that  he  has 
laboured  for,  the  eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth  measures 
out  to  him  for  reward,  to  the  utmost  atom,  that  part  which 
he  ought  to  have  laboured  for,  and  withdraws  from  him 
(or  enforces  on  him,  it  may  be)  inexorably,  that  part  which 
be  ought  not  to  have  laboured  for  until,  on  his  summer 
threshing-floor,  stands  his  heap  of  com;  little  or  much, 
not  according  to  his  labour,  but  to  his  discretion.  No 
^  commercial  arrangements,''  no  painting  of  surfaces,  uor 
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alloying  of  BnbBtances,  will  avail  him  a  pennyweight 
Natni«  asks  of  him  calmly  and  inevitably,  What  have  you 
found,  or  formed — the  right  thing  or  the  wrong !  By  the 
right  thing  yon  shall  live ;  by  the  wrong  you  shall  die. 

10.  To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise.  The 
world  looks  to  them  as  if  they  could  cozen  it  out  of  some 
ways  and  means  of  Uf e.  But  they  cannot  cozen  it  :  they 
can  only  cozen  their  neighbours.  The  world  is  not  to  be 
cheated  of  a  grain ;  not  so  much  aa  a  breath  of  its  air  can 
be  drawn  surreptitiously.  For  every  piece  of  wise  work 
done,  so  much  life  is  granted ;  for  every  piece  of  foolish 
work,  nothing ;  for  every  piece  of  wicked  work,  so  much 
death  is  allotted*  This  is  as  sure  as  the  courses  of  day  and 
night  But  when  the  means  of  life  are  once  produced, 
men,  by  their  various  struggles  and  industries  of  accumu- 
lation or  exchange,  may  variously  gather,  waste,  restrain, 
or  distribute  them;  necessitating,  in  proportion  to  the 
waste  or  restraint,  accurately,  so  much  more  death. 
The  rate  and  range  of  additional  death  are  measured  by 
the  rate  and  range  of  waste ;  and  are  inevitable ; — ^the  only 
question  (determined  mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and  force 
in  war)  is.  Who  is  to  die,  and  how  ! 

11.  Such  being  the  everlasting  law  of  human  existence, 
the  essential  work  of  the  political  economist  is  to  deter- 
mine what  are  in  reality  useful  or  life-giving  things,  and 
by  what  degrees  and  kinds  of  labour  they  are  attainable 
and  distributable.  This  investigation  divides  itself  under 
three  great  heads; — ^the    studies,    uanjely,  of  the  phe- 
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nomena,  first,  of  Wealth;  Beoondly,  of  Moitby;  and 
thirdly,  of  Bichss. 

These  terms  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they 
signify  entirely  different  things.  ^Wealth"  consists  of 
things  in  themselves  valuable ;  ^  Money,"  of  docnmentaiy 
claims  to  the  possession  of  snch  things ;  and  ^  Eiches  "  is 
a  relative  term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  posses- 
sions of  one  person  or  society  as  compared  with  tiiiose  of 
other  persons  or  societies. 

The  study  of  Wealth  is  a  province  of  natural  science:^ 
it  deals  with  the  essential  properties  of  things. 

The  study  of  Money  is  a  province  of  commercial  sci^ 
ence: — it  deals  with  conditions  of  engagement  and  ex- 
change. 

The  study  of  Biches  is  a  province  of  moral  science: — 
it  deals  with  the  due  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in 
regard  of  material  possessions ;  and  with  the  just  laws  of 
their  association  for  purposes  of  labour. 

I  shall  in  this  first  chapter  shortly  sketch  out  the  range 
of  subjects  which  will  come  before  us  as  we  follow  these 
three  branches  of  inquiry. 

12.  And  first  of  Wealth,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
consists  of  things  essentially  valuable.  We  now,  there- 
fore, need  a  definition  of  'Walue." 

"Value"  signifies  the  strength,  or  "availing"  of  any- 
thing towards  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  two- 
fold ;  that  is  to  say,  primarily,  intbinsio,  and  secondarily, 

EFFECTUAL. 
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The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against 
confoaing  Talne  with  cost,  or  with  price.  VMus  is  ths 
Ufe^ving  power  of  anything ;  coat,  the  quantity  of 
loibowp  reqtiired  to  produce  it;  pricey  the  gtumtity  of 
labovT  V)hMh  its  poeeeseor  will  take  in  exchange  for  it.^ 
Cost  and  prioe^are  commercial  conditions,  to  be  studied 
under  the  head  of  money. 

18.  Xntrinaic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything 
to  support  life.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality  and 
weight  has  in  it  a  nxeasurable  power  of  sustaining  the 
substance  of  the  body ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air,  a  fixed 
power  of  sustaining  its  warmth ;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers 
of  given  beauty  a  fixed  power  of  enlivening  or  animating 
the  senses  and  heart 

.  It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
wheat,  the  air,  or  the  fiowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise 
them.  Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that 
particular  power  is  in  nothing  else. 

14.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become 
effectual,  a  certain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it 
The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must 
be  perfect  in  the  human  creature  before  the  food,  air,  or 
fiowers  can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it  Theproduc- 
tion  of  efectttal  vahtej  therefore,  ahoaya  involves  two 
needs  :  firstj  the  production  of  a  thing  essentially  usefvl; 
then  the  production  of  the  capacity  to  use  it.    Where  the 

[*  ObMrre  these  definitioDs, — ^thej  are  of  much  importanoe,— and 
oonneot  with  them  the  eentenoea  in*  italics  on  this  and  the  next  page  ] 
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intrinsic  value  and  acceptant  capacity  come  together  there 
is  Effectual  value,  or  wealth;  wh^re  there  is  either  no 
intrinsic  value,  or  no  acceptant  capacity,  there  is  no 
effectual  value ;  that  is  to  say,  no  wealtL  A  horse  is  no 
wealth  to  us  if  we  cannot  ride,  nor  a  picture  if  we  cannot 
see,  nor  cam.  any  noble  thing  be  weaUh^  Accept  to  a  noble 
person.  As  the  aptness  of  the  user  increases,  the  effectual 
value  of  the  thing  used  increases;  and  in  its  entirety 
can  co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of  use,  and  fitness  of 
nature. 

15.  Valuable  material  things  may  be  conveniently  re- 
ferred to  five  heads : 

(i.)  Land,  with  its  associated  air,  water,  and  organisms. 

(ii.)  Houses,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

(iii.)  Stored  or  prepared  food,  medicine,  and  articles  of 
bodily  luxury,  including  clothing. 

(iv.)  Books. 

(v.)  Works  of  art 

The  conditions  of  value  in  these  things  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

16.  (i.)  Land.  Its  value  is  twofold ;  first,  as  producing 
food  and  mechanical  power;  secondly,  as  an  object  of 
sight  and  thought,  producing  intellectual  power. 

Its  value,  as  a  means  of  producing  food  and  mechanical 
power,  varies  with  its  f oiin  (as  mountain  or  plain),  with 
its  substance  (in  soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  with  its 
climate.  All  these  conditions  of  intrinsic  value  must  be 
known  and  complied  with  by  the  men  who  have  to  deal 
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with  ity  in  order  to  give  effectual  value ;  but  at  any  given 
time  and  place,  the  intrinsic  value  is  fixed :  such  and  such 
a  piece  of  land,  with  its  associated  lakes  and  seas,  rightlj 
treated  in  surface  and  substance,  can  produce  precisely 
BO  much  food  and  power,  and  no  more. 

The  second  element  of  value  in  land  being  its  beauty, 
united  with  such  conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  exercise,  and  for  fullness  of  animal  life,  land 
of  the  highest  value  in  these  respects  will  be  that  lying  in 
temperate  climates,  and  boldly  varied  in  form ;  removed 
from  imhealthy  or  dangerous  influences  (as  of  miasm  or 
volcano);  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  rich  fauna  and 
flora.  Such  land,  carefully  tended  by  the  hand  of  man, 
so  far  as  to  remove  from  it  unsightlinesses  and  evidences 
of  decay,  guarded  from  violence,  and  inhabited,  under 
man's  affectionate  protection,  by  every  kind  of  living 
creature  that  can  occupy  it  in  peace,  is  the  most  precious 
^  property  "  that  human  beings  can  possess. 

17.  (ii.)  Buildings,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists,  flrst,  in  permanent 
strength,  with  convenience  of  form,  of  size,  and  of 
position ;  so  as  to  render  employment  peaceful,  social 
intercourse  easy,  temperature  and  air  healthy.  The  ad- 
visable or  possible  magnitude  of  cities  and  mode  of  their 
distribution  in  squares,  streets,  courts,  &c;  the  relative 
value  of  sites  of  land,  and  the  modes  of  structure  which 
are  healthiest  and  most  permanent,  have  to  be  studied 
under  this  head. 
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The  value  of  bmldings  oonsiBtB  secondly  in  historical 
association,  and  architectural  beauty,  of  which  we  have  to 
examine  the  influence  on  manners  and  life. 

The  value  of  instruments  consists,  first,  in  their  power 
of  shortening  labour,  or  otherwise  accomplishing  what 
human  strength  unaided  could  not  The  kinds  of  work 
which  are  severally  best  accomplished  by  hand  or  by 
machine ; — ^the  effect  of  machinery- in  gathering  and  mul- 
tiplying population,  and  its  influence  on  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  such  population ;  together  with  the  conceivable 
uses  of  machinery  on  a  colossal  scale  in  accomplishing 
mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto  unthought  of,  such  as 
the  deepening  of  large  river  channels ; — changing  the  sur- 
face of  mountainous  districts ; — ^irrigating  tracts  of  desert 
in  the  torrid  zone; — breaking  up,  and  thus  rendering 
capable  of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in  the  northern 
and  southern  Arctic  seas,  &c.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the 
earth  habitable  which  hitherto  have  been  lifeless,  are  to 
be  studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  instruments  is,  secondarily,  in  their  aid  to 
abstract  sciences.  The  degree  in  which  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to 
make  them,  if  large,  easy  of  access  to  numbers  (as  costly 
telescopes),  or  so  cheap  as  that  they  might,  in  a  service- 
able form,  become  a  common  part  of  the  fiumiture  of 
households,  is  to  be  considered  under  this  head.* 

[  «  I  cannot  now  xecast  these  sentenoes,  pedantLo  in  their  genexaliift- 
tion,  and  intended  more  for  index  than  statement,  bat  I  must  gnaxd 
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18.  (iii.)  Food,  medicine,  and  articleB  of  loxniy.  Undei 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  possible  meUioda 
of  obtaining  pnre  food  in  such  seciirity  and  equality  of 
sapply  as  to  avoid  both  waste  and  famine :  then  the  econ- 
omy of  medicine  and  just  range  of  sanitary  law :  finally  - 
the  economy  of  luxury,  partly  an  lesthetic  and  partly  an 
ethical  question. 

19.  (iv.)  Books.    The  value  of  these  consists, 

First,  in  their  power  of  preserving  and  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  facts. 

Secondly,  in  their  power  of  exciting  vital  or  noble  emo- 
tion and  intellectual  action.  They  have  also  their  oorre 
spending  n^ative  powers  of  disguiang  and  effacing  the 
memory  of  facta,  and  killing  the  noble  emotions,  or 
exciting  base  ones.  Under  these  two  heads  we  have  to 
consider  the  economical  and  educational  value,  positive 
and  negative,  of  literature ; — ^the  means  of  producing  and 
educating  good  authors,  and  the  means  and  advisability 
of  rendering  good  books  generally  accessible,  and  direct* 
ing  the  reader's  choice  to  theuL 

20.  (v.)  Works  of  art  The  value  of  these  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  books ;  but  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
duction and  possible  modes  of  distribution  are  very  differ- 
ent, and  require  separate  examination. 


the  reader  from  thinWug  that  I  ever  wish  for  oheeponen  by  bad  qnalitj. 
A  poor  bc^  need  not  always  leaxn  mathematioB;  bat,  if  yon  set  him  to 
do  so,  hare  the  farther  IdndneaB  to  gi^e  him  good  oompaaaeB,  not  cheap 
onea^  whom  points  bend  Uke  lead.] 
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21.  n. — ^Mohbt.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  hare  to 
examme  the  laws  of  currency  and  exchange ;  of  which  I 
will  note  here  the  first  principles. 

Money  has  been  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  merely  a 
means  of  exchange.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
documentary  expression  of  legal  claim.  It  is  not  wealth, 
but  a  documentary  claim  to  wealth,  being  the  sign  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  it,  or  of  the  labour  producing  it,  to 
which,  at  a  given  time,  persons,  or  societies,  are  entitled/ 

If  all  the  money  in  the  world,  notes  and  gold,  were 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world  neither 
richer  nor  poorer  than  it  was.  But  it  would  leave  the 
individual  inhabitants  of  it  in  different  relations. 

Money  is,  therefore,  correspondent  in  its  nature  to  the 
title-deed  of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  be  burned,  the 
estate  still  exists,  but  the  right  to  it  has  become  disputable. 

22.  The  real  worth  of  money  remains  unchanged,  as 
long  as  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  existing  money 
to  the  quantity  of  existing  wealth  or  available  labour 
remains  unchanged. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth 
of  the  money  increases ;  if  the  money  increases,  but  not 
the  wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money  diminishes. 

23.  Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  multiplied, 
any  more  than  title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the  existing 
wealth  or  available  labour  is  not  fully  represented  by  the 
currency,  the  currency  may  be  increased  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  assigned  worth  of  its  pieces.    But  when  the 
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exifiting  wealth,  or  ayailable  labour  Ib  once  fully  repre* 
oented,  every  piece  of  money  thrown  into  circulation 
diminisheB  the  worth  of  every  other  exigting  piece,  in  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  number  of  them,  provided  the 
new  piece  be  received  with  equal  credit ;  if  not,  the  de- 
preciation of  worth  takes  place,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  credit 

24u  When,  however,  new  money,  composed  of  some 
substance  of  supposed  intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is 
brought  into  the  market,  or  when  new  notes  are  issued 
which  are  supposed  to  be  deserving  of  credit,  the  desire 
to  obtain  the  money  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
stimulate  industry:  an  additional  quantity  of  wealth  is 
immediately  produced,  and  if  this  be  in  proportion  to  the 
new  claims  advanced,  the  value  of  the  existing  currency 
is  undepreciated.  If  the  stimulus  given  be  so  great  as 
to  produce  more  goods  than  are  proportioned  to  the 
additional  coinage,  the  worth  of  the  existing  currency 
will  be  raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of  currency  affect  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  and  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  wise.  But  the 
issue  of  additional  currency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  im- 
mediate expense,  is  merely  one  of  the  disguised  forms  of 
borrowing  or  taxing.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  low 
state  of  economical  knowledge,  often  possible  for  govern- 
ments to  venture  on  an  issue  of  currency,  when  they 
could  not  venture  on  an  additional  loan  or  tax,  because 
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the  real  operation  of  such  issue  is  not  undeistood  by  the 
people,  and  the  pressure  of  it  is  irregularlj  distributed^ 
and  with  an  unperoeived  gradation. 

25.  The  use  of  substances  of  intrinsic  value  as  the  ma- 
terials of  a  currency,  is  a  barbarism ; — a  remnant  of  the 
conditions  of  barter,  which  alone  render  commerce  possi- 
ble among  savage  nations.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary, 
partly  as  a  mechanical  check  on  arbitrary  issues ;  partly 
as  a  means  of  exchanges  with  foreign  nations.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  civilization,  and  increase  of 
trustworthiness  in  Governments,  it  will  cease.  So  long  as 
it  exists,  the  phenomena  of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  arti- 
cles used  for  currency  are  mingled  with  those  proper  to 
currency  itself,  in  an  almost  inextricable  manner :  and  the 
market  worth  of  bullion  is  affected  by  multitudinous 
accidental  circumstances,  which  have  been  traced,  with 
more  or  less  success,  by  writers  on  commercial  operations : 
but  with  these  variations  the  true  political  economist  has 
no  more  to  do  than  an  engineer,  fortifying  a  harbour  of 
refuge  against  Atlantic  tide,  has  to  concern  himself  with 
the  cries  or  quarrels  of  children  who  dig  pools  with  their 
fingers  for  its  streams  among  the  sand. 

26.  IIL — ^Riches.  According  to  the  various  industry, 
capacity,  good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men,  they  obtain 
greater  or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon,  the  wealth  of 
the  world. 

The  inequalities  between  these  shares,  always  in  some 
d^ree  just  and  necessary,  may  be  either  restrained  by 
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kw  or  drcnmstaDce  within  certain  limits;  or  may  in- 
crease indefinitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  pnt  npon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger,  shrewder,  or 
more  covetons  men,  these  differences  become  ultimately 
enormous.  But  as  soon  as  they  become  so  distinct  in 
their  extremes  as  that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be  manifest 
redundance  of  possession,  and  on  the  other  manifest  pres- 
sure of  need, — the  terms  ^riches"  and  ^poverty"  are 
used  to  express  the  opposite  states ;  being  contrary  only 
as  the  terms  ^warmth"  and  ^^cold"  are  contraries,  of 
which  neither  implies  an  actual  degree,  but  only  a  rela- 
tion to  other  degrees,  of  temperature. 

27.  Bespecting  riches,  the  economist  has  to  inquire, 
first,  into  the  advisable  modes  of  their  collection ;  secondly, 
into  the  advisable  modes  of  their  administration. 

Bespecting  the  collection  of  national  riches,  he  has  to 
inquire,  first,  whether  he  is  justified  in  calling  the  nation 
rich,  if  the  quantity  of  wealth  it  possesses  relatively  to  the 
wealth  of  other  nations,  be  large;  irrespectively  of  the 
manner  of  its  distribution.  Or  does  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution in  any  wise  affect  the  nature  of  the  richest  Thus, 
if  the  king  alone  be  rich — suppose  Orcesus  or  Mausolus — 
are  the  Lydlans  or  Carians  therefore  a  rich  nation  t  Or 
if  a  few  slave-masters  are  rich,  and  the  nation  is  other- 
wise composed  of  slaves,  is  it  to  be  called  a  rich  nation  t 
For  if  not,  and  the  ideas  of  a  (pertain  mode  of  distribution 
or  operation  in  the  riches,  and  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  free- 
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(^om  in  die  piople,  enter  into  our  idea  of  riches  as  attri- 
buted to  a  people,  we  ahall  have  to  define  the  degree  of 
flaency,  or  circulative  character  which  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  common  wealth ;  and  the  degree  of  indepen- 
dence of  action  required  in  its  possessors.  Questions 
which  look  as  if  they  would  take  time  in  answering.* 

28.  And  farther.  Since  the  inequality,  which  is  the 
condition  of  riches,  may  be  established  in  two  opposite 
modes — ^namely,  by  increase  of  possession  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  decrease  of  it  on  the  other — ^we  have  to  inquire^ 
with  respect  to  any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely  in  what 
manner  the  correlative  poverty  was  produced :  that  is  to 
say,  whether  by  being  surpassed  only,  or  being  depressed 
also ;  and  if  by  being  depressed,  what  are  the  advantages, 
or  the  contrary,  conceivable  in  the  depression.  For  in- 
stance, it  being  one  of  the  commonest  advantages  of  being 
rich  to  entertain  a  number  of  servants,  we  have  to  inquire, 
on  the  one  side,  what  economical  process  produced  the 
riches  of  the  master ;  and  on  the  other,  what  economical 
process  produced  the  poverty  of  the  persons  who  serve 
him ;  and  what  advantages  each,  on  his  own  side,  derives 
from  the  result 

29.  These  being  the  main  questions  touching  the  ool- 


[  *  I  regret  the  ironical  manner  in  whioh  this  pMsage,  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  matter  of  it,  was  written.  The  giat  of  it  ia,  that  the 
first  of  all  inqniriea  reapeoting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  ia  not,  how 
much  it  haa;  but  whether  it  is  in  a  form  that  can  be  naed,  and  in  the 
poMOMJon  of  peraona  who  can  nae  it  ] 
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lection  of  licheB,  the  next^  or  last,  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
into  their  administration. 

Their  poesession  involves  three  great  economical  powers 
which  require  separate  examination :  namely,  the  powers 
of  selection,  direction*  and  provision. 

The  power  of  Sblbctiok  relates  to  things  of  which  the 
sapply  is  limited  (as  the  supply  of  best  things  is  always). 
Wheu  it  becomes  matter  of  question  to  whom  such  things 
are  to  belong,  the  richest  person  has  necessarily  the  first 
ehoioe,  Tmless  some  arbitrary  mode  of  distribution  be 
otherwise  determined  upon.  The  business  of  the  econo- 
mist is  to  show  how  this  choice  may  be  a  wise  one. 

The  power  of  Dibbotiok  arises  out  of  the  necessary 
relation  of  rich  men  to  poor,  which  ultimately,  in  one 
way  or  another,  involves  the  direction  of,  or  authority 
over,  the  labour  of  the  poor;  and  this  nearly  as  much 
over  their  mental  as  their  bodily  labour.  The  business 
of  the  economist  is  to  show  how  this  direction  may  be  a 
Just  one. 

The  power  of  Pbovision  is  dependent  upon  the  re- 
dundance of  wealth,  which  may  of  course  by  active 
persons  be  made  available  in  preparation  for  future  work 
or  future  profit ;  in  which  function  riches  have  generally 
received  the  name  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  head-,  or 
source-materiaL  The  business  of  the  economist  is  tc 
show  how  this  provision  may  be  a  Distant  one. 

SO.  The  examination  of  these  three  functions  of  riches 
will  embrace  every  final  problem  of  political  economy;—* 
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and,  above,  or  before  all,  this  curions  and  vital  problem, 
— ^whetlier,  since  the  wholesome  action  of  riches  in  these 
three  f  anctions  will  depend  (it  appears),  on  the  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Farsightedness  of  the  holders ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  assumed  that  persons  primarily  rich, 
must  therefore  be  just  and  wise, — ^it  may  not  be  ulti- 
mately possible  so,  or  somewhat  so,  to  arrange  matters, 
as  that  persons  primarily  just  and  wise,  should  therefore 
be  rich) 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  the  inquiry  before  us, 
I  shall  not  limit  myself  to  any  consecutive  following  of 
it,  having  hardly  any  good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete 
so  laborious  a  work  as  it  must  prove  to  me;  but  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  have  leisure,  shall  endeavour  to  carry  for- 
ward this  part  or  that,  as  may  be  immediately  possible ; 
indicating  always  with  accuracy  the  place  which  the 
particular  essay  will  or  should  take  in  the  completed 
•ystem. 
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31.  Thb  first  diapter  having  oonBisted  of  little  more 
than  definition  of  terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expand 
and  illustrate  the  given  definitions. 

The  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  the  nature  of 
wealth,  namely,  that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  valne 
developed  by  a  vital  power,  is  directly  opposed  to  two 
nearly  universal  conceptions  of  .wealth.  In  the  assertion 
that  value  is  primarily  intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea  that 
anything  which  is  an  object  of  desire  to  nmnbers«  and  is 
limited  in  quantity,  so  as  to  have  rated  worth  in  exchange, 
may  be  called,  or  virtually  become,  wealth.  And  in  the 
assertion  that  value  is,  secondarily,  dependent  upon  power 
in  the  possessor,  it  opposes  the  idea  that  the  worth  of 
things  depends  on  the  demand  for  them,  instead  of  on 
the  use  of  them.  Before  going  &rther,  we  will  make 
these  two  positions  clearer. 

32.  I.  First.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic,  and  is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  judgment  of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
the  case  of  things  affecting  the  body ;  we  know,  that  no 
force  of  fantasy  will  make  stones  nourishing,  or  poison 
jmocent;  but  it  is  less  apparent  in  things  affecting  the 
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mind.  We  are  easily — perhaps  willingly — ^misled  by  the 
appearance  of  beneficial  results  obtained  by  industries 
addressed  wholly  to  the  gratification  of  fanciful  desire ; 
and  apt  to  suppose  tiiat  whatever  is  widely  coveted, 
dearly  bought,  and  pleasurable  in  possession,  must  be 
included  in  our  definition  of  wealth.  It  is  the  more 
difficult  to  quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because  many 
things  which  are  true  wealth  in  moderate  use,  become 
false  wealth  in  immoderate ;  and  many  things  are  mixed 
of  good  and  evil, — ^as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art^ — 
out  of  which  one  person  will  get  the  good,  and  another 
the  evil ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  fixed  good 
or  evil  in  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in  the  view 
taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and  good  are  fixed;  in 
essence,  and  in  proportion.  And  in  things  in  which  evil 
depends  upon  excess,  the  point  of  excess,  though  inde- 
finable, is  fixed ;  and  the  power  of  the  thing  is  on  the 
hither  side  for  good,  and  on  the  farther  side  for  evil. 
And  in  all  cases  this  power  is  inherent,  not  dependent 
on  opinion  or  choice.  Our  thoughts  of  things  neither 
make,  nor  mar  their  eternal  force;  nor — ^which  is  the 
most  serious  point  for  future  consideration — can  they 
prevent  the  effect  of  it  (within  certain  limits)  upon 
ourselves. 

33.  Therefore,  the  object  of  any  special  analysis  of 
wealth  will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate  what  is  service- 
able, as  to  distinguish  what  is  destnictive ;  and  to  show 
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that  it  is  inevitably  destmctiye ;  that  to  receive  pleasure 
from  an  evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from,  or  alter  the  evil 
of  it,  but  to  be  altered  by  it;  that  is,  to  suffer  from  it  to 
the  utmost,  having  our  own  nature,  in  that  degree,  made 
evil  also.  And  it  may  be  shown  farther,  that,  through 
whatever  length  of  time  or  subtleties  of  connexion  the 
harm  is  accomplished,  (being  also  less  or  more  according 
to  the  fineness  and  woith  of  the  humanity  on  which  it  is 
wrought),  still,  nothing  but  hann  ever  comes  of  a  bad 
thing. 

34  So  that,  in  sum,  the  term  wealth  is  never  to  be 
attached  to  the  accidental  object  of  a  morbid  desire,  but 
only  to  the  constant  object  of  a  legitimate  onf.*  By  the 
fury  of  ignorance,  and  fitf ulness  of  caprice,  large  interests 
may  be  continually  attached  to  things  unserviceable  or 
hurtful ;  if  their  nature  could  be  altered  by  our  passions, 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  would  remain,  what  it 
has  been  hitherto  among  us,  the  weighing  of  clouds,  and 
the  portioning  out  of  shadows.  But  of  ignorance  tliere 
is  no  science;  and  of  caprice  no  law.  Their  disturbing 
forces  interfere  with  the  operations  of  faithful  Economy, 
but  have  nothing  in  common  with  them:  she,  the  calm 
arbiter  of  national  destiny,  regards  only  essential  power 
for   good    in  all  that  she  accumulates,  and  alike  dis- 


[*  Bemember  oarefally  this  gtatoment,  that  Wealth  ooiuistB  only  in 
the  things  which  the  nature  of  hnmanil^  has  rendered  in  aU  ages,  and 
must  render  in  all  ages  to  come,  (that  is  what  I  meant  bj  **  eonstant'Of 
the  objects  of  legitimate  desiie.    And  see  Appendix  IL] 
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dam»  the  wanderings*  of  imagination,  and  the  thints  oi 


35.  n.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that  wealth  is  not  only 
intrinsic,  bat  dependent,  in  order  to  become  effectual,  on 
a  given  degree  of  vital  power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed 
to  another  popular  view  of  wealth; — ^namely,  that  though 
it  may  always  be  constituted  by  caprice,  it  is,  when  so 
constituted,  a  substantial  thing,  of  which  given  quantities 
may  be  counted  as  existing  here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable 
at  rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three  errors.  The  first  and  chief 
is  the  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  exchangeableness  of 
commodity,  or  effective  demand  for  it,  depends  on  the 
sum  of  capacity  for  its  use  existing,  here  or  elsewhere. 
The  book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture  we  take  no  delight 
in,  may  indeed  be  called  part  of  our  wealtJi,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  power  of  exchanging  eitlier  for  something  we 
like  better.  But  our  power  of  effecting  such  exchange, 
and  yet  more,  of  effecting  it  to  advantage,  depends  abso 
lutely  on  the  number  of  accessible  persons  who  can  un- 
derstand the  book,  or  enjoy  the  painting,  and  who  will 
dispute  the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the  actual  worth 
of  either,  even  to  us,  depends  no  more  on  their  essential 
goodness  than  on  the  capacity  existing  somewhere  for  the 
perception  of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in  any  completed  system 
of  production  to  think  of  obtaining  one  without  the  other. 

[*  The  Wandminffiy  obeerre,  not  the  Bight  goingB,  of  ImagliuUiaD. 
She  ie  veijr  fur  from  despumg  these.] 
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So  that,  though  the  trae  political  economist  knows  that 
oo-existence  of  capacity  for  use  with  temporary  posseesiou 
cannot  be  always  secured,  the  final  fact,  on  which  he 
bases  all  action  and  administration,  is  that,  in  the  whole 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he  has  to  deal  with,  for  every 
atom  of  intrinsic  value  produced  he  must  with  exactest 
dhemistiy  produce  its  twin  atom  of  acceptant  digestion, 
or  understanding  capacity;  or,  in  the  degree  of  his  failure, 
he  has  no  wealth.  Nature's  challenge  to  us  is,  in  earnest, 
as  the  Assyrians  mock ;  ^^  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand 
horses,  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon 
them."  Bavieca's  paces  are  brave,  if  tlie  Cid  backs  him ; 
but  woe  to  us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of  capacity,  wearing 
the  armour  of  it,  for  capacity  itself,  for  so  all  procession, 
however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it,  is  to  the  tomb. 

36.  The  second  error  in  this  popular  view  of  wealth  is, 
that  in  giving  the  name  of  wealth  to  things  which  we  can- 
not use,  we  in  reality  confuse  wealth  with  money.  The 
land  we  have  no  skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which  is  sealed 
to  us,  or  dress  which  is  superfluous,  may  indeed  be  ex- 
changeable, but  as  such  are  nothing  more  than  a  cumbrous 
form  of  bank-note,  of  doubtful  or  slow  convertibility.  As 
long  as  we  retain  possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep  our 
bank-notes  in  the  shape  of  gravel  or  clay,  of  book-leaves, 
or  of  embroidered  tissua  Circumstances  may,  perhaps, 
render  such  forms  the  safest,  or  a  certain  complacency 
may  attach  to  the  exhibition  of  them ;  into  both  these  ad- 
vantages we  shall  inquire  afterwards ;  I  wish  the  reader 
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only  to  observe  here,  that  exchangeable  properly  which  we 
cannot  use  is,  to  us  personally,  merely  one  of  the  forms 
of  money,  not  of  wealth. 

37.  The  third  error  in  the  popular  view  is  the  confusion 
of  Guardianship  with  Possession ;  the  real  state  of  men 
of  property  being,  too  commonly,  that  of  curators,  not 
possessors,  of  wealth. 

A  man's  power  over  his  property  is  at  the  widest  range 
of  it,  fivefold ;  it  is  power  of  Use,  for  himself.  Adminis- 
tration, to  others.  Ostentation,  Destruction,  or  Bequest : 
and  possession  is  in  use  only,  which  for  each  man  is  sternly 
limited ;  so  that  such  things,  and  so  much  of  them  as  he 
can  use,  are,  indeed,  well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are  ill  for  him,  or  UltK* 
Plunged  to  the  lips  in  Orinoco,  he  shall  drink  to  his  thirst 
measure ;  more,  at  his  peril :  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his 
lands,  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger  measure ;  more,  at  his 
peril.  He  cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once ;  a  few  balea 
of  silk  or  wool  will  suflSce  for  the  fabric  of  all  the  clothea 
lie  can  ever  wear,  and  a  few  books  will  probably  hold  all 
the  furniture  good  for  his  brain.  Beyond  these,  in  the 
best  of  us  but  narrow,  capacities,  wo  have  but  the  power 
of  administering,  or  97?^admini8tering,  wealth:  (that  ia 
to  say,  distributing,  lending,  or  increasing  it) ;— of  exhibit- 
ing it  (as  in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  furniture),— of 
destroying,  or,  finally,  of  bequeathing  it.  And  with  mul- 
titudes  of  rich-  men,  administration  degenerates  into 
*  /fiM  Appendix  IIL 
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cnratorship ;  they  merely  hold  their  property  in  chai^,  as 
TmsteeB,  for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  persons  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  delivered  npon  their  death;  and  the 
position,  explained  in  clear  terms,  would  hardly  seem  a 
covetable  one.  What  would  be  the  probable  feelings  of  a 
youth,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the  career  hoped 
for  him  was  proposed  in  terms  such  as  these:  "  You  must 
work  unremittingly,  and  with  your  utmost  intelligence, 
during  all  your  available  years,  you  will  thus  accumulate 
wealth  to  a  large  amount ;  but  you  must  touch  none  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  your  support.  Whatever  sums 
you  gain,  beyond  those  required  for  your  decent  and  mode- 
rate maintenance,  and  whatever  beautiful  things  you  may 
obtain  possession  of,  shall  be  properly  taken  care  of  by 
servants,  for  whose  maintenance  you  will  be  charged,  and 
whom  you  will  have  the  trouble  of  superintending,  and 
on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have  the  power  of  determin- 
ing to  whom  the  accumulated  property  shall  belong,  or  to 
what  purposes  be  applied." 

38.  The  labour  of  life,  under  such  conditions,  would 
probably  be  neither  zealous  nor  cheerful;  yet  the  only 
difference  between  this  position  and  that  of  the  ordinary 
capitalist  is  the  power  which  the  latter  supposes  himself 
to  possess,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  others,  of 
spending  his  money  at  any  moment  This  pleasure,  taken 
in  the  imoffination  of  power  topartwiA  that  toith  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  pcutting^  is  one  of  the  most 
curious,  though  commonest  forms  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
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tasm  of  Wealth.  But  the  political  economist  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  idealism,  and  looks  only  to  the  practical 
issue  of  it — namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth,  in  such 
temper,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mechanical  means 
of  collection ;  or  as  a  money-chest  with  a  slit  in  it,  not  only 
receptant  but  suctional,  set  in  the  public  thoroughfare ; — 
chest  of  which  only  Death  has  the  key,  and  evil  Chance 
the  distribution  of  the  contents.  In  his  function  of 
Lender  (which,  however,  is  one  of  administration,  not  ufie, 
as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned),  the  capitalist  takes, 
indeed,  a  more  interesting  aspect ;  but  even  in  that  func- 
tion, his  relations  with  the  state  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  mechanism  for  the  convenient  contraction  of  debt ; 
— ^a  function  the  more  mischievous,  because  a  nation  inva- 
riably appeases  its  conscience  with  respect  to  an  unjusti- 
fiable expense,  by  meeting  it  with  borrowed  funds,  ex- 
presses its  repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  by 
letting  its  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money,  and  always 
leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for  the  work  which  will  be 
of  the  least  advantage  to  them.* 

39.  Quit  of  these  three  sources  of  misconception,  tlie 
reader  will  have  little  farther  difficulty  in  apprehending 
the  real  nature  of  Effectual  value.  He  may,  however,  at 
iirst  not  without  surprise,  perceive  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  his  acceptance  of  the  definition.     For  if  the 

[  •  I  would  beg  the  reader's  yeiy  dose  attentioa  to  these  87tih  and 
88th  paragraphs.  It  would  be  weU  if  a  dogged  coaviotion  could  be 
enf oroed  on  nations,  as  on  individnals,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  whal 
thej  cannot  at  present  pay  for,  they  should  not  at  present  haye.] 
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actual  existence  of  wealth  be  dependent  on  the  power 
of  its  possessor,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  wealth  held  by 
the  nation,  instead  of  being  constant  or  calculable,  varies 
hourly,  nay,  momentarily,  with  the  number  and  character 
of  its  holders  I  and  that  in  changing  hands,  it  changes  in 
quantity.  And  farther,  since  the  worth  of  the  currency 
is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  material  wealth  which  it  re- 
presents, if  the  snm  of  the  wealth  changes,  the  woilh  of 
the  currency  changes.  And  thus  both  the  sum  of  the 
property,  and  power  of  the  currency,  of  the  state,  vary 
momentarily  as  the  character  and  number  of  the  holders. 
And  not  only  so,  but  different  rates  and  kinds  of  variation 
are  caused  by  the  character  of  the  holders  of  different 
kinds  of  wealth.  The  transitions  of  value  caused  by  the 
character  of  the  holders  of  land  differ  in  mode  from  those 
caused  by  character  in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and  these 
again  from  those  caused  by  character  in  holders  of  ma- 
chinery or  other  working  capital.  But  we  cannot  examine 
these  spedial  phenomena  of  any  kind  of  wealth  until  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  true  currency  ex- 
presses them;  and  of  the  resulting  modes  in  which  the 
cost  and  price  of  any  article  are  related  to  its  value.  To 
obtain  this  we  must  approach  the  subject  in  its  firat 
elements. 

40.  Let  ns  suppose  a  national  store  of  wealth,  composed 
of  material  things  either  useful,  or  belived  to  be  so,  taken 
chaige  of  by  the  Government,*  and  that  every  workmaUi 
*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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having  produced  any  article  involying  labour  in  its  pro« 
dnction,  and  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  nee,  brings  ii 
to  add  to  this  store,  receiving  from  the  Government,  in  ex- 
change, an  order  either  for  the  return  of  the  thing  itself, 
or  of  its  equivalent  in  other  things,  such  as  he  may  choose 
out  of  the  store,  at  any  time  when  he  needs  them.  The 
question  of  equivalence  itself  (how  much  wine  a  man  is  to 
receive  in  return  for  so  much  com,  or  how  much  coal  in 
return  for  so  much  iron)  is  a  quite  separate  one,  which  we 
will  examine  presently.  For  the  time,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  this  equivalence  has  been  determined,  and  that  the 
Government  order,  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  weight  of  any 
article  (called,  suppose  a),  is  either  for  the  return  of  that 
weight  of  the  article  itself,  or  of  another  fixed  weight  of 
the  article  2,  or  another  of  the  article  o,  and  so  on. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  labourer  speedily  and  continu- 
ally presents  these  general  orders,  or,  in  common  language, 
^^  spends  the  money,"  he  has  neither  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  nor  his  own,  except  in  so  &r  as  he 
may  have  produced  useful  and  consumed  useless  articles, 
or  vice  versd.  But  if  he  does  not  use,  or  uses  in  part  only, 
the  orders  he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some  portion  of 
them;  and  thus  every  day  bringing  his  contribution  to 
the  national  store,  lays  by  some  per-centage  of  the  orders 
received  in  exchange  for  it,  he  increases  the  national 
wealth  daily  by  as  much  as  he  does  not  use  of  the  received 
order,  and  to  the  same  amount  accumulates  a  monetary 
claim  on  the  Government    It  is,  of  ccurse,  always  in  his 
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power,  as  it  is  his  legal  right,  to  bring  forward  this  acca- 
malation  of  claim,  and  at  once  to  consume,  destroy,  or 
distribute^  the  som  of  his  wealth*  Supposing  he  never 
does  so,  but  dies,  leaving  his  claim  to  others,  he  has  en- 
riched the  State  during  his  life  by  the  quantity  of  wealth 
over  which  that  claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other  words,  ren- 
dered so  much  additional  life  possible  in  the  State,  of 
which  additional  life  he  bequeaths  the  immediate  possi 
bility  to  those  whom  he  invests  with  his  claim.  Supposing 
him  to  cancel  the  claim,  he  would  distribute  this  possi-. 
bility  of  life  among  the  nation  at  lai^. 

41.  We  hitherto  consider  the  Government  itself  as  sim- 
ply a  conservative  power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it 

But  a  Government  may  be  more  or  less  than  a  conser- 
vative power.  It  may  be  either  an  improving,  or  destruc- 
tive one. 

If  it  be  an  improving  power,  using  all  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  nation  is  en- 
riched in  root  and  branch  at  once,  and  the  Government 
IB  enabled,  for  every  order  presented,  to  return  a  quantity 
of  wealth  greater  than  the  order  was  written  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  fructification  obtained  in  the  inte^;im.  This 
ability  may  be  either  concealed,  in  which  case  the  cur 
rency  does  not  completely  r^resent  the  wealth  of  tlie 
country,  or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  continual  pay- 
ment of  the  excess  of  value  on  each  order,  in  which  case 
there  is  (irrespectively,  observe,  of  collateral  results  after^ 
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wards  to  be  examined)  a  perpetual  rise  in  the  worth  of 
the  currency,  that  is  to  say,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all 
articles  represented  by  it. 

42.  But  if  the  Govemmeut  be  destmctive,  or  a  con- 
suming power,  it  becomes  unable  to  return  the  value 
received  on  the  presentation  of  the  order. 

This  inability  may.  either  be  concealed  by  meeting 
demands  to  the  full,  until  it  isBue  in  bankruptcy,  or  in 
some  form  of  national  debt; — or  it  may  be  concealed 
.during  oscillatory  movements  between  destructiveness 
and  productiveness,  which  result  on  the  whole  in  stabil- 
ity;— or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  consistent  return 
of  less  than  value  received  on  each  presented  order,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  consistent  fall  in  the  worth  of  the 
currency,  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the  things  represented  by  it 

43.  Now,  if  for  this  conception  of  a  central  Govern- 
ment, we  substitute  that  of  a  body  of  persons  occupied  in 
industrial  pursuits,  of  whom'  each  adds  in  his  private 
capacity  to  the  common  store,  we  at  once  obtain  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  actual  condition  of  a  civilized  mercan- 
tile community,  from  which  approximation  we  might 
easily  proceed  into  still  completer  analysis.  I  purpose, 
however,  to  arrive  at  every  result  by  the  gradual  expan* 
frion  of  the  simpler  conception ;  but  I  wish  the  reader  to 
observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  both  the  social  conditions 
tlms  supposed  (and  I  will  by  anticipation  say  also,  all 
possible  social  conditions),  agree  in  two  great  points; 
namely,  in  the  primal  importance  of  the  supposed  national 
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store  or  stock,  and  in  ita  destmctibility  or  improveability 
by  the  holders  of  it 

44.  L  Observe  that  in  both  conditions,  that  of  central 
Oovemment-holding,  and  diffused  private-holding,  the 
quantity  of  stock  is  of  the  same  national  moment  In  the 
one  case,  indeed,  its  amount  may  be  known  by  examina- 
tion of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  confided ;  in  the  other  it 
cannot  be  known  but  by  exposing  the  private  affairs  of 
every  individuaL  But,  known  or  unknown,  its  signifi- 
cance is  the  same  under  each  condition.  The  riches  of 
the  nation  consist  in  the  abundance,  and  their  wealth  de- 
pends on  the  nature,  of  this  store. 

45.  IL  In  the  second  place,  both  conditions,  (and  all 
other  possible  ones)  agree  in  the  destnictibility  or  iui- 
proveability  of  the  store  by  its  holders.  Whether  in  pri- 
vate hands,  or  under  Government  charge,  the  national 
store  may  be  daily  consumed,  or  daily  enlarged,  by  its 
possessors;  and  while  the  currency  remains  apparently 
unaltered,  the  property  it  represents  may  diminish  or  in- 
crease. 

46.  The  first  question,  then,  which  we  have  to  put  under 
our  simple  conception  of  central  Government,  uan.ely, 
^  What  store  has  it?"  is  one  of  equal  importance,  ^  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  State;  while  the 
second  question — namely,  "  Who  are  the  holders  of  the 
store  ?  "  involves  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  three  heads : 
2* 
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1.  What  18  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  population! 

3.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  curren<r^  t 
The  second  inquiry  into  two : 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the  store,  and  in  what  pro 
portions  t 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the  store,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  holders  of  the  curreney,)  and  in  what  proportions  ! 

We  will  examine  the  range  of  the  first  three  questions 
in  the  present  paper ;  of  the  two  following,  in  the  sequeL 

47.  L  Question  Febst.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
store  {  Has  the  nation  hitlierto  worked  for  and  gathered 
the  right  thing  or  the  wrong?  On  that  issue  rest  the 
possibilities  of  its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  a  society,  of  no  great 
extent,  occupied  in  procuring  and  laying  np  store  of 
corn,  wine,  wool,  silk,  and  other  such  preservable  mate- 
rials of  food  and  clothing;  and  that  it  has  a  currency 
representing  them.  Imagine  farther,  that  on  days  of 
festivity,  the  society,  discovering  itself  to  derive  satisfac- 
tion from  pyrotechnics,  gradually  turns  its  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  so  that  an 
increasing  number  of  labourers,  giving  what  time  they 
can  spare  to  this  branch  of  industry,  bring  increasing 
quantities  of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and  use  the 
general  orders  received  in  exchange  to  obtain  such  wine, 
wool,  or  com,  as  they  may  have  need  of.  The  currency 
remains    the    same,  and  represents  prec'sely  the  same 
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amount  of  material  in  the  store,  and  of  labour  spent  in 
producing  it  But  the  com  and  wine  gradually  yaiiiahi 
and  in  their  place,  as  gradually,  appear  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre, till  at  last  the  labourers  who  have  consumed  com 
and  supplied  nitre,  presenting'  on  a  festal  morning  some 
of  their  currency  to  obtain  materials  for  the  feast,  dis- 
cover that  no  amount  of  currency  will  command  anything 
Festive,  except  Fire.  The  supply  of  rockets  is  unlimited, 
but  that  of  food,  limited,  in  a  quite  final  manner;  and 
the  whole  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  society  represents 
an  infinite  power  of  detonation,  but  none  of  existence. 

48.  This  statement,  caricatured  as  it  niay  seem,  is  only 
exaggerated  in  assuming  the  persistence  of  the  folly  to 
extremity,  tmchecked,  as  in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the 
gradual  rise  in  price  of  food.  But  it  falls  short  of  the 
actual  facts  of  human  life  in  expression  of  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  folly  itself.  For  a  great  part  (the  reader 
would  not  believe  how  great  until  he  saw  the  statistics  in 
detail)  of  the  most  earnest  and  ingenious  industry  of  the 
world  is  spent  in  producing  munitions  of  war;  gathering, 
that  is  to  say  the  materials,  not  of  festive,  but  of  con- 
suming fire ;  filling  its  stores  with  all  power  oi  the  instra* 
ments  of  pain,  and  all  affluence  of  the  ministries  of  death. 
It  was  no  trae  Ti'ionfo  della  Morte*  which  men  have 
seen   and  feared   (sometimes  scarcely  feared)  so  long; 

[*  I  UtUe  thought,  what  Trionfo  deUa  Marts  woold  be,  for  this  yery 
•  cause,  and  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  dosing  words  of  the  47th  para- 
graph, oyer  the  fields  and  houses  of  Europe,  and  oyer  its  fairest  oitj-'* 
within  seven  years  from  the  day  I  wrote  it.] 
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whorein  he  brotight  tihem  rest  from  their  labours.  We 
see,  and  share,  another  and  higher  form  of  his  triumph 
now.  Task-master,  instead  of  Beleaser,  he  rules  the  dust 
of  the  arena  no  less  than  of  the  tomb ;  and,  content  once 
in  the  grave  whither  man  went,  to  make  his  works  to 
cease  and  his  devices  to  vanish, — ^now,  in  the  busy  city 
and  on  the  serviceable  sea,  makes  his  work  to  increase, 
and  his  devices  to  multiply. 

49.  To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative  power  of  labour, 
spent  in  producing  means  of  destruction,  we  have  to  add, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  what- 
ever more  insidious  waste  of  toil  there  is  in  production  of 
unnecessary  luxury.  Such  and  such  an  occupation  (it  is 
said)  supports  so  many  labourers,  because  so  many  obtain 
wages  in  following  it;  but  it  is  never  considered  that 
unless  there  be  a  supporting  power  in  the  product  of  the 
occupation,  the  wages  given  to  one  man  are  merely  with- 
drawn from  another.  We  cannot  say  of  any  trade  that 
it  maintains  such  and  such  a  number  of  persons,  unless 
we  know  how  and  where  the  money,  now  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  its  produce,  would  have  been  spent,  if  that 
produce  had  not  been  manufactured.  *  The  purchasing 
funds  truly  support  a  number  of  people  in  making  This; 
but  (probably)  leave  unsupported  an  equal  number  who 
are  making,  or  could  have  made  That.  The  manufao- 
lurers  of  small  watches  thrive  at  Geneva ; — ^it  is  well ; — 
but  where  would  the  money  spent  on  small  watches  have' 
gone,  had  there  been  no  small  watches  to  buy? 
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50.  If  the  80  frequently  uttered  aphorism  of  mercantile 
economy — "  labour  is  limited  by  capital/'  were  true,  this 
question  would  be  a  definite  one.  But  it  is  untrue;  and 
that  widely.  Out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages, 
more  or  less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  will  with  which  we  can  inspire  the  workman ;  and  the 
true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in  the  limit  of  this  moral 
stimulus  of  the  will,  and  of  the  bodily  power.  In  an 
ultimate,  but  entirely  unpractical  sense,  labour  is  limited 
by  capital,  as  it  is  by  matter — ^that  is  to  say,  where  there 
is  no  material,  there  can  be  no  work, — ^but  in  the  practical 
sense,  labour  is  limited  only  by  the  great  original  capital 
of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even  in  the  most  artificial 
relations  of  commerce,  labour  is  to  capital  as  fire  to  fuel : 
out  of  BO  much  fuel,  you  caai  have  only  so  much  fire;  but 
out  of  so  much  fuel  you  shall  have  so  much  fire, — not  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  combustible,  but  to  the  force  of 
wind  that  fans  and  water  that  quenches;  and  the  appliance 
of  botL  And  labour  is  furthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not 
so  much  by  added  fuel,  as  by  admitted  air.* 

51.  For  which  reasons,  I  had  to  insert,  in  §49,  the  quali- 
fying "  probably;"  for  it  can  never  be  said  positively  that 
the  purchase-money,  or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  with- 
drawn from  some  other  trade.    The  object  itself  may  be 

[*  The  meaning  of  whioh  is,  that  70a  may  spend  a  great  deal  of 
mon^,  and  get  very  little  work  for  it,  and  that  little  bad ;  bat  having 
good  *'  air,**  or  **  spirit,**  to  put  life  into  it,  with  vezy  little  money,  yoa 
may  get  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  aU  good ;  which,  obserre,  is  an 
arlthmfltioal,  not  at  all  a  poetical  or  viaionaiy  oiroomstanoe.] 
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the  stimnltiB  of  the  prodaction  of  the  money  which  bajB  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  work  by  which  the  purchaser  obtained 
the  means  of  buying  it,  would  not  have  been  done  by  him 
unless  he  had  wanted  that  particular  thing.  And  the  pro- 
duction of  any  article  not  intrinsically  (nor  in  the  process 
of  manufacture)  injurious,  is  useful,  if  the  desire  of  it 
causes  productive  labour  in  other  directions. 

52.  In  the  national  store,  therefore,  the  presence  of 
things  intrinsically  valueless  does  not  imply  an  entirely 
correlative  absence  of  things  valuable.  We  cannot  be 
certain  that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity  has  been  di- 
verted from  reality,  and  that  for  every  bad  thing  produced, 
a  precious  tiling  has  been  lost.  In  great  measure,  the  vain 
things  represent  the  results  of  roused  indolence;  they 
have  been  carved,  as  toys,  in  extra  time ;  and,  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  lAthing  else  would  have  been  made. 
Even  to  munitions  of  war  this  principle  applies;  they 
partly  represent  the  work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
made  spears,  would  never  have  made  pruning  hooks,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  any  activities  but  those  of  contest 

53.  Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  store  has  to  be 
considered  under  two  main  lights ;  the  one,  that  of  its  im- 
niediate  and  actual  utility;  the  other,  that  of  the  past 
national  character  which  it  signifies  by  its  production,  and 
future  character  which  it  must  develop  by  its  use.  And 
the  issue  of  this  investigation  will  be  to  show  us  that 

Economy  does  not  depend  merely  on  principles  of 
^demand  and  supply,"  but   primarily  on  what  is  de* 
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jnanded,  and  what  is  supplied ;  which  I  will  beg  of  you 
to  obBeire,  and  take  to  heart 

64.  n.  QuxsTioK  Sboond. — What  is  the  qnantitj  of  tho 
store,  in  relation  to  the  population  t 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
accurate  form  in  which  this  qnestion  has  to  be  pnt  is — 
'^  What  quantity  of  each  article  composing  the  store  ex- 
ists in  proportion  to  the  real  need  for  it  by  the  population  t " 
But  we  shall  for  the  time  assume,  in  order  to  keep  all  our 
terms  at  the  simplest,  that  the  store  is  wholly  composed 
of  useful  articles,  and  accurately  proportioned  to  the  seve- 
ral needs  for  them« 

Kow  it  cannot  be  assumed,  because  the  store  is  large  in 
p  <;portiou  to  the  number  of  the  people,  that  the  people 
must  be  in  comfort;  nor  because  it  is  small,  that  they 
must  be  in  distress.  An  active  and  economical  race 
always  produces  more  than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so)  in  competence  on  the  produce  of  its 
daily  labour.  The  quantity  of  its  store,  great  or  small,  is 
therefore  in  many  respects  indifFerent  to  it,  and  cannot  be 
inferred  from  its  aspect.  Similarly  an  inactive  and  waste- 
ful popula'-ion,  which  cannot  live  by  its  daily  labour,  but 
ifi  dependent,  partly  or  wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store, 
may  be  (by  various  difficulties,  hereafter  to  be  examined, 
in  realizing  or  getting  at  such  store)  retained  in  a  state  of 
abject  diatress,  though  its  possessions  may  be  immense. 
But  the  results  always  involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store 
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are,  the  commercial  power  of  the  nation,  its  secoritj,  and 
its  mental  qjiaracter.  Its  commercial  power,  in  that  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  its  store,  may  be  the  extent  of  its 
dealings;  its  security,  in  that  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  store  are  its  means  of  sadden  exertion  or  sustained 
endurance ;  and  its  character,  in  that  certain  conditions  of 
civilization  cannot  be  attained  without  permanent  and 
continually  accumulating  store,  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
and  of  peculiar  nature.* 

55.  Now,  seeing  that  these  three  advantages  arise  from 
largeness  of  store  in  proportion  to  population,  the  question 
arises  immediately,  ^^  Given  the  store — is  tiie  nation  enriched 
by  diminution  of  its  numbers?  Are  a  successful  national 
speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  economically  the  same  thing  t 

This  is  in  part  a  sophistical  question ;  such  as  it  would 
be  to  ask  wheUier  a  man  was  richer  when  struck  by  disease 
which  must  limit  his  life  within  a  predicable  period,  than 
he  was  when  in  health.  He  is  enabled  to  enlarge  his  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  has  for  all  purposes  a  larger  sum  at  his 
immediate  disposal  (for,  given  the  fortune,  the  shorter  the 
life,  the  larger  the  annuity) ;  yet  no  man  considers  himself 
richer  because  he  is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

56.  The  logical  reply  is  that,  since  Wealth  is  by  defini- 
tion only  tiie  means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be  enriched 
by  its  own  mortality.  Or  in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more 
than  the  meat ;  and  existence  itself,  more  wealth  than  the 
means  of  existence.    Whence,  of  two  nations  who  have 

[*  More  eflpedally,  works  of  great  art.] 
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equal  storei  the  more  namerous  is  ti>  be  considered  the 
richer,  provided  the  type  of  the  inhabitant  be  as  high  (for, 
though  the  relative  bulk  of  their  store  be  less,  its  relative 
efidciency,  or  the  amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must  be 
greater).  But  if  the  type  of  the  population  be  deteri- 
orated by  increase  of  its  numbers,  we  have  evidence  of 
poverty  in  its  worst  influence;  and  then,  to  determine 
whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may  still  be  justifiably 
esteemed  rich,  we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number  of  the 
poor  against  that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale-work,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  determine,  first,  who  are  poor  and  who  are  rich ; 
nor  this  only,  but  also  how  poor  and  how  rich  they  are. 
Which  will  prove  a  curious  thermometrical  investigation ; 
for  we  shall  have  to  do  for  gold  and  for  silver,  what  we 
have  done  for  quicksilver;  —  determine,  namely,  their 
freezing-point,  their  zero,  their  temperate  and  fever-heat 
points;  finally,  their  vaporescent  point,  at  which  riches, 
sometimes  explosively,  as  lately  in  America,  ^^make  to 
themselves  wings :  *' — and  correspondently,  the  number  of 
d^rees  idow  zero  at  which  poverty,  ceasing  to  brace 
with  any  wholesome  cold,  bums  to  the  bone.* 


[*  The  mMning  of  that^  in  plain  English,  is,  that  we  miut  find  out 
how  far  poverty  and  riches  are  good  or  bad  for  people,  and  what  is  the 
differenoe  between  being  miserably  poor-HBO  as,  perhaps,  to  be  driren 
to  crime,  or  to  pass  life  in  suflfering^and  being  blessedly  poor,  in  the 
sense  meant  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt.  For  I  snppose  the  people 
who  beUeve  that  sermon,  do  not  think  (if  they  ever  honestly  ask  them- 
selves what  they  do  think),  either  that  Lnke  yl  94.  is  a  merely  poetloal 
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67.  For  the  performance  of  these  operations,  in  (lie 
strictest  sense  scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the  existing 
lo-called  "  science  "  of  Political  Economy ;  we  will  ask  it 
to  define  for  us  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  rich, 
and  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  poor ;  and  on  its 
own  terms — if  any  terms  it  can  pronounce — examine,  in 
our  prosperous  England,  how  many  rich  and  how  many 
poor  people  there  are ;  and  whether  the  quantity  and  in- 
tensity of  the  poverty  is  indeed  so  overbalanced  by  the 
quantity  and  intensity  of  wealth,  that  we  may  permit  our- 
selves a  luxurious  blindness  to  it,  and  call  ourselves,  com- 
placently, a  rich  country.  And  if  we  find  no  clear  defini- 
tion in  the  existing  science,  we  Mrill  endeavour  for  ourselves 
to  fix  the  true  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  to  apply  them.* 

58.  QuxBTiOK  Thibd.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  store 
in  relation  to  the  Currency  { 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth  of  the  currency,  ao 
far  as  dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
store,  may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  without  affecting  its 
worth  in  exchange.  The  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
represented  wealth  inay  be  unperceived,  and  the  currency 
may  be  taken  either  for  more  or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth. 
Usually  it  is  taken  for  much  more ;  and  its  power  in  ex* 

exdamation,  or  that  the  Beatltade  of  Fovertj  has  yet  been  attained  in 
-Bt.  Martin^B  Lane  and  other  back  streets  of  London.] 

[  *  Lazge  plans ! — Bight  jeaxs  are  gone,  and  nothing  done  yet.  But 
I  keep  mj  purpose  of  making  one  day  this  bahince,  or  want  of  ha1aiH)>^ 
▼  aiUe,  in  those  so  seldom  Ased  scales  of  Jnstioe.] 
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change,  or  credilrpower,  10  thus  increaeed  up  to  a  given 
strain  upon  its  relation  to  existing  wealth.  This  credit 
power  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  thoughts^  because  most 
sharply  present  to  the  experience,  of  a  mercantile  commn- 
nity :  but  the  conditions  of  its  stability  *  and  all  other  re- 
lations of  the  currency  to  the  material  store  are  entirely 
simple  in  principle,  if  not  in  action.  Far  other  than  sim< 
pie  are  the  relations  of  the  currency  to  the  available  labour 
which  it  ako  represents.  For  this  relation  is  involved  not 
only  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  number, 
but  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  mind, 
of  the  population.  Its  proportion  to  their  number,  and 
the  resulting  worth  of  currency,  are  calculable;  but  its 
proportion  to  their  will  for  labour  is  not.  The  worth  of 
the  piece  of  money  which  claims  a  giver  quantity  of  the 
etore  is,  in  exchange,  less  or  greater  according  to  the 

*  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  naed  for  the 
tone  of  money  by  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail  :— 

Qoali  dal  yento  le  gonfiate  Tele 
Gaggiono  arvolte,  poi  oh^  Talber  fiacoa 
Tal  cadde  a  terra  la  fiera  omdele. 

The  image  may  be  followed  oat,  like  aU  of  Dante^  into  as  dose  de* 
tail  as  the  reader  obooses.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger 
that  a  skilfnl  seaman  erer  oarries  all  the  canTas  his  spars  will  bear ; 
states  of  mercantile  langaor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  sail  in  a  oalm ;  of 
mercantQe  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs ;  and  mercantile  rain  is  in- 
stant on  the  breaking  of  the  mask 

[I  mean  by  credit-power,  the  general  impression  on  the  national 
mind  that  a  sorereign,  or  any  other  coin,  is  worth  so  much  bread  and 
choose  so  much  wine— so  maoh  horse  and  carriage— or  so  much  fine 
art :  it  may  be  really  worth,  when  tried,  less  or  more  than  is  thonght : 
the  thonght  of  it  is  the  credit-power.] 
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fadlitj  of  obtaining  the  Bame  qoantitj  of  tbe  same  thing 
without  haying  recourse  to  the  store.  In  other  words 
it  depends  on  the  immediate  Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing. 
Wc  must  now,  therefore,  complete  the  definition  of 
Uiese  terms. 

69.  All  cost  and  price  are  county  in  Labour.  We 
must  know  first,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  as  Labour. 

I  have  already  defined  labour  to  be  the  Contest  of  the 
life  of  man  with  an  opposite.  Literally,  it  is  the  quantity 
of  ^^  Lapse,"  loss,  or  failure  of  human  life,  caused  by  any 
effort  It  is  usually  confused  with  effort  itself,  or  the 
application  of  power  (opera);  but  there  is  much  effort 
which  is  merely  a  mode  of  recreation,  or  of  pleasure. 
The  most  beautiful  actions  of  the  haman  body,  and  the 
highest  results  of  the  human  intelligence,  are  conditions, 
or  achievements,  of  quite  unlaborious, — ^nay,  of  recrea* 
tive, — effort  But  labour  is  the  steering  in  effort  It 
is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quantity  of  de-feat,  whioh 
has  to  be  counted  against  every  Feat,  and  of  de-fect  which 
has  to  be  counted  against  every  Fact,  or  Deed  of  men. 
In  brief,  it  is  "  that  quantity  of  our  toil  which  we  die  in." 

We  might,  therefore,  d  jpriorij  conjecture  (as  we  shall 
ultimately  find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor  sold. 
Everything  else  is  bought  and  sold  for  Labour,  but 
labour  itself  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold  for  anything, 
being  priceless.*    The  idea  that  it  is  a  commodity  to  be 

*  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  bay,  nor  to  sdl  laboar, 
tmt  to  spare  it    Evezy  attempt  to  bay  or  sell  it  it,  in  the  oatoomei 
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lK)iight  or  sold,  IB  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Politico-Econo- 
mic fallacy. 

60.  This  being  the  nature  of  labour,  the  "Coet"  of 
anything  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessaiy  to  obtain 
it; — ^the  quantity  for  which,  or  at  which,  it  "stands" 
(constat).  It  is  literally  the  "  Constancy  ^'  of  the  thing  ;— 
you  shall  win  it — move  it — come  at  it,  for  no  less  than 
this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  measurable  (using  the  accurate 
Latin  terms)  only  in  "labor,"  not  in  "opera."*  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  work  a  thing  needs  to  produce  it ; 
it  matters  only  how  much  distress.  Generally  the  more 
the  power  it  requires,  the  less  the  distress ;  so  that  the 
noblest  works  of  man  cost  less  than  the  meanest. 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life,  is  either  of  the  IxKly, 
in  fatigue  or  pain ;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in  perse- 
verance of  search  for  things, — ^patience  in  waiting  for 

ineffectual ;  to  far  as  sacceBsfiil,  it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal ;  and  the 
pniohase-money  is  a  part  of  that  thirty  pieoes  which  bought,  fint  the. 
greatest  of  labooxs,  and  afterwards  the  burial-field  of  the  Stranger ; 
for  this  purchase-money,  being  in  its  reiy  Bmallnefls  or  Tileness  the 
exaotlj  measured  opposite  of  the  "  vilis  annona  amicomm,**  makes  aU 
men  strangezs  to  each  other. 

*  Cioero^s  distinction,  **  sordidi  qnsBstus,  qnomm  opezsa,  non  qnormn 
artes  emtmtur,"  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccnrate  in  expression, 
because  Cicero  did  not  praoticallj  know  how  mnch  operatiYe  dexterity 
is  neoeasary  in  aU  the  higher  arts ;  bat  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  in- 
calculable. Be  it  great  or  small,  the  *'*  cost "  of  the  mere  perfectness  of 
t^/ttch  In  a  hammer-stroke  of  Donatello's,  or  a  pendl-touch  of  Cor- 
z«ggio*s,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic. 

[Old  notes,  these,  more  embarrassmg  I  now  peroeiye,  than  elndda- 
toiy ;  bat  right,  and  worth  retaining.] 
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them, — ^foi-titade  or  degradation  in  suffering  for  them, 
and  the  like),  or  of  the  intellect  All  these  kinds  of  la- 
bour are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  general  term,  and 
the  quantity  of  labour  is  then  expressed  by  the  time  it 
lasts.  So  that  a  unit  of  labour  is  ^an  hour's  work"  or  a 
day's  work,  as  we  may  determine.* 

61.  Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  and  effectnaL  In- 
trinsic cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right  way ; 
effectual  cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  way  we 
set  about  it  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot  be  made  a  subject 
of  analytical  investigation,  being  only  partially  discover- 
able, and  that  by  long  experience.  Effectual  cost  is  all 
that  the  political  Economist  can  deal  with ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cost  of  the  thing  under  existing  circumstances,  and  by 
known  processes. 

Cost,  being  dependent  much  on  application  of  method, 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  work  for  it  It  is  easy  to  get  a 
little  of  some  things,  but  difficult  to  get  much ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  some  things  with  few  hands,  but  easy  to 
get  them  with  many. 

62.  The  cost  and  value  of  things,  however  difficult  to 
determine  accurately,  are  thus  both  dependent  on  aacer* 
tainable  physical  circum8tances.t 

*  Only  observe,  as  aome  lubonr  is  more  destnictive  of  Ufe  than  other 
labour,  the  hour  or  day  of  the  more  destnictiye  toil  ia  aappoaed  to  in- 
elude  proportionate  rest  Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  nsuaUjr  take 
■ach  rest,  except  in  death. 

t  There  ia,  therefore,  obaerre,  no  aach  thing  aa  eheapnesa  (in  tib« 
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Bnt  itLeirjmce  is  dependent  on  the  hnman  wilL 
Such  and  each  a  thing  ib  demonstrably  good  for  so 
much.    And  it  may  demonstrably  be  had  for  eo  mach. 

cammon  use  of  that  tenn),  without  wime  eiTcir  or  hoqiistioe.  A  thmg  is 
said  to  be  chei^,  not  becaofle  it  is  oommon,  bat  becaiue  it  is  sappoeed 
to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  ETezything  has  its  proper  and  tme  worth 
at  any  giyen  time,  in  relation  to  everything  else ;  and  at  that  worth 
should  be  bought  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer 
by  exactly  so  much  as  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at 
twopence  a  ixrand,  is  not  ^*  cheaper  **  than  wholesome  meat  at  seven- 
pence  a  pound ;  it  is  probably  much  dearer ;  but  if,  by  watching  your 
opportuniiy,  yon  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sizpenoe  a  pound,  it 
is  cheaper  to  you  by  a  penny,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller 
has  lost.  The  present  rage  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply 
and  Uterally  a  rage  f  dr  badness  of  all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to 
find  persons  whose  nocessities  will  force  them  to  let  you  have  more  than 
j<m  should  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  such  persons, 
and  in  huge  numbers ;  for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a  nation,  the 
more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheapness 
IB  thus  merely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,   a  condition   of   apparent  cheapness,  which  we 

bare  some  right  to  be  triumphant  in ;  namely,  the  real  reduction  in 

cost  of  articles  by  right  application  of  labour.     But  in  this  case  the 

article  is  only  cheap  with  reference  to  its  foTTn&r  price ;  the  so-called 

cheapness  is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation  of  contrast  between 

its  former  and  existing  prices.      So  soon  as  the   new  methods  of 

producing  the  artide  ore  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either 

cheap  or  dear,  at  the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  and  is  felt  to  be 

cheap  only  when  accident  enables  it  to  be  purchased  beneath  this  new 

value.      And  it  is  no  advantage  to  produce  the  article  more  easily, 

except  as  it  enables  you  to  multiply  your  population.     Cheapness  of 

this  kind  is  merely  the  discovery  that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on 

the  flame  ground ;  and  the  question  how  many  you  wiU  maintain  in 

proportion  to  your  additional  means,  remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms 

th*t  it  did  before. 

A  form  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  in  many  coses, 
witliomt  distress,  from  the  labour  of  a  population  where  food  is  redund- 
ant, or  where  the  labour  by  which  the  food  is  produced  leaves  mnob 
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But  it  remains  qaestionable,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
questionable,  whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative  one.  It  is  a  choice  to 
give  a  price  for  this,  rather  than  for  that; — a  resolution  tu 
have  the  thing,  if  getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  a 
better  thing.  Price  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on  tho 
cost  of  the  commodity  itself,  but  on  its  relation  to  the 
cost  of  every  other  attainable  thing. 

Farther.    The  jpower  of  choice  is  also  a  relative  one. 

It  depends  not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of  the  thing, 

but  on  everybody  else's  estimate;  therefore  on  the  number 

and  force  of  the  will  of  the  concurrent  buyers,  and  on  the 

idle  time  on  their  handB,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  prodaotioii  of 
*^ cheap**  articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  places  where 
the  labonr  is  unbalanced.  In  the  first  case,  the  just  balance  is  to  be 
effected  by  taking  labooreis  from  the  spot  where  pressare  exists,  and 
sending  them  to  that  where  food  is  redundant.  In  the  seoond,  the 
cheapness  is  a  local  accident,  advantageous  to  the  local  purchaaer,  dia 
advantageous  to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  ocnn- 
merce  to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  foJI 
advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  Ac. ,  ia 
always  counterbalanced,  in  due  time;,  by  natural  scarcity,  similarlj 
caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  government,  and  healthy  oommeroe,  so 
i»  provide  in  times  and  places  of  plenty  for  times  and  places  of  dearth, 
as  that  there  shaU  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a  disease  of 
clumsy  and  wanton  commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (p.  9)  to  be  the  quantify  of  labour 
which  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to 
consider  the  price  to  be  that  fixed  by  the  possessor,  because  the  pos- 
sessor has  absolute  power  of  refusing  sale,  whUe  the  purchaser  has  no 
absolute  power  of  compelling  it ;  but  the  effectual  or  madoofe  prioa  la 
that  at  whioh  their  estimates  coincide. 
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existing  quantity  of  the  thing  in  proporticn  to  that  nam- 
ber  and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anytliing  depends  on  four  variables. 

(1.)  Its  cost 

(2.)  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that  cost 

(3.)  Tlie  number  and  power  of  tlie  persons  who  want  it. 

(4.)  The  estimate  they  have  fonned  of  its  desirableness. 

Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so  far  as  it  is  contem- 
plated in  this  estimate ;  perhaps,  tlierefore,  not  at  alL 

63.  Now,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  price 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  assume  these 
four  quantities  to  be  known,  and  the  ^^  estimate  of  desir- 
ableness,'' commonly  called  the  Demand,  to  be  certain. 
We  will  take  the  number  of  persons  at  the  lowest  Let 
A  and  B  be  two  labourers  who  "  demand,"  that  is  to  toy, 
have  resolved  to  labour  for,  two  articles,  a  and  b.  Their 
demand  for  these  articles  (if  the  reader  likes  better,  he 
may  say  their  need)  is  to  be  conceived  as  absolute,  their 
existence  depending  on  the  getting  these  two  things. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  are  bread  and  fuel,  in  a 
cold  country,  and  let  a  represent  the  least  quantity  of 
bread,  and  b  the  least  quantity  of  fuel,  which  will  support 
a  man's  life  for  a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by  an  hour's 
labour,  but  b  only  by  two  hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour,  and  of  b  two  (cost,  by 

our  definition,  being  expressible  in  terms  of  time).    If, 

therefore,  each  man  worked  both  for  his  com  and  fuel, 

each  would  have  to  work  three  hours  a  day.    But  they 
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divide  the  labour  for  its  greater  ease.*  Then  if  A  worlH 
three  honrs,  he  produces  3  a,  which  ifo  one  a  more  than 
both  the  men  want.  And  if  B  works  three  honrs,  he  pro- 
duces only  li  J,  or  half  of  b  less  than  both  want  But  if 
A  work  three  hours  and  B  six,  A  has  3  a,  and  B  has  3  J, 
a  maintenance  in  the  right  proportion  for  both  for  a  day 
and  half;  so  that  each  might  take  half  a  day's  rest  But 
as  B  has  worked  double  time,  the  whole  of  this  day's  rest 
belongs  in  equity  to  him.  Therefore  the  just  exchange 
should  be,  A  giving  two  a  for  one  J,  has  one  a  and  one  h; 
— ^maintenance  for  a  day.  B  giving  one  h  for  two  a,  has 
two  a  and  two  h; — ^maintenance  for  two  days. 

But  B  cannot  i*e8t  on  the  second  day,  or  A  would  be 
left  without  the  article  which  B  produces.  Nor  is  there 
any  means  of  making  the  exchange  just,  unless  a  third 
labourer  is  called  in.  Then  one  workman,  A,  produces  a, 
and  two,  B  and  C,  pix)duce  b  : — A,  working  three  hours, 
has  three  a  ; — B,  three  hours,  IJ  b  ; — C,  three  hours,  IJ  J. 
B  and  C  each  give  half  of  b  for  a,  and  all  have  their 
equal  daily  maintenance  for  equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single  step  farther,  let  three 
articles,  a,  &,  and  c  be  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  b  two,  and  o  four ;  then  the 

day's  work  must  be  seven  hours,  and  one  man  in  a  day's 

work  can  make  7  a,  or  ftj  J,  or  If  c. 

*  This  *'  greater  ease"  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  a  diminutioii  in 
the  times  of  the  diyided  work ;  bat  as  the  proportion  of  times  would 
remaiix  the  same,  I  do  not  introdnoe  this  wmeoesBaiy  oomplezii/  into 
the  calculation. 
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Tlieref ore  one  A  works  for  a,  producing  7  a;  two  B's 
work  for  J,  producing  7b;  four  (7b  work  for  o,  produc- 
ing 7  <J. 

A  has  eixato  spare,  and  gives  twoa  for  one  by  and  four 
a  for  one  c.  Each  B  has  2i  b  to  spare,  and  gives  i  b  for 
one  a,  and  two  b  for  one  c. 

Each  0  has  f  of  e  to  spare,  and  gives  i  c  for  one  ft,  and 
J  of  c  for  one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  maintenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows  that  if  the  denumd  is 
constant,*  the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as  their  costs,  or 
as  the  quantities  of  labour  involved  in  production. 

64.  Then,  in  order  to  express  their  prices  in  terms  of  a 
currency,  we  have  only  to  put  the  currency  into  the  form 
of  orders  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  given  article  (with 
US  it  is  in  the  form  of  orders  for  gold),  and  all  quantities 
of  other  articles  are  priced  by  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  article  which  the  currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency  itself  is  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the  article  which 
it  either  claims  or  consists  in  (as  gold)  ttian  on  the  worth 
of  every  other  article  for  which  the  gold  is  exchangeable. 
It  is  jast  as  accurate  to  say,  "  so  many  pounds  are  worth  an 
acre  of  land,"  as  "  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  so  many 
pounds."  The  worth  of  gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of 
food,  and  of  all  other  things,  depends  at  any  moment  on 
tlie  existing  quantities  and  relative  demands  for  all  and 
*  Compare  Unto  thii  Latt^  p.  116,  €t  Mg. 
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each  ;  and  a  change  in  the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any 
one,  involves  an  instantaneously  correspondent  change  in 
the  worth  of,  and  demand  for,  all  the  rest ; — a  change  as 
inevitable  and  as  accurately  balanced  (though  often  in  its 
process  as  untraceable)  as  the  change  in  volume  of  the 
outflowing  river  from  some  vast  lake,  caused  by  change  in 
the  volume  of  the  inflowing  streams,  though  no  eye  can 
trace,  nor  instrument  detect,  motion,  either  on  its  surface, 
or  in  the  depth. 

65.  Thus,  then,  the  real  working  power  or  worth  of  the 
currency  is  founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the  relative  esti- 
mates formed  by  the  population  of  its  possessions;  a 
change  in  this  estimate  in  any  direction  (and  therefore 
every  change  in  the  national  character),  instantly  alters 
the  value  of  money,  in  it3  second  great  function  of  com- 
manding labour.  But  we  must  always  carefully  and  sternly 
distinguish  between  this  worth  of  currency,  dependent  on 
the  conceived  or  appreciated  value  of  what  it  represents, 
and  the  worth  of  it,  dependent  on  the  existence  of  what 
it  represents.  A  currency  is  true^  or  faUe^  in  proportion 
to  the  security  with  which  it  gives  claim  to  the  possession 
of  land,  house,  horse,  or  picture ;  but  a  currency  is  strong 
or  weak^  worth  much,  or  worth  little,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  estimate  in  which  the  nation  holds  the  house, 

horse,  or  picture  which  is  claimed.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
[  *  That  !fi  to  Bay,  the  love  of  money  is  founded  iixst  on  the  Intense 
neae  of  desire  for  given  things ;  a  youth  will  rob  the  till,  now-a-dajS} 
for  pantomime  tickets  and  oigazs ;  the  "  strength  '*  of  the  cnrren<9 
being  irresistible  to  him,  in  oonsequence  of  his  desure  for  those  InxoElas.] 
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English  curreucy  has  been,  till  of  late,  largely  baaed  on 
the  national  estimate  of  horses  and  of  wine :  so  that  a  man 
might  always  give  any  price  to  furnish  choicely  his  stable, 
or  his  cellar ;  and  receive  public  approval  therefore :  but 
li  he  gave  the  same  snm  to  furnish  his  library,  he  was 
called  mad,  or  a  biblio-maniac.  And  although  he  might 
lose  his  foilune  by  his  horses,  and  Iiis  health  or  life  by  his 
cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either  by  his  books,  he  was  yet  never 
called  a  Hippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino-mam'ac;  but  only 
Biblio-maniac,  because  the  current  worth  of  money  was 
understood  to  be  legitimately  founded  on  cattle  and  wine, 
but  not  on  literature.  The  prices  lately  given  at  sales  foi 
pictures  and  MSS.  indicate  some  tendency  to  change  in 
the  national  character  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  woi*th  oi 
the  currency  may  even  come  in  time  to  rest,  in  an  acknow 
ledged  manner,  somewhat  on  the  state  and  keeping  of  the 
Bedford  missal,  as  well  as  on  the  health  of  Caractacns  01 
Blink  Bonny ;  and  old  pictures  be  considered  property,  no 
lees  than  old  port  They  might  have  been  so  before  now, 
but  that  it  is  more  difBcult  to  choose  the  one  than  tlie 
other. 

66.  Now,  observe,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the 
power  of  the  currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
influences  of  vice,  indolence,  and  improvidence.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed,  throughout  the  analysis,  eveiy 
professing  labourer  to  labour  honestly,  heartily,  and  in 
haimony  with  his  fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring  farther 
into  the  calculation  the  effects  of  relative  industry,  honour. 
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and  forethought ;  and  thus  to  follow  out  the  bearings  of 
our  second  inquiry :  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  Store  and 
Currency,  and  in  what  proportions  1 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next  paper 
— ^noticing  here  only  that,  however  distinct  the  several 
branches  of  the  subject  are,  radically,  tliey  are  so  inter- 
woven in  their  issues  that  we  cannot  rightly  treat  any  one, 
till  we  have  taken  cognizance  of  all.  Thus  the  need  of 
the  currency  in  proportion  to  number  of  population  is 
materially  influenced  by  the  probable  number  of  the  hold- 
ers in  proportion  to  the  non-holders ;  and  this  again,  by 
the  number  of  holders  of  goods,  or  wealth,  in  proportion 
to  the  non-holders  of  goods.  For  as,  by  definition,  the 
currency  is  a  claim  to  goods  which  are  not  possessed,  its 
quantity  indicates  the  number  of  claimants  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  holders ;  and  the  force  and  complexify 
of  claim. .  For  if  the  claims  be  not  complex,  currency  as 
a  means  of  exchange  may  be  very  small  in  quantity.  A 
sells  some  com  to  B,  receiving  a  promise  from  B  to  pay 
in  cattle,  which  A  then  hands  over  to  C,  to  get  some  wine. 
C  in  due  time  claims  the  cattle  from  B;  and  B  takes  back 
his  promise.  These  exchanges  have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  effected  with  a  single  coin  or  promise ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  currency  to  the  store  would  in  such  circum- 
stances indicate  only  the  circulating  vitality  of  it — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  and  convenient  divisibility  of  that 
part  of  the  store  which  the  habits  of  the  natior  keep  in 
circulation.    If  a  cattle  breeder  is  content  to  live  with  his 
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household  chiefly  on  meat  and  milk,  and  does  not  want 
rich  furniture,  or  jewels,  or  books — if  a  wine  and  com 
grower  maintains  himself  and  his  men  chiefly  on  grapes 
and  bread ; — if  the  wives  and  daughters  of  families  weave 
and  spin  the  clothing  of  the  household,  and  the  nation,  as 
a  whole,  remains  content  with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  the  work  of  its  own  hands,  it  has  little  occasion  for 
circulating  media.  It  pledges  and  promises  little  and  sel- 
dom ;  exchanges  only  so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  the  people  in  whose  hands  it  is 
found,  and  money  is  little  needed  either  as  an  expression 
of  right,  or  practical  means  of  division  and  exchange. 

67.  But  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  nation  be- 
come complex  and  fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both,  with- 
out therefore  being  civilized),  its  circulating  medium  must 
increase  in  propoition  to  its  store.  If  every  one  wants 
a  little  of  everything, — if  food  must  be  of  many  kinds, 
and  dress  of  many  fashions, — if  multitudes  live  by  work 
which,  ministering  to  fancy,  has  its  pay  measured  by 
fancy,  so  that  large  prices  will  be  given  by  one  person  for 
what  is  valueless  to  another, — if  there  are  great  inequali- 
ties of  knowledge,  causing  great  inequalities  of  estimate, 
— and,  finally,  and  worst  of  all,  if  the  currency  itself, 
from  its  largeness,  and  the  power  which  the  possession  of 
it  implies,  becomes  the  sole  object  of  desire  with  large 
numbers  of  the  nation,  so  that  the  holding  of  it  is  dis- 
puted among  them  as  the  main  object  of  life : — ^in  each 
and  all  of  these  cases,  the  currency  necessarily  enlarges 
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in  proportion  to  the  store;  and  as  a  means  of  exchange 
and  division,  as  a  bond  of  right,  and  as  an  object  of  pas- 
sion, has  a  more  and  more  important  and  malignant  power 
over  the  nation's  dealings,  character,  and  life. 

Against  which  power,  when,  as  a  bond  of  Sight,  it 
becomes  too  conspicuous  and  too  burdensome,  ihe  popular 
voice  is  apt  to  be  raised  in  a  violent  and  irrational  mai^- 
ner,  leading  to  revolution  instead  of  remedy.  Whereas 
all  possibility  of  Economy  depends  on  the  clear  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  this  bond  of  right,  however  burden- 
some. The  first  necessity  of  all  economical  government 
is  to  secure  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  working 
of  the  great  law  of  Property — ^that  a  man  who  works  for 
a  thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get  it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it, 
in  peace ;  and  tliat  he  who  does  not  eat  his  cake  to-day, 
shall  be  seen,  without  grudging,  to  have  his  cake  to-mor- 
row. This,  I  say,  is  the  first  point  to  be  secured  by  social 
law ;  without  this,  no  political  advance,  nay,  no  political 
existence,  is  in  any  sort  possible.  Whatever  evil,  luxury, 
iniquity,  may  seem  to  result  from  it,  this  is  nevertheless 
the  first  of  all  Equities ;  and  to  the  enforcement  of  this, 
by  law  and  by  police-truncheon,  the  nation  must  always 
primarily  set  its  mind — that  the  cupboard  door  may  have 
a  firm  lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner  be  carried  off  by 
tKe  mob,  on  its  way  home  from  the  baker's.  Which,  thus 
fearlessly  asserting,  we  shall  endeavour  in  next  paper  to 
consider  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  for  the  fnob  itself 
also,  in  due  breadth  of  dish,  to  have  dinners  to  carry  homa 
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CHAPTER  HL 


OOIN-XBBFING. 


68.  It  win  be  seeo  by  reference  to  the  last  chapter  that 
our  present  task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  holders  of 
store  to  holders  of  currency ;  and  of  both  to  those  who 
hold  neither.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  determine  on 
which  side  we  are  to  place  substances  such  as  gold,  com* 
monly  faiown  as  bases  of  currency.  By  aid  of  previous 
definitions  the  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand 
closer  statements  than  have  yet  been  possible. 

69.  The  Cfwrrerusy  of  any  country  consists  of  every 
docwment  acknowledging  debt^  which  is  transferable  in 
the  country,* 

This  transferableness  depends  upon  its  intelligibility 
and  credit  Its  intelligibility  depends  chiefly  on  the 
difficulty  of  forging  anything  like  it; — ^its  credit  much 
on  national  character,  but  ultimately  ahoays  on  the 
existence  of  substantial  means  of  meeting  its  demamd,\ 

[*  Bemember  this  definition :  it  is  of  great  importanoe  as  opposed  to 
the  Imperfeot  ones  usoally  given.  When  flxst  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished, I  remember  one  of  their  reviewers  askmg  oontemptaonslj,  "  Is 
hali-a-crown  a  doonment  ?  "  it  never  having  before  oocoired  to  him  thai 
a  document  might  be  stamped  as  well  as  written,  and  stamped  on  silver 
as  weU  as  on  parohmentu] 

[f  I  do  not  mean  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  five-pound  note  for 
8* 
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Afi  the  degrees  of  transferableness  are  variable,  (some 
documents  passing  only  in  certain  places,  and  others 
passing,  if  at  all,  for  less  than  their  inscribed  value),  both 
the  mass,  and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity,  of  the  currency,  arc 
variable.  True  or  perfect  currency  flows  freely,  like  a 
pure  stream;  it  becomes  sluggish  or  stagnant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  less  transferable  matter  which 
mixes  with  it,  adding  to  its  bulk,  but  diminishing  its 
purity.  [Ailicles  of  commercial  value,  on  which  bills  are 
drawn,  increase  the  currency  indefinitely ;  and  substances 
of  intrinsic  value  if  stamped  or  signed  without  restriction 
so  as  to  become  acknowledgments  of  debt,  increase  it 
indefinitely  also.]  Every  bit  of  gold  fo|pd  in  Australia, 
so  long  as  it  remains  uncoined,  is  an  aiticle  offered  for 
sale  like  any  other;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  coined  into 
pounds,  it  diminishes  the  value  of  every  pound  we  have 
now  in  our  pockets. 

70.  Legacy  authorized  or  national  currency,  in  its  per- 
fect condition,  is  a  form  of  public  acknowledgment  of 
debt,  so  regulated  and  divided  that  any  person  present- 
ing a  commodity  of  tried  worth  in  the  public  market, 
shall,  if  he  please,  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  document 
giving  him  claim  to  the  return  of  its  equivalent,  (1)  in 
any  place,  (2)  at  any  time,  and  (3)  in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy  and  vital,  the  person « 

entrusted  with  its  management  are  always  able  to  give 

on  demand  either. 

Aye  pounds,  but  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  pound  for  %  poiuid*i 
worth  of  something  good.] 
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A.  The  aseigniiig  document  for  the  assigiied  quantity 
of  goods.    Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods  for  the  assigning 
document 

If  they  cannot  give  document  for  goods,  the  national 
exchange  is  at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  goods  for  document,  the  national 
credit  is  at  fault 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  document  are  there- 
fore to  be  examined  under  the  three  relations  it  bears 
to  Place,  Time,  and  Eand. 

71.  (1.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent 
wealth  in  any  Place.  Its  use  in  this  function  is  to 
save  carriage,  so  that  parting  with  a  bushel  of  com 
in  London,  we  may  receive  an  order  for  a  bushel  of 
com  at  the  Antipodes,  or  elsewhere.  To  be  perfect 
in  this  use,  the  substance  of  currency  must  be  to 
the  maximum  portable,  credible,  and  intelligible.  Its 
non-acceptance  or  discredit  results  always  from  some 
form  of  ignorance  or  dishonour:  so  far  as  such  inter- 
ruptions rise  out  of  difFerences  in  denomination,  there 
is  no  ground  for  their  continuance  among  civilized  na- 
tions. It  may  be  convenient  in  one  country  to  use 
chiefly  copper  for  coinage,  in  another  silver,  and  in  an- 
other gold, — reckoning  accordingly  in  centimes,  francs, 
or  zecchins:  but  that  a  franc  should  be  different  in 
weight  and  value  from  a  shilling,  and  a  zwanziger  var; 
from  both,  is  wanton  loss  of  commercial  power. 
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72.  (2.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent 
wealth  at  any  Time.  In  this  second  nse,  cnrrencj  is 
the  exponent  of  accdmulation :  it  renders  the  laying^up 
of  store  at  the  command  of  individuals  unlimitedly  pos- 
sible;— whereas,  but  for  its  intervention,  all  gathering 
would  be  confined  within  certain  limits  by  the  bulk  of 
property,  or  by  its  decay,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  guar- 
dianship, "I  will  pull  down  my  bams  and  build 
greater,"  cannot  be  a  daily  saying;  and  all  mateiial  in- 
vestment is  enlargement  of  care.  The  national  cur- 
rency transfers  the  guardianship  of  the  store  to  many; 
and  preserves  to  the  original  producer  the  right  of  re- 
entering on  its  possession  at  any  future  period. 

73.  (3.)  It  gives  claim  (practical,  though  not  legal)  to 
the  return  of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  JSTrnd.  It  is  a 
transferable  right,  not  merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to 
anything;  and  its  power  in  this  function  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  range  of  choice.  If  you  give  a  child 
an  apple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him  a  determinate  pleas- 
ure, but  if  you  give  him  a  penny,  an  indeterminate 
one,  proportioned  to  the  range  of  selection  offered  by 
the  shops  in  the  village.  The  power  of  the  world's 
currency  is  similarly  in  proportion  to  th^  openness  of 
the  world's  fair,  and,  commonly,  enhanced  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  external  aspect,  rather  than  solidity  of  its 
wares. 

74.  We  have  said  that  the  currency  consists  of  orders 
for  equivalent  goods.    If  equivalent,  their  quality  must 
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be  gnaranteed.  The  kinds  of  goods  chosen  for  specific 
claim  musty  therefore,  be  capable  of  test,  while,  also, 
that  a  store  may  be  kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of 
tlie  currency,  smallness  of  bulk,  with  great  relative 
value,  is  desirable;  and  indestructibility,  over  at  least  a 
ceitain  period,  essential. 

Such  indestructibility,  and  facility  of  being  tested, 
are  united  in  gold;  its  intrinsic  value  is  great,  and  its 
imaguiary  value  greater;  so  that,  partly  through  indo- 
lence, partly  through  necessity  and  want  of  organiza- 
tion, most  nations  have  agreed  to  take  gold  for  the 
only  basis  of  their  currencies; — with  this  grave  disad- 
vantage, that  its  portability  enabling  the  metal  to  be- 
come an  active  part  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
stream  of  the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque  with  gold 
— ^half  currency  and  half  conunodity,  in  imison  of 
functions  which  partly  neutralize,  partly  enhance  each 
other's  force. 

75.  They  partly  neutralize,  since  in  so  far  as  the 
gold  is  commodity,  it  is  bad  currency,  because  liable 
to  sale;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  currency,  it  is  bad 
commodity,  because  its  exchange  value  interferes  with 
its  practical  use.  Especially  its  employment  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  arts  becomcjB  unsafe  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance,  since  in  so  far  as  the 
gold  has  acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is  good  cur- 
rency, because  everywhere  acceptable;  and  in  so  far  as 
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it  has  legal  exchangeable  valae,  its  worth  as  a  conimo 
ditj  is  increased.  We  want  no  gold  in  the  form  of 
dust  or  crystal;  but  we  seek  for  it  coined,  because 
in  that  form  it  will  pay  baker  and  butcher.  And 
this  worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  in  that  use,*  but  greatly  increases  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts. 
Thus,  in  brief,  the  force  of  the  functions  is  increased, 
but  their  precision  blunted,  by  their  xmison. 

76.  These  inconveniences,  however,  attach  to  gold  as  a 
basis  of  currency  on  account  of  its  portability  and  pre- 
ciousness.  But  a  far  greater  inconvenience  attaches  to  it 
as  the  only  legal  basis  of  currency.  Imagine  gold  to  be 
only  attainable  in  masses  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  its  value,  like  that  of  malachite  or  marble,  propor- 
tioned to  its  largeness  of  bulk; — it  could  not  then  get 

*  [Bead  and  think  over,  the  following  note  very  carefnllj.] 
The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  It  cannot  be 
estimated  bj  help  of  anj  existing  data,  maj  be  undeicBtood  in  its 
bearing  on  entire  eoonomj  by  snpposing  it  limited  to  tnmsactions 
between  two  pezsons.  If  two  farmers  in  Anstralia  have  heest  ex- 
changing oom  and  oattle  with  each  other  for  yean,  keeping  tiieir 
aooonnts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  snm  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  either  wonld  not  be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it 
which  was  lent  or  borrowed  were  only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a 
stone,  or  notches  on  a  tree ;  and  the  one  counted  himself  aooord- 
iitglyi  >o  many  soratohes,  or  so  many  notches,  better  than  the  other. 
But  it  would  soon  be  seriously  diminished  if,  discoyering  gold  in 
their  fields,  each  resolved  only  to  accept  golden  counters  for  a  reck- 
oning; and  accordingly,  whenever  he  wanted  a  sack  of  oom  or  a 
oow,  was  obliged  to  go  and  wash  sand  for  a  week  before  he  ooaU 
get  the  means  of  giving  a  receipt  for  them. 
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iteelf  oonfofied  with  the  currency  iii  daily  me,  but  it 
might  still  remain  as  its  basis ;  and  this  second  inconveni- 
ence would  still  affect  it,  namely,  that  its  significance  as 
an  expression  of  debt  varies,  as  that  of  every  other  article 
would,  with  die  popular  estimate  of  its  desirableness,  and 
with  the  quantity  offered  in  the  market  My  power  of 
obtaining  other  goods  for  gold  depends  always  on  the 
strength  of  public  passion  for  gold,  and  on  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  so  that  when  either  of  two  things  happen 
— ^that  the  world  esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more  easily 
— my  right  of  claim  is  in  that  degree  effaced;  and  it  has 
been  even  gravely  maintained  that  a  discovery  of  a 
mountain  of  gold  would  cancel  the  National  Debt;  in 
other  words,  that  men  may  be  paid  for  what  costs  much 
in  what  costs  nothing.  Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  sudden  convulsion  in  this  respect;  the  world 
will  not  so  rapidly  increase  in  wisdom  as  to  despise  gold 
on  a  sudden ;  and  perhaps  may  [for  a  little  time]  desire 
it  more  eagerly  the  more  easily  it  is  obtained  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  right  of  debt  ought  not  to  rest  on  a  basis  of 
imagination ;  nor  should  the  frame  of  a  national  currency 
vibrate  with  every  miser's  panic,  and  every  merchant's 
imprudence. 

77.  There  are  two  methods  of  avoiding  this  insecurity, 
which  would  have  been  fallen  upon  long  ago,  if,  instead 
of  calculating  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  gold,  men 
had  only  considered  how  the  world  might  live  and  man* 
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« 

age  its  afiFairs  without  gold  at  all.*  One  is,  to  base  the 
currency  on  substances  of  truer  intrinsic  value ;  the  odier, 
to  base  it  on  seyeral  substances  instead  of  one.  If  I  can 
only  claim  gold,  tlie  discovery  of  a  golden  mountain 
starves  me ;  but  if  I  can  claim  bread,  the  discovery  of  a 
continent  of  corn-fields  need  not  trouble  me.  If,  how- 
ever, 1  wish  to  exchange  my  bread  for  other  things,  a 
good  harvest  will  for  the  time  limit  my  power  in  this 
respect ;  but  if  I  can  claim  either  bread,  iron,  or  silk  at 
pleasure,  the  standard  of  value  has  three  feet  instead  of 
one,  and  will  be  proportionately  firnL  Thus,  ultimately, 
the  steadiness  of  currency  depends  upon  the  breadth  of 
its  base;  but  the  difiiculty  of  oiganization  increasing 
with  this  bi*eadth,  the  discovery  of  the  condition  at  once 
safest  and  most  convenient  f  can  only  be  by  long  analysis, 
which  must  for  the  present  be  deferred.    Gk)ld  or  silver  X 

*  It  18  diffloult  to  estimate  the  oorioiiB  futility  of  diBoossionfl  sach  aa 
that  which  lately  oooapied  a  section  of  the  British  Assodatioii,  on  the 
abeoiption  of  gold,  while  no  one  can  produce  even  the  simplest  of  the 
data  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  To  take  the  first  occurring  one, — ^What 
means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold  employed  this  year  in 
the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia) ;  and,  sup- 
posing it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  by  which,  next 
year,  their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their  jewellers,  wiU 
diminish  or  increase  it  ? 

f  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  sketch  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  uses  of  a  currency  literally  **  pecuniary  " — (consisting  of  herds 
of  cattle.) 

*<  His  Grace  wiU  game— to  White's  a  huU  be  led,*'  &c. 

t  Perhaps  both ;  perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient 
ultimately  to  leave  gold  free  for  use  in  the  arts.  As  a  means  of  reckon- 
ing,  the  standard  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  has  already  been,  entirely 
ideal.  ^^  Kill's  PoUUoai  Beonomy^  book  iii.  chap.  vn.  at  beginning. 
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raay  always  be  retained  in  limited  iiBe,  as  a  Inxnrj  of 
coinage  and  questionless  standard,  of  one  weight  and  alloy 
among  all  nations,  varying  only  in  the  die.  The  parity 
of  coinage,  when  metallic,  is  closely  indicative  of  the 
honesty  of  the  system  of  revenue,  and  even  of  the  general 
dignity  of  the  State.* 

78.  Whatever  the  article  or  articles  may  be  which  the 
national  currency  promises  to  pay,  a  premium  on  that 
ai-ticle  indicates  bankruptcy  of  the  government  in  that 
proportion,  the  division  of  its  assets  being  restrained 
only  by  the  remaining  confidence  of  the  holders  of  notes 
in  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  firm.  Cun-encies  of 
forced  acceptance,  or  of  unlimited  issue,  are  merely  vari- 
ous modes  of  disguising  taxation,  and  delaying  its  pres- 
sure, until  it  is  too  late  to  interfere  with  the  cause  of 
pressure.  To  do  away  with  die  possibility  of  such  dis- 
guise would  have  been  among  the  fii*st  results  of  a  true 
economical  science,  had  any  such  existed  ;  but  there  have 
been  too  many  motives  for  the  concealment,  so  long  as  it 
could  by  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to  permit  hitherto 
even  the  founding  of  such  a  science. 

79.  And  indeed,  it  is  only  through  evil  conduct,,  wil- 
fully persisted  in,  that  there  is  any  embaiTassment,  either 
in  the  theory  or  working  of  currency.     No  exchequer  is 

*  The  parity  of  the  drachma  and  zeoohin  wexe  not  without  signifi- 
oanoe  of  the  state  of  intelleot,  art,  and  poUoy,  both  in  Athens  and  Ven- 
ice ; — a  fact  fint  impressed  upon  me  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  taking 
daguerreotypes  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purohaseable  gold  pure  enough  ta 
gild  them  with,  except  that  of  the  old  Venetian  secchin. 
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ever  embarraaeedy  nor  is  ai^  firmnciaT  qneBtioii  diflScnk 

of  solntion,  when  people  keep  their  practice  honest,  and 
their  heads  cool.  But  when  goyemments  lose  all  office 
of  i)ilotage,  protection,  or  scrutiny  ;  and  live  only  in 
magnificence  of  authorized  larceny,  and  polished  men- 
dicity ;  or  when  the  people,  choosing  Speculation  (the  « 
usually  redundant  in  the  spelling)  instead  of  Toil,  visit 
no  dishonesty  with  chastisement,  that  each  may  with  im- 
punity take  his  dishonest  turn; — ^there  are  no  tricks  of 
financial  terminology  that  will  save  them;  all  signature 
and  mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin  they  retard ;  and 
even  the  riches  that  remain,  stagnant  or  current,  change 
only  from  the  slime  of  Avemus  to  the  sand  of  Phlegethon 
— ywicfeand  at  the  embouchure; — land  fluently  recom- 
mended by  recent  auctioneers  as  "eligible  for  building 


80.  Finally,  then,  the  power  of  true  currency  is  four- 
fold. 

(1.)  Credit  power.  Its  worth  in  exchange,  dependent 
on  public  opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty  of  the 
issuer. 

(2.)  Beal  worth.  Supposing  the  gold,  or  whatever  else 
the  currency  expressly  promises,  to  be  required  from 
the  issuer,  for  all  his  notes ;  and  that  the  call  cannot  be 
met  in  full.  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the  document 
would  be,  and  Its  actual  worth  at  any  moment  is,  there- 
fore to  be  defined  as,  what  the  division  of  the  wsets  ol 
the  issuer  would  produce  for  it. 
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(3.)  The  exchange  power  of  its  base.  Granting  that 
we  can  get  five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note,  it  remains  a 
question  how  much  of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five 
pounds  in  gold.  The  more  uf  other  things  exist,  and  the 
less  gold,  the  greater  this  power. 

(4.)  The  power  over  labour,  exercised  by  the  given 
quantity  of  the  base,  or  of  the  things  to  be  got  for  it 
The  question  in  this  case  is,  how  much  work,  and  (ques- 
tion of  questions  I)  whose  work,  is  to  be  had  for  the  food 
which  five  pounds  will  buy.  This  depends  on  the  number 
of  the  population,  on  their  gifts,  and  on  their  disposi- 
tions, with  which,  down  to  their  slightest  humours,  and  up 
to  their  strongest  impulses,  the  power  of  the  currency 
varies. 

81.  Such  being  the  main  conditions  of  national  cur- 
rency, we  proceed  to  examine  those  of  the  total  currency, 
under  the  broad  definition,  "transferable  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt ; "  *  among  the  many  forms  of  which  there 

^  Under  which  term,  oheerre,  we  Include  aU  docninentB  of  debt 
which,  being  honeet,  might  be  tranafexable,  thongh  they  praotically  are 
not  transf  erred ;  while  we  ezolade  all  documents  which  are  in  reality 
worthleflB,  though  in  fact  transferred  temporarily,  as  bad  money  is. 
The  document  of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely  to  paper  cur- 
rency as  gold  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion.  Much 
oonfusion  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  that 
the  withdrawal  from  oircnlation  is  a  definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a 
graduated  state,  and  iodefinable.  The  sovereign  in  my  pocket  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation  as  long  as  I  choose  to  keep  it  there.  It  is  no 
otherwise  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it,  nor  even  if  I  choose  to  make  it,  and 
others,  into  a  golden  cup,  and  drink  out  of  them ;  since  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  wine,  or  of  other  things,  may  at  any  time  cause  me  to  melt 
the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into  ouxrencj ;  and  the  bullion  operates  on 
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are  in  effect  only  two,  distinctly  oppoeod;  namely,  the 
acknowledgments  of  debts  which  will  be  jeid,  and  of 
-debts  which  will  not  Documents,  whether  in  whole  or 
part,  of  bad  debt,  being  to  those  of  good  debt  as  bad 
money  to  bullion,  we  put  for  the  present  these  forms  of 
imposture  aside  (as  in  analysing  a  metal  we  should  wash 
it  clear  of  dross),  and  then  range,  in  their  exact  quantities, 
the  true  currency  of  the  coimtry  on  one  side,  and  the 
store  or  property  of  the  country  on  the  other.  We  place 
gold,  and  all  such  substances,  on  the  side  of  documents,  as 
far  as  they  operate  by  signature ; — on  the  side  of  store  as 
far  as  they  operate  by  value.  Then  the  currency  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  debt  in  the  country,  and  the  store  the 
quantity  of  its  possession.  The  ownership  of  all  the 
property  is  divided  between  the  holders  of  currency  and 
holders  of  store,  and  whatever  the  claiming  value  of  the 
currency  is  at  any  moment,  tliat  value  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  riches  of  the  stoi'e-holders. 

82.  Farther,  as  true  currency  represents  by  definition 

the  prioes  of  the  thingB  in  the  market  as  directly,  though  not  as  forotblj, 
while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cap  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  sovereign. 
No  calculation  can  he  founded  on  my  hnmonr  in  either  case.  If  I  like 
to  handle  rooleans,  and  therefore  keep  a  qnantitj  of  gold,  to  play  with, 
in  the  form  of  jointed  basaltic  oolnmns,  it  is  all  one  in  its  effect  on  the 
market  as  if  I  kept  it  in  the  form  of  twisted  filigree,  or,  steadily 
**  amicus  lamn»,"  beat  the  narrow  gold  pieces  into  broad  ones,  and 
dined  off  them.  The  probability  is  greater  that  I  break  the  rouleau 
than  that  I  melt  the  plate ;  bat  the  increased  probability  is  not  oaloola^ 
ble.  Thns,  docaments  are  only  withdrawn  from  the  onirency  when 
oanoelled,  and  bnllion  when  it  is  so  effectoaUy  lost  as  that  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  it  is  no  greater  than  of  finding  now  gold  In  the  mina 
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debtB  which  will  be  paid,  it  represents  either  the  debtor's 
wealth,  or  his  ability  and  willingness;  that  is  to  say, 
either  wealth  existing  in  his  hands  transferred  to  him  by 
the  creditor,  or  wealth  which,  as  he  is  at  some  time  surely 
to  retnm  it,  he  is  either  increasing,  or,  if  diminishing,  has 
the  will  and  strength  to  reproduce.  A  sound  currency 
therefore,  as  by  its  increase  it  represents  enlaiging  debt, 
represents  also  enlarging  means ;  but  in  this  curious  way, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  marks  the  deficiency  of  the 
wealth  of  the  countiy  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
that  currency  had^not  existed.*  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
the  detritus  of  a  mountain  ;  assume  that  it  lies  at  a  fixed 
angle,  and  the  more  the  detritus,  the  larger  must  be  the 
mountain ;'  but  it  would  have  been  larger  still,  had  there 
been  none. 

83.  Farther,  though,  as  above  stated,  every  man  possess- 
ing money  has  usually  also  some  property  beyond  what  is 

*  For  example,  sappose  an  aotive  peasant,  having  got  his  ground  into 
good  order  and  built  himself  a  oomfortable  honae,  finding  time  still  on 
his  hands,  sees  one  of  his  neighbours  Uttle  able  to  work,  and  iU-lodged, 
and  offers  to  built  him  also  a  house,  and  to  put  his  land  in  order,  on 
condition  of  receiving  for  a  given  period  rent  for  the  building  and  tithe 
of  the  fruits.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  a  document  given  promissory 
of  rent  and  tithe.  This  note  is  money.  It  can  only  be  good  money  if 
the  man  who  has  incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  help  he  has  received,  and  meet  the  de- 
maad  of  the  note;  if  ha  lets  his  house  fall  to  ruin,  and  his  field  to 
waste,  his  promissory  note  will  soon  be  valueless :  but  the  existence  of 
the  note  at  all  is  a  consequence  of  his  not  having  worked  so  stoutly  as 
the  other.  Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire 
debt;  the  note  is  cancelled,  and  we  have  two  rich  store-holders  and  no 
cnrreiicy. 
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necessary  for  his  immediate  wants,  and  men  pofisesaing 
property  usually  also  hold  currency  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  immediate  exchanges,  it  mainly  determine 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  whether  in  their  eyes  the 
money  is  an  adjunct  of  the  property,  or  the  property  of 
the  money.  In  the  first  case  the  holder's  pleasure  is  in  his 
possessions,  and  in  his  money  subordinately,  as  the  means 
of  bettering  or  adding  to  them.  In  the  second,  his 
pleasure  in  his  money,  and  in  his  possessions  only  as 
representing  it.  (In  the  first  case  the  money  is  as  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  wealth,  riling  from  it  and 
raining  back  upon  it ;  but  in  the  second,  it  is  as  a  deluge, 
with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for  the  most  part  perishing 
in  it*)  The  shortest  distinction  between  the  men  is  that 
the  one  wishes  always  to  buy,  and  the  other  to  sell. 

84.  Such  being  the  great  relations  of  the  classes 
their  several  characters  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  nation;  for  on  the  character  of  the  store-holders 
chiefly  depend  the  preservation,  display,  and  serviceable- 
ness  of  its  wealth;  on  that  of  the  currency-holders,  its 
distribution ;  on  that  of  both,  its  reproduction. 

We  shall,  therefore,  nltimately  find  it  to  be  of  in- 
comparably greater  importance  to  the  nation  in  whose 
hands  the  thing  is  put,  than  how  much  of  it  is  got; 
and  that  the  character  of  the  holders  may  be  conjectured 

[*  You  need  not  trouble  yooTBelf  to  make  out  the  sentence  in  paren- 
tibiedui,  unless  you  like,  but  do  not  think  it  is  mere  metaphor.     It  i 
a  (bat  which  I  oould  not  have  stated  so  shortly,  but  bj  metaphor.] 
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by  the  quality  of  the  store ;  for  such  and  sach  a  man 
always  asks  for  such  and  snch  a  thing;  nor  only 
asks  for  it,  but  if  it  can  be  bettered,  betters  it:  so 
tliat  possession  and  possessor  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  throngh  the  entire  sam  of  national  possession. 
The  base  nation,  asking  for  base  things,  sinks  daily 
to  deeper  vileness  of  nature  and  weakness  in  use ;  while 
the  noble  nation,  asking  for  noble  things,  rises  daily 
into  diviner  eminence  in  both;  the  tendency  to  degra- 
dation being  surely  marked  by  "  iLrafla ; "  that  is  to 
say,  (expanding  the  Greek  thought),  by  carelessness  as 
to  the  hands  in  which  things  are  put,  consequent  dispute 
for  the  acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness  in  accumula- 
tion of  them,  inaccuracy  in  estimate  of  them,  and  blunt- 
ness  in  conception  as  to  the  entire  nature  of  possession. 
85.  The  currency-holders  always  increase  in  number 
and  influence  in  proportion  to  the  bluntness  of  nature 
and  clumsiness  of  the  store-holders;  for  the  less  use 
people  can  make  of  things,  the  more  they  want  of 
them,  and  the  sooner  weary  of  them,  and  want  to 
change  them  for  something  else ;  and  all  frequency  of 
change  increases  the  quantity  and  power  of  currency. 
The  large  currency-holder  himself  is  essentially  a  person 
who  ueyer  has  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore,  in  vague 
collection  and  aggregation,  with  more  and  more  infuriate 
passion,  urged  by  complacency  in  progress,  vacancy  in 
idea,  and  pride  of  conquest. 
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While,  howeyer,  there  is  this  obecnritj  in  the  nature 
of  posseesion  of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
fleclusion  of  it,  which  is  to  some  people  very  enticing. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  real  property,  others  must  partly 
share.  The  groom  has  some  enjoyment  of  the  stud, 
and  the  gardener  of  the  garden;  but  the  money  is,  or 
seems,  shut  up ;  it  is  wholly  enviable.  No  one  else  can 
have  part  in  any  complacencies  arising  from  it 

The  power  of  arithmetical  comparison  is  also  a  great 
thing  to  unimaginative  people.  They  know  always  they 
are  so  much  better  than  they  were,  in  money ;  so  much 
better  than  others,  in  money;  but  wit  cannot  be  so 
compared,  nor  character.  My  neighbour  cannot  be 
convinced  that  I  am  wiser  than  he  is,  but  he  can, 
that  I  am  worth  so  much  more;  and  the  universality 
of  the  conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than  its  clearness. 
Only  a  few  can  understand,— none  measure — and  few 
will  willingly  adore,  superiorities  in  other  things;  but 
everybody  can  understand  money,  everybody  can  count 
it,  and  most  Mrill  worship  it 

86.  Now,  these  various  temptations  to  accumulation 
would  be  politically  harmless  if  what  was  vainly 
accumulated  had  any  fair  chance  of  being  wisely  spent 
For  as  accumulation  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  but  must 
some  day  end  in  its  reverse — ^if  this  reverse  were  indeed 
a  beneficial  distribution  and  use,  as  irrigation  from 
reservoir,  the  fever  of  gathering,  though  perilous  to 
the  gatherer,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  community. 
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But  it  ooiiBtaiitly  happens  (bo  oonstantly,  that  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  political  law  having  few  ezceplionfi), 
that  what  is  unreasonably  gathered  is  also  unreasonably 
spent  by  tlie  persons  into  whose  hands  it  finally  falls. 
Very  frequently  it  is  spent  in  war,  or  else  in  a  stupifying 
luxury,  twice  hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by  the 
rich  and  witnessed  by  the  poor.  So  that  the  mal  tener 
and  mal  dors  are  as  correlatiye  as  complementary 
colours;  and  the  circulation  of  wealth,  which  ought 
to  be  soft,  steady,  strong,  far-sweeping,  and  full  of 
warmth,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  being  narrowed  into 
an  eddy,  and  concentrated  on  a  point,  changes  into  the 
alternate  suction  and  surrender  of  Qiarybdis.  Which 
is  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  meaning  of  that  marvel- 
lous fable,  ^^  infinite,"  as  Bacon  said  of  it^  ^^  in  matter  of 
meditation."  * 

87.  It  is  a  strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak 
in  enigmas  only,  so  that  the  highest  truths  and  usef  uUest 
laws  must  be  hunted  for  through  whole  picture-gaUeries 
of  dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus 
Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians,  Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Goodie,  have  hidden  all  that  is  chiefly 
serviceable  in  their  work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature 
they  absorbed  and  re-embodied,  under  types  which  have 
rendered  it  quite  useless  to  the  multitude.    What  is  worse, 

[  *  What  f oUowB,  to  tiia  end  of  the  chapter,  was  a  note  onlj,  in  the 
fiisi  printing ;  bat  for  after  aervloe,  it  ia  of  more  value  than  any  other 
part  of  the  book,  ao  I  have  pat  it  into  the  main  text] 
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die  two  primal  declarers  of  moral  difioovery,  Homer  and 
Plato,  are  partly  at  issae;  for  Plato's  logical  power 
quenched  his  imagination,  and  he  became  incapable  of 
understanding  the  purely  imaginative  element  either  in 
poetry  or  painting :  he  therefore  somewhat  overrates  the 
pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and  music,  and 
misses  that  of  meditative  art  There  is,  however,  a  deeper 
reason  for  his  distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of  justice, 
and  reverently  reUgious  nature,  made  him  dread,  as 
death,  every  form  of  fallacy;  but  chiefly,  fallacy  re- 
specting the  world  to  come  (his  own  myths  being  only 
symbolic  exponents  of  a  rational  hope).  We  shall  perhaps 
now  every  day  discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was 
in  this,  and  feel  ourselves  more  and  more  wonderstruck 
that  men  such  as  Homer  and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior 
sphere,  Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
painters  of  every  age,  have  permitted  themselves,  though 
full  of  all  nobleness  and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginations 
of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  guide  the  faiths  of  the 
families  of  the  earth  by  the  courses  of  their  own  vague 
and  visionary  arts:  while  the  indisputable  truths  of 
human  life  and  duty,  respecting  which  they  all  have  but 
one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of  phantasy, 
unsought,  and  often  unsuspected.  I  will  gather  carefully, 
out  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what,  in  this  kind,  bears  on  our 
subject,  in  its  due  place ;  the  first  broad  intention  of  their 
symbols  may  be  sketched  at  once. 
88.  The  rewards  of  a  wortliy  use  of  riches,  subordinate 
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to  other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
orbs  of  Paradise ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  nnworth} 
use,  three  places  are  assigned ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and 
prodigal  whose  souls  are  lost,  {Hdl^  canto  7) ;  one  for  the 
avaricious  and  prodigal  whose  souls  are  capable  of  purifi- 
cation, (Purgatory^  canto  19) ;  and  one  for  the  usurers,  of 
whom  none  can  be  redeemed  {Helly  canto  17).  The  first 
group,  the  largest  in  all  hell  (^^gento  pin  che  altrove 
troppa,"  compare  Virgil's  "  quae  maxima  turba"),  meet  in 
contrary  currents,  as  the  waves  of  OharybdiSy  casting 
weights  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides.  This  weari- 
ness of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of  their  torture; 
BO  marked  by  the  beautiful  lines  beginning  ^Or  puoi, 
figliuol,"  &c. :  (but  the  usurers,  who  made  their  money 
inactively,  sit  on  the  sand,  equally  without  rest,  however. 
"  Di  qua,  di  la,  socoorrien,  &c.)  For  it  is  not  avarice,  but 
contention  for  riches,  leading  to  this  double  misuse  of 
them,  which,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin. 
The  place  of  its  punishment  is  guarded  by  Plutus, "  the 
great  enemy,"  and  "  la  fiira  crudele,"  a  spirit  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Greek  Plutus,  who,  though  old  and  blind,  is 
not  cruel,  and  is  curable,  so  as  to  become  far-sighted. 
7u  Tt/^Xov  a\\*  ofv  fiXen-cDv, — ^Plato's  epithets  in  first  book 
of  the  La/vos.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ 
from  the  resplendent  Plutus  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part 
of  Fa/usty  who  is  the  personified  power  of  wealth  for  good 
or  evil — ^not  the  passion  for  wealth ;  and  again  from  the 
Plutus  of  Spenser,  who  is  the  passion  of  mere  aggrega- 
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tion.  Dante's  Plntns  is  specially  and  definitely  the  Spirit 
of  Contention  and  Competition,  or  Evil  Commerce;  be- 
canse,  as  I  showed  before,  this  kind  of  commerce  ^  n:iake8 
all  men  strangers ; "  his  speech  is  therefore  unintelligible, 
and  no  single  soul  of  all  those  ruined  by  him  has  reoog- 
maable/ecUiirea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and 
prodigality  are,  in  Dante's  sight,  those  which  are  without 
deliberate  or  calculated  operation*  The  lust,  or  lavish- 
ness,  of  riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no 
servile  consistency  of  dispute  and  competition  for  them. 
The  sin  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by  the  love  of 
earth;  it  is  purified  by  deeper  humiliation — ^the  souls 
crawl  on  their  bellies ;  their  chant  is,  ^^  my  soul  cleaveth 
unto  the  dust"  But  the  spirits  thus  condenmed  are  all 
recognizable,  and  even  the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst 
for  gold,  which  they  are  compelled  to  tell  the  histories  of 
during  the  night,  are  of  men  swept  by  the  passion  of 
avarice  into  violent  crime,  but  not  sold  to  its  steady  work. 

89.  The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  de- 
liverance is — ^Tum  thine  eyes  to  the  lucre  (lure)  which  the 
£temal  King  rolls  with  the  mighty  wheels.  Otherwise, 
the  wheels  of  the  "  Greater  Fortune,"  of  which  the  con- 
stellation is  ascending  when  Dante's  dream  begins.  Com* 
pare  George  Herbert — 

" Lift  np  thy  head; 
Take  stan  for  money ;  stani,  not  to  be  t(dd 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  pnrchaaed.*' 
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And  Plato'B  notable  sentence  in  the  third  book  of  the 
PoUty  : — ^*Tell  them  they  have  divine  gold  and  silver 
in  their  sonls  for^ever ;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped 
of  men — neither  may  they  otherwise  than  impiously 
mingle  the  gathering  of  the  divine  with  the  mortal 
treasure,  yS>r  through  that  which  the  Imo  of  the  multitude 
hcts  covn-edy  endless  crimes  ha/oe  been  done  and  suffered ; 
hut  in  thewi^s  is  neither  pollution  nor  sorrow. ^^ 

90.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  evil 
spirit  is  seen  by  Dante,  quite  other  than  the  ^^  Gran  Nemi- 
co."  The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  will 
ingly;  but  this  spirit — ^feminine — and  called  a  Siren — ^is 
the  "  Deceitfulness  of  riches,"  airdrq  vXoutov  of  the  Gos- 
pels, winning  obedience  by  guile.  This  is  the  Idol  oi 
riches,  made  doubly  phantasmal  by  Dante's  seeing  her  in  a 
dream.  She  is  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  enchants  by  her 
sweet  singing,  but  her  womb  is  loathsome.  Now,  Dante 
does  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens  carelessly,  any  more 
than  he  speaks  of  Charybdis  carelessly;  and  tliough  ho 
had  got  at  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  fable  only 
through  Virgil's  obscure  tradition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has 
given  us  is  quite  enough.  Eacon's  interpretation,  ^^the 
Sirens,  or plecbsureSj^  which  has  become  universal  since 
his  time,  is  opposed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  and  Homer's. 
The  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires :  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  the  phantoms  of  vain  desire ;  but  in  Plato's  Vis- 
ion of  Destiny,  phantoms  of  divine  desire ;  singing  each  a 
different  note  on  the  circles  of  the  distaff  of  Necessity. 
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but  forming  one  harmony,  to  which  the  three  great  Fates 
put  words.  Dante,  however,  adopted  the  Homeric  con- 
ception of  them,  which  was  that  they  were  demons  of  the 
Imagination,  not  carnal ;  (desire  of  the  eyes ;  not  lust  of 
the  flesh);  therefore  said  to  be  daughters  of  the  Muses. 
Tet  not  of  the  Muses,  heavenly  or  historical,  but  of  the 
Muse  of  pleasure ;  and  they  are  at  first  winged,  because 
even  vain  hope  excites  and  helps  when  first  formed ;  but 
afterwards,  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  Muses  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
wings. 

91.  And  thus  we  are  to  distinguish  the  Siren  power 
from  the  power  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the 
Muses,  but  of  the  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea;  her 
power  is  that  of  frank,  and  full  vital  pleasure,  which,  if 
governed  and  watched,  nourishes  men;  but,  unwatched, 
and  having  no  "  moly,"  bitterness  or  delay,  mixed  with  it, 
turns  men  into  beasts,  but  does  not  slay  them, — ^leaves 
them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of  revival.  She  is  herself 
indeed  an  Enchantress ; — ^pure  Animal  life ;  transforming 
— or  degrading — ^but  always  wonderful  (she  puts  the 
stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is  gone  again,  like 
a  ghost);  even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and  are  softened 
around  her  cave;  the  transforming  poisons  i^e  gives  to 
men  are  mixed  with  no  rich  feast,  but  with  pure  and  right 
iiimrishment, — ^Pramnian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour ;  that  is, 
wine,  milk,  and  com,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life — ^it 
is  their  own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them ;  (see  Ap 
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pendix  Y.)  and  swine  are  chosen  merely  as  the  type  of 
consumption ;  as  Plato's  v&v  TrAtv,  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Polity^  and  perhaps  chosen  by  Homer  with  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  likeness  in  variety  of  noorishment,  and 
internal  form  of  body. 

^^Et  quel  est,  s'il  vons  plait,  cet  andacienx  animal  qni  se 
permet  d'etre  bdti  an  dedans  oonune  nne  jolie  petite 
fillet 

^^  Helas  1  ch&re  enf  ant,  j'ai  honte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne 
faadra  pas  m'en  vouloir.  Cest  .  .  .  c'est  le  cochon.  Ce 
n'est  pas  pr^is6ment  flatteur  pour  vous;  mais  nous  en 
sommes  tons  U,  et  si  cela  vous  oontrarie  par  trop,  il  faut 
aller  vous  plaindre  an  bon  Dieu  qui  a  touIu  que  lea 
ohoses  fussent  arrangSes  ainsi :  seulement  le  cochon,  qui 
ne  pense  qu'4  manger,  a  Testomac  bien  plus  vaste  que 
nous  et  c'est  toujours  une  consolation." — {Histoire  d^tme 
Bottchde  de  Pain^  Lettre  ix.) 

92.  But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to 
the  Circean  power.  They  promise  pleasure,  but  never 
give  it  They  nourish  in  no  wise ;  but  slay  by  slow  death. 
And  whereas  they  corrupt  the  heart  and  the  head,  instead 
of  merely  betraying  the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from 
their  power ;  they  do  not  tear  nor  scratch,  like  Scylla,  but 
the  men  who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and 
waste  away.  Note  that  the  Sirens'  field  is  covered,  not 
merely  with  the  bones,  but  with  the  shi/ns^  of  those  who 
have  been  consumed  there.  They  address  themselves,  in 
the  part  of  the  song  which  Homer  gives,  not  to  the 
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passions  of  Ulysses,  but  to  his  vanity,  and  die  only  man 
who  ever  came  within  hearing  of  them,  and  escaped 
nntempted,  was  Orpheus,  who  silenced  the  vain  imagi- 
nations by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods. 

93.  It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes 
as  the  phantasm  or  deceitfolness  of  riches;  bnt  note 
further,  that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived 
Ulysses.  Look  back  to  Dante's  account  of  Ulysses'  death, 
and  we  find  it  was  not  the  love  of  money,  but  pride  of 
knowledge,  that  betrayed  him ;  whence  we  get  the  clue  to 
Dante's  complete  meaning :  that  the  souls  whose  love  of 
wealth  is  pardonable  have  been  first  deceived  into  pursuit 
of  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  His 
Siren  is  therefore  the  Philotim6  of  Spenser,  daughter  of 
Maounon — 

'^  Whom  all  that  folk  with  sabh  oontentioa 
Do  flock  aboat,  mj  deaze,  mj  dsoghter  i»— 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  hor  alone 
DeriTod  are.'* 

By  comparing  Spenser's  entire  account  of  this  Philo- 
tim^  with  Dante's  of  the  Wealth-Siren,  we  shall  get  at  the 
full  meaning  of  both  poets;  but  that  of  Homer  lies 
hidden  much  more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite ; 
and  they  are  desires  of  any  evil  thing;  power  of  wealth 
is  not  specially  indicated  by  him,  until,  escaping  the  har- 
monious danger  of  imagination,  Ulysses  has  to  choose 
between  two  practical  ways  of  life,  indicated  by  the  two 
racks  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.    The  monsters  that  haunt 
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them  are  quite  distinct  from  the  rocks  themselves,  which, 
having  many  other  subordinate  significations,  are  in  the 
main  Labour  and  Idleness,  or  getting  and  spending;  each 
with  its  attendant  monster,  or  betraying  demon.  The 
rock  of  gaining  has  its  summit  in  the  clouds,  invisible, 
and  not  to  be  climbed ;  that  of  spending  is  low,  but 
marked  by  the  cursed  fig-tree,  which  has  leav^,  but  no 
fruit  We  know  the  type  elsewhere;  and  there  is  a 
curious  lateral  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  dj 
Sant'  Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  profusion  and 
committed  suicide,  scatters  the  leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lotto 
degli  Agli,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  among  them. 
We  shall  hereafter  examine  the  type  completely ;  here  I 
wil]  only  give  an  approximate  rendering  of  Homer's 
words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by  translation 
than  even  by  tradition. 

94.  "  They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  oi 
blue  water  break  round  them ;  and  the  blessed  Gods  call 
them  the  Wanderers. 

"  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — ^not  even 
the  wild  doves  that  bring  ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — 
but  the  smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them."  (Not 
even  ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is 
peculiar — as  a  part  of  anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice; 
especially  used  of  heave-offering.)  "  It  reaches  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  top,  and  a  dark  blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and 
never  passes ;  neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it,  in  sum- 
mer nor  in  harvest  Nor  can  any  man  climb  it — ^not  if 
4* 
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he  had  twenty  feet  and  hands,  for  it  is  smooth  as  though 
it  were  hewn. 

^'  And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  is  tmned  the 
way  of  hell.  And  therein  dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey : 
her  cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly-born 
whelp:  but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — ^nor  can  any 
creature  See  her  face  and  be  glad;  no,  though  it  were  a 
god  that  rose  against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all 
fore-feet,  and  six  necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them ;  and 
each  has  three  rows  of  teeth,  full  of  black  death. 

^^  But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but 
a  bow-shot  distant ;  and  upon  it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree, 
full  of  leaves ;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charybdis  sucks 
down  the  black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it 
down,  and  thrice  casts  it  up  again ;  be  not  thou  there 
when  she  sucks  down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save 
thee.^ 

[Thus  far  went  my  rambling  note,  in  FrasepB  Maga- 
eine.  The  Editor  sent  me  a  compliment  on  it — of  which 
I  was  very  proud ;  what  the  Publisher  thought  of  it,  I  am 
not  informed ;  only  I  know  that  eventually  he  stopped  the 
papers.  I  think  $t  great  deal  of  it  myself,  now,  and  have 
put  it  all  in  large  print  accordingly,  and  should  like  to 
write  more ;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  self-denyingly,  and 
in  gratitude  to  any  reader  who  has  got  through  so  much, 
end  my  chapter.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


OOMMEBOB. 


95.  As  the  currency  conveys  right  of  choice  ont  of 
many  things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  Commerce  is  the 
agency  by  which  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained;  eo  that 
oonntries  producing  only  timber  can  obtain  for  their  tim- 
ber sUk  and  gold;  or, naturally  producing  only  jewels  and 
frankincense,  can  obtain  for  them  cattle  and  com.  In  this 
function,  commerce  is  of  more  importance  to  a  country  in 
proportion  to  the  limitations  of  its  products,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  its  fancy ; — generally  of  greater  importance 
towards  Northern  latitudes. 

96.  Commerce  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  ex- 
change local  products,  but  local  skill.  Labour  requiring 
the  agency  of  fire  can  only  be  given  abundantly  in  cold 
countries;  labour  requiring  suppleness  of  body  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  touch,  only  in  warm  ones;  labour  involving 
accurate  vivacity  of  thought  only  in  temperate  ones ;  while 
peculiar  imaginative  actions  are  produced  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  of  light  and  darkness.  The  production 
of  great  art  is  limited  to  climates  warm  enough  to  admit 
of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool  enough  to  render  such 
repose  delightful.     Minor  variations  in  mrdes  of  skill 
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distmgaish  every  locality.  The  labour  which  at  any  place 
is  easiest,  is  in  that  place  cheapest;  and  it  becomes  often 
desirable  that  products  raised  in  one  country  should  be 
wrought  in  another.  Hence  have  arisen  discussions  on 
"  International  values"  which  will  be  one  day  remembered 
as  highly  curious  exercises  of  the  human  mind.  For  i1 
will  be  discovered,  in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that 
international  value  is  regulated  just  as  inter-provincial  oi 
inter-parishional  value  is.  Coals  and  hops  are  exchanged 
between  Northumberland  and  £ent  on  absolutely  the 
same  principles  as  iron  and  vdne  between  Lancashire  and 
Spain.  The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  increases 
the  cost,  but  does  not  modify  the  principle  of  exchange; 
and  a  bargain  written  in  two  languages  will  have  no  other 
economical  results  than  a  bargain  written  in  one.  The 
distances  of  nations  are  measured,  not  by  seas,  but  by 
ignorances;  and  their  divisions  determined,  not  by  dia- 
lects, but  by  enmities.* 

97.  Of  course,  a  system  of  international  values  may 
always  be  constructed  if  we  assume  a  relation  of  moral 
law  to  physical  geogiuphy;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
right  to  cheat  or  rob  across  a  river,  though  not  across  a 

[*  I  haye  repeated  the  sabstance  of  this  and  the  next  pangn^h  so 
often  fimce,  that  I  am  ashamed  and  weazy.  The  thing  is  too  true,  and 
too  simple,  it  seems,  for  anybody  ever  to  believe.  Meantime,  the 
theories  of  ^*  international  yalnes,"  as  explained  by  Modem  Politicsl 
Economy,  have  brought  about  last  year's  pillage  of  France  by  Gezmaoy, 
and  the  affectionate  relations  now  existing  in  consequence  between  the 
faihabitauts  of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine.] 
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roftd ;  or  aorofis  a  sea,  thougli  not  acroes  a  river,  &c. ; — 
again,  a  system  of  such  values  may  be  constmcted  by  as- 
suming similar  relations  of  taxation  to  physical  geography; 
as,  for  instance,  that  an  article  should  be  taxed  in  crossing 
a  river,  but  not  in  crossing  a  road;  or  in  being  carried 
fifty  miles,  but  not  in  being  carried  five,  &c. ;  such  posi 
tions  are  indeed  not  easily  maintained  when  once  put  in 
l<%ical  form ;  but  one  law  of  international  value  is  main- 
tainable in  any  form:  namely,  that  the  farther  your 
neighbour  lives  from  you,  and  the  less  he  understands  you, 
the  more  you  are  botmd  to  be  true  in  your  dealmge  with 
hira;  because  your  power  over  him  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ignorance,  and  his  remedy  more  difiicult  in 
proportion  to  his  distance.* 

98.  I  have  just  said  the  breadth  of  sea  increases  the 
cost  of  exchange.  Now  note  that  exchange,  or  conunerce, 
i»  itedf^  is  always  costly ;  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  being  diminished  by  the  cost  of  their  conveyance, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed  in  it ;  so 
that  it  is  only  when  there  is  advantage  to  both  producers 
(in  getting  the  one  thing  for  the  other)  greater  than  the 
loss  in  conveyance,  that  the  exchange  is  expedient  And 
it  can  only  be  justly  conducted  when  the  porters  kept  by 
the  producers  (commonly  called  merchants)  expect  mere 
pay,  and  not  profitf    For  in  just  commerce  there  are  but 

[*  I  wifih  some  one  would  eocamine  and  pfaUish  aooorately  the  late 
dealings  of  the  GoremorB  of  the  Gape  with  the  Oaffizai] 

[f  By  ^*  pay,**  I  mean  wages  for  labour  or  skill;  bj  "proiit,''  gain 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  market  ] 
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three  parties — the  two  peraonB  or  fiocietiee  exchanging, 
and  the  agent  or  agents  of  exchange;  the  ralae  of  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  is  known  by  both  the  exchangers, 
and  each  receives  eqnal  value,  neither  gaining  nor  losing 
(for  whatever  one  gains  the  other  loses).  The  inteimedl- 
ate  agent  is  paid  a  known  percentage  by  both,  partly  for 
labour  in  conveyance,  partly  for  care,  knowledge,  and  risk ; 
every  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  amount  of  the  pay 
indicates  either  efFort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  obtain 
unjust  profit,  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exchangers  to  re- 
fuse him  just  pay.  Eut  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  first, 
namely,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  obtam 
laiger  profit  (so-called)  by  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear. 
Some  part,  indeed,  of  this  laiger  gain  is  deserved,  and 
might  be  openly  demanded,  because  it  is  the  reward  of 
the  merchant's  knowledge,  and  foresight  of  probable  ne- 
cessity ;  but  the  greater  part  of  such  gain  is  unjust ;  and 
unjust  in  this  most  fatal  way,  that  it  depends,  firsts  on 
keeping  the  exchangers  ignorant  of  the  exchange  value  of 
the  articles;  and,  secondly,  on  taking  advantage  of  the 
buyer's  need  and  the  seller's  poverty.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  essential,  and  quite  the  most  fatal,  forms  of  usury ; 
for  usury  means  merely  taking  an  exorbitant  *  sum  for 


[*  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  worked  oat  the  question  of  interest  of 
money,  which  always,  ontQ  lately,  had  embarrasBed  and  defeated  me ; 
and  I  find  that  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amomit  whatever  is  real 
'*  Qsnry,**  and  entirely  imjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this  chiefly  by  th« 
pamphlets  issued  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Sillar,  though  I  greatly  rogret  the  impa 
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ihe  use  of  anything ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  ex- 
orbitance is  on  loan  or  exchange,  on  rent  or  on  price — the 
essence  of  the  usury  being  that  it  is  obtained  by  advantage 
of  opportunity  or  necessity,  and  not  as  due  reward  for  la- 
bour. All  the  great  thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to  be 
unnatural  and  impious,  in  so  far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress 
of  others,  or  their  folly.*  Nevertheless,  attempts  to  re^ 
press  it  by  law  must  for  ever  be  ineffective ;  though  Plato, 
Bacon,  and  the  First  Napoleon — aU  three  of  them  men 
who  knew  somewhat  more  of  humanity  than  the  ^^  British 
merchant "  usually  does — ^tried  their  hands  at  it,  and  have 
left  some  (probably)  good  moderative  forms  of  law,  which 
we  will  examine  in  their  place.  But  the  only  final  check 
upon  it  must  be  radical  purifying  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, for  being,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  **  concessum  propter  dun- 
tiem  cordis,*'  it  is  to  be  done  away  with  by  touching  the 
heart  only ;  not,  however,  without  medicinal  law — as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  permission,  "  propter  duritiem."  But 
in  this  more  than  in  anything  (though  much  in  all, 
and  though  in  this  he  would  not  himself  allow  of  their  ap- 
plication, for  his  own  laws  against  usury  are  sharp  enough), 
Plato's  words  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Polity  are  true, 
that  neither  drugs,  nor  charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a 
deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more  than  a  deep  bodily  one; 

tienoe  which  caoBes  Kr.  SiUar  to  regard  uBnxy  as  the  radical  crime  in 
politioal  eoonom/.     There  are  otSierB  worse,  that  act  with  it.] 

*  Hence  Dante's  companionship  of  Gahon,  /n/.,  canto  xi.,  supported 
1^  the  Tiew  taken  of  the  matter  throng^out  the  middle  ages,  In  common 
with  the  Greeks. 
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but  only  right  and  ulcer  change  of  constitation :  and  that 
^^they  do  but  lose  their  labour  who  think  that  by  an; 
tricks  of  law  they  can  get  the  better  of  these  mischiefis  of 
commerce,  and  see  not  that  they  hew  at  a  Hydra." 

99.  And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems  so  unslayable,  and 
sin  sticks  so  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones  of 
buying  and  selling,  that  ^^  to  trade  "  in  things,  or  literally 
^^  cross-give  "  them,  has  warped  itself,  by  the  instinct  of  na- 
tions, into  their  worst  word  for  fraud;  for,  because  in 
trade  there  cannot  but  be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that  there 
cannot  but  also  be  injury  in  answer  to  it,  what  is  merely 
fraud  between  enemies  becomes  treachery  among- friends : 
and  "  trader,"  "  traditor,"  and  "  traitor  "  are  but  the  same 
word.  For  which  simplicity  of  language  there  is  more 
reason  than  at  first  appears:  for  as  in  true  oonmoLeroe 
there  is  no  "  profit,"  so  in  true  commerce  there  is  no  "  sale." 
The  idea  of  sale  is  that  of  an  interchange  between  enemies 
respectively  endeavouring  to  get  the  better  one  of  another; 
but  commerce  is  an  exchange  between  friends ;  and  there 
is  no  desire  but  that  it  should  be  just,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  between  members  of  the  same  &mily.*  The 
moment  there  is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the  family  re- 
lation is  dissolved : — ^typically,  ^^  the  days  of  mourning  for 


[*  I  do  not  wonder  when  I  re-read  this,  that  people  talk  abont  my 
''sentiment."  But  there  is  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter.  It 
is  a  hard  and  bare  oommeroial  fact,  that  if  two  people  deal  together 
who  don't  tiy  to  oheat  eaoh  other,  th^  will  in  a  given  time,  make  mors 
mon^  oat  of  eaoh  other  than  if  they  do.    See  §  104.] 
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my  father  are  at  hand.*'  Whereupon  follows  the  reeolve, 
"  then  will  I  slay  my  brother." 

100.  This  inhnmanity  of  mercenary  commerce  is  tbn 
more  notable  because  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  the 
corruption  of  the  best  is  the  woist  For  as,  taking  the 
body  natural  for  symbol  of  the  body  politic,  the  governing 
and  forming  powers  may  be  likened  to  the  brain,  and  the 
labouring  to  the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding  over  cir- 
culation and  conmiunication  of  things  in  changed  utilities, 
is  symbolized  by  the  heart ;  and,  if  that  hardens,  all  is 
lost  And  this  is  the  ultimate  lesson  which  the  leader  of 
English  intellect  meant  for  us,  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all 
his  own,  but  part  of  the  old  wisdom  of  humanity),  in  the 
tale  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  in  which  the  true  and 
incorrupt  merchant, — kind  wnd  free^  beyond  every  other 
Shakspea/rian  conception  of  men, — ^is  opposed  to  the  cor- 
rupted merchant,  or  usurer ;  the  lesson  being  deepened  by 
the  expression  of  the  strange  hatred  which  the  corrupted 
merchant  bears  to  the  pure  one,  mixed  with  intense 
soom, — 

^  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis ;  look  to 
him,  jailer,"  (as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  the 
enmity,  observe,  having  its  symbolism  literally  canied  out 
by  being  aimed  straight  at  the  heart,  and  finally  foiled  by 
a  literal  appeal  to  the  great  moral  law  that  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  be  weighed,  enforced  by  "  Portia  "  *  ("  Portion"), 

*  ShakspeaKB  would  certainly  nerer  haYo  ohoseii  this  name  had  he 
been  foroed  to  xetain  the  Soman  speUing.    Like  Peidita,  ^'lort  ladj." 
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the  tjpe  of  divine  Fortone,  fonnd,  not  in  gold,  nor  in 
silver,  bat  in  lead,  that  is  to  say,  in  endurance  and 
patience,  not  in  splendour ;  and  finally  taught  by  her  lipe 
also,  declaring,  instead  of  the  law  and  quality  of  ^^merces," 
the  greater  law  and  quality  of  mercy,  which  is  not  strained, 
but  drops  as  the  rain,  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.  And  observe  that  this  ^^  mercy  "  is  not  the  mean 
" Misericordia,'^  but  the  mighty  "Gratia,"  answered  by 
Oratitude,  (observe  Shylock's  learning  on  the,  to  him 
detestable,  word,  gratisy  and  compare  the  relations  of 
Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  the  MemorainUa  ;)  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  gra- 
cious or  loving,  instead  of  the  strained,  or  competing 
manner,  of  doing  things,  answered,  not  only  with  "merces" 
or  pay,  but  with  "  merci "  or  thanks.    And  this  is  indeed 

or  Cordelia,  ^* heart-lady,'*  Portia  is  ^*  fortune"  lady.  The  two  gieat 
relative  groups  of  words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  for»— Portio,  porto,  and 
paxB  (with  the  lateral  branch,  op-portune,  im-portone,  opportunity,  Ao.), 
are  of  deep  and  intricate  edgnificanoe  ;  their  various  senses  of  bringing, 
abstracting,  and  sustaining  being  aU  centralized  by  the  wheel  (which 
bears  and  moves  at  once),  or  still  better,  the  ball  (spera)  of  Fortune, — 
**  Vdve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode  : ''  the  motive  power  of  this  wheel 
distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the  fixed  majesty  of  Neoeesitaa  with  her 
iron  nails ;  or  Awtymi,  with  her  pillar  of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits,  fired 
at  the  centre.  Portus  and  porta,  and  gate  in  its  connexion  with  gain, 
form  another  interesting  branch  group ;  and  Mors,  the  concentration  of 
delaying,  is  always  to  be  remembered  with  Fors,  the  oonoentratkn  of 
bringing  and  bearing,  passing  on  into  Fortis  and  Fortitude. 

[This  note  is  Uterally  a  mere  memorandum  for  the  future  work  whidi 
I  am  now  completiDg  in  Fbrs  OUwigera  ;  it  was  printed  partly  in  vanitiy, 
but  also  with  real  desire  to  get  people  to  share  the  interest  I  found  in 
the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noble  languages.  Compars 
the  next  note.] 
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the  meaning  of  the  great  benediction  ^'  Grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,"  for  there  can  be  no  peace  without  grace,  (not  even 
by  help  of  rifled  cannon),  nor  even  without  triplicity  of 
gradoufineas,  for  the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with  one 
Grace,  had  to  open  their  scheme  into  three  before  &ey 
had  done. 

101.  With  the  usual  tendency  of  long  repeated  thought, 
to  take  the  surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  conceived  these 
goddesses  as  if  they  only  gave  loveliness  to  gesture; 
whereas  their  true  function  is  to  give  graciousness  to  deed, 
the  other  loveliness  arising  naturally  out  of  that  In 
which  function  Oharis  becomes  Charitas;*   and  has  a 

*  Ab  Charis  becomes  Charitas,  the  word  **  Cher/*  or  *'  Dear,"  paasos 
fzom  Shylook^B  Benae  of  it  (to  bay  cheap  and  aeU  dear)  into  Antonio^s 
senae  of  it :  emphasized  with  the  final  i  in  tender  '*  Ghexi,**  and  hushed 
to  English  calmness  in  onr  noble  **  Cherish.  '*  The  reader  must  not  think 
that  any  care  can  be  misspent  in  tracing  the  connexion  and  power  of  the 
words  which  we  haye  to  use  in  the  sequel.  (See  Appendix  VI.)  Much 
education  sums  itself  in  making  men  economize  their  words,  and  under- 
stand them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  harm  which  has  been  done, 
in  matters  of  higher  speculation  and  conduct,  by  loose  yerbiage,  though 
we  may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  people  show  to  having 
anything  about  their  religion  said  to  them  in  simple  words,  because 
then  they  understand  it.  Thus  congregations  meet  weekly  to  invoke  the 
influence  of  a  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  ;  yet  if  any  part  of  that  character 
were  intelligibly  expressed  to  them  hy  the  formulas  of  the  service,  they 
would  be  offended.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  closing  benediction, 
the  clezgyman  were  to  give  vital  significance  to  the  vague  word  "  Holy,** 
and  were  to  say,  ''the  fellowship  of  the  Helpful  and  Honest  Ghost  be 
with  you,  and  remain  with  you  always,**  what  would  be  the  horror  of 
many,  first  at  the  irreverence  of  so  intelligible  an  expression;  and 
secondly,  at  the  discomfortable  occurrence  of  the  suspicion  that  while 
throughout  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  week  they  had  denied  the 
pcopriely  of  Help,  and  poasibilily  of  Hcmesty,  the  Person  whose  com* 
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name  and  praise  even  greater  than  that  of  Faith  or  Tra11i| 
for  these  may  be  maintained  sullenly  and  proudly;  but 
Chans  is  in  her  countenance  always  gladdening  (Aglaia), 
and  in  her  service  instant  and  humble ;  and  the  true  wife 
of  Vulcan,  or  Labour.  And  it  is  not  until  her  sincerity 
of  function  is  lost,  and  her  mere  beauty  contemplated 
instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is  born  a^n  of  the  foam 
Sake,  and  becomes  Aphrodite ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  she 
becomes  capable  of  joining  herself  to  war  and  to  the 
enmities  of  men,  instead  of  to  labour  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Yenus  is  chosen  by 
Homer,  picturing  himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at  the 
games  in  the  court  of  Alcinous.  Phseacia  is  the  Homeric 
island  of  Atlantis ;  an  image  of  noble  and  wise  govern- 
ment, concealed,  (how  slightly  I)  merely  by  the  change  of 
a  short  vowel  for  a  long  one  in  the  name  of  its  queen ; 
yet  misunderstood  by  all  later  writers,  (even  by  Horace, 
in  his  "  pinguis,  Phaeaxque ").  That  fable  expresses  the 
perpetual  error  of  men  in  thinking  that  grace  and  dignity 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  soldier,  and  never  by  the 
artisan;  so  that  commerce  and  tlie  useful  arts  have  had 
the  honour  and  beauty  taken  away,  and  only  the  Fraud 
and  Pain  left  to  them,  with  the  lucre*  A\luch  is,  indeed, 
one  great  reason  of  the  continual  blundering  about  tlie 
offices  of  government  with  respect  to  conmierce.  The 
higher  classes  are  ashamed  to  employ  themselves  in  it; 

pany  thej  had  been  now  asking  to  be  blessed  with  ooold  haye  no  Mlow 
■hip  with  orael  people  or  knaves. 
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and  though  ready  enough  to  fight  for  (or  occasionally 
against)  the  people,— to  preach  to  them, — or  judge  them 
-will  not  break  bread  for  them ;  the  refined  upper  servant 
who  has  willingly  looked  after  the  burnishing  of  the 
armoury  and  ordering  of  the  library,  not  liking  to  set  foot 
in  the  larder. 

102.  Farther  still.  As  Oharis  becomes  Charitas  on  the 
one  side,  she  becomes — better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on  the 
other ;  or  rather  this  is  her  very  mother's  milk  and  the 
beauty  of  her  childhood ;  for  God  brings  no  enduring 
Love,  nor  any  other  good,  out  of  pain ;  nor  out  of  conten- 
tion ;  but  out  of  joy  and  harmony.  And  in  this  sense, 
human  and  divine,  music  and  gladness,  and  the  measures 
of  both,  come  into  her  name;  and  Cher  becomes  full- 
vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful;  and  Chara  opens  into 
Choir  and  Choral.* 

103.  And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes  into  Freedom  of 
action,  Charis  becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality ;  a  form 
of  liberty  quite  curiously  and  intensely  different  from  the 

Mk  dtroluSr,  off  d^  ^v$/ihs  BrOfut  Koi  itpftopia'  ^fAUt  9h  oftf  tlwofitp  rohs 
Btobt  ( Ai>ollo,  the  Muses,  and  Baodhns — ^the  grare  Baoohns,  that  is — stal- 
ing the  ohoir  of  age ;  or  Baoohns  restiainiiig ; '  sssya  tens,  cum  Berecyntio 
ooixiii,  tympana,* &C.)  ervyxopt^ras  d49oerBai ,  rofWovs  cfyou  icol  robs 
i^f^heoras  tV  thffiv$tUif  re  Kot  iyap/Uviw  tHaBnaw  fuV  ifiwni  .  .  .  x^P^^^  ^< 
mrofuuc4p(a  iFopk  rijs  Xf^'  ifn^vrop  Syofia.^^  ^'  Other  aTiimals  have  no  per- 
ception of  order  nor  of  disorder  in  motion ;  but  for  us,  ApoUo  and  Bac- 
chus and  the  Muses  are  appointed  to  mingle  in  oar  dances ;  and  these 
axe  th^  who  have  giyen  ns  the  sense  of  delight  in  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. And  the  name  of  ohoir,  choral  danoe,  (we  may  believe,)  oame 
from  chara  (delight).**— Zoim,  book  ii 
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thing  naiially  nnderetood  by  ^^ Liberty"  in  modem  Inn 
gnage :  indeed,  mndi  more  like  what  some  people  wonld 
call  slavery:  for  a  Greek  always  imderatood,  primarily, 
by  liberty,  deliverance  from  the  law  of  his  own  passions 
(or  from  what  the  Christian  writers  call  bondage  of  oo^ 
mption),  and  this  a  complete  liberty :  not  being  merely 
safe  from  the  Siren,  but  also  unbound  from  the  mast,  and 
not  having  to  resist  the  passion,  but  making  it  fiiwn  np(m, 
and  follow  him — (this  may  be  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fikwning  beasts  abont  the  Ciroean  cave ;  so,  agam, 
Geoi^ge  Herbert — 

Gooreot  thy  paadon^s  spite, 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy  light) — 

And  it  is  only  in  such  generosity  that  any  man  becomes 
capable  of  so  governing  others  as  to  take  true  part  in  any 
system  of  national  economy.  Nor  is  there  any  other  ete^ 
nal  distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  than 
this  form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  benignity,  in  the  one, 
and  its  opposite  of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity,  in  the 
other ;  the  separation  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the 
firm  government  of  the  lower  by  the  higher, , being  the 
first  conditions  of  possible  wealth  and  economy  in  any 
state, — the  Ooda  giving  it  no  greater  gift  than  the  power 
to  discern  its  true  freemen,  and  ^^malignum  spemere 
vulgus." 

104.  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of 
this  matter  for  those  whom  they  concern,  I  have  also  to 
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note  the  material  law — ^vulgarly  exprefieed  in  the  proverb^ 
^^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  That  proverb  is  indeed 
wholly  inapplicable  to  matters  of  private  interest  It  is 
not  true  that  honesty,  as  far  as  material  giun  is  concerned, 
profits  individuals.  A  clever  and  cruel  knave  wOl  in  a 
mixed  society  always  be  richer  than  an  honest  person  can 
be.  But  Honesty  is  the  best  ^^  policy/'  if  policy  mean 
practice  of  State.  For  fraud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It 
only  enables  the  knaves  in  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
honest  people ;  while  there  is  for  every  act  of  fraud,  how* 
ever  small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  community.  Whatever 
the  fraudulent  person  gains,  some  other  person  loses,  as 
fraud  produces  nothing ;  and  there  is,  bestdesy  the  loss  of 
the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplishing  the  fraud, 
and  of  the  strength  otherwise  obtainable  by  mutual  help 
(not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety  and  jealousy  in  the 
blood,  which  are  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will  show  in 
diie  time).  Practically,  when  the  nation  is  deeply  cor- 
rupt, cheat  answers  to  cheat ;  every  one  is  in  turn  imposed 
upon,  and  there  is  to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the 
ingenuity,  together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the 
injury  to  each  defrauded  person,  producing  collateral 
efiFect  uneicpectedly.  My  neighbour  sells  me  bad  meat :  I 
sell  him  in  return  flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one 
atom  of  pecuniaiy  advantage  on  the  whole  transaction, 
but  we  both  suffer  xmexpected  inconvenience;  my  men 
get  scurvy,  and  his  cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 
105.  The   examination  of  this  form  of  Gharis  must 
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therefore,  lead  ns  intx)  the  discussion  of  the  prindples  ai 
goveinment  in  general,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  pooi 
by  the  rich,  discovering  how  the  Graciousness  joined  with 
the  Greatness,  or  Love  with  Majestas,  is  the  true  Dei 
Gratia,  or  Divine  Bight,  of  every  form  and  manner  of 
King;  i.  e.j  specifically,  of  the  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  virtnes,  and  powers  of  the  earth: — of  the 
thrones,  stable,  or  **  ruling,"  literally  right-doing  powen 
(  "  rex  eris,  recte  si  facies  " ) : — of  the  dominations — ^lordly, 
edifying,  dominant  and  harmonious  powers ;  chiefly  domes- 
tic, over  the  '^  built  thing,"  domus,  or  house ;  and  inherently 
twofold,  Dominus  and  Domina ;  Lord  and  Lady : — of  the 
Princedoms,  pre-eminent,  incipient,  creative,  and  demon- 
strative powers ;  thus  poetic  and  mercantile,  in  the  ^'  prin- 
ceps  carmen  deduxisse  "  and  the  merchant-prince : — of  the 
Virtues  or  Courages ;  militant,  guiding,  or  Ducal  powers: 
— ^and  finally  of  the  Strengths,  or  Forces  pure ;  magistral 
powers,  of  the  More  over  the  less,  and  the  forceful  and 
free  over  the  weak  and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next  paper,  involving  "  econo- 
mical" principles  of  some  importance,  of  which,  for 
theme,  here  is  a  sentence,  which  I  do  not  care  to  translate, 
for  it  would  sound  harsh  in  English,*  though,  truly,  it  is 


I  [*  Hj  waj  now,  is  to  saj  thingv  pLainly,  if  I  oan,  whether  th^ 
aoimd  haxBh  or  not;— thii  ia  the  tranalation— ^^  Is  it  iMMsible,  then,  that 
as  a  horse  is  cnly  a  mischief  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  use  him  with- 
oat  knowing  how,  so  also  our  brother,  if  we  attempt  to  use  him  without 
knowing  how,  may  be  a  mischief  to  as  ?  "] 
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one  of  the  tenderest  ever  uttered  by  man ;  which  may  be 
meditated  over,  or  rather  though^  in  the  meanwhile,  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains : — 
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CHAPTER  V. 


GOYEBMKBNT. 


106.  It  remainB  for  ub,  as  I  stated  in  the  doee  of  the  last 
chapter,  to  examine  first  the  princij^les  of  government  in 
general,  and  then  those  of  the  government  of  the  Poor  by 
the  Kich. 

The  government  of  a  state  consists  in  its  customs,  laws, 
and  councils,  and  their  enforcements. 

L   OUSTOMS. 

As  one  person  primarily  differs  from  another  by  fineness 
of  nature,  and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  training,  so 
also,  a  polite  nation  differs  from  a  savage  one,  first,  by  the 
refinement  of  its  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  customs. 

In  the  completeness  of  custom,  which  is  the  nation's 
self-government,  there  are  three  stages — first,  fineness  in 
method  of  doing  or  of  being; — called  the  manner  or 
moral  of  acts ;  secondly,  firmness  in  holding  such  method 
after  adoption,  so  that  it  shall  become  a  habit  in  the  diar- 
acter:  i.  e,j  a  constant  ^'having"  or  ^^ behaving ; "  and, 
lastly,  ethical  power  in  performance  and  endurance,  which 
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is  ihe  ddll  following  on  habit,  and  the  ease  reached  bj^ 
frequency  of  right  doing. 

The  sensibility  of  the  nation  is  indicated  by  the  fineness 
of  its  customs ;  its  oonrage,  continence,  and  self-respect  by 
its  persistence  in  them. 

By  sensibility  I  mean  its  natural  perception  of  beauty, 
fitness,  and  rightness ;  or  of  what  is  lovely,  decent,  and 
just :  &culties  dependent  much  on  race,  and  the  primal 
signs  of  fine  breeding  in  man ;  but  cultivable  also  by  edu- 
cation, and  necessarily  perishing  without  it  True  educa- 
tion has,  indeed,  no  other  function  than  the  development 
of  these  faculties,  and  of  the  relative  will.  It  has  been 
the  great  error  of  modem  intelligence  to  mistake  science 
for  education.  You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him 
what  he  knew  not,  but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not 

And  making  him  what  he  will  remain  for  ever :  for  no 
wash  of  weeds  will  bring  back  the  faded  purple.  And  in 
that  dyeing  there  are  two  processes — ^first,  the  cleansing  and 
wriuging-out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water;  and  then 
the  infosing  of  the  blue  and  scarlet  colours,  gentleness 
and  justice,  which  is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

107.*  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  sensitive  and 
highly-trained  race  are  always  Yital :  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  orderly  manifestations  of  intense  life,  like  the  habitual 
action  of  the  fingers  of  a  musician.     The  customs  and 

[*  Think  onrer  tUs  panign^  oaxefolly ;  it  ahonld  have  tMen  much  ex- 
panded to  be  quite  intelligible ;  bat  it  ocmtalnfl  aU  that  I  want  it  ti 

^1 
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maimerB  of  a  vile  and  rude  race,  on  the  oontraiy,  are  oon- 
ditions  of  decay :  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  habits, 
but  incmstations ;  not  restraints,  or  forms,  of  life ;  but 
gangrenes,  noisome,  and  the  beginnings  of  death. 

And  generally,  so  far  as  custom  attaches  itself  to  indo- 
lence instead  of  action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of 
perception,  it  takes  this  deadly  character,  so  that  thus 

Custom  hangs  npon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  ahnost  as  life. 

But  that  weight,  if  it  become  impetus,  (living  instead 
of  dead  weight)  is  just  what  gives  value  to  custom,  when 
it  works  with  life,  instead  of  against  it 

108.  The  high  ethical  training  of  a  nation  implies  per- 
fect Grace,  Pitifulness,  and  Peace;  it  is  irreconcilably 
inconsistent  with  filthy  or  mechanical  employments, — with 
the  desire  of  money, — and  with  mental  states  of  anxiety, 
jealousy,  or  indifference  to  pain.  The  present  insensi- 
bility of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  to  the  surrounding 
aspects  of  suffering,  uncleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them 
not  only  into  one  responsibility  with  the  sin,  but  into  one 
dishonour  witli  the  foulness,  which  rot  at  their  thresholds. 
The  crimes  daily  recorded  in  the  police-courts  of  London 
and  Paris  (and  much  more  those  which  are  't^nrecorded) 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  body  politic ;  *  they  are,  as  in 

*  <<  The  ordinary  bmte,  who  flourishes  in  the  Texy  oentre  of  ornate 
Uf  e,  tells  OS  of  unknown  depths  on  the  verge  of  which  we  totter,  bolng 
boand  to  thank  oar  stais  eyery  day  we  liye  that  there  is  not  a  genaral 
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lihe  bodj  natural)  stains  of  disease  on  a  &ce  of  delicate 
skin,  making  the  delicacy  itself  frightful.  Similarly,  the 
filth  and  poverty  permitted  or  ignored  in  the  midst  of  us 
are  as  dishonourable  to  the  whole  social  body,  as  in  the 
J)ody  natural  it  is  to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the  hands 
and  feet  foul.  Christ's  way  is  the  only  true  one :  begin  at 
the  feet ;  the  face  will  take  care  of  itself. 

109.  Yet,  since  necessarily,  in  the  frame  of  a  nation, 
nothing  but  the  head  can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay ;-  - 
foul  or  mechanical  work  is  always  reduced  by  a  noble  race 
to  the  minimum  in  quantity ;  and,  even  then,  performed 
and  endured,  not  without  sense  of  degradation,  as  a  fine 
temper  is  wounded  by  the  sight  of  the  lower  offices  of  the 
body.  The  highest  conditions  of  human  society  reached 
hitherto  have  cast  such  work  to  slaves;  but  supposing 
slavery  of  a  politically  defined  kind  to  be  done  away  with, 
mechanical  and  foul  employment  must,  in  all  highly  or 
ganized  states,  take  the  aspect  either  of  punishment  or 
probation.  All  criminals  should  at  once  be  set  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  painful  forms  of  it,  especially  to  work 
in  mines  and  at  furnaces,*  so  as  to  relieve  the  innocent 


cmibzeak,  and  a  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  oivi]ization.''-^7%7M»  leader, 
I>eo.  25, 1863.  Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  oar  safety, 
wbom  aie  we  to  thank  for  the  danger? 

*  Oor  politicians,  even  tiie  best  of  them,  i^gard  only  the  distress 
oMosed  by  the  faUwrs  of  meehanioal  labour.  The  degradation  oaosed 
bgr  its  excess  is  a  far  mote  serious  sabjeot  of  thonght,  and  of  futave  fear. 
I  aJiall  examine  tkis  port  of  our  sabjeot  at  length  hereafter.    There  can 
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population  as  &r  as  poesible :  of  merely  rough  (not  me 
chanical)  manual  labour,  especiallj  agricultural,  a  large 
j>ortion  should  he  done  by  the  v(ppeT  dosses; — hodUg 
health,  cmd  sufficient  contrast  and  repose  for  the  mental 


hardly  be  any  donbt,  at  proBent,  oast  an  l^e  trath  of  the  aboye  ] 
as  aU  the  great  thi&ken  are  finanimom  on  the  matter.  Plato's  woods 
are  terrific  in  their  soom  and  pity  whenever  he  touohes  on  the  mechsa- 
ioal  arts.  He  calls  the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  hnman,  bat 
partially  and  diminatiTely  hnman,  **  ai^/Ni»r«r«M,"  and  opposes  sach 
woik  to  noble  oooapations,  not  merely  as  prison  is  opposed  to  freedom, 
but  as  a  oonYict^s  dishonoored  prison  is  to  the  temple  (esoape  from  them 
being  like  that  of  a  criminal  to  the  sanotoaiy) ;  and  the  destmction 
cansed  \fj  them  being  of  sonl  no  less  than  body. — Bsp*  \i,  9.  Gompaie 
XotM,  T.  11.  Xenophon  dwells  on  the  evil  of  ooonpations  at  the  fur- 
nace and  espeoiaUy  their  "^;coA/a,  want  of  leisure." — Eeon,  i.  4 
(Modem  England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  has  lost  that  first 
sense  of  the  word  **  school ; "  and  till  it  recover  that,  it  wiU  find 
no  other  rightly.)  His  word  for  the  harm  to  the  soul  is  to  **  break** 
it,  as  we  say  of  the  heart. — Eton,  i  6.  And  herein,  also,  is  the  root 
of  the  Bcom,  otherwise  apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with  which 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Bhakcfpeare  always  speak  of  the  populace ;  for  it  is 
entirely  true  that,  in  great  states,  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  task,  being  precisely  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which 
has  been  thrust  down  for  its  coarseness  or  nnworthiness  (by  coarseneesl 
mean  especially  insensibility  and  irreverence— the  ^'  profane  "  of  HoEaoe) ; 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanity  are  in 
the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  orders,  there  arises,  first,  helplesB  oonfn- 
sion ;  then,  if  the  lower  classes  deserve  power,  ensues  swift  revolution, 
and  ibey  get  it ;  but  if  neither  the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve  it, 
there  follows  mere  darkness  and  dissolution,  till,  out  of  the  pntzid  ele- 
ments, some  new  capacity  of  order  rises,  like  grass  on  a  grave ;  if  not, 
there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  for  that  nation.  Airopos 
has  her  way  with  it. 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a  great  lake  oc  sea, 
in  perfect  but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continuallj  to  the 
lowest  place,  and  the  dear  water  rise ;  yet  so  as  that  there  shsU  be  as 
nes^eot  of  the  lower  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and  qrmpatliyy  m 
that  if  one  member  snfEer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it 
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^wncHons^  being  tmattamable  toithaut  it ;  what  neoes- 
sarily  inferior  labour  remaiiiB  to  be  done,  as  especiallj  in 
manufactures,  should,  and  always  will,  when  the  relations 
of  society  are  reverent  and  harmonious,  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for  nothing  better.  For 
as,  whatever  the  perfectness  of  the  educational  system, 
there  must  remain  infinite  differences  between  the  natures 
and  capacities  of  men;  and  these  differing  natures  are 
generally  rangeable  under  the  two  qualities  of  lordly,  (or 
tending  towards  rule,  construction,  and  harmony),  and  ser- 
vile (or  tending  towards  misrule,  destruction,  and  discord) ; 
and,  since  the  lordly  part  is  only  in  a  state  of  profitable- 
ness while  ruling,  and  the  servile  only  in  a  state  of 
redeemableness  while  serving,  the  whole  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  manifest  separation  of  these  two  elements 
of  its  mind ;  for,  if  the  servile  part  be  not  separated  and 
rendered  visible  in  service,  it  mixes  with,  and  corrupts,  the 
entire  body  of  the  state ;  and  if  the  lordly  part  be  not  dis- 
tinguished,  and  set  to  rule,  it  is  crushed  and  lost,  being 
turned  to  no  account,  so  that  the  rarest  qualities  of  the 
nation  are  all  given  to  it  in  vain.* 

IL  Laws. 

110.  These  are  the  definitions  and  bonds  of  custom^ 
or  oi  what  the  nation  desires  should  become  custom. 


•  "  IXfyfK,  «a2  i^Xuc  YryvofOvtK^*   (Little,  and  that  littie  bom  In  Tidn.) 
Tbe  Utter  aentenoe  nerer  wee  so  tme  m  at  this  day. 
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Law  is  either  archie,*  (of  direction),  meristic,  (of  divi 
Bion),  or  critic,  (of  judgment). 

Archie  law  is  that  of  appointment  and  precept :  it  de* 
.fines  what  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 

Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and  distribution :  it  de- 
fines what  is  and  is  not  to  hejposseased. 

Critic  law  is  that  of  discernment  and  award :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  suffered. 

111.  A.  Abohio  Law.  If  we  choose  to  unite  the  laws 
of  precept  and  distribution  under  the  head  of  "statutes," 
all  law  is  simply  either  of  statute  or  judgment;  that  is, 
first  the  establishment  of  ordinance,  and,  secondly,  the 
assignment  of  the  reward,  or  penalty,  due  to  its  observance 
or  violation. 

To  some  extent  these  two  forms  of  law  must  be  asso 
ciated,  and,  with  every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  disobe* 
dience  to  it  be  also  determined.    But  since  the  degrees 

*  [This  following  note  is  a  mere  duster  of  memoorancUs  bat  I  keep 
it  for  reference.]  Thetio,  or  Thesmic,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  term 
than  archie ;  bat  liable  to  be  confused  with  some  which  we  shaU  want 
relating  to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
law  are  severaQy  ArchonS)  Merists,  and  Dioasts.  The  Archons  are  the 
true  princes,  or  beginners  of  things ;  or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra). 
The  Merists  are  properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  of  houses  and  nations. 
The  Dicasts,  properly,  the  judges,  and  that  with  Olympian  juatioe, 
which  reaches  to  heaven  and  hell.  The  violation  of  archie  law  is  h^iM^nU 
(error),  itwr^  (failare),or  mKr^nUhAw,  (discord).  The  violation  of  meristic 
law  is  &yo/i/a  (iniquity).  The  violation  of  critic  law  is  ^iidn.  (injoiy). 
Iniquity  is  the  central  generic  term ;  for  all  law  is  ffUcH;  it  in  the 
division  to  men  of  their  fate ;  as  the  fold  of  their  pastore,  it  ia  vlitm ; 
as  the  assigning  of  their  portion,  lunpa. 
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and  gailt  of  disobedience  vary,  the  determination  of  due 
reward  and  punishment  must  be  modified  by  disceroment 
of  special  &ct,  which  is  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  jndge, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law-sns- 
tainer,  or  king ;  not  but  that  the  two  offices  are  always 
theoretically^  and  in  early  stages,  or  limited  numbers,  of 
society,  are  often  practically,  united  in  the  same  person  or 
persons. 

112.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
distinction  between  these  two  kiuds  of  law,  because  the 
possible  range  of  law  is  wider  in  proportion  to  their  sepa- 
ration. There  are  many  points  of  conduct  respecting 
which  the  nation  may  wisely  express  its  will  by  a  written 
precept  or  resolve,  yet  not  enforce  it  by  penalty:*  and  the 
expedient  degree  of  penalty  is  always  quite  a  separate 
consideration  from  the  expedience  of  the  statute;  for  the 
statute  may  often  be  better  enforced  by  mercy  than 
severity,  and  is  also  easier  in  the  bearing,  and  less  likely 
to  be  abrogated.  Farther,  laws  of  precept  have  reference 
especially  to  youth,  and  concern  themselves  with  training; 
but  laws  of  judgment  to  manhood,  and  concern  themselves 
with  remedy  and  reward.      There  is  a  highly  curious 


[*  Tlufl  ie  the  only  aentenoe  which,  in  reyiBing  these  eBsays,  I  am 
now  mdined  to  question ;  bat  the  point  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
There  might  be  a  law,  for  instance,  of  curfew,  that  candles  should  be 
put  out,  unless  for  neceraaiy  seryioe,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  the  idea 
of  **  necessary  serrioe  **  being  quite  indefinable,  and  no  penalty  possible ; 
jet  there  would  be  a  distinct  consoiousnesB  of  illegal  conduct  in  young 
ladiei^  minds  who  danced  by  candlelight  tiJl  dawn.] 
5* 
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feeling  in  the  English  mind  against  educational  law:  we 
think  no  man's  liberty  should  be  interfered  with  tLU  he 
has  done  irrevocable  wrong;  whereas  it  is  then  jnst  too 
late  for  the  only  gracious  and  kingly  interference,  which 
is  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it  Make  your  educational 
laws  strict,  and  your  criminal  ones  may  be  gentle;  but, 
leave  youth  its  liberty,  and  you  will  have  to  dig  dungeons 
for  age.  And  it  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  ^' wear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth: "  for  the  reins  may  then  be  of  silk^i  thiiead; 
and  with  sweet  chime  of  silver  bells  at  the  bridle;  but, 
for  the  captivity  of  age,  you  must  f oige  the  iron  fetter, 
and  cast  the  passing  bell. 

113.  Since  no  law  can  be,  in  a  final  or  true  sense,  estab- 
lished, but  by  right,  (all  unjust  laws  involving  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  their  own  abrogation),  the  law-giving  can  only 
become  a  law-sustaining  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  Boyal^  or 
^^  right  doing ;  ^ — ^in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  rules,  not  mis- 
rules, and  orders,  not  disorders,  the  things  submitted  to  it 
Throned  on  this  rock  of  justice,  the  kingly  power  becomes 
established  and  establishing;  ^ Oeio^y^  or  divine,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  literally  true  that  no  ruler  can  err,  so  long 
as  he  is  a  ruler,  or  Sfx^v  ovSel?  afutfyrdvei  rdre  irav 
ofrxi^v  i;  perverted  by  careless  thought,  which  has  cost, 
the  world  somewhat,  into — ^  the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 

114.  6.  Mbribtio  Law,*  or  that  of  'the  tenure  of  pro- 

[*  Bead  this  and  the  next  paragraph  with  attontloii ;  th^  oontaia 
dear  atatementa,  which  I  oaanot  mend,  of  things  moat  neoeasaiy.l 
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pertj,  first  detennineB  what  every  individual  poBsesses  by 
right,  and  secures  it  to  him;  and  what  he  pofiBeeaes  by 
wrong,  and  deprives  him  of  it.  But  it  has  a  far  higher 
provisory  function :  it  determines  what  every  man  should 
possess,  and  puts  it  within  his  reach  on  due  conditions ; 
and  what  he  should  not  possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his 
reach,  conclusively. 

115.  Every  article  of  human  wealth  has  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  its  merited  possession;  when  these  are 
unobserved,  possession  becomes  rapine.  And  the  object 
of  meristic  law  is  not  only  to  secure  to  every  man  his 
rightful  share  (the  share,  that  is,  which  he  has  worked  for, 
produced,  or  received  by  gift  from  a  rightful  owner),  but 
to  enforce  the  due  conditions  of  possession,  as  far  as  law 
may  conveniently  reach ;  for  instance,  that  laud  shall  not 
be  wantonly  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  that  streams  shall 
not  be  poisoned  by  the  persons  through  whose  properties 
they  pass,  nor  air  be  rendered  unwholesome  beyond  given 
limits.  Laws  of  this  kind  exist  already  in  rudimentary 
degree,  but  need  large  development:  the  just  laws  re- 
specting the  possession  of  works  of  art  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  much  as  conceived,  and  the  daily  loss  of  national 
wealth,  and  of  its  use,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  incalculable. 
And  these  laws  need  revision  quite  as  much  respecting 
property  in  national  as  in  private  hands.  For  instance: 
the  public  are  under  a  vague  impression  that,  because  they 
have  paid  for  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  ever; 
one  has  an  equal  right  to  see  and  to  handle  them.    But  the 
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public  have  Bimilarly  paid  for  the  contents  of  Woolwich 
arsenal ;  yet  do  not  expect  free  access  to  it^  or  handling  of 
its  contents.  The  British  Mnsenm  is  neither  a  free  circa- 
lating  library,  nor  a  free  school :  it  is  a  place  for  the  safe 
pi-eservation,  and  exhibition  on  due  occasion,  of  nniqne 
books,  unique  objects  of  natural  histoiy,  and  unique  works 
of  art ;  its  books  can  no  more  be  used  by  everybody  than  its 
coins  can  be  handled,  or  its  statues  cast.  There  ought  to 
be  free  libraries  in  every  quarter  of  London,  with  large 
and  complete  reading-rooms  attached ;  so  also  free  educa- 
tional museums  should  be  open  in  every  quarter  of  Lour 
don,  all  day  long,  until  late  at  night,  well  lighted,  well 
catalogued,  and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art  and  natural 
history.  But  neither  the  British  Museum  nor  National 
Grallery  is  a  school ;  they  are  treasuries;  and  both  should 
be  severely  restricted  in  access  and  in  use.  Unless  some 
order  of  this  kind  is  made,  and  that  soon,  for  the  MSS. 
department  of  the  Museum,  (its  superintendents  have  sor- 
rowfully told  me  this,  and  repeatedly),  the  best  MSS.  in 
the  collection  will  be  destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  care- 
less and  continual  handling  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. 

Finally,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  nation's  progress^  laws 
limiting  accumulation  of  any  kind  of  properly  may  be 
found  expedient 

116.  0.  Cmno  Law  determines  questions  of  injuiy,  mm! 
assigns  due  rewards  and  punishments  to  conduct 
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Two  cnrioTis  economical  <|ne8tioii8  arise  laterally  with 
respect  to  this  branch  of  law,  namely,  the  coBt  of  crime, 
and  the  cost  of  judgment.  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured 
hy  nations  ignorantly,  that  expense  being  nowhere  stated 
in  their  budgets;  the  cost  of  judgment,  patiently,  (pro- 
Tided  only  it  can  be  had  pure  for  the  money),  because  the 
science,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law, 
is  f ^It  to  found  a  noble  profession  and  discipline ;  so  that 
civilized  nations  are  usually  glad  that  a  nimiber  of  per- 
sons should  be  supported  by  exercise  in  oratory  and  analy- 
sis. But  it  has  not  yet  been  calculated  what  the  practical 
value  might  have  been,  in  other  directions,  of  the  intelli- 
gence now  occupied  in  deciding,  through  courses  of  years, 
what  might  have  been  decided  as  justly,  had  the  date  of 
judgment  been  fixed,  in  as  many  hours.  Imagine  one 
half  of  the  funds  which  any  great  nation  devotes  to  dis- 
pute by  law,  applied  to  the  determination  of  physical 
questions  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theoretic  science ; 
and  calculate  the  probable  results  within  the  next  ten 
years  1 

I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  more  deadly,  more  lamentable 
loss,  involved  in  the  use  of  purchased,  instead  of  personal, 
justice — "  iiroKT^  irap^  aXXoa; — hiropi^  ohceUav^^ 

117.  In  order  to  true  any  lysis  of  critic  law,  we  must 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "  injury." 

We  commonly  understand  by  it,  any  kind  of  harm  done 
by  one  man  to  another ;  but  we  do  not  define  the  idea  of 
harm :  sometimes  we  limit  it  to  the  harm  which  the  suf- 
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ferer  is  oonKionfl  of;  whefeas  much  the  woist  injuriei 
are  tiioee  he  is  tmeonscious  of ;  and,  at  other  timeSy  we 
limit  the  idea  to  violence,  or  restraint;  whereas  mnch  tht 
worse  forms  of  injory  are  to  be  accomplished  bj  indo- 
lence, and  the  withdrawal  of  restraint 

118.  ^'Injury"  is  then  simply  the  refusal,  or  violation 
of,  any  man's  right  or  claim  upon  his  fellows:  iriuch 
claim,  mnch  talked  of  in  modem  times,  under  the  term 
*^  right,"  is  mainly  resolvable  into  two  branches :  a  man's 
claim  not  to  be  hindered  from  doing  what  he  should ;  and 
his  claim  to  be  hindered  from  doing  what  he  should  not; 
these  two  forms  of  hindrance  being  intensified  by  reward, 
help,  and  fortune,  or  Fors,  on  one  side,  and  by  punish- 
ment, impediment,  and  even  final  arrest,  or  Mors,  on  the 
other. 

119.  Now,  in  order  to  a  man's  obtaining  these  two 
rights,  it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  toorth  of  him  should 
be  approximately  known ;  as  well  as  the  want  of  wordi, 
which  has,  unhappily,  been  usually  the  principal  subject 
of  study  for  critic  law,  careful  hitherto  only  to  marie 
degrees  of  de-merit,  instead  of  merit; — ^assigning,  indeed, 
to  the  2>^ciencie8  (not  always,  alas!  even  to  these)  just 
estimate,  fine,  or  penalty ;  but  to  the  J^ficiencies,  on  the 
other  side,  which  are  by  much  the  more  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  only  profitable  part  of  its  subject,  assigning  neither 
estimate  nor  aid. 

120.  Now,  it  is  in  this  higher  and  perfect  functicni  of 
critic  law,  enabling  instead  of  ^^^bling,  that  it  becomes 
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irnly  Kingly,  instead  of  Draconic  f  (what  Providence  gave 
the  great,  wrathfol  legislator  his  name!):  that  is,  it  be- 
comes the  law  of  man  and  of  life,  instead  of  the  law  of 
the  worm  and  of  death^both  of  these  laws  being  set  in 
cbaagekss  poise  one  ^^ainst  another,  mod  the  enforcement 
of  both  being  the  eternal  function  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
tme  claim  of  every  living  soul :  such  claim  being  indeed 
strong  to  be  mercifully  hindered,  and  even,  if  need  be, 
abolished,  when  longer  existence  means  only  deeper  de- 
struction, but  stronger  still  to  be  mercifully  helped,  and 
recreated,  when  longer  existence  and  new  creation  mean 
nobler  life.  So  that  reward  and  punishment  will  be  found 
to  resolve  themselves  mainly*  into  help  and  hindrance; 
and  these  again  will  issue  naturally  from  true  recognition 
of  deserving,  and  the  just  reverence  and  just  wrath  which 
follow  instinctively  on  such  recognition. 

121.  I  say,  '^  follow,"  but,  in  reality,  they  are  part  of 
the  recognition.  Beverence  is  as  instinctive  as  anger ; — 
both  of  them  instant  on  true  vision :  it  is  sight  and  under 
standing  that  we  have  to  teach,  and  these  are  reverence. 
Make  a  man  perceive  worth,  and  in  its  reflection  he  sees 
his  own  relative  unworth,  and  worships  thereupon  inevi- 
tably, not  with  stiff  courtesy,  but  rejoicingly,  passionately, 
and,  best  of  aU,  reatfuUy  :  for  the  inner  capacity  of  awe 
and  love  is  infinite  in  man ;  and  only  in  finding  these,  can 

[«  Ifainlj;  not  altogether.  GonoliifllTe  xewaid  of  high  Tirtae  k 
loring  and  oiowiiiiig,  not  htHptDg ;  and  oonoLiiBive  puniahment  of  deep 
fice  la  hating  and  oniahing,  not  merely  hindering.] 
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we  find  peace.  And  the  common  inaoleiiceB  and  puta 
lances  of  the  people,  and  their  talk  of  equality,  are  not 
irreverence  in  them  in  the  least,  but  mere  blindness,  stape- 
faction,  and  fog  in  the  brains,*  the  first  sign  of  any 
cleansing  away  of  which  is,  that  they  gain  some  power  of 
discerning,  and  some  patience  in  submitting  to,  their  trae 
counsellors  and  governors.  In  the  mode  of  such  discern- 
ment consists  the  real  ^  constitution "  of  the  state,  more 
than  in  the  titles  or  offices  of  the  discerned  person;  for  it 
is  no  matter,  save  in  degree  of  mischief,  to  what  office  a 
man  is  appointed,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  it 

122.  III.  Government  by  Council. 

This  is  the  determination,  by  living  authority,  of  the 
national  conduct  to  be  observed  imder  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  modification  or  enlargement,  abrogation 
or  enforcement,  of  the  code  of  national  law  according  to 
present  needs  or  purposes.  This  government  is  necessa- 
rily always  by  council,  for  though  the  authority  of  it  may 
be  vested  in  one  person,  that  person  cannot  form  any 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  public  interest  but  by  (voluntarily 
or  involuntarily)  submitting  himself  to  the  infiaenco  of 
others. 

This  government  is  always  twofold — ^visible  and  in 

visible. 

*  Oompaze  Ohaaoer'B  *'  Tillaiiy"  ^downlahneeB). 

Full  foal  and  ohorliBhe  aeemed  ahiSi 
And  eke  ▼iUanoos  for  to  be, 
And  UtUe  oonlde  of  nortnrs 
To  wozahip  any  creatara. 
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The  visible  goyemment  is  that  which  nononally  caniefl 
on  the  national  bnsinesB ;  determines  its  foreign  relations, 
raises  taxes,  levies  soldiers,  orders  war  or  peace,  and  other- 
wise hecomes  the  arbiter  of  the  national  fortune.  The 
invisible  government  is  that  exercised  by  all  energetic  and 
intelligent  men,  each  in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner 
will  and  secret  ways  of  the  people,  essentially  forming  its 
character,  and  preparing  its  fate. 

Yisible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations,  the 
diseases  of  others,  tlie  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of 
more,  the  necessity  of  aU.  Sometimes  their  career  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the 
national  histoiy,  is  as  if  one  should  number  the  accidents 
which  befall  a  man's  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and  call  the 
list  his  biography.  Nevertheless,  a  truly  noble  and  vdse 
nation  necessarily  has  a  noble  and  wise  visible  govern* 
ment,  for  its  wisdom  issues  in  that  conclusively. 

123.  Yisible  governments  are,  in  their  agencies,  capable 
of  three  pure  forms,  and  ttf  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarchies,  where  the  authority  is 
vested  in  one  person ;  oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested  in  a 
minority ;  or  democracies,  when  vested  in  a  majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not  only,  in  practice,  variously 
limited  and  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite  difference 
in  cliaracter  and  use,  receiving  specific  names  according 
to  their  variations;  which  names,  being  nowise  agreed 
upon,  nor  consistently  used,  either  in  thouglit  or  writbig, 
no  man  can  at  present  teU,  in  speaking  of  any  kind  oi 
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government,  whether  he  is  understood ;  nor,  in  hearing, 
whetlier  he  understands.  Thus  we  usually  call  a  just 
government  by  one  person  a  monarchy,  and  an  unjust  oi 
cruel  one,  a  lyraniy :  this  might  be  reasonable  if  it  had 
reference  to  the  divinity  of  true  government ;  but  to  limit 
the  term  ^^  oligarchy"  to  government  by  a  few  rich  people, 
and  to  call  government  by  a  few  wise  or  noble  people 
"  aristocracy,"  is  evidently  absurd,  unless  it  were  proved 
that  ridi  people  never  could  be  wise,  or  noble  people  rich; 
and  farther  absurd,  because  there  are  other  distinctions  in 
character,  as  well  as  riches  or  wisdom  (greater  purity  of 
race,  or  strength  of  purpose,  for  instance),  which  may  give 
the  power  of  government  to  the  few.  So  that  if  we  had 
to  give  names  to  every  group  or  kind  of  minority,  we 
should  have  verbiage  enough.  But  there  is  only  one  right 
name — ^^  oligarchy." 

124.  So  also  the  terms  "  republic  "  and  "  democracy  **  * 
are  confused,  especially  in  modem  use ;  and  both  of  them 
are  liable  to  every  sort  of  misconception.  A  republic 
means,  properly,  a  polity  in  which  the  state,  with  its  all,  is 
at  every  man's  service,  and  every  man,  with  his  all,  at  the 
state's  service — (people  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  last 
condition),  but  its  government  may  nevertheless  be  oligar- 
chic (consular,  or  decemviral,  for  instance),  or  monarchic 
(dictatorial).    But  a  democracy  means  a  state  in  which  the 

[  *  I  lesre  this  pangnikh,  in  evezy  qrUable,  as  it  was  written,  darimf 
the  rage  of  the  American  war ;  it  was  meant  to  refer,  however,  ohieQy 
to  the  Northenm :  what  modifications  its  hot  and  partial  terms  reqnlM 
I  will  give  in  another  i^aoe :  let  it  stand  here  as  it  stood.] 
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gOTernment  rests  direcdy  vnik  the  majority  of  the  citizen& 
And  both  these  conditions  have  been  judged  only  by  such 
accidents  and  aspects  of  them  as  each  of  ns  has  had  expe- 
rience of ;  and  sometimes  both  have  been  confused  with 
anarchy,  as  it  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  talk  of  the 
^  iaQure  of  republican  institutions  in  America,"  when  there 
has  never  yet  been  in  America  any  such  thing  as  an  insti* 
tntion,  but  only  defiance  of  institution ;  neither  any  such 
thing  asa  re9^pfMioay  but  only  a  multitudinous  re^^^rvwUa  ; 
every  man  for  himself.  It  is  not  republicanism  which 
&ils  now  in  America ;  it  is  your  noodel  science  of  political 
economy,  bron^t  to  its  perfect  practice.  There  you  may 
see  competition,  and  the  ^  law  of  demand  and  supply  " 
(especially  in  paper),  in  beautiful  and  unhindered  opera- 
tion.* Lust  of  wealth,  and  trust  in  it ;  vulgar  faith  in 
magnitude  and  multitude,  instead  of  nobleness;  besides 
that  faith  natural  to  backwoodsmen — '^  lucum  ligna,"t — 
perpetual  self-contemplation,  issuing  in  passionate  vanity ; 
total  ignorance  of  tlie  finer  and  higher  arts,  and  of  all 
that  they  teach  and  bestow ;  and  the  discontent  of  ener- 
getic minds  unoccupied,  frantic  with  hope  of  uncompre- 

*  Sapply  and  demand  1  Alas  1  for  what  noble  work  waa  there  erer 
anj  andible  "demand'*  in  that  poor  aenae  (Past  and  Preaent)  ?  Nay, 
the  demand  ia  not  loud,  even  for  Ignoble  wodL  8i»  '*  ATexage  Kaminga 
of  Bet^  Tajlor,"  m  Tktkm  of  4th  Febmaxy  of  thia  year  [ISSS] : 
'*  Worked  from  Mondi^  morning  afe  8  A.1C  to  Friday  night  at  6.80  p.m. 
for  Ijl  5|<I.''— £a£M«/atrA  [This  kind  of  dayeiy  finda  no  AhoUtioniati 
that  I  hear  o£] 

[f  "ThattheaaoredgxoTe  la  nothing  bat  loga.**] 
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liended  change,  and  progress  they  know  not  whither ;  *— 
these  are  the  things  that  have  ^  f  aued  "  in  America ;  and 
yet  not  altogether  failed — it  is  not  collapse,  but  coUision ; 
the  greatest  railroad  accident  on  record,  with  fire  caught 
from  the  f amace,  and  Ca Jline's  quenching  ^^  non  aqufi,  sed 
ruin&."t  But  I  see  not,  in  any  of  our  talk  of  them, 
justice  enough  done  to  their  erratic  strength  of  purpose, 
nor  any  estimate  taken  of  the  strength  of  endurance  of 
domestic  sorrow,  in  what  their  women  and  children  sup- 
pose a  righteous  cause.  And  out  of  l^at  endurance  and 
suffering,  its  own  fruit  will  be  bom  with  time ;  {not  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  however.  See  §  130.]  and  Carlyle's  pro- 
phecy of  them  (June,  1850),  as  it  has  now  come  true  in 
the  first  clause,  will,  in  the  last ; — 

^^  America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses,  divisionalistB, 
stump-oratory,  and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  carry 
men  to  the  immortal  gods ;  that  the  Washington  Congress, 

*  Ames,  by  report  of  Waldo  Emerson,  says  '*  that  a  monarchj  is  a 
merchantman,  which  sails  weU,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a  rock,  and 
go  to  the  bottom ;  whilst  a  republic  is  a  raft,  which  would  never  sink,  bat 
then yonr  feet  are  always  in  the  water."  Tes,  that  is  comfortable;  and 
ihongh  year  raft  cannot  sink  (being  too  worthless  for  that),  it  may  go  to 
pieces,  I  snppose,  when  the  four  winds  (your  only  pilots)  steer  competi- 
tively  from  its  four  comers,  and  carry  it,  ^  ivwpu^  Bop^iK  ^^€iga-iy 
aKdtf$aut^  and  then  more  than  your  feet  wiU  be  in  Uie  water. 

[t  '*  Not  with  water,  but  with  rain."  The  wonst  rain  being  that 
which  the  Americans  chiefly  boast  of.  They  sent  aU  their  best  and 
honestest  yoaths.  Harvard  UniTersity  men  and  the  like,  to  thatacciused 
war;  got  them  nearly  all  shot ;  wrote  pretty  biographies  (to  the  ages  of 
17,  18,  19)  and  epitaphs  for  them ;  and  so,  having  washed  all  the  salt 
oat  of  the  nation  in  blood,  left  themselTes  to  pntrefketioii,  and  the 
moralily  of  New  Tork.] 
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and  oonstitatioiial  battle  of  Kilkenny  cats  i&  there,  as  here, 
naught  for  such  objects ;  quite  incompetent  for  such ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will 
require  to  be  (with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few 
expect  yet)  remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed, 
torn  asunder,  put  together  again; — ^not  without  heroic 
labour  and  effort,  quite  other  than  that  of  the  stump- 
orator  and  the  revival  preacher,  one  day." 

125.*  Understand,  then,  once  for  all,  that  no  form  of 
government,  provided  it  be  a  government  at  all,  is,  as  such, 
to  be  either  condenmed  or  praised,  or  contested  for  in  any- 
wise, but  by  fools.  Bnt  all  forms  of  government  are  good 
jnst  so-far  as  they  attain  this  one  vital  necessity  of  policy 
— that  the  wise  amd  kmdy  few  or  inany^  shall  govern  the 
unwise  amd  unkind  ;  and  they  are  evil  so  far  as  they  miss 
of  this,  or  reverse  it.  Kor  does  the  form,  in  any  case,  sig- 
nify one  whit,  but  \\&ji/rmness^  and  adaptation  to  the  need ; 
for  if  there  be  many  foolish  persons  in  a  state,  and  few  wise, 
then  it  is  good  that  the  few  govern ;  and  if  there  be  many 
wise,  and  few  foolish,  then  it  is  good  that  the  many  govern  ; 
and  if  many  be  wise,  yet  one  wiser,  then  it  is  good  that 
one  should  govern ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  may  have  "  the 
ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees,"  both  good  in  their 
kind ;  one  for  groping,  and  the  other  for  building ;  and 
nobler  still,  for  flying; — the  Ducal  monarchy  f  of  those 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  that  set  forth 
The  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas. 
F*  This  parograph  oontains  the  gut  of  aU  that  precede.] 
[t  Wheneyer  70a  are  puzzled  by  any  apparently  mistaken  use  of 
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126.  Mor  need  we  want  examples,  among  the  inferioi 
creatm^es,  of  dissolutenesB,  as  well  as  resoluteness,  in 
government  I  once  saw  democracy  finely  illustrated  by 
the  beetles  of  North  Switzerland,  who  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  elytric  acclamation,  one  May  twilight,  carriod 
it,  that  they  would  fly  over  the  Lake  of  Zug;  and  flew 
shorty  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  Lake  of  Zug,— 
KavOdpov  Xifirfv — over  some  leagues  square,  and  to  the 
close  of  the  cockchafer  democracy  for  that  year.  Then, 
for  tyranny,  the  old  fable  of  the  f rc^  and  the  stork  finely 
touches  one  form  of  it ;  but  truth  will  image  it  mors 
closely  than  fable,  for  tyranny  is  not  complete  when  it  is 
only  over  the  idle,  but  when  it  is  over  the  laborious  and 
the  blind.  This  description  of  pelicans  and  climbing 
perch,  which  I  find  quoted  in  one  of  our  popular  natural 
histories,  out  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  Ceylon,  comes  aa 
near  as  may  be  to  the  true  image  of  the  thing : — 

^^  Heavy  rains  came  on,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  high 
ground,  we  observed  a  pelican  on  the  maigin  of  the  shal- 
low pool  gorging  himself ;  our  people  went  towards  him, 
and  raised  a  cry  of  ^  Fish,  fish!'  We  hurried  down,  and 
found  numbers  of  fish  struggling  upward  through  the 
grass,  in  the  rills  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain. 
There  was  scarcely  water  to  cover  them,  but  nevertheless 

woidi  in  these  easayB,  take  your  diotionazy,  remembezing  I  had  to  fix 
terms,  as  weU  as  principles.  A  Duke  is  a  '*dax'*  or  ** leader;"  tiM 
flying  wedge  of  cranes  is  under  a  **  ducal  monaroh  " — a  rezy  diifeient 
personage  from  a  qneen-bee.  The  Venetians,  with  a  beanttfol  iuMaok, 
gave  the  name  to  their  King  of  the  Seau] 
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thej  made  rapid  progresB  up  the  bank,  on  which  our  foL 
lowers  collected  about  two  baskets  of  them.  They  were 
forcing  their  way  up  the  knoll,  and  had  thej  not  been 
interrupted,  first  bj  the  pelican,  and  afterwards  by  our- 
selves, they  would  in  a  few  minutes  have  gained  the 
highest  point,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  into  a  pool 
which  formed  another  portion  of  the  tank.  In  going  this 
distance,  however,  they  must  have  used  muscular  exertion 
enough  to  have  taken  them  half  a  mile  on  level  groimd ; 
for  at  these  places  all  the  cattle  and  wild  animals  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  latterly  come  to  drink,  so  that  the  sur- 
face was  everywhere  indented  with  footmarks,  in  addition 
to  the  cracks  in  the  surrounding  baked  mud,  into  which 
the  fish  tumbled  in  their  progress.  In  those  holes,  which 
were  deep,  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  they  remained  to 
die,  and  were  carried  off  by  kites  and  crows."  * 

127.  But  whether  governments  be  bad  or  good,  one 
general  disadvantage  seems  to  attach  to  them  in  modem 
times — that  they  are  all  costly.^  This,  however,  is  not 
essentially  the  &ult  of  the  governments.  If  nations 
choose  to  play  at  war,  they  will  always  find  their  govern- 
ments willing  to  lead  the  game,  and  soon  coming  under 
that  term  of  Aristophanes,  ''xdfjnfKoi  hairC^v^^  '^shield- 

[*  This  is  «  perfect  piotnze  of  the  French  under  the  tyrannies  of 
their  PeUcan  Kings,  before  the  Beyolution.  Bat  they  must  find  other 
than  Pelican  Kings — or  rather.  Pelican  Kings  of  the  Divine  brood,  that 
feed  tiieir  children,  and  with  their  best  Uood.] 

[f  Bead  carefully,  from  this  point ;  beoanse  here  begins  the  statement 
of  things  requiring  to  be  done,  ^Hiioh  I  am  now  xe-tiying  to  make 
definite  in  Fan  Claviffera.] 
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Bellera."  And  when  i^fi!  hri  irrifurn  *)  the  shields  take 
the  form  of  iron  ships^  with  apparatus  ^for  defence 
agamst  liquid  fire," — as  I  see  by  latest  accounts  they  are 
now  arranging  the  decks  in  English  dockyards — ^they 
become  costly  biers  enough  for  the  grey  convoy  of  chief 
mourner  waves,  MTeathed  with  funereal  foam,  to  bear  back 
the  dead  upon;  the  massy  shoulders  of  those  coxpse- 
bearers  being  intended  for  quite  other  work,  and  to  bear 
the  living,  and  food  for  the  living,  if  we  would  let  them. 
128.  Nor  have  we  the  least  right  to  complain  of  our  gov- 
ernments being  expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the  government 
to  do  precisely  the  work  which  hrvriga  no  retnm.  If  our 
present  doctrines  of  political  economy  be  just,  let  us  trust 
them  to  the  utmost;  take  that  war  business  out  of  the 
government's  bands,  and  test  therein  the  principles  of 
supply  and  demand.  Let  our  future  sieges  of  Sebastopol 
be  done  by  contract — no  capture,  no  pay — (I  admit  that 
things  might  sometimes  go  better  so) ;  and  let  us  sell  the 
commands  of  our  prospective  battles,  with  our  vicarages, 
to  the  lowest  bidder ;  so  may  we  have  cheap  victories,  and 
divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  so  much  suspi- 
cion of  our  science  that  we  dare  not  trust  it  on  miUtaiy 
or  spiritual  business,  would  it  not  be  but  reasonable  to  try 
whether  some  authoritative  handling  may  not  prosper  in 
matters  utilitarian  ?  If  we  were  to  set  our  governments 
to  do  useful  things  instead  of  mischievous,  possibly  even 

[*  "EtU  on  the  top  of  BriL**    Delphio  OEade,  meaning  iron  on  ^ihm 
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the  apparatas  itself  might  in  time  come  to  be  less  costly. 

The  machine,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  hoose,  might 

perhaps  pay,  when  it  seems  not  to  pay,  applied  to  palling 

it   down.     If  we  made  in  our  dockyards  ships  to  carry 

timber  and  c'X>als,  instead  of  cannon,  and  with  provision 

for  the  brightening  of  domestic  solid  culinary  fire,  hi- 

Btead    of    for    the   scattering  of    liquid  hostile  fire,    it 

might  have  some  effect  on  the  taxes.     Or  suppose  that  we 

tried  the  experiment  on  land  instead  of  water  carriage ; 

already  the  government,  not  unapproved,  carries  letters 

and  parcels  for  us ;  larger  packages  may  in  time  follow ; 

— even  general  merchandise — ^why  not,  at  last,  ^rselves ! 

Had  the  money  spent  in  local  mistakes  and  vain  private 

litigation,  on  the  railroads  of  England,  been  laid  out, 

instead,    under   proper  government  restraint,  on  really 

useful  railroad  work,  and  had  no  absurd  expense  been 

incurred  in  ornamenting  stations,  we  might  already  have 

had, — what  ultimately  it  will  be  found  we  must  have, — 

quadruple  rails,  two  for  passengers,  and  two  for  traffic,  on 

every  great  line ;  and  we  might  have  been  carried  in  swift 

safety,  and  watched  and  warded  by  well-paid  pointsmen, 

for  half  the  present  fares.     [For,  of  course,  a  railroad 

company  is  merely  an  association  of  turnpike-keepers,  who 

make  the  tolls  as  high  as  they  can,  not  to  mend  the  roads 

with,  but  to  pocket    The  public  will  in  time  discover 

this,  and  do  away  with  turnpikes  on  railroads,  as  on  all 

other  public-ways.] 

129.  Suppose  it  should  thus  turn  out,  finally,  that  a  true 
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goyemment  set  to  tme  work,  instead  of  being  a  ooBtlj 
engine,  was  a  paying  one  t  that  yonr  government,  rightly 
organized,  instead  of  itself  subsisting  by  an  income-tax, 
would  produce  its  subjects  some  subsistence  in  the  shape 
of  an  income  dividend? — ^police,  and  judges  duly  paid 
besides,  only  with  less  work  than  the  state  at  present  pro- 
vides for  them. 

A  true  government  set  to  true  work ! — ^Not  easily  to  be 
imagined,  still  less  obtained ;  but  not  beyond  human  hope 
or  ingenuity.  Only  you  will  have  to  alter  your  election 
systems  somewhat,  first  Not  by  imiversal  suffrage,  noi 
by  votes  purchasable  with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be 
had.  That  is  to  say,  not  by  universal  egrual  suffrage. 
Every  man  upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  no  legal  crime,  should  have  his  say  in  this  matter ;  but 
afterwards  a  louder  voice,  as  he  grows  older,  and  approves 
himself  wiser.  If  he  has  one  vote  at  twenty,  he  should 
have  two  at  thirty,  four  at  forty,  ten  at  fifty.  For  every 
single  vote  which  he  has  with  an  income  of  a  hundred  a 
year,  he  should  have  ten  with  an  income  of  a  thousand, 
(provided  you  first  see  to  it  that  wealth  is,  as  nature  in- 
tended it  to  be,  the  reward  of  sagacity  and  industry — ^not 
of  good  luck  in  a  scramble  or  a  lottery).  For  every  single 
vote  which  he  liad  as  subordinate  in  any  business,  he 
should  have  two  when  he  became  a  master ;  and  every 
office  and  authority  nationally  bestowed,  implying  tmst- 
worthiness  and  intellect,  should  have  its  kTiown  proportion- 
al number  of  votes  attached  to  it    But  into  the  detail  aad 
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working  of  a  true  syBtem  in  these  matters  we  cannot  no^ 
enter ;  we  are  concerned  as  yet  with  definitions  only,  and 
statements  of  first  principles,  which  will  be  established 
now  sufficiently  for  onr  purposes  when  we  have  examined 
the  natnre  of  that  form  of  government  last  on  the  list  in 
§  105, — the  purely  **  Magistral,"  exciting  at  present  its 
full  share  of  public  notice,  under  its  ambiguous  title  of 
"  slavery." 

ISO.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
definite  terms,  from  the  declaimens  against  slavery, 
what  they  understand  by  it  If  they  mean  only  the  im- 
prisonment or  compulsion  of  one  person  by  another,  such 
imprisonment  or  compulsion  being  in  many  cases  highly 
expedient,  slavery,  so  defined,  would  be  no  evil  in  itself, 
but  only  in  its  abuse ;  that  is,  when  men  are  slaves,  who 
should  not  be,  or  masters,  who  should  not  be,  or  even  the 
fittest  characters  for  either  state,  placed  in  it  under  condi- 
tions which  should  not  be.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  slavery,  nor  a  desirable  one«  that 
parents  should  be  separated  from  children,  or  husbands 
from  wives;  but  the  institution  of  war,  against  which 
people  declaim  with  less  violence,  effects  such  separations, 
— ^not  unfrequently  in  a  very  permanent  manner.  To 
press  a  sailor,  seize  a  white  youth  by  conscription  for  a 
soldier,  or  carry  off  a  black  one  for  a  labourer,  may  all  be 
right  acts,  or  all  wrong  ones,  according  to  needs  and  cir- 
cmnstances.  It  is  wrong  to  scourge  a  man  unnecessai'ily. 
So  it  is  to  shoot  hinu    Both  must  be  done  on  occasion; 
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and  it  is  better  and  kinder  to  flog  a  man  to  his  work,  than 
to  leave  him  idle  till  he  robs,  and  flog  him  afterwarda. 
The  essential  thing  for  all  creatnres  is  to  be  made  to  dc 
right ;  how  they  are  made  to  do  it — ^by  pleasant  promises, 
or  hard  necessities^  pathetic  oratory,  or  the  whip — ^is  com- 
paratively immaterial.*  To  be  deceived  is  perhaps  as 
incompatible  with  hnman  dignity  as  to  be  whipped;  and 
1  suspect  the  last  method  to  be  not  the  worst,  for  the  help 
of  many  individuals.  The  Jewish  nation  throve  under  it, 
in  the  hand  of  a  monarch  reputed  not  unwise ;  it  is  only 
the  change  of  whip  for  scorpion  which  is  inexpedient; 
and  that  change  is  as  likely  to  come  to  pass  on  the  side  of 
license  as  of  law.  For  the  true  scorpion  whips  are  those 
of  the  nation's  pleasant  vices,  which  are  to  it  as  St.  John's 
locusts-— crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in  the  mouth,  and  sting 
in  the  tail.  If  it  will  not  bear  the  rule  of  Athena  and 
Apollo,  who  shepherd  without  smiting  (pi  TrXi/y^  vifLovTe^)^ 
Athena  at  last  calls  no  more  in  the  comers  of  the  streets; 
and  then  follows  the  rule  of  Tisiphone,  who  smites  with- 
out shepherding. 

131.  If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of  absolute  com- 
pulsion, is  meant  the  pwrckase^  hy  money ^  of  ike  right  of 
comjyuleiony  such  purchase  is  necessarily  made  whenever 
a  portion  of  any  territory  is  transferred,  for  money,  from 
one  monarch  to  another :  which  has  happened  frequently 

[*  Permit  me  to  enforoe  and  zeinforoe  this  statement,  with  all  ear- 
nestaeoL  It  la  the  sum  of  what  needs  most  to  be  nndezstood  in  tfa« 
matter  of  ednoatioiL] 
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enough  in  history,  without  its  being  supposed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  bo  transferred  became  therefore 
slaves.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  dispute  seema 
about  the  fashion  of  the  thing,  rather  than  the  fact  of  it 
There  are  two  rocks  in  mid-«ea,  on  each  of  wliich,  neg- 
lected equally  by  instructive  and  commercial  powers,  a 
handful  of  inhabitants  live  as  they  may.  Two  merchants 
bid  for  the  two  properties,  but  not  in  the  same  terms.  One 
bids  for  the  people,  buys  theniy  and  sets  them  to  work, 
under  pain  of  scourge ;  the  otlier  bids  for  the  rock,  buys 
itj  and  throws  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea.  The  former  is 
the  American,  the  latter  the  English  method,  of  slavery ; 
much  is  to  be  said  for,  and  something  against,  both,  which 
I  hope  to  say  in  due  time  and  place.^ 

132.  If,  however,  slavery  mean  not  merely  the  purchase 
of  the  right  of  compulsion,  but  the  pwrchase  of  the  body 
and  sovl  of  the  creature  itadf  for  money ^  it  is  not,  I 
think,  among  the  black  races  that  purchases  of  this  kind 
are  most  extensively  made,  or  that  separate  souls  of  a  fine 
make  fetch  the  highest  price.  This  branch  of  the  inquir}' 
we  shall  have  occasion  also  to  follow  out  at  some  length, 
for  in  the  worst  instances  of  the  selling  of  souls,  we  are 
apt  to  get,  when  we  ask  if  the  sale  is  valid,  only  Pyrrhon's 
answer f — "None  can  know.'' 

133.  The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  institution 

[*  A  pregiumt  p«zagraph,  meant  against  Kngliwh  and  Sootdh  landlozdi 
who  drive  their  people  off  the  land.] 
[f  Li  Luoiaii's  dialogae,  '  ^  The  sale  of  Hvei.*'] 
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at  all,  hU  an  inherent^  naturaiy  wnd  eternal  inheritance 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race — to  whom,  the  more 
you  give  of  their  own  free  will,  the  more  Blaves  they  will 
make  themselveB.  In  common  parlance,  we  idly  confofie 
captivity  with  slavery,  and  are  always  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ference between  pine-tmnkB  (Ariel  in  the  pine),  and  cow- 
Blip-bellfi  ("  in  the  cowBlip-bell  I  lie'^,  or  between  canying 
wood  and  drinking  (Caliban's  slavery  and  freedom),  in- 
stead of  noting  the  far  more  serious  differences  between 
Ariel  and  Caliban  themselves,  and  the  means  by  which, 
practically,  that  difference  may  be  brought  about  or  di- 
minished. 

134.*  Plato's  slave,  in  the  Polity^  who,  well  dressed 
and  wafihed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter, 
corresponds  curiously  to  Caliban  attacking  Prospero's 
cell ;  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  throughout, 
in  the  Tempest  as  well  as  in  the  2£erehaM  of  Venice;  re- 
ferring in  this  case  to  government,  as  in  that  to  commerce. 
Miranda  \  ("  the  wonderful,"  so  addressed  first  by  Ferdi- 

[*  I  zaise  this  analjBiB  of  the  Tefiwpttl  into  my  tert ;  bat  it  is  notlumr 
bnt  a  hnzried  note,  which  I  may  neyer  have  time  to  expand.  I  haTe  re- 
touched it  here  and  there  a  little,  however.] 

f  Of  Shakspeare^B  names  I  wHl  afterwards  speak  at  more  length: 
they  are  onrioasly— often  barbaionsly— much  by  Providenoe, — ^baf 
assuredly  not  without  Shakspeare^s  cunning  purpose— mixed  out  of 
the  yarious  traditions  he  confusedly  adopted,  and  languages  which  he 
imperfectly  knew.  Three  of  the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already 
noticed.  Desdemona,  "  ihadoufiovia^^'*  *'  miserable  fortune,*'  is  also 
plain  enough.  OtheUo  is,  I  belieye,  "the  careful;  "  aU  the  calamity 
of  the  tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw  and  error  in  his  msgniflcant^y 
eoUected  strength.  Ophelia,  "  serrioeableness,"  the  true  lost  wife  oi 
Hamlet,  is  marked  as  having  a  Greek  name  by  that  of  her  brother 
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nand,  ^  Oh,  you  wonder ! ")  correepondB  to  Homer'B  Arete: 
Ariel  and  Caliban  are  respectively  the  Bpirits  of  faithful 
and  imaginative  labour,  opposed  to  rebellious,  hurtful, 
and  slavish  labour.  Prospero  ("for  hope*^,  a  true  gover- 
nor, is  opposed  to  Sycorax,  the  mother  of  slavery,  her 
name  "Swine-raven,"  indicating  at  once  brutality  and 
deathfulnesB ;  hence  the  line — 

**  Ab  wioked  dew  as  e'er  mj  motber  bnuhed,  with  raMnUfeatherf^-—^. 
For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakspeare,  as  those  of  true  and 
strong  men  must  be,  are  "  ^avrJurfiaTa  Beluy  xal  <rfciai  r&v 
oinwp^^ — divine  phantasms,  and  shadows  of  things  that 
are.  We  hardly  tell  our  children,  willingly,  a  fable  with 
no  purport  in  it ;  yet  we  think  Godsends  his  best  messen- 
gers only  to  sing  fairy  tales  to  us,  fond  and  empty.  The 
Tem^pett  is  just  like  a  grotesque  in  a  rich  missal,  "clasped 
where  paynims  pray."  Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and 
free-hearted  service,  in  early  stages  of  human  society  op- 
pressed by  ignorance  and  wild  tyranny :  venting  groans  as 
fast  as  mill-wheels  strike ;  in  shipwreck  of  states,  dreadful ; 

Laertes;  and  its  signifloatioa  is  onoe  exquisitely  aUuded  to  in  that 
broiheE's  last  word  of  her,  where  her  genUe  pxeoioiisaesB  is  opposed  to 
the  uselessneas  of  the  chmlish  oleigy — *'  A  mmistering  angel  shaU  my 
Bister  be,  when  thou  liest  howling.**  Hamlet  is,  I  belieye,  oonneoted 
in  some  way  with  *^  homely,"  the  entire  event  of  the  tmgedy  taming  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty,  Hermione  (fpfjui)^  ''pillar-like*'  (9  eldoc  Ix^ 
Xflvcvc  'A^poSiTiK).  Titania  (r<n^),  **ilie  queen;*'  Benedict  and 
Beatrice,  *'  blessed  and  blessing ;  **  Valentine  and  Protons,  endnring 
(or  strong),  (yalens),  and  ohangefuL  lago  and  laohimo  have  eyidentlj 
the  same  root— probably  the  Spanish  lago,  Jacob,  *'  the  sapplanter.*- 
Leonatos,  and  other  each  names,  are  intexpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the 
plays  tfaemsehres.  For  the  interpretation  of  Syoorax,  and  reference  to 
her  raTen*s  feather,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Wise.  ^ 
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80  that  ^^  all  but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine,  and  quit  tlie 
vessel,  then  all  afire  with  mey^  yet  having  in  itself  the  will 
and  sweetness  of  truest  peace,  whence  that  is  especially 
called  ^^  Ariel's  "  song,  '^  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  and 
there,  take  ha/nda^^  '^  courtesied  when  you  have,  and  kiaeed; 
the  wild  waves  whist : "  (mind,  it  is  "  cortesia,"  not  "  curt- 
sey,") and  read  "  quiet "  for  "  whist,"  if  you  want  the  full 
sense.     Then  you  may  indeed  foot  it  featly,  and  sweet 
spirits  bear  the  burden  for  you — ^with  watch  in  the  night, 
and  call  in  early  morning.    The  vis  viva  in  elemental 
transformation  follows — ^  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies, 
of  his  bones  are  coral  made."    Then,  giving  rest  after 
labour,  it  ^^  fetches  dew  from  the  still  vext  Bermoothes, 
and,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labour,  leaves 
men  asleep."     Snatching  away  the  feast  of  the  cruel,  it 
seems  to  them  as  a  harpy ;  followed  by  the  utterly  vile,  who 
cannot  see  it  in  any  shape,  but  to  whom  it  is  the  picture 
of  nobody,  it  still  gives  shrill  harmony  to  their  false  and 
mocking  catch,  "  Thought  is  fi-ee ;  "  but  leads  them  into 
briers  and  foul  places,  and  at  last  hollas  the  hounds  upon 
them.    Minister  of  fate  against  the  great  criminal,  it  joins 
itself  with  the  "  incensed  seas  and  shores" — the  sword  that 
layeth  at  it  cannot  hold,  and  may  ^  with  bemocked-at  stabs  as 
soon  kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish  one  dowle  that 
is  in  its  plume."    As  the  guide  and  aid  of  true  love,  it  is 
always  called  by  Prospero  "  fine  "  (the  French  "  fine,"  not 
the  English),  or  "  delicate  " — ^another  long  note  would  be 
needed  to  explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word.    Lastly 
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its  work  done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  eliements. 
The  intense  significance  of  the  last  song,  ^  Where  the  bee 
sucks,"  I  will  examine  in  its  due  place. 

The  types  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  now :  though  I  will  notice  them  also, 
severally,  in  their  proper  places ; — ^the  heart  of  his  slavery 
is  in  his  worship :  "  That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celes- 
tial— ^liquor.''  But,  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Latin  ^'  benignus  "  and  '^  malignus  "  are  to  be  coupled 
-with  Eleutheria  and  Douleia,  note  that  Caliban's  torment 
is  always  the  physical  reflection  of  his  own  nature — 
^^  cramps  "  and  ^  side  stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ; 
thou  shalt  be  pinched,  as  thick  as  honeycombs : "  the  whole 
nature  of  slavery  being  one  cramp  and  cretinous  contrac- 
tion. Fancy  this  of  Ariel !  You  may  fetter  him,  but  you 
set  no  mark  on  him ;  you  may  put  him  to  hard  work  and 
far  journey,  but  you  cannot  give  him  a  cramp. 

135.  I  should  dwell,  even  in  these  prefatory  papers,  at 
more  length  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  all  I  would 
say  been  said  already,  in  vain,  (not,  as  I  hope,  ultimately  in 
vain),  by  Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets^ 
which  T  commend  to  the  reader's  gravest  reading;  together 
with  that  as  much  neglected,  and  still  more  immedi- 
ately needed,  on  model  prisons,  and  with  the  great  chapter 
c»n  "Permanence"  (fifth  of  the  last  section  of  "Past  and 
Present"),  which  sums  what  is  known,  and  foreshadows, 
or  rather  f  orelights,  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of  National 

Discipline.    I  have  only  here  farther  to  examine  the  na- 
6* 
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ture  of  one  world-wide  and  everlasting  form  of  slaTery, 
wholesome  in  usei  as  deadly  in  abuse ; — the  service  of  the 
rich  by  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


KA8TJEB8HIP. 


186.  Ab  in  all  previous  discoBBions  of  oar  subject,  we 
must  study  the  relation  of  the  commanding  rich  to  the 
obeying  poor  in  its  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  reach  its 
first  principles. 

The  simplest  state  of  it,  then,  is  this:*  a  wise  and  pro- 
vident person  works  much,  consumes  little,  and  layB  by  a 
store ;  an  improvident  person  works  little,  consumes  all  his 
produce,  and  lays  by  no  store.  Accident  interrupts  the 
daily  work,  or  renders  it  less  productive ;  the  idle  person 
must  then  starve,  or  be  supported  by  the  provident  one, 
who,  having  him  thus  at  his  mercy,  may  either  refuse  to 
maintain  him  altogether,  or,  which  will  evidently  be  more 
to  his  own  interest,  say  to  him,  "  I  will  maintain  you,  in- 
deed, but  you  shall  now  work  hard,  instead  of  indolently, 
and  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lay  by  what  you  save,  as 
you  mio^ht  have  done,  had  you  remained  independent,  / 
will  take  all  the  surplus.  You  would  not  lay  it  up  for 
yourself ;  it  is  wholly  your  own  fault  that  has  thrown  you 

*  In  the  poresent  genend  eTamination.  I  oonoede  so  mnoh  to  ordinacj 
eoonomistB  as  to  ignore  all  innoo&nt  poyertj.  I  adi^  m j  reasoning, 
for  onoe,  to  the  modem  Kngtinh  praotioal  mind,  \sy  aasoming  poyezf^ 
to  be  always  criminal ;  the  oonoeiYable  ezoeptions  we  will  esaminc 
afterwards. 
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inUf  my  power,  and  I  will  force  you  to  work,  or  starve; 
yet  you  shall  have  no  profit  of  your  work,  only  your  daily 
bread  for  it ;  [and  competition  shall  determine  how  much 
of  that*]."  This  mode  of  treatment  has  now  become  so 
universal  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  natural — naj, 
the  only  possible  one ;  and  the  market  wages  are  cahnly 
defined  by  economists  as  ^^  the  sum  which  will  maintain 
the  labourer." 

137.  The  power  of  the  provident  person  to  do  this  is 
only  checked  by  the  correlative  power  of  some  neighbour 
of  similai'ly  frugal  habits,  who  says  to  the  labourer — ^  I 
will  give  you  a  little  more  than  this  other  provident  per- 
son :  come  and  work  for  me." 

The  power  of  the  provident  over  the  improvident  de 
pends  thus,  primarily,  on  their  relative  nimibers ;  seconda- 
rily, on  the  modes  of  agreement  of  the  adverse  parties  with 
each  other.  The  accidental  level  of  wages  is  a  variable 
function  of  the  number  of  provident  and  idle  persons  in 
the  world,  of  the  enmity  between  them  as  classes,  and  of 
the  agreement  between  those  of  the  same  dafiA.  It  d€- 
pends^  fr<yin  hegmnmg  to  end^  on  moral  conditions. 

13S.  Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely  selfish,  it  is  al- 
y)ays  for  thevr  interest  that  the  poor  should  he  as  ntsmer- 
ovs  as  they  cam,  employ y  and  restrain.  For,  granting  that 
the  entire  population  is  no  larger  than  the  ground  can 

[*  I  have  no  tenns  of  Engliah,  and  can  find  none  in  Greek  nor  Latin, 
nor  in  any  other  atrong  lan^nuige  known  to  me,  contemptooua  enon^ 
to  attach  to  the  bestial  idiotiam  of  the  modem  theoxy  that  wacree  an  tc 
be  meaanred  by  competition.] 
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eftsilj  maintain — ^that  the  classes  are  strin^ntly  divided — 
and  that  there  is  sense  or  strength  of  hand  enough  with 
the  rich  to  secure  obedience;  then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a 
nation  are  poor,  the  remaining  tenth  have  the  service  of 
nine  persons  each ;  *  but,  if  eight-tenths  ai'e  poor,  only  of 
four  each;  if  seven-te^khs  are  poor,  of  two  and  a  third 
each ;  if  six-tenths  are  poor,  of  one  and  a  half  each ;  and 
if  five-tenths  are  poor,  of  only  one  each.  But,  practically, 
if  the  rich  strive  always  to  obtain  more  power  over  the 
poor,  instead  of  to  raise  them — and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  become  continually  more  vicious  and  numerous, 
through  neglect  and  oppression, — ^though  the  rcmge  of  the 
power  of  the  rich  increases,  its  ten/are  becomes  less  secure; 
until,  at  last,  the  measure  of  iniquity  being  full,  revohi- 
tion,  civil  war,  or  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  a  healthier 
or  stronger  one,  doses  the  moral  corraption,  and  industrial 
disease.! 

139.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  things  come  to  this 
extremity.  Kind  persons  among  the  rich,  and  wise 
among  the  poor,  modify  the  connexion  of  the  classes :  the 
efforts  made  to  raise  and  relieve  on  the  one  side,  and  the 

*  I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  quality  of  the  servants,  which,  neyerthe- 
less,  \b  the  gist  of  the  business.  WiU  yon  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint 
your  ceiling,  or  the  plumber  from  over  the  way  ?  Both  will  work  for 
the  same  money ;  Paul,  if  anything,  a  little  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  if 
you  keep  him  in  good  humour;  only  you  have  to  discern  him  first,  which 
wiU  need  eyes. 

[  f  I  have  not  altered  a  syllable  in  these  three  paragraphs,  187,  188, 
139,  on  revision;  but  have  much  italicised:  the  principles  stated  being 
M  vital,  as  they  are  little  known  .J 
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succesfl  of  honest  toil  on  the  other,  bind  and  blend  Ilia 
orders  of  society  into  the  confused  tissue  of  half-felt  obli- 
gation, sullenly-rendered  obedience,  and  varioosly-directed, 
or  mis-directed,  toil,  which  form  the  warp  of  daily  life. 
But  this  great  law  rules  all  the  wild  design :  that  success 
(while  society  is  guided  by  laws  of  competition)  signifies 
always  so  much  victory  over  yonr  neighbour  as  to  obtain 
the  direction  of  his  work,  and  to  take  the  profits  of  it 
This  is  the  real  sovanse  of  aU  great  riches.  No  man  can 
become  largely  rich  by  his  personal  toiL''*'  The  work  of 
his  own  hands,  wisely  directed,  will  indeed  always  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family,  and  make  fitting  provinon 
for  his  age.  But  it  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  some 
method  of  taaing  the  labour  of  others  that  he  can  become 
opulent.  Every  increase  of  his  capital  enables  him  to 
extend  this  taxation  more  widely ;  that  is,  to  invest  laiger 
funds  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers, — to  direct,  accord- 
ingly, vaster  and  yet  vaster  masses  of  labour,  and  to 
appropriate  its  profits. 

140.  There  is  much  confusion  of  idea  on  the  subject  of 
this  appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  disguise  it  from  the  persons  employed ;  and, 
for  his  own  comfort  and  complacency,  he  often  desires  no 
less  to  disguise  it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter  of  mnch 
doubt  with  me,  how  far  the  foul  and  foolish  aignments 

*  By  his  art.  he  may;  bat  only  when  its  prodace,  or  the  riglit  « 
hearing  ot  it,  beoomea  a  sabjeot  of  dispate,  so  aa  to  enable  the  azM  tc 
tax  the  labour  of  maltitndea  highly,  in  exdhange  for  his  own. 
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used  habitaally  on  this  subject  are  indeed  the  houeei 
expreaaion  of  fool  and  foolish  convictions ; — or  rather  (aa 
I  am  sometimes  forced  to  conclude  from  the  irritation 
with  which  they  are  advanced)  are  resolutely  dishonest, 
wilful,  and  malicious  sophisms,  arranged  so  as  to  mask, 
to  the  last  moment,  the  real  laws  of  economy,  and  future 
duties  of  men.  By  taking  a  simple  example,  and  working 
it  thoroughly  out,  the  subject  may  be  rescued  from  all  but 
such  determined  misrepresentation. 

141.  Let  us  imagine  a  society  of  peasants,  living  on  a 
river-shore,  exposed  to  destructive  inundation  at  somewhat 
extended  intervals ;  and  that  each  peasant  possesses  of  this 
good,  but  imperilled,  ground,  more  than  he  needs  to  culti- 
vate for  immediate  subsistence.  We  will  assume  farther 
(and  with  too  great  probability  of  justice),  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  indolently  keep  in  tillage  just  as  much  laud 
as  supplies  them  with  daily  food ; — iiiBt  they  leave  their 
children  idle,  and  take  no  precautions  against  the  rise  of 
the  stream.  But  one  of  them,  (we  will  say  but  one,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness)  cultivates  carefully  all  the 
ground  of  his  estate ;  makes  his  children  work  hard  and 
healthily;  uses  his  spare  time  and  theirs  in  building  a 
rampart  against  the  river ;  and,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
has  in  his  storehouses  large  reserves  of  food  and  clothing, 
— in  his  stables  a  well-tended  breed  of  pattle,  and  around 
his  fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood. 

The  torrent  rises  at  last — sweeps  away  the  harvests,  and 
half  the  cottages  of  the  careless  peasants,  and  leaves  them 
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deetitate.  They  naturally  oome  for  help  to  the  j  ^  ovident 
one,  whose  fields  are  unwasted,  and  whose  graDarieB  are 
fulL  He  has  the  right  to  refuse  it  to  them :  no  one  dis- 
putes this  right*  But  he  will  probably  not  refuse  it ;  it 
IS  not  his  interest  to  do  so,  even  were  he  entirely  selfish 
and  cruel.  The  only  question  with  him  will  be  on  what 
terms  his  aid  is  to  be  granted. 

142.  Clearly,  not  on  terms  of  mere  charity.  To  main- 
tain his  neighbours  in  idleness  would  be  not  only  his  ruin, 
but  theirs.  He  will  require  work  from  them,  in  exchange 
for  their  maintenance ;  and,  whether  in  kindness  or  cruel 
ty,  all  the  work  they  can  give.  Not  now  the  three  or  four 
hours  they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own  land,  but  the 
eight  or  ten  hours  they  ought  to  have  spentf  But  how 
will  he  apply  this  labour  {  The  men  are  now  his  slaves ; 
— ^nothing  less,  and  nothing  more.  On  pain  of  starvation, 
he  can  force  them  to  work  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  end, 
he  chooses.  And  it  is  by  his  wisdom  in  this  choice  that 
the  worthiness  of  his  mastership  is  proved,  or  its  unworthi- 
ness.  Evidently,  he  must  first  set  them  to  bank  out  the 
water  in  some  temporary  way,  and  to  get  their  ground 
cleansed  and  resown;  else,  in  any  case,  their  continued 
maintenance  will  be  impossible.  That  done,  and  while 
he  has  still  to  feed  them,  suppose  he  makes  them  raise  a 

[*  Obeerre  thiB ;  the  legal  right  to  keep  what  you  have  worked  for, 
and  use  it  as  yon  please,  is  the  oozner-atone  of  all  eoonomj :  oompan 
the  end  of  Chap.  II.] 

[f  I  should  now  put  the  time  of  neoeasaxy  labour  rather  under  than 
OTOX  the  third  of  the  day.] 
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secure  rampart  for  their  own  ground  agunst  all  future 
flood,  and  rebuild  their  houses  in  safer  places,  with  the 
best  materia]  they  can  And;  being  allowed  time  out  of 
their  working  hours  to  fetch  such  material  from  a  distance. 
And  for  the  food  and  clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security 
in  land  that  as  much  shall  be  returned  at  a  convenient 
period. 

143.  We  may  conceive  this  security  to  be  redeemed, 
and  the  debt  paid  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  The  pru 
dent  peasant  has  sustained  no  loss ;  hut  is  no  richer  them 
he  wasy  and  has  had  all  his  trouble  far  nothing.  But  he 
has  enriched  his  neighbours  materially;  bettered  their 
houses,  secured  their  land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly 
matters,  equal  to  himself.  In  all  rational  and  final  sense« 
he  has  been  throughout  their  true  Lord  and  King. 

144.  We  will  next  trace  his  probable  line  of  conduct, 
presuming  his  object  to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  roughly  recovering  and  cleansing 
the  ground,  he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry  only  to  build 
huts  upon  it,  such  as  he  thinks  protective  enough  from 
the  weather  to  keep  them  in  working  health.  The  rest  of 
their  time  he  occupies,  first  in  pulling  down,  and  rebuild- 
ing on  a  magnificent  scale,  his  own  house,  and  in  adding 
large  dependencies  to  it  This  done,  in  exchange  for  his 
continued  supply  of  com,  he  buys  as  much  of  his  neigh- 
bours' land  as  he  thinks  he  can  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of ;  and  makes  the  former  owners  securely  embank 
and  protect  the  ceded  portion.    By  this  arrangctment,  he 
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leaves  to  a  certain  number  of  the  peasantry  only  as  mnch 
ground  as  will  just  maintam  them  in  their  existing  num- 
bers; as  the  population  increases,  he  takes  the  extra 
hands,  who  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  narrowed  estates, 
for  his  own  servants;  employs  some  to  cultivate  the 
ground  he  has  bought,  giving  them  of  its  produce  merely 
enough  for  subsistence ;  with  the  surplus,  which,  under 
his  energetic  and  careful  superintendence,  will  be  large, 
he  maintains  a  train  of  servants  for  state,  and  a  body  of 
workmen,  whom  he  educates  in  ornamental  arts.  He  now 
can  splendidly  decorate  his  house,  lay  out  its  grounds 
magnificently,  and  richly  supply  his  table,  and  that  of  his 
household  and  retinue.  And  thus,  without  any  abuse  of 
right,  we  should  find  established  all  the  phenomena  of 
poverty  and  riches,  which  (it  is  supposed  necessarily) 
accompany  modem  civilization.  In  one  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, we  should  have  unhealthy  land,  miserable  dwellings, 
and  half-starved  poor ;  in  another,  a  well-ordered  estate, 
well-fed  servants,  and  refined  conditions  of  highly-edu- 
cated and  luxurious  life. 

145.  I  have  put  the  two  cases  in  simplicity,  and  to  some 
extremity.  But  though  in  more  complex  and  qualified 
operation,  all  the  relations  of  society  are  but  the  expansion 
of  these  two  typical  sequences  of  conduct  and  result  I 
do  not  say,  observe,  that  the  first  procedure  is  entirely 
reoommendable ;  or  even  entirely  right;  still  less,  that  the 
second  is  wholly  wrong.  Servants,  and  artists,  and  splen 
dour  of  habitation  and  retinue,  have  all  their  use,-  pro 
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priety,  and  office.  But  I  am  determined  ihat  the  readei 
shall  mideiBtand  clearly  what  they  cost;  and  see  that  the 
condition  of  having  them  is  the  subjection  to  ns  of  a 
certain  nnmber  of  imprudent  or  unfortunate  persons  (or, 
it  may  be,  more  fortunate  than  their  masters),  over  whose 
destinies  we  exercise  a  boundless  control.  ^^Biches"  mean 
temally  and  essentially  this;  and  God  send  at  last  a 
time  when  those  words  of  our  best-reputed  economist 
shall  be  true,  and  we  shall  indeed  ^^  all  know  what  it  is  to 
be  rich  ;''*  that  it  is  to  be  slave-master  over  farthest  earth, 
and  over  all  ways  and  thoughts  of  men.  Every  operative 
you  employ  is  your  true  servant :  distant  or  near,  subject 
to  your  immediate  orders,  or  ministering  to  your  widely- 
communicated  caprice, — for  the  pay  he  stipulates,  or  the 
price  he  tempts, — all  are  alike  under  this  great  dominion 
of  the  gold.  The  milliner  who  makes  the  di*e86  is  as 
much  a  servant  (more  so,  in  that  she  uses  more  intelli- 
gence in  the  service)  as  the  maid  who  puts  it  on;  the 
carpenter  who  smooths  the  door,  as  the  footman  who 
opens  it;  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  table,  as  the 
labourers  and  sailors  who  supply  the  tradesmen.  Why 
speak  of  these  lower  services?  Painters  and  singers 
(whether  of  note  or  rhyme,)  jesters  and  story-tellers, 
UK>rali8tB,  historians,  priests, — so  far  as  these,  in  any  der 
gree,  paint,  or  sing,  or  tell  their  tale,  or  charm  their 
charm,  or  "  perform  "  their  ritejjhr  pay^ — ^in  so  far,  they 
are  all  slaves;  abject  utterly,  if  the  service  be  for  pay 
r*  See  Preface  to  Unto  thi$  LcuL] 
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only ;  abject  lees  and  less  in  proportion  to  die  degrees  of 
love  and  of  wisdom  which  enter  into  their  daty,  or  eon 
enter  into  it,  according  as  their  function  is  to  do  the  bid- 
ding and  the  work  of  a  manly  people; — or  to  amnse, 
tempt,  and  deceive,  a  childish  one. 

146.  There  is  always,  in  such  amusement  and  tempta- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  a  government  of  the  rich  by  the 
px>r,  as  of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  but  the  latter  is  the 
prevailing  and  necessary  one,  and  it  consists,  when  it  is 
honourable,  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from 
those  who  would  have  misused  them,  and  the  administra- 
tiou  of  those  profits  for  the  service  either  of  the  same 
persons  in  future,  or  of  others ;  and  when  it  is  dishonour- 
able, as  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  modern  times,  it 
consists  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from 
those  who  would  have  rightly  used  them,  and  their  appro- 
priation to  the  service  of  the  collector  himself. 

147.  The  examination  of  these  various  modes  of  collec- 
tion and  use  of  riches  will  form  the  third  branch  of  our 
future  inquiries ;  but  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies  in 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  selfisli 
and  unselfish  expenditure.  It  is  not  easy,  by  any  course 
of  reasoning,  to  enforce  this  on  the  generally  unwilling 
hearer ;  yet  the  definition  of  unselfish  expenditure  is  brief 
and  simple.  It  is  expenditure  which,  if  you  are  a  capital- 
ist, does  not  pay  you,  but  pays  somebody  else ;  and  if  you 
ai^  a  consumer,  does  not  please  youy  but  pleases  somebody 
else.    Take  one  special  instance,  in  further  illustration  of 
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the  general  type  given  above.  I  dil  not  invent  that  type, 
but  spoke  of  a  real  river,  and  of  real  peasantry,  the 
languid  and  sickly  race  which  inhabits,  or  haunts — for 
they  are  often  more  like  spectres  than  living  men — the 
thorny  desolation  of  the  banks  of  the  Arve  in  Savoy. 
Some  years  ago,  a  society,  formed  at  Geneva,  ofFered  to 
embank  the  river  for  the  ground  which  would  have  been 
recovered  by  the  operation ;  but  the  ofPer  was  refused  by 
the  (then  Sardinian)  government  The  capitalists  saw 
that  this  expenditure  would  have  '^  paid  '•'  if  the  ground 
saved  from  the  river  was  to  be  theirs.  But  if,  when  the 
offer  that  had  this  aspect  of  profit  was  refused,  they  had 
nevertheless  persisted  in  the  plan,  and  merely  taking 
security  for  the  return  of  their  outlay,  lent  the  funds  for 
the  work,  and  thus  saved  a  whole  race  of  himian  souls 
from  perishing  in  a  pestiferous  fen  (as,  I  presume,  some 
among  them  would,  at  personal  risk,  have  dragged  any  one 
drowning  creature  out  of  the  current  of  the  stream,  and 
not  expected  payment  therefor),  such  expenditure  would 
have  precisely  corresponded  to  the  use  of  his  power  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  our  supposed  richer  peasant — ^it 
would  have  been  the  king's,  of  grace,  instead  of  the 
usurer's,  for  gain. 

14S.  ^^  Impossible,  absurd,  Utopian  I''  exclaim  nine- 
tenths  of  the  few  readers  whom  these  words  may  find. 

No, good  reader,  this  is  not  Utopian:  but  I  will  tell 
yon  what  would  have  seemed,  if  we  had  not  seen  it, 
Utopian  on  the  side  of  evil  instead  of  good;  that  evei 
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men  ahotild  have  oome  to  value  their  money  bo  much 
moi'e  than  their  lives,  that  if  you  call  npon  tbem  to 
become  soldiers,  and  take  chance  of  a  bullet  throngfa  their 
heart,  and  of  wife  and  children  being  left  desolate,  far 
their  pride's  sake,  they  will  do  it  gaily,  without  thinking 
twice;  but  if  you  ask  them,  for  their  country's  sake,  to 
spend  a  hundred  pounds  without  security  of  getting  back 
a  hundred-and-five,*  they  will  laugh  in  your  fiioe. 

149.  Not  but  that  also  this  game  of  Kfe-giving  and 
taking  is,  in  the  end,  somewhat  more  costly  than  other 
forms  of  play  might  be.  Bifle  practice  is,  indeed,  a  not 
unhealthy  pastime,  and  a  feather  on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
a  pleasing  appendage ;  but  while  learning  the  stops  and 
fingering  of  the  sweet  instrument,  does  no  one  ever  calcn- 

^  I  have  not  hitiherto  toadied  on  the  sabjeot  of  Interest  of  money ; 
it  iB  too  oomplez,  and  mnat  be  leeerred  for  its  proper  plaoe  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  definition  of  interest  (apart  from  oompensation  for 
risk)  is,  "  the  exponent  of  the  oomfort  of  accomplished  labour,  sepa- 
rated from  iti  power;  **  the  power  being*  what  is  lent :  and  the  French 
eoonomists  who  have  maintained  the  entire  iUegalitj  of  Interest  are 
wrong ;  yet  by  no  means  so  cnriooaly  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  Bnglish 
and  French  ones  opposed  to  them,  whose  opinions  have  been  collected 
by  Dr.  WheweU  at  psge  41  of  his  Letibwm;  it  never  seeminif  to  oooor 
to  the  mind  of  the  compiler,  any  more  than  to  the  writers  whom 
he  quotes,  that  it  is  qnite  possible,  and  even  (according  to  Jewidi 
proverb)  pmdent,  for  men  to  hoard  as  ants  and  mice  do,  for  ose,  not 
nsnry ;  and  lay  by  something  for  winter  nights,  in  the  expeotation  of 
rather  sharing  than  lending  the  scrapings.  My  Savoyard  squirrels  wooU 
pass  a  plessant  time  of  it  nnder  the  snow-laden  pine-tarsnohes.  If  they 
always  declined  to  economize  because  no  one  would  pay  them  Interest 
on  nuts. 

[I  leave  this  note  as  it  stood :  bat,  as  I  have  above  stated,  shoold 
now  side  wholly  with  the  French  eoonomistB  spoken  of,  In  asseitiiv  tbs 
afasolote  illegality  of  interest.] 
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late  the  coet  of  an  overture !  What  melody  does  TityroB 
meditate  on  his  tenderly  spiral  pipe  t  The  leaden  seed  of 
it,  broad-cast,  true  conical  ^^  Dents  de  lion  "  seed  —need- 
ing less  allowance  for  the  wind  than  is  usual  with  that  kmd 
of  herb— what  crop  are  yon  likely  to  have  of  it  f  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  this  volunteer  marching  and  countermarch* 
ing,  you  were  to  do  a  little  volunteer  ploughing  and  counter- 
ploughing  t  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  straight :  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  so  disturbed,  is  more  grateful  than  for  merely  . 
rhythmic  footsteps.  Golden  cups,  also,  given  for  good 
ploughing^  woxQd  be  more  suitable  in  colour :  (ruby  glass, 
for  the  wine  which  ^'  giveth  his  colour "  on  the  ground, 
might  be  fitter  for  the  rifle  prize  in  ladies'  hands).  Or, 
conceive  a  little  volunteer  exercise  with  the  spade,  other 
than  such  as  is  needed  for  moat  and  breastwork,  or  even 
for  the  burial  of  the  fruit  of  the  leaden  avena-seed,  sub- 
ject to  the  shrill  Lemures'  criticism — 

Wer  hat  das  Hans  so  flohlecht  gebanett 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire  more  stoutly  against 
the  sea  t  or  strip  the  peat  of  Solway,  or  plant  Plinlimmon 
moors  with  larch— then,  in  due  season,  some  amateur 
reaping  and  threshing? 

^  Nay,  we  reap  and  thresh  by  steam,  in  these  advanced 
days.'* 

I  know  it,  my  wise  and  economical  friends.  The  stout 
arms  Otod  gave  you  to  win  youc  bread  by,  you  would  fain 
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fihoot  your  neighbonra,  and  Ood's  sweet  singeiB  with ;  *  thai 
you  invoke  the  fiends  to  your  f arm-seryice ;  and — 

When  young  and  old  oome  forth  to  play 

On  a  snlphnrons  holiday, 

Tell  how  the  darkling  goblin  sweat 

(His  feast  of  dnders  doly  set), 

And,  belching  night,  where  breathed  the  mom. 

His  diadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  com 

Tliat  ten  day-labonrera  oonld  not  end. 

150.  Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  will  press 
the  example  closer.  On  a  green  knoll  above  that  plain  of 
the  Arve,  between  Cluse  and  Bonneville,  there  was,  in  the 
year  1860,  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  well-doing  family — 
man  and  wife,  three  children,  and  the  grandmodier.  I  call 
it  a  cottage,  but  in  truth,  it  was  a  large  chimney  on  the 
ground,  wide  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  family  might  live 
round  the  fire ;  lighted  by  one  small  broken  window,  and 
entered  by  an  unclosing  door.     The  fatnily,  I  say,  was 

*  Oompaxe  Ohaaoer's  feeling  respeoting  biida  (from  0anaoe*8  fftlooo, 
to  the  nightingale,  Binging,  *^  Donune,  labia—**  to  the  Lord  of  Lore) 
with  the  nsoal  modem  Britiah  sentiments  on  this  sabjeot.  OrsTen 
Cowley's : — 

**  What  piinoe*s  choir  of  mnsio  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell, 
To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  gire, 
They,  like  aU  other  poets,  live 
Withoat  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains  I 
'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey.^ 

Yes ;  it  is  better  than  well ;  particularly  since  the  seed  sown  li^  the 
wayride  has  been  protected  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of 
ttie  church-rates  in  our  country  parishes.    See  the  remoostraooa  frens 
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^  well-doing ; "  at  least,  it  was  hopeful  and  cheeiiol ;  the 
wife  healthy,  the  children,  for  Savoyards,  pretty  and 
active,  bnt  die  husband  threatened  with  decline,  from  ex- 
posore  nnder  the  cliffs  of  the  Mont  Yergi  by  day,  and  to 
draughts  between  every  plank  of  his  chimney  in  die  frosty 
nights. 

^  Why  could  he  not  plaster  the  chinks  !  "  asks  the  prac- 
tical reader.  For  the  same  reason  that  your  child  cannot 
wash  its  face  and  hands  till  you  have  washed  them  many 
a  day  for  it,  and  vrill  not  wash  diem  when  it  can,  till  you 
force  it. 

151.  I  passed  this  cottage  often  in  my  walks,  had  its 
window  and  door  mended ;  sometimes  mended  also  a  little 
the  meal  of  sour  bread  and  broth,  and  generally  got  kind 
greeting  and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or  old ;  which 
greeting,  this  year,  narrowed  itself  into  the  half -recogniz- 
ing stare  of  the  elder  child,  and  the  old  woman's  tears ; 
for  the  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,— -one  of  sick- 
ness, the  other  of  sorrow.  It  happened  that  I  passed  not 
alone,  but  v^ith  a  companion,  a  practised  English  joiner, 

a  ''  Coantiy  Pamon,"  in  Tha  Times  of  June  4tii  (or  6tli;  the  letter  is 
dated  June  8id,)  1862:—**!  have  heard  at  a  Testiy  meeting  a  good 
deal  of  higgling  over  a  few  ahiUiDgB*  outlay  in  cleaning  the  oharch ; 
bat  I  have  never  heacd  aqy  diflsatiiifactioii  ezpreaoed  on  aooonnt  of 
that  part  of  the  zate  whioh  is  invested  in  50  or  100  dosens  of  birds' 
heads." 

[If  we  could  tcaoe  the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war,  I 
beUeve  it  would  be  found,  not  in  the  avarice  nor  ambition  of  nations, 
but  in  the  mere  idleness  of  the  upper  classes.     They  have  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  ieaoh  the  peasantry  to  kiU  eaoh  other.] 
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who,  while  these  people  were  dying  of  cold,  had  been  em* 
ployed  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  f(v 
two  months,  in  fitting,  withoat  nails,  the  panels  of  a  single 
door  in  a  large  house  in  London.  Three  days  of  his  woiic 
taken,  at  the  right  time,  from  fastening  the  oak  pands  with 
useless  precision,  and  applied  to  fasten  the  larcsh  timbens 
with  decent  strength,  would  have  saved  these  Savc^aids' 
lives.  He  would  have  been  maintained  equally ;  (I  sup- 
pose him  equally  paid  for  his  work  by  the  owner  of  the 
greater  house,  only  the  work  not  consumed  selfishly  on  his 
own  walls ; )  and  the  two  peasants,  and  eventually,  probably 
their  children,  saved. 

152.  There  are,  therefore, — ^let  me  finally  enforce,  and 
leave  with  the  reader,  this  broad  conclusion,— three  things 
to  be  considered  in  employing  any  poor  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  him  employment  You  must  employ  him 
first  to  produce  useful  things;  secondly,  of  the  several 
(suppose  equally  useful)  things  he  can  equally  well  pro- 
duce, you  must  set  him  to  make  that  which  will  cause  him 
to  lead  the  healthiest  life ;  lastly,  of  the  things  produced, 
it  remains  a  question  of  wisdom  and  conscience  how  much 
you  are  to  take  yourself,  and  how  much  to  leave  to  others. 
A  large  quantity,  remember,  unless  you  destroy  it>  must 
always  be  so  left  at  one  time  or  another ;  the  only  ques- 
tions you  have  to  decide  are,  not  whaA  you  will  give,  but 
whefn^  and  how^  and  to  whom^  you  will  give.  The  natural 
law  of  human  life  is,  of  course,  that  in  youth  a  man  shall 
labour  and  lay  by  store  for  his  old  age,  and  when  age 
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eomes,  shall  use  what  he  has  laid  by,  gradually  slackening 
his  toil,  and  allowing  himself  more  frank  use  of  lus  store ; 
taking  care  always  to  leave  himself  as  much  as  will  sorely 
suffice  for  him  beyond  any  possible  length  of  life.  What 
he  has  gained,  or  by  tranqoil  and  nnanxions  toil  continues 
to  gain,  more  than  is  enough  for  his  own  need,  he  ought 
so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  lives,  as  to  see  die  good  of 
it  again  beginning,  in  other  hands;  for  thus  he  has  himself 
the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  from  it,  and  faithfully  uses 
his  sagacity  in  its  control.  Whereas  most  men,  it  appears, 
dislike  the  sight  of  their  fortunes  going  out  into  service 
again,  and  say  to  themselves, — ^^  I  can  indeed  nowiBC  pre- 
vent this  money  from  falling  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
others,  nor  hinder  the  good  of  it  from  becoming  theirs, 
not  mine ;  but  at  least  let  a  merciful  death  save  me  from 
being  a  witness  of  their  satisfaction ;  and  may  God  so  far 
be  gracious  to  me  as  to  let  no  good  come  of  any  of  this 
money  of  mine  before  my  eyes.** 

153.  Supposing  this  feeling  unconquerable,  the  safest 
way  of  rationally  indulging  it  would  be  for  the  capitalist 
at  once  to  spend  all  his  fortune  on  himself,  which  might 
actually,  in  many  cases,  be  quite  t- le  rightest  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest  thing  to  do,  if  he  had  just  tastes  and  worthy 
passions.  But,  whether  for  himself  only,  or  through  the 
hands,  and  for  the  sake,  of  others  also,  the  law  of  wise 
life  is,  that  the  maker  of  the  money  should  also  be  the 
spender  of  it,  and  spend  it,  approximately,  all,  before  he 
dies;  so  that  his  true  ambition  as  an  economist  should  be^ 
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to  die,  not  as  rich,  but  as  pow,  as  possible,*  calcnlatii^ 
the  ebb  tide  of  possession  in  tme  and  cahn  propcntion  to 
the  ebb  tide  of  life.  Which  law,  checking  the  wing  of 
accumulative  desire  in  the  mid-volley,t  and  leading  to 
peace  of  possession  and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old  age,  is 
also  wholesome,  in  that  by  the  freedom  of  gift,  together 
with  present  help  and  counsel,  it  at  once  endears  and 
dignifies  age  in  the  sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  longer 
strips  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but  receives  the  graoe  of  the 
living.  Its  chief  use  would  (or  will  be,  for  men  are 
indeed  capable  of  attaining  to  this  much  use  of  their 
reason),  that  some  temperance  and  measure  will  be  pat  to 
the  acquisitiveness  of  conmierce.:!:  For  as  things  stand,  a 
man  holds  it  his  duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  food,  and  of 
his  body,  but  for  no  duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  riches, 
and  of  his  mind.    He  sees  that  he  ought  not  to  waste  his 

[*  See  the  lAfe  of  Fmdon,  "  The  laboTuing  peasantry  were  at  all 
timee  the  objeots  of  huB  tenderest  care ;  his  palaoe  at  Cambxaj,  with  aO 
his  books  and  writings,  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  bore  the  miafortoiie 
with  nnraffled  calmness,  and  said  it  was  better  his  palaoe  should  be 
burnt  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant.*'  (These  thorooghlj  good 
men  always  go  too  far,  and  lose  their  power  over  the  mass.)  He  died 
exemplifying  the  mean  he  had  always  observed  between  prodigality  and 
avarice,  leaving  neither  debts  nor  money.] 

f  irol  irtr^or  i/yovfi^povs  ttrcu  ftii  r^  riip  ovirtaw  4Kdrrt^  vwclr  kXXk  r^  rV^ 
awMinrrioM  wXtlm.  '*  And  thinking  (wisely)  that  poverty  consists  no6  in 
making  one*s  poesessions  less,  but  one's  avarice  more." — ZotM,  VT  8l 
Read  the  context,  and  compare.  **  He  who  spends  for  all  that  is  noble, 
and  gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy, 
or  distreasfully  poor."— 2>hm,  v.  43. 

t  The  fury  of  modem  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  possibOity  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  by  largeness  of  transaction,  -and  aoddent  of 
discovery  or  contrivanoe.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  final  intsrai* 
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jouth  and  his  flesh  for  luxniy ;  but  he  will  waste  his  age, 
and  his  sool}  for  money,  and  think  he  does  no  wrong,  nor 
know  the  dM/rivmh  tremens  of  the  intellect  for  disease. 
But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a  man  should  fix  the  sum  he 
desires  to  make  annually,  as  the  food  he  desires  to  eat 
daily ;  and  stay  when  he  has  reached  the  limit,  refusing 
increase  of  business,  and  leaving  it  to  others,  so  obtaining 
due  freedom  of  time  for  better  thoughts.*  How  the 
gluttony  of  business  is  pimished,  a  bill  of  health  for  the 
principals  of  the  richest  city  houses,  issued  annually, 
would  show  in  a  sufficiently  impressive  manner. 

154.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these  statements  will  be 
received  by  the  modem  merchant  as  an  active  border  rider 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  heard  of  its  being 
proper  for  men  of  the  Marches  to  get  their  living  by  the 
spade,  instead  of  the  spur.  But  my  business  is  only  to 
state  veracities  and  necessities;  I  neither  look  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  one,  nor  hope  for  the  nearness  of  the 
other.  Near  or  distant,  the  day  loill  assuredly  come  when 
the  merchants  of  a  state  shall  be  its  true  ministors  of 
exchange,  its  porters,  in  the  double  sense  of  carriers  and 
gate-keepers,  bringing  all  lands  into  frank  and  faithful 


of  every  nation  is  to  oheok  the  action  of  tiieae  commeTdal  lotiieodea ; 
ajod  tiiat  aU  gzeat  aooidental  galna  or  loaeea  shonld  be  national, — ^not 
individnaL  Bnt  speonlation  abaolnte,  nnconneoted  with  oommexciai 
effort,  i8«an  nnmitigated  eyil  in  a  state,  and  the  root  of  oountieas  eyUn 
beadde. 

{*  I  deaire  in  the  atrangeat  terms  to  rainforoe  aU  that  ia  oontained  in 
tliUi  pamgnikh.] 
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communication,  and  knowing  for  their  master  of  goild, 
Hermes  the  herald,  instead  of  Mercury  the  gain-gnarder. 

165.  And  now,  finally,  for  immediate  role  to  all  who 
will  accept  it 

The  distress  of  any  popiilation  means  that  they  need 
food,  house-room,  clothes,  and  fneL  You  can  never, 
therefore,  be  wrong  in  employing  any  labourer  to  produce 
food,  house-room,  clotibes,  or  fuel;  but  you  are  always 
wrong  if  you  employ  him  to  produce  nothing,  (for  then 
some  other  labourer  must  be  worked  double  time  to  feed 
him);  and  you  are  generally  wrong,  at  present,  if  yon 
employ  him  (unless  he  can  do  nothing  else)  to  produce 
works  of  art  or  luxuries ;  because  modem  art  is  mostly  (m 
a  false  basis,  and  modem  luxury  is  criminally  great* 

^  It  is  eflpeciaUy  neoettaiyilmt  the  reader  should  keep  hie  mind  fixed 
on  the  methods  of  consomptiaii  and  deetmotion,  as  the  true  eoiuces  of 
national  poverty.  Hen  are  apt  to  call  eveiy  ezohange  '*  expenditure,** 
but  it  is  only  consumption  which  is  expenditure.  A  laige  number  of  the 
pnrchases  made  by  the  richer  dasses  are  mere  forms  of  interchaiige  of 
nnnsed  property,  wholly  without  eflFeot  on  national  proqwrity.  It  mat 
ten  nothing  to  the  state  whether,  if  a  china  pipkin  be  rated  as  wostli  a 
hundred  pounds,  A  has  the  pipkin  and  B  the  pounds,  or  A  tiie  pounds 
and  B  the  pipkin.  But  if  the  pipkin  is  pretty,  and  A  or  B  breaks  it, 
there  is  national  loss,  not  otherwise.  So  again,  when  the  loss  has  leaDy 
taken  place,  no  shifting  of  the  shoulders  that  bear  it  wiU  do  away  iritk 
the  reality  of  it.  There  is  an  intensely  ludicrous  notton  in  the  publio 
mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of  debt  by  denying  it.  'When  a  d^bt 
is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the  bonower,  that  is  all ;  the  loss 
Is  precisely,  accuxately,  ereriastingly  the  same.  The  Amarioans  bonow 
money  to  spend  in  blowing  up  their  own  honses.  They  deny  their  debt, 
by  one-third  already  [1868],  gold  being  at  fifl7  premium ;  and^hey  will 
probably  deny  it  wboUy.  That  merely  means  that  the  holden  of  the 
notes  ore  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issneis.  The  quantity  of  loai 
is  precisely  eqnal,  and  ixreTOcable ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  humoa  industiy 
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166.  The  way  to  produce  more  food  is  mainly  to  bring, 
in  fresh  ground,  and  increase  facilities  of  carriage; — ^to 
break  rock,  exchange  earth,  drain  the  moist,  and  watei 
the  dry,  to  mend  roads,  and  build  harbours  of  refuge,- 
Taxation  thus  spent  will  annihilate  taxation,  but  spent  in 
war,  it  annihilates  revenue. 

157.  The  way  to  produce  house-room  is  to  apply  your 
force  first  to  the  humblest  dwellings.  When  your  brick- 
layers are  out  of  employ,  do  not  build  splendid  new, 
streets,  but  better  the  old  ones ;  send  your  paviours  and 
slaters  to  the  poorest  villages,  and  see  that  your  poor  are 
healthily  lodged,  before  you  try  your  hand  on  stately  archi- 
tecture. You  will  find  its  stateliness  rise  better  under  the 
trowel  afterwards;  and  we  do  not  yet  build  so  well  that 
we  need  hasten  to  display  our  skill  to  future  ages.  Had 
the  labour  which  has  decorated  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
filled,  instead,  rents  in  walls  and  roo&  throughout  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  and  our  deputies  met  to  talk  within, 
massive  walls  that  would  have  needed  no  stucco  for  five 
hundred  years, — ^the  decoration  might  have  been  afteis 
wards,  and  the  talk  now.  And  touching  even  our  highly 
conscientious  church  building,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  best  days  of  church  plans,  their  masons  called 
themselves  ^  logeurs  du  bon  Dieu ; "  and  that  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  trusted  reports,  God  spends  a  good  deal 

■pent  in  effecting  the  exploeion,  plus  the  qauiti<7  of  goods  exploded. 
Qonoar  onlj  deoidee  loA^  ahaU  paj  the  gam  loet  not  whethei  it  is  to  bet 
paid  or  noL    Paid  it  mnet  be,  and  to  the  nttennost  farthing. 
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of  His  time  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  chnrches,  He  might 
perhaps  like  to  be  a  little  better  lodged  there  also. 

158.  The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is — ^not,  necessarily, 
to  get  more  cotton.  There  were  words  written  twenty 
years  ago  *  Vhich  would  have  saved  many  of  ns  some 
shivering,  had  they  been  minded  in  time.  Shall  we  read 
them  again } 

^  The  Continental  people,  it  would  seem,  are  importing 
our  machinery,  beginning  to  spin  cotton,  and  manofactors 
for  themselves ;  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market,  and  then  out 
of  that  I  Sad  news,  indeed  ;  but  irremediable.  By  no 
means  the  saddest  news — ^the  saddest  news,  is  tiiat  we 
should  find  our  national  existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it 
said,  depend  on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a  farthing 
an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  people.  A  most  narrow 
stand  for  a  great  nation  to  base  itself  on !  A  stand  which, 
with  all  the  Ck>m-law  abrogations  conceivable,  I  do  not 
think  will  be  capable  of  enduring. 

<<  My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand ;  suppose 
we  came  honestly  down  from  it  and  said — ^  This  is  onr 
minimum  of  cotton  prices ;  we  care  not,  for  the  present,  to 
make  cotton  any  cheaper.  Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed 
to  you,  make  cotton  cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cotton 
fur,  your  heart  with  copperas  fumes,  with  rage  and  mutiny ; 

[«  (Past  and  Pretmt,  Chap.  IX.  of  Thizd  Section.)  To  think  that 
for  these  twenty — now  twenty -six— yeazs,  this  one  Toioe  of  Otffyle^f 
hafe  been  the  only  faithfnl  and  uaefnl  ntteranoe  In  aU  England,  tad 
has  Bonnded  thxongh  aU  these  yean  in  vain !  See  F\itn  OkuifftrfK 
Letter  X.] 
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become  ye  the  general  gnomes  of  Eorope,  Blayes  of  the 
lamp  I'  I  admire  a  nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it 
do  not  nndersell  all  other  nations  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Brothers,  we  will  cease  to  nndersell  them ;  we  will  be 
content  to  equal-sell  them ;  to  be  happy  selling  equally 
with  them  I  I  do  not  see  the  nse  of  nnderselling  them : 
cotton-doth  is  already  twopence  a  yard,  or  lower ;  and  yet 
bare  backs  were  never  more  nnmerons  among  ns.  Let 
inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  incessantly 
contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper ;  and  try  to 
invent  a  little  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could  be 
somewhat  jnstller  divided  among  us. 

"  Let  inventive  men  consider — ^whether  the  secret  of  this 
tmiverse  does  after  all  consist  in  making  money.  With  a 
hell  which  means — ^  failing  to  make  money/ 1  do  not  think 
there  is  any  heaven  possible  that  would  suit  one  well.  Li 
brief,  all  this  Mammon  gospel  of  eupply-and-demand,  com- 
petition, ladssez  fan/re^  and  devil  take  the  hindmost  (fore- 
most, is  it  not,  rather,  Mr.  Carlyle  ?),  ^  begins  to  be  one  of 
the  shabbiest  gospels  ever  preached.'  ^ 

159.  The  way  to  produce  more  fuel*  is  first  to  make 
your  coal  mines  safer,  by  sinking  more  shafts;  then 
set  all  your  convicts  to  work  in  them,  and  if,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  you  succeed  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  that 
sort  of  labourer,  consider  what  means  there  may  be,  first, 

[^  We  doB^t  want  to  prodnoe  move  fuel  jost  now,  bnt  mnoh lees;  and 
to  nee  what  we  get  for  cooking  and  warming  onzselTes,  instead  of  for 
ronning  from  place  to  place.] 
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of  growing  forest  where  ite  growth  will  improve  climate; 
secondly,  of  splintering  the  forests  whicb  now  make  con- 
tinents of  fruitful  land  pathless  and  poisonous,  into  fagoto 
for  fire ; — so  gaining  at  once  dominion  icewards  and  sun- 
wards. Your  steam  power  has  been  given  (you  will  find 
eventually)  for  work  such  as  that:  and  not  for  excursion 
trains,  to  give  the  labourer  a  moment's  breath,  at  the  peril, 
of  his  breath  for  ever,  from  amidst  the  cities  which  it  has 
crushed  into  masses  of  con'uption.  When  you  know  bow 
to  build  cities,  and  how  to  rule  them,  you  wiU  be  able  to 
breathe  in  their  streets,  and  the  ^  excursion "  will  be  the 
afternoon's  walk  or  game  in  the  fields  round  them. 
160,  ^  Bnt  nothing  of  this  work  will  pay  ?  " 
No;  no  more  than  it  pays  to  dust  your  rooms,  or  wash 
your  doorsteps.  It  will  pay ;  not  at  first  in  currency,  but 
in  that  which  is  the  end  and  the  source  of  curren<7, — in 
life ;  (and  in  currency  richly  afterwards).  It  will  pay  in 
that  which  is  more  than  life, — ^in  light,  whose  true  price 
has  not  yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency,  and  yet  into 
the  image  of  which,  aU  wealth,  one  way  or  other,  most  be 
cast  For  your  riches  must  either  be  as  the  lightnings 
which, 

B^got  bat  in  a  ckmd. 
Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  load, 
Whilst  it  begins,  condodes  its  violent  rsoe ; 
And,  when  it  gilds,  it  woands  the  plsoe  ;— 

er  else,  aa  the  lightning  of  the  sacred  sign,  which  shines 
from  one  part  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.    There  is  oo 
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odier  choice ;  yon  must  either  take  dust  for  deity,  spectre 
for  pofiseseion,  fettered  dream  for  life,  and  for  epitaph, 
this  revereed  Terse  of  the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy 
(Psalm  cxiL): — ^^He  hath  gathered  together,  he  hath 
stripped  the  poor,  his  iniquity  remaineth  for  ever :  ^ — or 
else,  haying  the  sun  of  justice  to  shine  on  you,  and  the 
sincere  substance  of  good  in  your  possession,  and  the  pure 
law  and  liberty  of  life  within  you,  leave  men  to  write  this 
better  legend  over  your  grave : — 

<^He  hath  dispersed  abroad.    He  hath  given  to  tha 
poor.    His  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever." 
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[I  HAYB  brought  together  m  these  last  pages  a  few  notes, 
which  were  not  properly  to  be  inoorporated  with  the  text, 
and  which,  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  checked  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  main  argument  They  contain,  however, 
several  statements  to  which  I  wish  to  be  able  to  refer,  or 
have  already  referred,  in  other  of  my  book%  so  that  I 
think  right  to  preserve  them.] 


APPENDIX  L--(p.  6.) 

Thb  greatest  of  ail  economists  are  those  most  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  laissez  faire,*'  namely,  the  fortifying  virtues,  which  the  wisest 
men  of  all  time  have  arranged  under  the  g^eral  heads  of  Prudence, 
or  Discretion  (the  spirit  which  discerns  and  adopts  rightly) ;  Justice 
(the  spirit  which  rules  and  divides  rightly) ;  Fortitude  (the  spirit 
which  persists  and  endures  rightly);  and  Temperance  (the  spirit 
which  stops  and  refuses  rightly).  These  cardinal  and  sentinel  viituef 
are  not  only  the  means  of  protecting  and  prolonging  life  itself,  but 
they  are  the  chief  guards,  or  sources,  of  the  material  means  of  life, 
and  the  governing  powers  and  princes  of  economy.  Thus,  precisely 
according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation,  is  their  power  of 
avoiding  either  intestine  or  foreign  war.     All  disputes  may  be 
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peaceably  settled,  if  a  sofELdent  number  of  peraonB  have  been  trained 
tn  submit  to  the  principles  of  justice,  while  the  necessity  for  war  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  incapable 
of  determiniog  a  quarrel  but  by  Yiolenoe.  Whether  the  injustice 
take  the  form  of  the  desire  of  dominion,  or  of  refusal  to  submit  to 
it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or  lust  of  money,  or  of  mere  irregular 
passion  and  wanton  will,  the  result  is  economically  the  same ; — ^loes 
of  the  quantity  of  power  and  life  consumed  in  repressing  the  injus- 
tice, added  to  the  material  and  moral  destruction  caused  by  the  fact 
of  war.  The  early  dvil  wars  of  England,  and  the  existing*  war  in 
America,  are  curious  examples — ^these  under  monarchical,  this  under 
republican,  institutions — of  the  results  on  large  masses  of  nations  of 
the  want  of  education  in  prindples  of  justica  But  the  mere  dread 
or  distrust  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  inner  virtues  of  Faith  and 
Charity  prove  often  no  less  costly  than  war  itself.  The  fear  which 
France  and  England  have  of  each  other  costs  each  nation  about 
fifteen  millions  sterling  annually,  besides  various  paralyses  of  com- 
merce; that  sum  being  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  means  oi 
destruction  instead  of  means  of  production.  There  is  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France  and  England  should  be 
hostile  to  each  other  than  that  England  and  Scotland  should  be,  or 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  and  the  redprocal  terrors  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  English  Channel  are  ndther  more  necessary,  more 
economical,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  the  old  riding  and  rdving  on 
the  opposite  flanks  of  the  Cheviots,  or  than  Bngland^s  own  weaving 
for  herself  of  crowns  of  thorn,  from  the  stems  of  her  Red  and 
White  roses. 

[*  Written  in  1803.  I  little  thought  that  when  I  next  ooifeoted  my 
type,  the  «*existing"  war  best  illnstiative  of  the  sentence,  would  be 
between  Frenchmen  in  the  Elysian  Fields  of  Pazia.] 
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APPENDIX  IL— Cp.  M.) 

Pew  pMsages  of  the  book  which  at  least  some  part  of  Uie  natiaiii 
at  pretent  most  advanood  in  dTilizatioii  accept  as  an  exprasnoii  of 
final  trnth,  have  been  more  disiorted  than  those  bearing  on  Idolatiy. 
For  the  idolatry  tiiere  denounced  is  neither  scolptore,  nor  venerition 
of  sculpture.  It  is  simply  the  snbstitation  of  an  '' Eidolon,*'  phan- 
tasm, or  imagination  of  Good,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring; 
from  the  Highest  Living  €k>od,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest 
material  good  which  ministers  to  it  The  Creator,  and  the  thingi 
created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  "seen  good"  in  creating,  are  in 
this  their  eternal  goodness  appointed  always  to  be  "  woiBhipped,**— 
i.  0.,  to  have  goodness  and  worth  ascribed  to  them  from  tlie  heart; 
and  the  sweep  and  range  of  idolatiy  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  "  calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil, — ^putting  Mtter 
for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.''  *  For  in  that  rejection  and  aabsti- 
tution  we  betray  the  first  of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life, 
and  with  resolute  oppoate  loyalty  serve  our  own  imagination  of 
good,  which  IS  the  law,  not  of  the  House,  but  of  the  Grave,  (a^ba- 
wise  called  the  law  of  "  mark  missing,"  which  we  translate  '*  law  of 
Sin");  these  "two  masters,"  between  whose  services  we  have  to 
choose,  being  otherwise  distinguished  as  Qod  and  Mammon,  wfaidi 
Mammon,  though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is 
in  truth  the  great  evil  Spirit  of  filse  and  fond  demre,  or  "  Ooyetoos- 
ne8B»  which  is  Idolatry."  So  that  Iconodasm— •mo^breaking— Is 
easy;  but  an  Idol  cannot  be  broken-— it  must  be  forsaken;  and  this 
is  not  so  easy,  either  to  do,  or  persuade  to  dcnng.  For  men  mny 
readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  an  image;  but  not  of  tiii 
I  of  an  imagination. 


*  Compare  the  otooe  of  the  Fouth  Leotnre  hi  Aratfn  PaUdM 
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APPENDIX  m.— (p.  8a) 

I  KATB  not  attempted  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  other  wiiteni 
any  of  the  statementa  made  in  these  papers ;  indeed,  if  sach  anthori- 
ties  were  rightly  collected,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my 
writing  at  alL  Eren  in  the  scattered  passages  ref eiring  to  this 
subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle^s  flartor  Resartus,  Past  and 
Present,  and  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,— all  has  been  said  that 
needs  to  be  said,  andfar  better  than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again.  But 
the  habit  of  the  public  mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to 
be  uttered  diffusely,  loudly,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  before  it  will 
listen ;  and  it  has  revolted  against  these  papers  of  mine  as  if  they 
oontamed  things  daring  and  new,  when  there  is  not  one  assertion  in 
them  of  which  the  truth  has  not  been  for  ages  known  to  the  wisest, 
and  prodaimed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  It  would  be  [I  had 
written  toiU  be;  bat  have  now  reached  a  time  of  life  for  which  there 
b  but  one  mood--4he  conditional,]  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  me 
hereafter,  to  collect  their  words  than  to  add  to  mine;  Horace's  clear 
rendering  of  the  substance  of  the  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found 
room  for  at  once^ 

M  fjum  BBBtA  otflMnMi  cnptai  ooDiportot  in  uiiuin 
Heo  itodio  dthMM,  BM  XnaM  dsdttaa  vm ; 
H  aoiJpn  et  ilonnM  non  ■otar,  naattoft  Tete 
JLnrmu  nMiaitiaii,  daUraa  «t  tuneu 
TTndlqaa  dimtur  meitto.    Qui  dkorepat  Mto 
Qni  iwimnww  aamniqiM  noooditi  imwuIui  vd 

vomt 


[Which  may  be  roughly  thus  translated:-^ 

**  Were  anybody  to  buy  fiddles,  and  collect  a  number,  being  in  no 
wise  given  to  fiddling,  nor  fond  of  music:  or  if,  being  no  cobbler, 
he  collected  awls  and  lasts,  or,  having  no  mind  for  sea-adventure, 
bouf^t  sails,  every  one  would  call  him  a  madman,  and  deservedly* 
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Bat  what  differenoe  la  there  between  each  a  man  and  one  wbo  U71 
by  coins  and  gold,  and  does  not  know  how  to  nsOi  when  he  has  got 
themt"] 

With  which  it  is  perhaps  desirable  also  to  give  Xenophon's  state- 
ment, it  being  clearer  than  any  English  one  can  be,  owing  to  the 
power  of  the  general  Greek  term  for  wealth,  *'  useable  tiunga.** 

[I  have  cot  out  the  Greek  because  I  can^t  be  troubled  to  correct 
the  accents,  and  am  always  neryous  about  them;  here  it  is  in 
English,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it : — 

"  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  things  are  only  property  to  Un 
man  who  knows  hew  to  use  them ;  as  flutes,  for  instance,  are  pro 
perty  to  the  man  who  can  pipe  upon  them  respectably ;  but  to  one 
who  knows  not  how  to  pipe,  they  are  no  property,  unless  he  can  get 
lid  of  them  advantageously.  .  .  For  if  they  are  not  sold,  t2ie 
flutes  are  no  property  (being  serviceable  for  nothing) ;  but,  sold,  thej 
become  property.  To  which  Socrates  made  answer, — 'and  oolj 
then  if  he  knows  how  to  sell  them,  for  if  he  sell  them  to  anotiiei 
man  who  cannot  play  on  them,  still  they  are  no  property.' "] 


APPENDIX  IV.— (p.  84.) 

Thb  reader  la  to  indnde  here  in  the  idea  of  "Government,''  any 
branch  of  the  Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  private  persoio, 
entrusted  with  the  practical  management  of  public  intereata  unoon 
nected  directly  with  their  own  personal  ones.  In  theoretical  discus- 
rions  of  legislative  interference  with  political  economy,  it  la  usohUj, 
and  of  course  unnecessarily,  assumed  that  Government  miut  he 
always  of  that  form  and  force  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  it;-^tJiat  its  abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor  its  wisdom  greater,  not 
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Hb  powers  more  nmnerons.  But,  practically,  tbe  custom  in  moat 
dyili^cd  countries  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interf erenoe  of 
Gorenmient  as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  advantage,  and  to 
call  for  it  when  they  cease  to  do  so.  The  request  of  the  Manchester 
Economists  to  be  sapplied  with  cotton  by  Government  (the  system 
of  supply  and  demand  having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrowfully  short 
of  the  expectations  of  scientific  persons  from  it),  is  an  interesting 
case  in  point  It  were  to  be  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering, 
suffering,  too,  of  the  innocent,  had  been  needed  to  force  the  nation, 
or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a  body  of  men,  already  con- 
fessedly capable  of  managing  matters  both  military  and  divine, 
should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested,  at  need,  to  provide  in 
some  wise  for  sustenance  as  well  as  for  defence;  and  secure,  if  it 
might  be, — (and  it  might,  I  think,  even  the  rathar  be), — ^purity  of 
bodily,  as  well  as  of  q>iritual,  aUment  t  Why,  having  made  many 
roads  for  the  passage  of  armies,  may  they  not  make  a  few  for  the 
conveyance  of  food ;  and  after  organizing,  with  applause,  various 
•chemes  of  theological  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize,  more- 
over, some  methods  of  bodily  nourishment  for  them  t  Or  is  the  soul 
so  much  less  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  tiian  the  stomach,  that  legis- 
lation is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  ini^plicable  to  the  other. 


APPENDIX  v.— (p.  90.) 

I  DBBATBD  With  mysdf  whether  to  make  the  note  on  Homer  longer 
by  examining  the  typical  meaning  of  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and 
his  escape  from  Clharybdis  by  help  of  her  figtree;  but  as  I  should 
have  bad  to  go  on  to  the  lovely  myth  of  Leucothea's  veil,  and  did  not 
Cftie  to  spoil  thiP  by  a  hurried  account  of  it,  I  left  it  for  future  exami* 
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nstian;  and,  three  days  after  the  paper  was  pabliahedt  observed  that 
the  reriewere,  with  their  customary  helpfuliiesB,  were  endeaTO nring 
to  throw  the  whole  sabject  back  into  oonfosion  by  dwelling  oa  this 
single  (as  they  imagmed)  oversight  I  omitted  also  a  note  on  tbe 
sense  of  the  word  li^^ior,  with  respect  to  the  pharmacy  of  Ciire,aDd 
herb-fields  of  Helen,  (compare  its  use  in  Odyssey,  xtIL,  479.  Ac.), 
which  would  farther  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  Oiieean  power. 
But,  not  to  be  led  too  far  into  the  subtleties  of  these  myths^  obaerre 
respecting  them  all,  that  even  in  very  simple  parables,  it  is  not  Uwayi 
easy  to  attach  indisputable  meaning  to  every  part  of  them.  I  recol- 
lect some  years  ago,  throwing  an  assembly  of  learned  peracns  who 
had  met  to  delight  themselTes  with  interpretations  of  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  (interpretations  which  had  up  to  that  mom«mt  gone 
▼ery  smoothly,)  into  mute  indignation,  by  inadvertently  asking  who 
the  ttnprodigal  son  was,  and  what  was  to  be  learned  by  hi$  example. 
The  leading  divine  of  the  company,  Mr.  Molynenz,  at  last  explained 
to  me  that  the  unprodigal  son  was  a  lay  figure,  put  in  for  dramatie 
afl^ect,  to  make  the  story  prettier,  and  that  no  note  was  to  be  taken 
yt  him.  Without,  however,  admitting  that  Homer  put  in  the  last 
escape  of  Ulysses  merely  to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  is  neveiihe- 
lens  true  of  all  Greek  myths,  that  they  have  many  opposite  lights  and 
shades ;  they  are  as  changeful  as  opal,  and  like  opal,  usually  have 
one  colour  by  reflected,  and  another  by  transmitted  light  But  tiiey 
are  true  jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  of  noble  enchantment  for  those 
who  can  use  them ;  for  those  who  cannot,  I  am  content  to  repeat  the 
words  I  wrote  four  years  ago,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Two  BMm — 

*<  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to  fatlkom, 
and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less  mistaken  in  gaeasing 
at  lus  meaning;  but  the  real,  profound,  nay,  quite  bottomleaa  and 
unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool's  thought,  that  he  had  ia«  meaning.'* 
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APPENDIX  VL^(pL  104.) 


Thb  deriYatioii  of  words  is  like  that  of  riven:  there  Is  oie  res] 
source,  usually  small,  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  find,  far  up  among 
the  hills;  then,  as  the  word  flows  on  and  comes  into  Bervice,  it  takes 
in  the  force  of  other  words  from  other  sources,  and  becomes  quite 
another  word— often  much  more  than  one  word,  after  the  junction — 
a  word  as  it  were  of  many  waters,  sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter. 
Thus  the  whole  force  of  our  English  "  charity'*  depends  on  the  gut- 
tural in  " chads ''  getting  confused  with  the  c  of  the  Latin  "cams; " 
thenceforward  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  two  ideas  ran  on  to- 
gether, and  both  got  confused  with  St  Paulas  ara«n>  which  expresses 
*a  different  idea  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  our  "  charity  *'  having  not  only 
brought  in  the  entirely  foreign  sense  of  alnisgiTing,  but  lost  the  es- 
sential sense  of  contentment,  and  lost  much  more  in  getting  too  far 
away  from  the  **chaiJ8  "  of  the  final  Ctospel  benedictions.  For  truly 
it  is  fine  Christianity  we  haye  come  to,  which,  professing  to  expect 
the  perpetual  grace  or  charity  of  its  Founder,  has  not  itself  grace  or 
charity  enough  to  hinder  it  from  oToneaching  its  friends  in  sixpenny 
bargains;  and  which,  supplicating  evening  and  morning  the  forgive- 
ness of  its  own  debts,  goes  forth  at  noon  to  take  its  f ellowHservanti 
by  the  throat,  saying, — not  merely  *'  Pay  me  that  thou  owest,"  but 
**  Pay  me  that  thou  owest  me  noL^^ 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  wear  Ophelia's  rue  with  a  difference, 
and  call  it  "Herb  o'  grace  o'  Sundays,"  taking  consolation  out  of 
the  o£Eertory  with — "  Look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be  paid  him 
agidn."  Comfortable  words  indeed,  and  good  to  set  against  the  old 
royalty  of  llargcsso  - 

When  that  iba  g»T«,  and  Mid,  ^'HaTtthk.* 

(I  am  glad  to  end,  for  this  time,  with  these  lovely  wordi  of  Ohan- 
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cer.  We  have  heard  only  too  much  lately  of  "  Indiacriiiiiiiate  dur 
lity/'  with  implied  reproval,  not  of  the  Indiscrimination  merdy,  but 
of  the  Charity  also.  We  have  partly  saooeeded  in  enforcing  on  the 
minds  of  the  poor  the  idea  that  it  is  disgraoefol  to  reoelTe;  and  an 
likely,  without  much  difficulty,  to  succeed  in  persuading  not  a  few 
of  the  rich  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  give.  But  the  political  economy 
of  a  great  state  makes  both  giving  and  receiving  graceful ;  and  the 
political  economy  of  true  religion  interprets  the  saying  that  "  it  i<t 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  not  as  the  promise  of  rewaitl 
in  another  life  for  mortified  selfishness  in  this,  but  as  pledge  of  be- 
stowal upon  us  of  that  sweet  and  better  nature^  which  does  noi  aor- 
Uty  itself  in  giving.] 


SMOetotar,  l9tL 
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PREFACE. 


xtf A  following  Lectnres  have  been  written,  not  with  len 
care  but  witli  lees  pains,  than  any  in  former  oonrseSy 
becacuo  no  labour  could  have  rendered  them  exhanstiye 
statements  of  their  subjects,  and  I  wished,  therefore,  to 
take  from  them  every  appearance  of  pretending  to  be  so: 
but  the  assertions  I  have  made  are  entirely  deliberate, 
though  their  terms  are  unstudied ;  and  the  one  which  to 
the  general  reader  will  appear  most  startling,  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  is  destructive  to  art,  is  instantly  neces- 
sary in  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  direc- 
tion of  my  Oxford  schools. 

At  the  period  when  engraving  might  have  become  to 
art  what  printing  became  to  literature,  the  fonr  greatest 
point-draughtsmen  hitherto  known,  Mantegna,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Diu-er,  and  Holbein,  occupied  themselves  in 
the  new  industry.  All  these  four  men  were  as  high  in 
intellect  and  moral  sentiment  as  in  art-power;  and  if  they 
Iiad  engraved  as  Giotto  painted,  with  popular  and 
nnscicntific  simplicity,  would  have  left  an  inexhaustible 
scries  of  prints,  delightful  to  the  most  innocent  minds,  and 
strengthening  to  the  most  noble. 
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But  two  of  them,  Mantcgna  and  Barer,  were  so  poi- 
Intcd  and  paraljzcd  by  the  stady  of  anatomy  tliat  the 
former's  best  works  (the  magnificent  mythology  of  tlie 
Vices  in  the  Louvre,  for  instance)  are  entirely  revolting  to 
all  women  and  children ;  while  Durer  never  could  draw 
one  beautiful  female  form  or  face ;  and,  of  his  important 
plates,  only  four,  the  Melencholia,  St  Jerome  in  liis  study, 
St  Ilubert,  and  Knight  and  Death,  are  of  any  use  foi 
popular  instruction,  because  in  these  only,  the  f  gnra 
being  fully  draped  or  armed,  he  was  enabled  to  think  and 
feel  rightly,  being  delivered  from  the  ghastly  toil  of  bone- 
delineation. 

Botticelli  and  Ilolbein  studied  the  face  first,  and  the 
limbs  secondarily ;  and  the  works  they  have  left  are  there- 
fore without  exception  precious ;  yet  saddened  and  oo^ 
mpted  by  the  infiuence  which  the  contemporary  masters 
of  body-drawing  exercised  on  them ;  and  at  last  eclipsed  bj 
their  false  fame.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  my  next  ooniwj 
of  lectures,  to  explain  the  relation  of  these  two  draughts^ 
men  to  other  masters  of  design,  and  of  engraving. 

Bjustwood,  Sept.  2iuf,  1878. 
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LEOTURE    I. 

OF  WISDOM  AKD  FOLLT  IN  AST.* 

Bth  February^  1873. 

1.  Tns  Lectures  I  have  given  hitherto,  though,  in  the 
matter  of  them  conscientiously  addressed  to  my  under- 
graduate pupils,  yet  were  greatly  modified  in  method  by 
my  feeling  that  this  undergraduate  class,  to  which  I 
wished  to  speak,  was  indeed  a  somewhat  imaginary  one ; 
and  that,  in  truth,  I  was  addressing  a  mixed  audience,  in 
greater  part  composed  of  the  masters  of  the  University, 
before  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  lay  down  the  principles 
on  which  I  hoped  to  conduct,  or  prepare  the  way  for  the 
conduct  of,  these  schools,  rather  than  to  enter  on  the  im- 
mediate work  of  elementary  teaching.  But  to-day,  and 
henceforward  most  frequently,  we  are  to  be  engaged  in 

^  The  proper  titles  of  these  leotares,  too  loner  for  psge-headlngs^  sm 
giren  in  tb9  OontentB. 
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definite,  and,  I  trust,  continuous  studies ;  and  from  thifl 
time  forward,  I  address  myself  wholly  to  my  nndeigradn- 
ate  pupils ;  and  wish  only  that  my  Lectures  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  them,  and,  as  far  as  the  subject  may  admit  of 
it,  interesting. 

2.  And^  farther  still,  I  must  ask  even  my  younger 
hearers  to  pardon  me  if  I  treat  that  subject  in  a  some- 
what narrow,  and  simple  way.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  to  do  in  other  schools :  in  these,  they  must 
not  think  that  I  underrate  their  powers,  if  I  endeavour  to 
make  everytiiing  as  easy  to  them  as  possible.  No  study 
that  is  worth  pursuing  seriously  can  be  pursued  without 
effort ;  but  we  need  never  make  the  effort  painful  merely 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  our  dignity.  Also,  I  shall 
make  my  Lectures  shorter  than  heretofore.  What  I  tell 
you,  1  wish  you  to  remember ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  remember  well  much  more  than  I  can 
easily  tell  you  in  hatf-an*hour.  I  will  promise  that,  at  all 
events,  you  shall  always  be  released  so  well  within  the 
hour,  that  you  can  keep  any  appointment  accurately  for 
the  next  You  will  not  think  me  indolent  in  doing  this ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  I  can  assure  you,  it  sometimes  takes 
me  a  week  to  think  over  what  it  does  not  take  a  minute 
to  say:  and,  secondly,  believe  me,  the  least  part  of  the 
work  of  any  sound  art-teacher  must  be  his  talking.  Kaj, 
most  deeply  also,  it  is  to  be  wished  that,  with  respect  to 
the  study  which  I  have  to  bring  before  you  to-day,  ia  its 
I'da^on  to  art,  namely,  natural  phikisophy,  the  teachers  of 
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it,  i2p  to  this  present  century,  had  done  less  work  in  talk 
ing,  and  more  in  observing :  and  it  would  be  well  even 
for  the  men  of  this  century,  pre-eminent  and  accomplished 
as  they  are  in  accuracy  of  observation,  if  they  had  com- 
pletely conquered  the  old  habit  of  considering,  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  rather  what  is  to  be  said,  than  what 
is  to  be  known. 

3.  You  will,  perhaps,  readily  admit  this  with  respect  to 
science;  and  believe  my  assertion  of  it  with  respect  to 
art.  You  will  feel  the  probable  mischief,  in  both  these 
domains  of  intellect,  which  must  follow  on  the  desire 
i-ather  to  talk  than  to  know,  and  rather  to  talk  than  to  do. 
Eut  the  third  domain,  into  the  midst  of  which,  here,  in 
Oxford,  science  and  art  seem  to  have  thrust  themselves 
hotly,  like  intrusive  rocks,  not  without  grim  disturbance 
of  the  anciently  fruitful  plain;— youi*  Kingdom  or 
Princedom  of  Literature?  Can  we  carry  our  statement 
into  a  third  parallelism,  for  that  i  It  is  ill  for  Science, 
we  say,  when  men  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  know ;  ill 
for  Art,  when  they  desire  to  talk  rather  than  to  do.  Ill 
for  Literature  when  they  desire  to  talk, — ^is  it !  and  rather 
than — ^what  elsei  Perhaps  you  think  that  hterature 
means  nothing  else  than  talking}  that  the  triple  powers 
of  science,  art,  and  scholarship,  mean  simply  the  powers 
of  knowing,  doing,  and  saying.  But  that  is  not  so  in  any 
wise.  The  faculty  of  saying  or  writing  anything  well,  is 
an  art,  just  as  much  as  any  other;  and  founded  on  a 
acienoe  as  definite  as  any  other.    Professor  Kax  Muller 
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teaches  you  the  science  of  language ;  and  there  are  people 
who  will  tell  yon  that  the  only  art  I  can  teach  yon  myself, 
is  the  art  of  it  Bnt  try  your  triple  parallelism  once 
more,  briefly,  and  see  if  another  idea  will  not  occnr  to 
you.  In  science,  you  must  not  talk  before  you  know.  In 
art,  you  must  not  talk  before  you  do.  In  literature,  yon 
must  not  talk  before  you — ^think. 

That  is  your  third  Province.  The  Kingdom  of 
Thought,  or  Conception. 

And  it  is  entirely  desirable  that  yon  should  define 
to  yourselves  the  three  great  occupations  of  men  in  these 
following  terms : — 

Science •  .The  knowledge  of  things,  whether  Ideal 

or  Substantial 
Abt The  modiiication  of  Substantial  things  by 

our  Substantial  Power. 
LnEBATUBB. . .  .The  modification  of  Ideal  things  by  onr 

Ideal  Power. 

4.  But  now  observe.  If  this  division  be  a  just  one,  we 
ought  to  have  a  word  for  literature,  with  the  ^  Letter '  left 
out  of  it.  It  is  true  that,  for  tlie  most  part,  the  modifica- 
tion of  ideal  tilings  by  our  ideal  power  is  not  complete  till 
it  is  expressed ;  nor  even  to  ourselves  delightful,  till  it  is 
communicated.  To  letter  it  and  label  it — to  inscribe  and 
to  word  it  rightly, — ^this  is  a  great  task,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  literature  which  can  be  most  distinctly  taught    Bat  it 
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18  only  the  formation  of  its  bodj.  And  the  soal  of  it  can 
exist  withont  the  body ;  but  not  at  all  the  body  without 
the  soul ;  for  that  is  true  no  less  of  literature  than  of  all 
else  in  us  or  of  us — ^^  litera  occidit,  spiritus  autem  vivi- 
ficat.'^ 

Kevcrtheless,  I  must  be  content  to-day  with  our  old 
word.  We  cannot  say  *spiriture'  nor  *animature,'  in 
stead  of  literature ;  but  you  must  not  be  content  with  the 
vulgar  interpretation  of  the  word.  Remember  always 
that  you  come  to  this  University,— or,  at  least,  your 
fathers  came, — ^not  to  Icam  how  to  say  things,  but  how  to 
think  them. 

5.  "How  to  think  them  I  but  that  is  only  the  art  of 
logic,"  you  perhaps  would  answer.  No,  again,  not  at  all : 
logic  is  a  method,  not  a  power;  and  we  have  defined  liter- 
ature to  be  the  modification  of  ideal  things  by  ideal 
power,  not  by  mecham'cal  method.  And  you  come  to  the 
University  to  get  that  power,  or  develope  it;  not  to  be 
taught  the  mere  method  of  using  it. 

I  say  you  come  to  the  University  for  this;  and  perhaps 
some  of  you  are  much  surprised  to  hear  it  I  You  did  not 
know  that  you  came  to  the  University  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. Kay,  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  you  had  come 
to  a  University  at  alii  You  do  not  at  this  instant,  some 
of  you,  I  am  well  assured,  know  ^hat  a  University  means. 
Does  it  mean,  for  instance — can  you  answer  mo  in  a  mo- 
ment, whether  it  means — a  place  where  everybody  comes 
to  learn  something ;  or  a  place  where  somebody  comes  to 
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learn  everything  t  It  means— or  yon  are  trying  to  make  it 
mean — ^practically  and  at  present,  the  first ;  bat  it  means 
theoretically,  and  always,  the  last;  a  place  where  only 
certain  persons  come,  to  learn  everything  /  that  is  to  say, 
where  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  think,  come  to  learn  to 
think :  not  to  think  of  mathematics  only,  nor  of  morals, 
nor  of  surgery,  nor  chemistry,  but. of  everything,  rightly. 
6.  I  say  you  do  not  all  know  this ;  and  yet,  whether  yon 
know  it  or  not, — whether  you  desire  it  or  not, — ^to  some 
extent  the  everlasting  fitness  of  the  matter  makes  the  facts 
conform  to  it.  For  we  have  at  present,  observe,  schools 
^of  three  kinds,  in  operation  over  the  whole  of  England. 
We  have — ^I  name  it  first,  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  is 
last  in  influence — the  body  consisting  of  the  Boyal 
Academy,  with  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  schools 
at  Kensington,  and  their  branches ;  teaching  various  styles 
of  fine  or  mechanical  art  We  have,  in  the  second  place, 
the  Royal  Society,  as  a  central  body ;  and,  as  its  satellites, 
separate  companies  of  men  devoted  to  each  several  sci- 
ence: investigating,  classing,  and  describing  facts  with 
unwearied  industry.  And,  lastly  and  chiefly,  we  have  the 
great  Universities,  with  all  their  subordinate  public 
schools,  distinctively  occupied  in  regulating, — as  1  think 
you  will  at  once  admit, — ^not  the  language  merely,  nor 
even  the  language  principally,  but  the  modes  of  philo- 
sophical and  imaginative  thought  in  which  we  desire  that 
youth  shculd  be  disciplined,  and  age  informed  and  majes- 
tic.   The  methods  of  language,  and  its  range ;  the  poasi- 
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bilities  of  its  beaniy,  and  the  necessities  for  its  precision^ 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  range  and  dignity  of  the 
nn«poken  conceptions  which  it  is  the  function  of  these 
great  schools  of  literature  to  awaken,  and  to  guide. 

7.  The  range  and  dignity  of  conceptions  !  Let  us  pause 
a  minute  or  two  at  these  words,  and  be  sure  we  accept 
them. 

First,  what  U  a  conception?  What  is  this  separate  ob- 
ject of  our  work,  as  scholars,  distinguished  from  artists^ 
and  from  men  of  science  i 

We  shall  discover  this  better  by  taking  a  simple  in- 
stance of  the  three  agencies. 

Suppose  that  you  were  actually  on  the  plain  of 
Fsestum,  watching  the  drift  of  storm-cloud  which  Turner 
has  here  engraved.*  If  you  had  occupied  yourself  chiefly 
in  schools  of  science,  you  would  think  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  electricity  was  collected;  of  the  influence  it  had 
on  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  cloud ;  of  the  force  and 
duration  of  its  flashes,  and  of  other  such  material  phe- 
nomena. If  you  were  an  artist,  you  would  be  considering 
how  it  might  be  possible,  with  the  means  at  your  disposal, 
to  obtain  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  or  the  depth  of  the 
gloom.  Finally,  if  you  wore  a  scholar,  as  distinguished 
from  either  of  these,  you  would  be  occupied  with  the 
imagination  of  the  state  of  the  temple  in  former  times  ; 
and  as  you  watched  the  thunder-clouds  drift  past  its 
columns^  and  the  power  of  the  God  of  the  heavens  put 
^Edncational  Series,  Ko.  8,  B. 
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forth,  as  it  seemed,  in  scorn  of  the  departed  power  of  tins 
god  who  was  thought  by  the  heathen  to  shake  the  earth — 
tlio  utterance  of  your  mind  would  become,  whether 
in  actual  words  or  not,  such  as  that  of  the  Psalmist : — 
"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Ilim — righteous- 
ness and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  Uis  throne." 
Your  thoughts  would  take  that  shape,  of  their  own  accord, 
and  if  they  fell  also  into  the  language,  still  your  essential 
scholarship  would  consist,  not  in  your  remembering  the 
Tcrse,  still  less  in  your  knowing  that  ^'judgment"  was  a 
Latin  word,  and  "tlirone"  a  Greek  one;  but  in  your 
having  power  enough  of  conception,  and  elevation  enough 
of  character,  to  understand  the  nature  of  justice,  and  be 
appalled  before  the  majesty  of  dominion. 

8.  You  come,  therefore,  to  this  University,  I  repeat 
once  again,  that  you  may  learn  how  to  form  conceptions 
of  proper  range  or  grasp,  and  proper  dignity,  or  wordii- 
ness.  Keeping  then  the  ideas  of  a  separate  school  of  art, 
and  separate  school  of  science,  what  have  you  to  learn  in 
these?  You  would  learn  in  the  school  of  art,  the  duo 
range  and  dignity  of  deeds;  or  doings — (I  prefer  the  word 
to  '^  makings,"  as  more  general) ;  and  in  the  school  of 
science,  you  woidd  have  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity 
of  knowledges. 

Now  be  quite  clear  about  this:  bo  sure  whether  you 
really  agree  with  me  or  not 

Yon  come  to  the  School  of  Literature,  I  say,  to  xeani 
the  range  and  dignity  of  oonceptions. 
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To  the  School  of  Art,  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity  of 
Dcedfi. 

To  the  School  of  Science  to  learn  the  range  and  dignity 
of  Knowledges. 

Do  you  agree  to  that,  or  not?  I  will  assume  that  you 
admit  my  triple  di^ieion ;  but  do  you  think,  in  opposition 
to  me,  that  a  school  of  science  is  still  a  school  of  science, 
whatever  sort  of  knowledge  it  teaches ;  and  a  school  of 
art  still  a  school  of  art,  whatever  sort  of  deed  it  teaches ; 
and  a  school  of  literature  still  a  school  of  literature,  what- 
ever sort  of  notion  it  teaches  t 

Do  you  think  that?  for  ob^rve,  my  statement  deniea 
that  My  statement  is,  that  a  school  of  literature  teaches 
you  to  have  one  sort  of  conception,  not  another  sort ;  a 
school  of  art  to  do  a  particular  sort  of  deed,  not  another 
sort ;  a  school  of  science  to  possess  a  particular  sort  of 
knowledge,  not  anotlier  sort. 

9.  I  assume  that  you  differ  with  me  on  this  point  ;— 
some  of  you  certainly  will.  Well  then,  let  me  go 
back  a  step.  You  will  all  go  thus  far  with  me,  that 
— ^now  taking  the  Greek  words — ^the  school  of  literature 
teaches  you  to  have  voihy  or  conception  of  things, 
instead  of  avouij — ^no  conception  of  things;  that  the 
school  of  art  teaches  you  rix^v  of  things,  instead  of 
aTe^fM ;  and  the  school  of  science,  i7ri(rri^fi%  instead  of 
ar/ioia  or  Mgnorantia.'  But,  you  recollect,  Aristotle 
names  two  other  Acuities  with  these  three,^^/>oi^0-K, 
namely,  and    a-oj^Ca.     He  has   altogether   five,    rexynt 
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hnarrjfifi^  <f>p6pfftr$^^  trci^la^  vcv^ ;  that  is  to  Bay,  m  aim 
plest  English, — art,  scieuce,  sense,  wisdom,  and  wit  We 
have  got  our  art,  w.ience,  and  wit,  set  over  th(».ir  thixjc 
domains ;  and  we  old  people  send  you  young  ones  to 
those  diree  scliools,  that  you  may  not  remain  artle&s, 
Bcienceless,  nor  witless.  But  how  of  the  sense,  and  the 
wisdom  ?  What  domains  belong  to  these  1  Do  yon  think 
our  trefoil  division  should  become  einquefoil,  and  that  wo 
ought  to  have  two  additional  schools ;  one  of  Philosophia, 
and  one  of  Philophronesia?  If  Aristotle's  division  were 
right  it  would  be  so.  But  his  division  is  wrong,  and  he 
presently  shows  it  is;  for^he  tells  you  in  the  next  page, 
(in  the  sentence  I  have  so  often  quoted  to  you,)  that  ^'  the 
virtue  of  art  is  the  wisdom  which  consists  in  the  wit  of 
what  is  honourable."  Now  that  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it 
of  course  vitiates  his  division  altogether.  He  divides  his 
entire  subject  into  A^  B^  (7,  i>,  and  E ;  and  then  he  tells 
you  that  the  virtue  of  J.  is  the  5  which  consists  in  C, 
Now  you  will  continually  find,  in  this  way,  that  Aris- 
totle's assertions  are  right,  but  his  divisions  illogical.  It 
is  quite  tnie  that  the  virtue  of  art  is  the  wisdom  which 
consists  in  the  wit  of  what  is  honourable;  but  also  the 
virtue  of  science  is  the  wit  of  what  is  honourable,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  the  virtue  of  vov^^  or  wit  itself,  consists  in 
its  Jjeing  the  wit  or  conception  of  what  is  honourable. 
£o<f>ia,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  apen^  rexf^*  ^^*>  ^° 
exactly  the  same  sense,  the  dpcr^  hri^mnifi^^  and  in  the 
same  sense,  it  is  the  apen^  v6ov.    And  if  not  governed  by 
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ao^iaj  each  school  will  teach  the  vicioiis  condition  of  ite 
own  special  faculty.  As  a'oif>£a  is  the  iperi^  of  all  three, 
so  fio)pia  will  be  the  KoxCa  of  all  three. 

10.  Now  in  this,  whether  yon  agree  with  me  or  not,  let 
ino  be  at  least  sure  you  undei*8tand  mo.  £o<f>(a^  I  say,  if 
the  virtne,  p^pla  is  the  vice,  of  all  the  three  faculties  of 
art,  science,  and  literature.  There  is  for  each  of  them  a 
negative  and  a  positive  side,  as  well  as  a  zero.  There  is 
nescience  for  zero  in  science— with  wise  science  on  one 
side,  foolish  science  on  the  other:  hreyyla  for  zero  in 
art,  with  wise  art  on  one  side,  foolish  art  on  the  other ; 
and  avoui  for  zero  in  vot;9,  with  wise  vov^  on  one  side, 
foolish  vov^  on  the  other. 

11.  You  will  smile  at  that  last  expression,  ^foolish 
1/0O9.'  Yet  it  is,  of  all  foolish  things,  the  commonest 
and  deadliest  We  continually  complain  of  men, 
much  more  of  women,  for  reasoning  ill.  But  it  does 
not  matter  how  they  reason,  if  they  don't  conceive 
basely.  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  capable  of 
fieriously  reasoning;  the  difference  between  man  and 
man  is  in  the  quickness  and  quality,  the  accipitrine  inten- 
sity, the  olfactory  choice,  of  his  wO?.  Does  he  hawk  at 
game  or  carrion  ?  What  you  choose  to  grasp  with  your 
mind  is  the  question  ; — not  how  you  handle  it  afterwards. 
What  does  it  matter  how  you  build,  if  you  have  bad 
bricks  to  build  with ;  or  how  you  reason,  if  every  idea 
with  which  you  begin  is  foul  or  false.  And  in  general  all 
fatal  false  reasoning  proceeds  from  people's  having  some 
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one  false  notion  in  their  hearts,  with  which  they  arc 
resolved  that  their  reasoning  shaU  comply. 

But,  for  better  ilhistration,  I  will  now  take  my  own 
special  subject  out  of  the  three; — ri^vV'  I  hRxe  said 
that  we  have,  for  its  zero,  ire^la^  or  artlessness — ^in 
Latin,  *  inertia,'  opposed  to  *ar8.'  Well,  then,  we  have, 
from  that  zero,  wise  art  on  the  one  side,  foolish  art  on 
die  other ;  and  the  finer  the  art,  the  more  it  is  capable 
of  this  living  increase,  or  deadly  defect  I  will  take,  for 
example,  first,  a  very  simple  art,  then  a  finer  one ;  but 
both  of  them  arts  with  wliich  most  of  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted. 

12.  One  of  the  simplest  pieces  of  perfect  art,  whicb 
you  are  yourselves  in  the  habit  of  practising,  is  the  stroke 
of  an  oar  given  in  true  time.  We  have  defined  art  to  be 
tlie  wise  modification  of  matter  by  the  body  (substantial 
things  by  substantial  power,  §  3).  With  a  good  oar- 
stroke  you  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  a  wise 
way.  Supposing  you  missed  your  stroke,  and  caught  a 
crab,  you  would  displace  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in 
a  foolish  way,  not  only  ineffectually,  but  in  a  way  the 
reverse  of  what  you  intended.  The  perfectness  of  the 
stroke  implies  not  only  absolutely  accurate  knowledge 
or  science  of  the  mode  in  which  water  resists  the  blade 
of  an  oar,  but  the  having  in  past  time  met  that  resistance 
repeatedly  with  greater  and  greater  rightness  of  adap- 
tation to  the  end  proposed.  That  end  being  perfectly 
simple, — the  advance  of  the  boat  aa  &r  as  possible  Twith  a 
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given  expenditure  of  strength,  yon  at  once  recognize  the 
degree  in  which  the  art  falls  short  of,  or  the  artlessnesa 
negatives  your  purpose.  But  your  being  *<ro^V  as  an 
oarsman,  implies  much  more  than  this  mere  art  founded 
on  pure  science.  The  fact  of  your  being  able  to  row  in 
a  beautiful  manner  depends. on  other  things  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  water,  or  the  repeated  practice 
of  certain  actions  in  resistance  to  it  It  implies  the 
practice  of  those  actions  under  a  resolved  discipline  of 
tlie  body,  invohing  regulation  of  the  passions.  It  sig* 
nifies  submission  to  the  authority,  and  amicable  con- 
currence with  the  humours  of  other  persons;  and  so 
far  as  it  is  beautifully  done  at  last,  absolutely  signifies 
tlierefore  a  moral  and  intellectual  rightness,  to  the 
necessary  extent  influencing  the  character  honourably 
and  graciously.  This  is  the  sophia,  or  wit,  of  what  is 
most  honourable,  which  is  concerned  in  rowing,  without 
which  it  must  become  no  rowing,  or  the  reverse  of 
rowing. 

13.  Let  us  next  take  example  in  an  art  which  perhaps 
you  will  think  (though  I  hope  not)  much  inferior  to  row- 
ing, but  which  is  in  reality  a  much  higher  art — dancing. 
I  have  just  told  you  (§  11)  how  to  test  the  rank  of  aiis — 
namely,  by  their  corruptibility,  as  you  judge  of  the 
fineness  of  organic  substance.    The  moria,*  or  folly,  of 

*  If  iho  Engliah  reader  will  pnmotmoe  the  o  in  this  word  as  in  fold, 
and  in  aophia  as  in  sop,  bat  aooenting  the  o,  not  the  i,  I  need  not  any 
moze  disturb  mj  pages  with  Qzeek  types. 
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rowing,  is  only  ridicalons,  but  the  moria,  or  foUj,  oi 
dancing,  is  much  worse  than  ridiculous ;  and,  therefore 
yon  may  know  that  its  sophia,  or  wisdom,  will  be  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  wisdom  of  rowing.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  minuet  danced  by  two  lovers,  both  highlj 
bred,  both  of  noble  character,  and  very  mach  in  love  with 
each  other.  You  would  see,  in  that,  an  art  of  the  most 
highly-finished  kind,  under  the  government  of  a  sophia 
which  dealt  with  the  strongest  passions,  and  most  exquisite 
perceptions  of  beauty,  possible  to  humanity. 

14.  For  example  of  the  contrary  of  these,  in  the  same 
art,  I  cannot  give  you  one  more  definite  than  that  which 
I  saw  at,  I  think,  the  Gaiety  Theatre — ^but  it  might  have 
been  at  any  London  theatre  now, — ^two  years  ago. 

The  supposed  scene  of  the  dance  was  Ilell,  which  was 
painted  in  the  background  with  its  fiames.  The  dancers 
were  supposed  to  be  demons,  and  wore  black  masks,  with 
red  tinsel  for  fiery  eyes ;  the  same  red  light  was  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  their  ears  also.  They  began  their 
dance  by  ascending  through  the  stage  on  spring  tra]> 
doors,  which  threw  them  at  once  ten  feet  into  the  air;  and 
its  performance  consisted  in  the  expression  of  every  kind 
of  evil  passion,  in  frantic  excess. 

15.  You  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  sense  in  which  the  words  sophia  and  moria  are  to  be 
rightly  used  of  these  two  methods  of  the  same  art.  But 
those  of  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of  accurate  thinking 
will  at  once    perceive  ihat  I  have  introduced  a  new 
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element  into  my  subject  by  taking  an  instance  in  a  highei 
art  The  folly  of  rowing  consisted  mainly  in  not  being 
able  to  row ;  bnt  this  folly  of  dancing  does  not  consiBt  in 
not  being  able  to  dance,  but  in  dancing  well  with  evil 
purpose;  and  the  better  the  dancing,  the  worse  the 
result 

And  now  I  am  afraid  I  must  tease  yon  by  asking  your 
attention  to  what  you  may  at  first  think  a  vain  nicety  in 
analysis,  but  the  nicety  is  here  essential,  and  I  hope 
throughout  this  course  of  Lectures,  not  to  be  so  trouble- 
some to  you  again. 

16.  The  mere  negation  of  the  power  of  art — ^the  zero  of 
it — you  say,  in  rowing,  is  ridiculous.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
less  ridiculous  in  dancing.  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
ridiculous)  You  mean  contemptible,  so  as  to  provoke 
laughter.  The  contempt,  in  either  case,  is  slight,  in 
ordinary  society;  because,  though  a  man  may  neither 
know  how  to  row,  or  dance,  he  may  know  many  other 
things.  But  suppose  he  lived  where  he  could  not  know 
many  other  things  ?  By  a  stormy  sea-coast,  where  there 
could  be  no  fresco-painting,  in  a  poor  country,  where 
could  be  none  of  the  fine  arts  connected  with  wealth,  and 
in  a  simple,  and  primitive  society,  not  yet  reached  by 
refinements  of  literature;  but  where  good  rowing  was 
necessary  for  die  support  of  life,  and  good  dancing,  one 
of  the  most  vivid  aids  to  domestic  pleasure.  You  would 
then  say  that  inability  to  row,  or  to  dance,  was  far  worse 
than  ridiculous;  that  it  marked  a  man  for  a  good-for 
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nothing  fellow,  to  be  regarded  with  indignation,  as  weU 
as  contempt. 

Now,  remember,  the  inertia  or  zero  of  art  always  in- 
volves this  kind  of  crime,  or  at  least,  pitiableness.  The 
want  of  opportmiity  of  learning  takes  away  the  moral 
guilt  of  artlessness ;  but  the  want  of  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing such  arts  as  are  becoming  in  given  circumstances, 
may  indeed  be  no  crime  in  an  individual,  but  cannot  be 
alleged  in  its  defence  by  a  nation.  National  ignorance  of 
decent  art  is  always  criminal,  unless  in  earliest  conditionfi 
of  society ;  and  then  it  is  brutal 

17.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  culpably  or  otherwise,  a 
kind  of  moria,  or  folly,  is  always  indicated  by  tlie  zero  of 
art-power.  But  the  true  folly,  or  assuredly  culpable  folly, 
is  in  the  exertion  of  our  art-power  in  an  evil  direction. 
And  here  we  need  the  finesse  of  distinction,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  be  provoking  to  you.  Observe,  first,  and 
simply,  that  the  possession  of  any  art-power  at  all  implies 
a  Bophia  of  some  kind.  These  demon  dancers,  of  whom  I 
have  just  spoken,  were  earning  their  bread  by  severe  and 
honest  labour.  The  skill  they  possessed  could  not  have 
been  acquired  but  by  great  patience  and  resolute  self- 
denial  ;  and  the  very  power  with  which  they  were  able  tc 
express,  with  precision,  states  of  evil  passion,  indicated 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  in  a  society  which,  in  some 
measure,  knew  evil  from  good,  and  which  had,  therefore, 
some  measure  of  good  in  the  midst  of  it  Nay,  the 
farther  probability  is,  that  if  you  inquired  into  the  life  of 
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thoBO  men,  70a  would  find  that  this  demon  dance  had 
been  invented  by  some  one  of  them  with  a  great  imagin- 
ative power,  and  was  performed  bj  them  not  at  all  in 
pref  eix^nce  of  evil,  but  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  public 
whose  admiration  was  capable  of  being  excited  only  bji 
violence  of  gesture,  and  vice  of  emotion. 

18.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  observe,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  has  been  given ;  the  existence  of  the 
art-power  indicates  sophia,  and  its  absence  indicates 
moria.  That  great  fact  I  endeavoured  to  express  to  you, 
two  years  since,  in  my  third  introductory  Lecture.  In 
the  present  course  I  have  to  show  you  the  action  of  the 
final,  or  higher  sophia  which  directs  the  skill  of  art  to  the 
best  purposes;  and  of  the  final,  or  lower  moria  which 
misdirects  them  to  the  worst.  And  the  two  points  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  before  you  throughout  will  be 
these : —First,  that  the  object  of  University  teaching  is 
to  form  your  conceptions; — ^not  to  acquaint  you  with 
arts,  nor  sciences.  It  is  to  give  you  a  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  smith's  work;  for  instance — ^but  not  to  make 
you  blacksmiths.  It  is  to  give  you  a  notion  of  what 
is  meant  by  medicine,  but  not  to  make  you  physicians. 
The  proper  academy  for  blacksmiths  is  a  blacksmith's 
forge ;  the  proper  academy  for  physicians  is  an  hospital. 
Ilere  you  arO  to  be  taken  away  from  the  forge,  out  of 
the  hospital,  out  of  all  special  and  limited  labour  and 
thought,  into  the  '  Universitas '  of  labour  and  thought, 
that  you  may  in  peace  in  leisure,  in  calm  of  disinterested 
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contemplation  be  enabled  to  oonceiye  rightly  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  destinies  of  Man. 

19.  Then  the  second  thing  I  have  to  show  you  is  that 
over  these  three  kingdoms  of  imagination,  art,  and 
science,  there  reigns  a  virtue  or  faculty,  which  from 
all  time,  and  by  all  great  people,  has  been  recognized  as 
the  appointed  ruler  and  guide  of  every  method  of  labour, 
or  passion  of  soul;  and  the  most  glorious  recompense 
of  the  toil,  and  crown  of  the  ambition  of  man.  ^  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Lay  fast  hold 
upon  her ;  let  her  not  go ;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life." 

Are  not  these,  and  the  innumerable  words  like  to  these, 
which  you  remember  as  I  read  them,  strange  words  if 
Aristotle's  statement  respecting  wisdom  be  true;  that 
it  never  contemplates  anything  that  can  make  men 
happy,  ^'^  fihf  ^hp  aoil>ia  oifSh^  Oewpei  i^  &v  Icrai  evSaifJMP 
SvOpeonro^J'* 

When  we  next  meet,  therefore,  I  purpose  to  examme 
what  it  is  which  wisdom,  by  preference,  contemplates; 
what  choice  she  makes  among  the  thoughts  and  sciences 
open  to  her,  and  to  what  purpose  she  employs  whatever 
science  she  may  possess. 

And  I  will  briefly  tell  you,  beforehand,  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  will  be,  that  instead  of  regarding  none  of 
the  sources  of  happiness,  she  regards  nothing  else ;  that 
she  measures  all  worthiness  by  pure  felicity ;  that  we  are 
permitted  to  conceive  her  as  the  cause  even  of  gladness  tc 
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God — ^  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
Him," — and  that  we  are  commanded  to  know  her  as  queen 
of  the  populous  world,  "  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts 
pi  the  Earth,  and  whose  delights  are  with  the  sons  of 
Men.»» 
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LECTURE  II, 

OV  WISDOM  AND  FOIXY  IN  BODENCB. 
10th  FOrumy^  18T8 

20.  In  inj  last  lecture  I  asserted  the  positiye  and  negati^ 
powers  of  literature,  art,  and  science;  and  endeavoored 
to  show  you  some  of  the  relations  of  wise  art  to  foolish 
art  To-day  we  are  to  examine  the  nature  of  these  posi- 
tive and  negative  powers  in  science;  it  being  the  object  of 
every  true  school  to  teach  the  positive  or  oonstmctiTe 
power,  and  by  all  means  to  discourage,  reprove,  and 
extinguish  the  negative  power. 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  may  not  often  have  thought 
of,  or  clearly  deiined  to  yourselves,  this  destructive  or 
deadly  character  of  some  elements  of  science.  You  may 
indeed  have  recognized  with  Pope  that  a  little  knowledge 
was  dangerous,  and  you  have  therefore  striven  to  drink 
deep ;  you  may  have  recognized  with  Bacon,  that  know- 
ledge might  partially  become  venomous ;  and  you  may 
have  sought,  in  modesty  and  sincerity,  antidote  to  the 
inflating  poison.  But  that  tliere  is  a  ruling  spirit  ot 
ao^lcLj  under  whose  authority  you  are  placed,  to  detcrmino 
for  yoL,  first  the  choice,  and  then  the  use  of  all  knowlodgo 
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whatsoever ;  and  that  if  yon  do  not  appeal  to  that  rolerj 
mnch  more  if  yon  disobey  her,  all  science  becomes  to  yon 
rninons  in  propoi*tion  to  its  accumulation,  and  as  a  net  tc 
your  soul,  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  its  thread, 
— ^this,  I  imagine,  few  of  you,  in  the  zeal  of  learning,  have 
suspected,  and  fewer  still  have  pressed  their  suspicion  so 
far  as  to  recognize  or  believe. 

21.  You  must  have  nearly  all  heard  of,  many  must 
have  seen,  the  singular  paintings;  some  also  may  have 
read  the  poems^  of  William  Blake.  The  impression  that 
his  drawings  once  made  is  fast,  and  justly,  fading  away, 
though  they  are  not  without  noble  merit.  But  his  poems 
have  much  more  than  merit;  they  are  written  with 
absolute  sincerity,  with  infinite  tenderness,  and,  though 
in  the  manner  of  them  diseased  and  wild,  are  in  verity 
the  words  of  a  great  and  wise  mind,  disturbed,  but  not 
deceived,  by  its  sickness ;  nay,  partly  exalted  by  It,  and 
sometimes  giving  forth  in  fiery  aphorism  some  of  tlie 
most  precious  words  of  existing  literature.  One  of  these 
passages  I  will  ask  you  to  remember ;  it  will  often  be  ser- 
viceable to  you  — 

*'  Both  the  Eagle  know  what  la  in  the  pit, 
Or  wilt  thou  go  aak  the  Mole  f  ** 

Jt  would  be  impossible  to  express  to  you  in  briefer  teruui 
the  great  truth  that  diere  is  a  difiFerent  kind  of  knowledge 
good  for  every  difiFerent  creature,  and  that  the  gloiyof  the 
higher  creatures  is  in  i^piorance  of  what  is  knoiivn  to  the 
lower. 
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23.  And,  above  all,  this  is  true  of  man ;  for  eveiy  odiei 
creature  is  compelled  by  its  instinct  to  learn  its  own  ap- 
pointed lesson,  and  must  centralize  its  perception  in  its 
own  being.  But  man  has  the  choice  of  stooping  in  science 
beneath  himself,  and  striving  in  science  beyond  liimself ; 
and  the  "  Enow  thyself  ^  is,  for  him,  not  a  law  to  wliich 
he  must  in  peace  submit;  but  a  precept  which  of  all 
others  is  the  most  painful  to  understand,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  f uML  Most  painful  to  understand,  and  hu- 
miliating ;  and  this  alike,  whether  it  be  held  to  refer  to 
the  knowledge  beneath  us,  or  above.  For,  singularly 
enough,  men  are  always  most  conceited  of  the  meanest 
science: — 

"Botii  the  Eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit, 
Or  wilt  then  go  aak  the  Mole  ?  ^ 

It  it  just  those  who  grope  with  the  mole  and  ding  with 
the  bat,  who  are  vainest  of  their  sight  and  of  their  wings. 

23.  "  Know  thysdf;  "  bnt  can  it  indeed  be  sophia, — can 
it  be  the  noble  wisdom,  which  thus  speaks  to  science?  Is 
not  this  rather,  you  will  ask,  the  voice  of  the  lower  virtue 
of  prudence,  concerning  itself  with  right  conduct,  whether 
for  the  interests  of  this  world  or  of  the  future  ?  Does  not 
sophia  regard  all  that  is  above  and  greater  than  man ;  and 
by  so  much  as  we  are  forbidden  to  bury  omselvcs  in  the 
mole's  earth-heap,  by  so  much  also,  are  we  not  urged  to 
raise  ourselves  towards  the  stars  t 

Indeed,  it  would  at  first  seem  so ;  nay,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Ediics,  which  I  proposed  to  you  to-day  for  question,  yoo 
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Bte  distiiictly  told  bo.  There  are,  it  is  said,  many  difierent 
kinds  of  phronesis,  by  which  every  animal  recognizes 
what  is  for  its  own  good :  and  man,  like  any  other  crea- 
ture, has  his  own  separate  phronesis  telling  him  what  he 
is  to  seek,  and  to  do,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life :  bnt 
above  all  these  forms  of  prudence,  the  Greek  sage  tells 
yon,  is  the  sophia  of  which  the  objects  are  unchangeable 
and  eternal,  the  methods  consistent,  and  the  conclusions 
imiversal :  and  this  wisdom  has  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
things  in  which  the  happiness  of  man  consists,  but  ac 
qnaints  itself  only  with  the  things  that  are  most  honour- 
able ;  so  that  '^  we  call  Anaxagoras  and  Thales,  and  such 
others,  wise  indeed,  but  not  prudent,  in  that  they  know 
nothing  of  what  is  for  their  ovm  advantage,  but  know 
surpassing  things,  marvellous  things,  difficult  things,  and 
divine  things.*' 

24.  Now  here  is  a  question  which  evidently  touches  tu 
closely.  We  profess  at  this  day  to  be  an  especially  pru- 
dent nation ; — ^to  regard  only  the  things  which  are  for  our 
own  advantage ;  to  leave  to  other  races  the  knowledge  of 
Burpassing  things,  marvellous  things,  divine  things,  or 
beautiful  things ;  and  in  our  exceding  prudence  we  are  at 
this  moment,  refusing  the  purchase  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  picture  by  Eaphael  in  the  world,  and,  cer- 
taiuly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  ever  produced  by 
the  art- wisdom  of  man,  for  five-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds,  while  we  are  debating  whether  we  shall  not  pay 
three  hundred  millions  to  the  Amerfcans,  as  a  fine  for 
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Bolling  a  small  frigate  to  Oapt^n  Semmes.  Let  me 
reduce  these  sums  from  thousands  of  pounds^  to  single 
poxmds ;  you  will  then  see  the  facts  more  clearly ;  (there 
is  not  one  person  in  a  million  who  knows  what  a  ^  mil- 
lion "  means ;  and  that  is  one  reason  the  nation  is  always 
ready  to  let  its  ministers  spend  a  million  or  two  in  can- 
non, if  they  can  show  they  have  saved  twopence-half- 
penny in  tape).  These  are  the  facts  then,  stating  pounds 
for  thousands  of  pounds ;  you  are  offered  a  Kativity,  by 
Baphael,  for  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  cannot  affoid 
it ;  but  it  is  thought  you  may  be  bullied  into  paying  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  having  sold  a  ship  to  Cap- 
tain Semmes.  I  do  not  say  you  will  pay  it.  Still  your 
present  position  is  one  of  deprecation  and  humility,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  result  which  you  bring  about  by  acting 
with  what  you  call  "  practical  conmion  sense,"  instead  of 
Divine  wisdom. 

25.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  losing  Aristotle's  notion 
of  common  sense,  by  confusing  it  with  our  vulgar  Eng- 
lish one ;  and  that  selling  ships  or  ammunition  to  people 
whom  we  have  not  courage  to  fight  either  for  or  against, 
would  not  by  Aristotle  have  been  held  a  phronetic,  or 
prudent  proceeding.  Be  it  so ;  let  us  be  certain  then,  if 
we  can,  what  Aristotle  does  mean.  Take  the  instance  T 
gave  you  in  the  last  lecture,  of  the  various  modes  of  feel- 
ing in  which  a  master  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art, 
would  severally  regard  the  storm  round  the  templea  of 
P^tom. 
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The  man  of  science,  we  said,  thonght  of  the  origin  of 
lihe  electricity;  the  artist  of  its  light  in  the  clonds,  and  the 
scholar,  of  its  relation  to  the  power  of  Zens  and  Poseidon. 
There  you  have  fipisteme;  Techne,  and  Nous;  well,  now 
what  does  Phronesis  dot 

Phronoais  puta  np  his  nmbrella,  and  goes  home  as  fast 
as  ho  can.  Aristotle's  Phronesis  at  least  does ;  having  no 
regard  for  marveUons  things.  Bat  are  yon  sore  that 
Aristotle's  Phronesis  is  indeed  the  right  sort  of  Phronesis? 
May  there  not  be  a  commonsense,  as  well  as  an  art,  and  a 
science,  under  the  command  of  sophia  t  Let  us  take  an 
Instance  of  a  more  subtle  kind. 

26.  Suppose  that  two  young  ladies,  (I  assume  in  my 
present  lectures,  that  none  are  present,  and  that  we  may 
say  among  ourselves  what  we  like ;  and  we  do  like,  do 
we  not,  to  suppose  that  young  ladies  excel  us  only  in  pru- 
dence, and  not  in  wisdom  1)  let  us  suppose  that  two  young 
ladies  go  to  the  observatory  on  a  winter  night,  and  that 
one  is  so  anxious  to  look  at  the  stars  that  she  does  not  care 
whether  she  gives  herself  cold,  or  not;  but  the  other  is 
prudent,  and  takes  care,  and  looks  at  the  stars  only  as 
long  as  she  can  without  catching  cold.  In  Aristotle's 
mind  the  first  young  lady  would  properly  deserve  the 
name  of  Sophia  and  the  other  that  of  Prudence.  But  in 
order  to  judge  them  fairly,  we  must  assume  that  they  are 
acting  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  Assume  that 
they  both  equally  desire  to  look  at  the  stars ;  then,  the 
tact  that  one  of  them  stops  when  it  would  be  dangerous 
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to  look  longer^  does  not  ahow  that  she  is  less  wise, — lees  in- 
terested, that  is  to  saj,  in  surpassing  and  marvellooa 
things; — ^bat  it  shows  that  she  has  more  self -command, 
and  is  able  therefore  to  remember  what  the  other  does  not 
think  of.  She  is  equally  wise,  and  more  sensible.  But 
suppose  that  the  two  girls  are  originallj  difiTerent  in  dis- 
position; and  that  the  one,  having  much  more  imagination 
than  the  other,  is  more  interested  in  these  surpassing  and 
marvellous  things;  so  that  the  self-command,  which  is 
enough  to  stop  the  other,  who  cares  little  for  the  stars,  is 
not  enough  to  stop  her,  who  cares  much  for  them ; — ^jon 
would  say,  then,  that,  both  the  girls  being  equally  sensible, 
the  one  that  caught  cold  was  the  wisest 

27.  Let  us  make  a  farther  supposition.  Betuming  to 
our  first  condition,  that  both  the  girls  desire  equally  to 
look  at  the  stars ;  let  us  put  it  now  that  both  have  equal 
self-K^mmand,  and  would  therefore,  supposing  no  other 
motives  were  in  their  minds,  together  go  on  star-gazing, 
or  together  stop  star-gazing ;  but  that  one  of  them  has 
greater  consideration  for  her  friends  than  the  other,  and 
though  she  would  not  mind  catching  cold  for  her  own 
part,  would  mind  it  much  for  fear  of  giving  her  mother 
trouble.  She  will  leave  the  stars  first,  theref(H«;  but 
should  we  be  right  now  in  saying  that  she  was  only 
more  sensible  than  her  companion,  and  not  more  wise  1 
This  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  this  understand- 
ing  oi  her  duty  towards  others,  is  a  much  higher  thing 
than  tlifi  love  of  stars.    It  is  an  imaginative  knowledge, 
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not  of  balls  of  fire  or  differences  of  space ;  bnt  of  the 
feelings  of  living  creatures,  and  of  the  forces  of  duty 
l>y  which  they  justly  move.  This  is  a  knowledge,  or  per- 
ception, therefore,  of  a  thing  more  surpassing  and  marvel- 
lous than  the  stars  themselves,  and  the  {^rasp  of  it  is 
reached  by  a  higher  sophia. 

28*  Will  you  have  patience  with  me  for  one  supposi- 
tion more)  We  may  assume  thet  attraction  of  the  specta- 
cle of  the  heavens  to  be  equal  in  degree,  and  yet,  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  girls,  it  may  be  entirely  different  in 
kind.  Supposing  the  one  versed  somewhat  in  abstract 
Science,  and  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  laws  by 
which  what  she  now  sees  may  be  explained;  she  will 
probably  take  interest  chiefly  in  questions  of  distance  and 
magnitude,  in  varieties  of  orbit,  and  proportions  of  light. 
Supposing  the  other  not  versed  in  any  science  of  this 
kind,  but  acquainted  with  the  traditions  attached  by  the 
religion  of  dead  nations  to  the  figures  they  discerned  in 
the  sky :  she  will  care  little  for  arithmetical  or  geometri 
cal  matters,  but  will  probably  receive  a  much  deeper 
emotion,  from  witnessing  in  clearness  what  has  been  the 
amazement  of  so  many  eyes  long  closed ;  and  recognizing 
txie  same  lights,  through  tlie  same  darkness,  with  innocent 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  wlio  knew  only  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  immeasurable  vault,  as  its  lights 
shone  on  their  own  fields  or  mountains;  yet  saw  true 
miracle  in  them,  thankful  that  none  but  the  Supreme 
Raler  could  bind  the   sweet  influences  of  Pleiades^  oi 
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loose  the  bands  of  Orion*  I  need  not  snrely  tell  yon,  that 
in  this  exertion  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  there  wonld 
be  a  far  nobler  sophia  than  any  concerned  with  the  analy- 
sis of  matter,  or  tlie  measorement  of  space. 

29.  I  will  not  weary  you  longer  with  questions,  but 
simply  tell  you,  what  you  will  find  ultimately  to  be  true, 
that  sophia  is  the  form  of  thought,  which  makes  common 
sense  unselfish, — knowledge  unselfish, — art  unselfish,— 
and  wit  and  imagination  nnselfish.  Of  all  these,  by 
tliemselves,  it  is  true  that  they  are  partly  venomous ;  that, 
as  knowledge  puffeth  up,  so  does  prudence — so  does  art — 
so  does  wit ;  but,  added  to  all  these,  wisdom,  or  (you  may 
read  it  as  an  equivalent  word),  added  to  all  these — 
charity,  edifieth. 

30.  Note  the  word;  builds  forward,  or  builds  np,  and 
builds  securely  because  on  modest  and  measured  founda- 
tion, wide,  though  low,  and  in  the  natural  and  living 
rock. 

Sophia  is  the  faculty  which  recognizes  in  all  things 
their  bearing  upon  life,  in  the  entire  sum  of  life  that  we 
know,  bestial  and  human ;  but  which,  understanding  the 
appointed  objects  of  that  life,  concentrates  its  interest  and 
its  power  on  Humanity,  as  opposed  on  the  one  side  to  the 
Animalism  which  it  must  rule,  and  distinguished  ofi  the 
otlier  side  from  the  Divinity  which  rules  it,  and  which  it 
cannot  imagine. 

It  is  as  little  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  reflect  much  ott 
the  nature  of  beings  above  him,  as  of  beings  beneath  him. 
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It  18  itmnodebt  to  snppoee  that  he  can  conceive  the  one, 
and  degrading  to  snppoee  that  he  should  be  bnsied  with 
the  other.  To  recognize  his  everlasting  inferioritj,  and 
his  everlasting  greatness ;  to  know  himself ,  and  his  place ; 
to  be  content  to  submit  to  God  without  understanding 
Dim;  and  to  rule  the  lower  creation  with  sympathy  and 
kindness,  yet  neither  sharing  the  passion  of  the  wild 
beast,  nor  imitating  the  science  of  the  Insect ; — ^thls  you 
will  find  is  to  be  modest  towards  Gbd,  gentle  to  Hi« 
creatures,  and  wise  for  himself. 

81.  I  think  you  will  now  be  able  to  fasten  in  your 
minds,  first  the  idea  of  unselfishness,  and  secondly,  that  of 
modesty,  as  component  elements  of  sophia;  and  having 
obtained  thus  much,  we  will  at  once  make  use  of  our 
gain,  by  rendering  more  clear  one  or  two  points  respect- 
ing its  action  on  art,  that  we  may  then  see  more  surely  its 
obscurer  function  in  science.  ♦ 

It  is  absolutely  unselfish,  we  say,  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  without  desire,  or  effort  to  gratify  that  desire ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  longs  intensely  to  see,  or  know  the  things 
it  is  rightly  interested  in.  But  it  is  not  interested  speci- 
ally in  itself.  In  the  degree  of  his  wisdom,  an  artist  is 
unconcerned  about  his  work  as  his  own; — concerned 
about  it  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  would  be,  if  it 
were  another  man's — ^recognizing  its  precise  value,  or  no 
value,  from  that  outer  stand- point.  I  do  not  think,  unless 
you  examine  your  minds  very  attentively,  that  you  can 
have  any  conception  of    the  difilculty  of   doing    this. 
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Absolutely  to  do  it  is  impoeuble,  for  we  are  all  intended 
by  nature  to  be  a  little  unwise,  and  to  derive  more 
pleasure,  therefore,  from  our  own  success  than  that  of 
others.  Bat  the  intense  degree  of  the  difference  is  usu- 
ally unmeasured  by  us.  In  preparing  the  drawings  for 
you  to  use  as  copies  in  tii«se  schools,  my  assistant  and  I 
are  often  sitting  beside  each  other;  and  he  is  at  work, 
usually,  on  the  more  important  drawing  of  the  two.  I  so 
far  recognize  that  greater  importance,  when  it  exists,  that 
if  I  had  the  power  of  determining  which  of  us  should 
succeed,  and  which  fail,  I  should  be  wise  enough  to 
choose  his  success  rather  than  my  own.  But  the  actual 
effect  on  my  own  mind,  and  comfort,  is  very  dilFerent  in 
the  two  cases.  If  Ad  fails,  I  am  sorry,  but  not  morti- 
fied;—on  the  contrary,  perhaps  a  little  pleased.  I  tell 
him,  indulgently,  '  he  will  do  better  another  time,'  and 
go  down  with  great  contentment  to  my  lunch.  But,  if  / 
fail,  though  I  would  rather,  for  the  sake  of  the  two  draw- 
ings, have  had  it  so,  the  effect  on  my  temper  is  veiy 
different  I  say,  philosophically,  that  it  was  better  so— 
but  I  can't  eat  any  lunch. 

32.  Kow,  just  imagine  what  this  inherently  selfish  pas- 
sion— ^unconquerable  as  you  will  find  it  by  the  most 
deliberate  and  maintained  efforts — fancy  what  it  becomes, 
when,  instead  of  striving  to  subdue,  we  take  ever}'  means 
in  our  power  to  increase  and  encourage  it ;  .and  when  all 
the  circumstances  around  us  concur  in  the  deadly  cultiva- 
tion.   In  all  base  schools  of  Art,  the  craftsman  is  depend 
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ent  for  his  bread  on  originality ;  that  is  to  say,  on  find^ 
ing  in  himself  some  fragment  of  isolated  faculty,  by  which 
his  work  may  be  recognized  as  distinct  from  that  of  other 
men.  We  are  ready  enough  to  take  delight  in  our  little 
doings,  without  any  such  stimulus ; — what  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  popular  applause  which  continually  suggests 
that  the  little  tiling  we  can  separately  do  is  as  excdllent  as 
it  is  singular  I  and  what  the  effect  of  the  bribe,  held  out 
to  us  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  produce,— it  being  also 
at  our  peril  not  to  produce — something  different  from  the 
work  of  our  neighbors?  In  all  great  schools  of  art 
these  conditions  are  exactly  reversed.  An  artist  is  praised 
in  these,  not  for  what  is  different  in  him  from  others,  nor 
for  solitary  performance  of  singular  work ;  but  only  for 
doing  most  strongly  what  all  are  endeavoring ;  and  for 
contributing,  in  the  measure  of  his  strength,  to  some  great 
achievement,  to  be  completed  by  the  unity  of  multitudes, 
and  the  sequence  of  ages. 

33.  And  now,  passing  from  art  to  science,  the  unselfish- 
ness of  Sophia  is  shown  by  the  value  it  therein  attaches  to 
every  part  of  knowledge,  new  or  old,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  utility  to  mankind,  or  largeness  of  range  in  creation. 
The  selfishness  which  renders  sophia  impossible,  and  en- 
larges the  elastic  and  vaporous  kingdom  of  folly,  is  shown 
by  our  caring  for  knowledge  only  so  far  as  we  have  been 
concerned  in  its  discovery,  or  are  ourselves  skilled  and 
admired  in  its  communication.  If  there  is  an  art  which 
^  puffeth  up,"  even  when  we  are  surrounded  Ify  magnifl- 
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cence  of  achievemeDt  of  past  ages,  confessedly  not  by  tu 
to  be  rivalled,  how  much  more  must  there  be  a  science 
which  puflFeth  up,  when,  by  the  very  condition  of  science, 
it  must  be  an  advance  on  the  attainments  of  former  time, 
and  however  slight,  or  however  slow,  is  still  always  as  tlie 
leaf  of  a  pleasant  spring  compared  to  the  dried  branches 
of  years  gone  by  t  And,  for  the  double  calamity  of  tlie 
age  in  which  we  live,  it  has  chanced  that  the  demand  of 
the  vulgar  and  the  dull  for  originality  in  Art,  is  associated 
with  the  demand  of  a  sensual  economy  for  originality  in 
science ;  and  the  praise  w  ich  is  too  readily  given  always 
to  discoveries  that  are  new,  is  enhanced  by  the  reward 
which  rapidity  of  communication  now  ensures  to  dis- 
coveries that  are  profitable.  What  marvel  if  future  time 
shall  reproach  us  with  having  destroyed  the  labours,  and 
betrayed  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  nations  and  the 
wisest  men,  while  we  amused  ourselves  with  fantasy  in 
art,  and  with  theory  in  science :  happy,  if  the  one  was 
idle  without  being  vicious,  and  the  other  mistaken  with- 
out being  mischievous.  Nay,  truth,  and  success,  are  often 
to  us  more  deadly  than  error.  Perhaps  no  pn^ress  more 
triumphant  has  been  made  in  any  science  than  that  of 
Chemistry  ;  but  the  practical  fact  which  will  remain  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  future,  is  that  we  have  lost  the 
art  of  painting  on  glass,  and  invented  gun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerine.  "  Can  you  imagine,^*  the  future  will  say, 
**  those  English  fools  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  went 
about  putting  up  memorials  of  themselves  in  glass  which 
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tihey  oonld  not  paint,  and  blowing  their  women  and  chil- 
dren to  pieces  with  cartridges  ihey  would  not  fight  with  ? " 

84.  Ton  may  well  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  unjust 
and  prejudiced  in  such  sayings ; — ^you  may  imagine  that 
when  all  our  mischievous  inventions  have  done  their 
worst,  and  the  wars  they  provoked  by  cowardice  have 
been  forgotten  in  dishonour,  our  great  investigatore  will 
be  remembered,  as  men  who  laid  first  the  foundations  of 
fruitful  knowledge,  and  vindicated  the  majesty  of  invio- 
lable law.  No,  gentlemen ;  it  will  not  be  so.  In  a  little 
while,  the  discoveries  of  which  we  are  now  so  proud  will 
be  familiar  to  all.  The  marvel  of  the  future  will  not  be 
that  we  should  have  discerned  them,  but  that  our  pre- 
decessors were  blind  to  them.  We  may  be  envied,  but 
shall  not  be  praised,  for  having  been  allowed  first  to  per- 
ceive and  proclaim  what  could  be  concealed  no  longer. 
But  the  misuse  we  made  of  our  discoveries  will  be 
remembered  against  ns,  in  eternal  history ;  our  ingenuity 
in  the  vindication,  or  the  denial,  of  species,  will  be  disre- 
garded in  the  face  of  the  &ct  that  we  destroyed,  in 
civilized  Europe,  every  rare  bird  and  secluded  flower; 
our  chemistry  of  agriculture  will  be  taunted  with  the 
memories  of  irremediable  famine ;  and  our  mechanical  con- 
trivance will  only  make  the  age  of  the  mitrailleuse  more 
abhorred  than  that  of  the  guillotine. 

35.  Yes,  believe  me,  in  spite  of  our  political  liberality, 
and  poetical  philanthropy;  in  spite  of  our  almshouses^ 
hospitals,  and  Sunday-schools;  in  spite  of  our  missionary 
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endeavonrs  to  preach  abroad  what  we  canuot  get  believed 
at  home ;  and  in  spite  of  oar  wars  against  slavery,  indem- 
nified by  the  presentation  of  ingenious  bills, — ^we  shall  be 
remembered  in  history  as  the  most  cruel,  and  therefore 
the  most  unwise,  generation  of  men  that  ever  yet  troubled 
the  earth : — the  most  cruel  in  proportion  to  tlieir  sensibili- 
ty,— the  raostunwise  in  proportion  to  their  science.  No 
people,  understanding  pain,  ever  inflicted  so  much :  no 
people,  understanding  facts,  ever  acted  on  them  so  little. 
You  execi-ate  the  name  of  Eccelin  of  Padua,  because  ho 
slew  two  thousand  innocent  persons  to  maintain  his  power ; 
and  Dante  cries  out  against  Pisa  that  she  should  be  sunk 
in  the  sea,  because,  in  revenge  for  treachery,  she  put  to 
death,  by  the  slow  pangs  of  starvation,  not  the  traitor  onlj*, 
but  his  children.  But  we  men  of  London,  we  of  the 
modem  Pisa,  slew,  a  little  .wliile  since,  ^ve  hundred  thou- 
sand men  histead  of  two  thousand— (I  speak  in  official 
terms,  and  know  my  numbers) — these  we  slew,  all  guilt- 
less ;  and  these  we  slew,  not  for  defence,  nor  for  revenge, 
but  most  literally  in  cold  blood;  and  these  we  slew, 
fathers  and  cliildren  together,  by  slow  starvation — simply 
because,  while  we  contentedly  kill  our  own  children  in 
competition  for  places  in  the  Civil  Service,  we  never  ask, 
when  once  they  have  got  the  places,  whether  the  Civil 
Service  is  done. 

36.  That  was  our  missionary  work  in  Orissa,  some  throe 
or  four  yean  ago;— our  Christian  miracle  of  the  five 
loaves,  assisted  as  we  are  in  its  performance,  by  Bteani« 
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engines  for  the  threshing  of  the  com,  and  bj  railroads  fox 
carrying  it,  and  by  proposals  from  English  noblemen  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  in  England,  for  better  growing  it 
That,  I  repeat,  is  what  we  did,  a  year  or  two  ago ;  what 
ai'e  we  doing  now  ?  Have  any  of  yon  chanced  to  hear  of 
the  famine  in  Persia  f  Here,  with  due  science,  we  arrange 
tlie  roses  in  our  botanic  garden,  thoughtless  of  the  country 
of  the  rose.  With  due  art  of  horticulture,  we  prepare  for 
our  harvest  of  peaches; — ^it  might  perhaps  seriously  alarm 
us  to  hear,  next  autumn,  of  a  coming  famine  of  peaches. 
But  the  famine  of  all  things,  in  the  country  of  the  peach 
— do  you  know  of  it,  care  for  it: — quaint  famine  that  it 
is,  in  the  fruitfnllest,  fairest,  richest  of  the  estates  of 
earth;  from  which  the  Magi  brought  their  treasures  to 
the  feet  of  Christ? 

How  much  of  your  time,  scientific  faculty,  popular 
literature,  have  been  given,  since  this  year  began,  to  ascer- 
tain what  England  can  do  for  the  great  countries  under 
her  conunand,  or  for  the  nations  that  look  to  her  for  help ; 
and  how  much  to  discuss  the  chances  of  a  single  impostor's 
getting  a  few  thousands  a  year  t 

G^tlemen,  if  your  literature,  popular  and  other;  or 
your  art,  popular  and  other ;  or  your  science,  popular  and 
other,  is  to  be  eagle-eyed,  remember  that  question  I  to-day 
solemnly  put  to  you — will  you  hawk  at  game  or  carrion ) 
Shall  it  be  only  said  of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  Eng- 
%nd — ^'Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  shall  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together  f^ 
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LECTURE   III. 

THX  BELATION  OF  WI8B  ABT  TO  WIBX  8GIKN08. 

••  Ths  marroiD  after  JS^  Valentines/*  18731 

87.  Our  task  to-day  is  to  examine  the  relation  between 
art  and  science,  each  governed  by  sophia,  and  beoomiog 
capable,  therefore,  of  consistent  and  definable  relation  to 
each  other.  Between  foolish  art  and  foolish  science,  there 
may  indeed  be  all  manner  of  reciprocal  mischievoos 
influence ;  but  between  wise  art  aiid  wise  science  there  is 
essential  relation,  for  each  other's  help  and  dignity. 

You  observe,  I  hope,  that  I  always  use  the  term 
*  science,'  merely  as  the  equivalent  of  *  knowledge.'  I 
take  the  Latin  word,  mther  than  the  English,  to  mark  that 
it  is  knowledge  of  constant  things,  not  merely  of  paaaing 
events :  but  you  had  better  lose  even  that  distinction,  and 
receive  the  word  '^  scientia"  as  merely  the  equivalent  of 
our  English  "knowledge,"  than  fall  into  the  oppoaite 
error  of  supposing  that  science  means  systematization  or 
discovery.  It  is  not  the  arrangement  of  new  systems,  nor 
the  discovery  of  new  facts,  which  constitute  a  man  of 
science;  but  the  submission  to  an  eternal  system;  and  tfafl 
proper  grasp  of  facts  already  known. 
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88.  And,  at  fii^t,  to-day,  I  use  the  wcrd  ^^art''  only 
of  that  in  which  it  is  my  special  office  to  instmct  you ; 
graphic  imitation  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Fine  art. 
Of  course,  the  arts  of  constmction, — ^building,  carpen* 
tering,  and  the  like,  are  directly  dependent  on  many 
sciences,  but  in  a  manner  which  needs  no  discussion,  so 
that  we  may  put  that  part  of  the  business  out  of  our  way. 
I  mean  by  art,  to-day,  only  imitative  art ;  and  by  science, 
to-day,  not  the  knowledge  of  general  laws,  but  of  existent 
facts.  I  do  not  mean  by  science,  for  instance,  the  knowl- 
edge that  triangles  with  equal  bases  and  between  paral- 
lels, are  equal,  but  the  knowledge  that  the  stars  in  Cas- 
siopeia are  in  the  form  of  a  W. 

^N'ow,  accepting  the  terms  ^science'  and  ^art'  under 
these  limitations,  wise  art  is  only  the  reflex  or  shadow  of 
wise  science.  Whatever  it  is  really  desirable  and  honour- 
able to  know,  it  is  also  desirable  and  honourable  to  know 
as  completely  and  as  long  as  possible;  therefore,  to 
present,  or  re-present,  in  the  most  constant  manner ;  and 
to  bring  again  and  again,  not  only  within  the  thoughts, 
but  before  the  eyes ;  describing  it,  not  with  vague  words, 
but  distinct  lines,  and  true  colours,  so  as  to  approach 
always  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  likeness  of  the  thing 
itself. 

39.  Can  anything  be  more  simple,  more  evidently  or 
indisputably  natural  and  right,  than  such  connection  of 
the  two  powers?  That  you  should  desire  to  know  what 
yon  ought;  what  is  worthy  of  your  nature,  and  help- 
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ful  to  your  life:  to  know  that; — ^nothing  less, — ^nothing 
more;  and  to  keep  record  and  definition  of  such 
knoNvledge  near  yon,  in  the  most  vivid  and  explanatory 
form? 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  simple  than  this;  yet  the 
sum  of  art  judgment  and  of  art  practice  is  in  this.  You 
are  to  recognize,  or  know,  beautiful  and  noble  things-* 
notable,  notabilia,  or  nobilia;  and  then  you  are  to  give 
the  best  possible  account  of  them  you  can,  either  for  the 
sake  of  others,  or  for  the  sake  of  your  own  forgetful  or 
apathetic  self,  in  the  future. 

Now  as  I  gave  you  and  asked  you  to  remember  without 
failing,  an  aphorism  which  embraced  the  law  of  wise 
knowledge,  so,  to-day,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember,  with- 
oot  fail,  one,  which  absolutely  defines  the  relation  of  wise 
art  to  it.  I  have,  already,  quoted  our  to-day's  aphorism  to 
you,  at  the  end  of  my  4:th  lecture  on  sculpture.  Bead  the 
few  sentences  at  the  end  of  that  lecture  now,  down  to 


ABB  BUT  SHADOWS." 


That  is  Shakspeare's  judgment  of  his  own  art  And  by 
strange  coincidence,  he  has  put  the  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  hero  whose  shadow  or  semblance  in  marble,  is 
admittedly  the  most  ideal  and  heroic  we  possess,  of  man ; 
yet,  I  need  not  ask  you,  whether  of  the  two,  if  it  were 
granted  you  to  see  the  statue  by  Phidias,  or  the  hero 
Theseus  himself,  you  would  choose  rather  to  see   the 
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carved  etoBe,  or  the  living  King.  Do  yon  recollect  how 
Shakspeare's  Theeeos  oonclades  his  sentence,  spoken  ol 
the  poor  tradesmen's  kindly  offered  art,  in  the  Midsum- 
mer NigkpB  Dream  f 

^  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them." 

It  will  not  bnrden  your  memories  painfully,  1  hope, 
though  it  may  not  advance  you  materially  in  the  class  list, 
if  you  will  learn  this  entire  sentence  by  heart,  being,  as  it 
is,  a  faultless  and  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  mi- 
meticart 

40.  ^BuT  Shaix)ws!  "  Make  them  as  beautiful  as  you 
can ;  use  them  only  to  enable  you  to  remember  and  love 
what  they  are  cast  by.  If  ever  you  prefer  the  skill  of 
them  to  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  or  the  pleasure  of 
them  to  the  power  of  the  truth,  you  have  fallen  into  that 
vice  of  folly,  (whether  you  call  her  iccuda  or  ^pia,)  which 
concludes  the  subtle  description  of  her  given  by  Prodicns, 
that  she  might  be  seen  continually  ek  t^i/  iamiy;  aiucat 
hvopKbreiv — to  look  with  love,  and  exclusive  wonder,  at 
her  own  shadow. 

41.  There  is  nothing  that  I  tell  you  with  more  eager 
desire  that  you  should  believe— nothing  with  wider 
ground  in  my  experience  for  requiring  you  to  believe, 
than  this,  that  you  never  will  love  art  well,  till  yon  love 
what  she  mirrors  better. 

It  is  the  widest,  as  the  clearest  experience  I  have  tc 
give  yon ;  for  the  beginning  of  all  my  own  right  art  work 
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in  life,  (and  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  that  I  should  tell 
you  this),  depended,  not  on  my  love  of  art,  but  oi 
mountains  and  sea.  All  boys  with  any  good  in  them  are 
fond  of  boats,  and  of  course  I  liked  the  mountains  beat 
when  they  had  lakes  at  the  bottom ;  and  I  used  to  walk 
always  in  the  middle  of  the  loosest  gravel  I  oould  find  in 
the  ix)adB  of  the  midland  counties,  that  I  might  hear,  as  I 
trod  on  it,  something  like  the  sound  of  the  pebbles  on  sea- 
beaclu  No  chance  occurred  for  Bf>me  time  to  develope 
what  gift  of  drawing  I  had ;  but  I  would  pass  entire  dayi 
ill  rambling  on  the  Cumberland  hill-sides,  or  staring  at 
the  lines  of  surf  on  a  low  sand ;  and  when  I  was  taken 
annually  to  tlie  Water-colour  Exhibition,  I  used  to  get 
hold  of  a  catalogue  before-hand,  mark  all  the  BobsoDa, 
which  I  knew  would  be  of  purple  mountains,  and  all  the 
Copley  Fieldings,  which  I  knew  would  be  of  lakes  or  sea; 
and  then  go  deliberately  round  the  room  to  these,  for  the 
sake,  observe,  not  of  the  pictures,  in  any  wise,  but  only  of 
tlif)  things  painted. 

And  through  the  whole  of  following  life,  whatever 
power  of  judgment  I  have  obtained,  in  art,  which  I  am 
now  confident  and  happy  in  using,  or  communicating,  has 
depended  on  my  steady  habit  of  always  looking  for  the 
(subject  principally,  and  for  the  art,  only  as  tlie  means  of 
expressing  it 

42.  At  first,  as  in  youth  one  is  almost  sure  to  be,  I  was 
led  too  far  by  my  certainty  of  the  rightness  of  this  prin- 
ciple:  and  provoked  into  its  exclusive  assertion  by  the 
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pertiDacity  with  which  other  writers  denied  it :  so  that,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters^  several  passages 
occurred  setting  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  picture  so 
much  above  the  mode  of  its  expression,  that  some  of  my 
more  feebly  gifted  disciples  supposed  they  were  fulfilling 
my  wishes  by  choosing  exactly  the  subjects  for  painting 
which  they  were  least  able  to  paint  But  the  principle 
itself,  I  maintain,  now  in  advanced  life,  with  more 
reverence  and  firmness  than  in  earliest  youth:  and  though 
I  believe  that  among  the  teachers  who  have  opposed  its 
assertion,  there  are  few  who  enjoy  the  mere  artifices  of 
composition  or  dexterities  of  handling  so  much  as  I,  the 
time  which  I  have  given  to  the  investigation  of  these  has 
only  farther  assured  me  that  the  pictures  were  noblest 
which  compelled  me  to  forget  them. 

43.  Now,  therefore,  you  see  that  on  this  simple  theory, 
you  have  only  to  ask  what  will  be  the  subjects  of  wise 
Bcience ;  these  also,  will  be,  so  far  as  they  can  be  imita- 
tively  or  suggestively  represented,  the  subjects  of  wise 
ai-t :  and  the  wisdom  of  both  the  science  and  art  will  be 
recognized  by  their  being  lofty  in  their  scope,  but  simple 
in  their  language ;  clear  in  fancy,  but  clearer  in  interpre- 
tation ;  severe  in  discernment,  but  delightful  in  display. 

44.  For  example's  sake,  since  we  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to  Shakspeare  as  a  teacher  of  science  and  art,  we  will 
ii«>w  examine  him  as  a  svbject  of  science  and  art. 

Suppose  we  have  tlie  existence  and  essence  of  Shak- 
speare to  investigate,  and  give  permanent  account  of ;  we 
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shall  Bee  that,  ad  the  Boope  and  bearing  of  the  Bcienoe 
become  nobler,  art  becomes  more  helpful  to  it;  and  at 
last,  in  its  highest  range,  even  necessary  to  it ;  but  still 
only  as  its  minister. 

We  examine  Shakspeare,  first,  with  the  science  of 
chemistry,  which  informs  us  that  Shakspeare  consists  of 
about  seventy-five  parts  in  the  hundred  of  water,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  nitrogen,  and  the  rest,  lime,  phospho- 
rus,  and  essential  earthy  salts. 

We  next  examine  him  by  the  science  of  anatomy,  which 
tells  us  (with  other  such  matters,)  that  Shakspeare  has 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and  five  lumbar  vertebrae; 
that  his  forearm  has  a  wide  sphere  of  rotation ;  and  that 
he  differs  from  other  animals  of  the  ape  species  by  being 
mora  delicately  prehensile  in  the  fingers,  and  less  per- 
fectly prehensile  in  the  toes. 

We  next  approach  Shakspeare  with  the  science  of 
natural  history,  which  tells  us  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and 
hair,  his  habits  of  life,  his  temper,  and  his  predilection  for 
poaching. 

There  ends,  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  our  pos- 
sible science  of  substantial  things.  Then  we  take  up  our 
science  of  ideal  things :  first  of  passion,  then  of  imagina- 
tion ;  and  we  ai'e  told  by  these  that  Shakspeare  is  capable 
of  certain  emotions,  and  of  mastering  or  conunanding  them 
in  certain  modes.  Finally,  we  take  up  our  science  of  tlie- 
ology,  and  ascertain  that  he  is  in  relation,  or  in  supposed 
relation,  with  such  and  such  a  Being,  greater  than  himaelf 
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45.  Ifowy  in  all  these  Buccessive  ^stages  of  scientific 
description,  we  find  art  become  powerful  as  an  aid  or 
record,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry. 
For  chemistry,  she  can  do  scarcely  anything :  merely  keep 
note  of  a  colour,  or  of  the  form  of  a  crystaL  For  anat- 
omy, she  can  do  somewhat  more ;  and  for  natural  history, 
almost  all  things :  while  in  recording  passion,  and  affec- 
tionate intellect,  she  walks  liand  in  hand  with  the  highest 
science ;  and  to  theology,  can  give  nobler  aid  even  than 
the  verbal  expression  of  literature. 

46.  And  in  considering  this  power  of  her's,  remember 
that  the  theology  of  art  has  only  of  late  been  thought 
deserving  of  attention :  Lord  Lindsay,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  the  first  to  recognize  its  importance ;  and  when  I 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  schools  of  Tuscany  in  1845, 
his  "  Christian  mythology ''  was  the  only  guide  I  could 
trust  Even  as  late  as  1860, 1  had  to  vindicate  the  true 
position,  in  Christian  science,  of  Lnini,  the  despised  pupil 
of  Leonardo.  But  only  assuming,  what  with  general 
assent  I  might  assume,  that  Raphael's  dispute  of  the 
Sacrament — (or  by  its  less  frequently  given,  but  true 
name — ^Raphael's  Theologia,)  is  the  most  perfect  effort  yet 
made  by  art  to  illustrate  divine  science,  I  am  prepared 
hereafter  to  show  you  that  the  most  finished  efforts  of 
theologic  literature,  as  compared  with  that  piece  of  pic- 
torial interpretation,  have  expressed  less  fully  the  condi- 
tion of  wise  religious  thought;  and  have  been  warped 
more  dangerously  into  unwise  religious  speculation. 
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47.  Upon  these  higher  fields  of  inquiiy  we  are  not  yet 
to  enter.  I  shall  endeavour  for  some  time  only  to  show 
you  the  function  of  modest  art,  as  the  handmaid  of  natural 
science ;  and  the  exponent,  first  of  the  beauty  of  the  crea- 
tures subject  to  your  own  human  life ;  and  then  of  the 
history  of  that  life  in  past  time;  of  which  one  chief 
source  of  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  brilliant, 
and  in  its  power  on  character,  hitherto  the  most  practi- 
cally effective  of  the  arts — ^Heraldry. 

In  natural  history,  I  at  first  intended  to  begin  with  the 
lower  types  of  life ;  but  as  the  enlarged  schools  now  give 
me  the  means  of  extending  the  use  of  our  examples,  we 
will  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  more  general  service,  take  up 
ornithology,  of  the  uses  of  which,  in  general  culture,  I 
have  one  or  two  grave  words  to  say. 

48.  Perhaps  you  tliought  that  in  the  beginning  of  my 
lecture  to-day  I  too  summarily  dismissed  the  arts  of  con- 
struction and  action.  But  it  was  not  in  disrespect  to 
them ;  and  I  must  indeed  ask  you  carefully  to  note  one  or 
two  points  respecting  the  arts  of  which  an  example  is  set 
us  by  birds ; — ^building,  and  singing. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  calling  on  the  ornithologist 
whose  collection  of  birds  is,  I  suppose,  altogether  unri- 
valled in  Europe, — (at  once  a  monument  of  unwearied 
love  of  science,  and  an  example,  in  its  treatment,  of  the 
most  delicate  and  patient  art) — ^Mr.  Gould — ^he  showed  me 
the  nest  of  a  common  English  bird ;  a  nest  which,  not- 
withstanding his  knowledge  of  the  dextercms  building  of 
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birds  in  all  the  world,  was  not  without  interest  even  to 
him,  and  was  altogether  amazing  and  delightful  to  me. 
It  was  a  bullfinch's  nest,  which  had  been  set  in  the  fork 
of  a  sapling  tree,  where  it  needed  an  extended  founda- 
tion. And  the  bird  had  built  this  first  story  of  her  nest 
with  withered  stalks  of  clematis  blossom;  and  with 
nothing  else.  These  twigs  it  had  interwoven  lightlj, 
leaving  the  branched  heads  all  at  the  outside,  producing 
an  intricate  Gk>thic  boss  of  extreme  grace  and  quaintness, 
apparently  arranged  both  with  triumphant  pleasure  in  the 
art  of  basket-making,  and  with  definite  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing ornamental  form. 

49.  I  fear  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  you  that  the  bird 
Iiad  no  purpose  of  the  kind.  I  say  that  I  fear  this,  be- 
cause I  would  much  rather  have  to  undeceive  you  in  at- 
tributing too  much  intellect  to  the  lower  animals,  than  too 
little.  But  I  suppose  the  only  error  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  natural  history,  you  are  Ukely  to  fall  into,  is 
that  of  supposing  that  a  bullfinch  is  merely  a  mechanical 
arrangement  of  nervous  fibre,  covered  with  feathers  by  a 
chronic  cutaneous  eruption ;  and  impelled  by  a  galvanic 
stimulus  to  the  collection  of  clematis. 

60.  You  would  be  in  much  greater,  as  well  as  in  a  more 
shameful,  error,  in  supposing  this,  than  if  you  attributed  to 
the  bullfinch  the  most  deliberate  rivalship  with  Mr.  Street's 
prettiest  Gothic  designs.  The  bird  has  exactly  the  degree 
of  emotion,  the  extent  of  science,  and  the  command  of  art, 
which  are  necessary  for  its  happiness ;  it  had  felt  the  de- 
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iiiatis  twigs  to  be  lighter  and  tongher  than  any  othen 
within  its  reach,  and  probably  found  the  forked  branches 
of  them  convenient  for  reticulation.  In  had  naturally 
placed  these  outside,  because  it  wanted  a  smooth  sur&ce 
for  the  bottom  of  its  nest ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  result 
was  much  more  dependent  on  the  blossoms  than  the  bird. 

61.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  had  seen  the 
nest, — ^much  more,  if  you  had  stood  beside  the  architect 
at  work  upon  it, — you  would  have  greatly  desired  to  ex- 
press your  admiration  to  her ;  and  that  if  Wordsworth,  or 
any  other  simple  and  kindly  person,  could  even  wish,  for 
a  little  flower's  sake, 

'^  That  to  this  mountain  dtisfn  self  wera  known. 
The  beanly  of  its  Btar-ahaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone/* 

much  more  you  would  have  yearned  to  inform  the  bright 
little  nest-builder  of  your  sympathy;  and  to  explain  to 
her,  on  art  principles,  what  a  pretty  thing  she  was 
making. 

62.  Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  then,  that  to  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  artists  among  ourselves,  it  may  not  be 
always  possible  to  explain  what  pretty  things  they  are 
making ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  perfection  of  their 
art  is  in  their  knowing  so  little  about  it  t 

Whether  it  has  occurred  to  you  or  not,  I  assure  yon 
that  it  is  so.  The  greatest  artists,  indeed,  will  conde- 
scend, occasionally,  to  be  scientific ; — will  labour,  som^ 
what  iTBtomatically,  about  what  they  are  doing,  as  vnlgai 
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persoiiB  do;  and  are  privileged,  also,  to  enjoy  what  thej 
have  made  more  than  birds  do ;  yet  seldom,  ol^eerve  yon, 
as  being  beautiful,  but  yery  much  in  the  sort  of  feeling 
which  we  may  &ncy  the  bullfinch  had  also, — ^that  the 
thing,  whether  pretty  or  ugly,  could  not  have  been  better 
done ;  that  they  could  not  have  made  it  otherwise,  and 
are  tliankful  it  is  no  worse.  And,  assuredly,  they  have 
nothing  like  the  delight  in  their  own  work  which  it  gives 
to  other  people. 

63.  But  putting  the  special  simplicities  of  good  artists 
out  of  question,  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  sort  of  simplicity 
mi^t  be  desirable  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  and 
that  we  ought  all  to  be  doing  human  work  which  would 
appear  better  done  to  creatures  much  above  us,  than  it 
does  to  ourselves.  Why  should  not  ov/r  nests  be  as  inter- 
esting things  to  angels,  as  bullfinches'  are  to  us  t 

You  will,  probably,  both  smile  at,  and  shrink  from, 
such  a  supposition,  as  an  insolent  one.  But  to  my 
thought,  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  ihe  only  modest  one. 
That  1D6  should  be  able  to  admire  the  work  of  angels 
seems  to  me  the  irapeitinent  idea ;  not,  at  all,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  admire  ours. 

54.  Under  existing  circumstances,  I  confess  the  diffi^ 
culty.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  either  the  back  streets 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  or  the  designs  of  our  subur- 
ban villas,  are  things  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into: 
but  it  seems  to  me  an  inevitably  logical  conclusion  that 
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if  we  are,  indeed,  the  highest  of  the  brate  creation,  we 
should,  at  least,  possess  as  mnch  nnoonscious  art  as  the 
lower  brutes;  and  build  nests  which  shall  be,  for  our- 
selves, entirely  convenient ;  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes 
of  superior  beings,  appear  more  beautiful  than  to  oxur  own. 

65.  "Which  shall  be  for  ourselves,  entirely  cowoe^ 
nientP  Note  the  word; — becoming,  decorous,  harmo- 
nious, satisfying.  We  may  not  be  able  to  build  any- 
thing  sublime ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  should,  like  other 
flesh-invested  creatures,  be  able  to  contrive  what  was  de- 
cent, and  it  should  be  an  human  privilege  to  think  thai 
we  may  be  admired  in  heaven  for  our  contrivance. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  proceeding  with  what  I  want 
to  say,  because  I  know  you  must  partly  think  I  am  jest- 
ing with  you.  I  feel  indeed  some  disposition  to  smile, 
myself;  not  because  I  jest,  but  in  the  sense  of  contrast 
between  what,  logically,  it  seems,  ought  to  be ;  and  what 
we  must  confess,  not  jestingly,  to  be  the  facts.  How 
great  also, — ^how  quaint,  the  confusion  of  sentiment  in 
our  minds,  as  to  this  matter!  We  continually  talk  of 
honouring  God  with  our  buildings ;  and  yet,  we  dare  not 
say,  boldly,  that,  in  His  sight,  we  in  the  least,  expect  to 
honour  ourselves  by  them  I  And  admitting,  though  I  by 
no  means  feel  disposed  to  admit,  that  here  and  there  we 
may,  at  present,  be  honouring  Him  by  work  that  is 
worthy  of  the  nature  He  gave  us,  in  how  many  places, 
think  you,  are  we  offending  Him  by  wvk  that  is 
disgraceful  to  it ! 
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66.  Let  me  return,  yet  for  an  instant,  to  my  bird  and 
her  nest  If  not  actually  complacent  and  exnltant  in  her 
architocture,  we  may  at  least  imagine  that  she,  and  her 
mate,  and  the  choir  they  join  with,  cannot  but  be  com- 
placent and  exultant  in  their  song.  I  gave  you,  in  a 
former  lecture,  the  skylark  as  a  type  of  mastership  in 
music;  and  remembering — some  of  you,  I  suppose,  are 
not  likely  soon  to  forget, — ^the  saint  to  whom  yesterday 
was  dedicated,  let  me  read  to  you  to-day  some  of  the 
prettiest  English  words  in  which  our  natural  feeling 
about  such  song  is  expressed. 


<*  And  amme,  m  I  the  daj  espide, 
Ko  lenger  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 
Bat  onto  a  wood  that  was  f i^  by, 
I  went  forth  alone  boldely, 
And  held  the  way  downe  by  a  brook  side, 

TiU  I  came  to  a  laimd  of  white  and  green, 

80  faire  one  had  I  nerer  in  been^ 

The  gronnd  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisie, 

The  flonres  and  the  greres  like  hie, 

JUl  greene  and  white,  was  nothing  els  seene. 

There  sat  I  downe  among  the  faire  flours, 
And  saw  the  birds  trip  oat  of  hir  boats, 
There  as  they  rested  hem  all  the  night, 
They  were  so  joyfoll  of  the  dayes  light, 
They  began  of  Hay  for  to  done  hononn. 

They  ooad  that  seryice  all  by  rote^ 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some  sang  load,  as  they  had  plained, 
And  some  in  other  manner  roice  yfained| 
And  some  aU  oat  with  the  foil  tbxoteu 
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They  ptcfjneA  hem  and  made  hem  tight  gaj. 
And  daonoeden  and  lepten  on  the  spray, 
And  erermoze  two  and  two  in  fere. 
Bight  80  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to  yeze 
In  Feverere,  upon  saint  Valentines  day." 

You  recollect,  perhaps,  the  dispute  that  follows  between 
the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  promise  which 
the  sweet  singer  makes  to  Chaucer  for  rescuing  her. 

*'  And  then  came  the  Nightingale  to  me 
And  said  Friend,  f  oisooth  I  thanke  thee 
That  thou  hast  liked  me  to  zesoae, 
And  one  avow  to  Love  make  I  now 
That  aU  this  Hay,  I  will  thy  singer  be. 

I  thanked  her,  and  was  right  well  apaied, 
Yea,  qnoth  she,  and  be  not  thou  dismaied, 
Tho*  thou  have  heard  the  cuckoo  erst  than  me; 
For,  if  I  live,  it  shall  amended  be, 
The  next  May,  if  I  be  not  affraied." 

"If  I  be  not  aflfraied."  Would  she  not  put  the  "if" 
more  timidly  now,  in  making  the  same  promise  to  any 
of  you,  or  in  asking  for  the  judgment  between  her  and 
her  enemy,  which  was  to  be  past,  do  you  remember,  on 
this  very  day  of  the  year,  so  many  years  ago,  and  witliin 
eight  miles  of  this  very  spot? 

(*  And  this  shaU  be  without  any  Kay 
On  the  morrow  after  St  Valentine's  day, 
Under  a  maple  that  is  faire  and  green 
Before  the  chamber  window  of  the  Queen 
At  Wooditoke,  upon  the  greene  lawn. 

She  thanked  them,  and  then  her  leaye  took 
And  into  an  hawtboma  by  that  broke. 
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lad  tbeze  she  nte,  and  sang  upon  {hat  tree 
*  IVrmd  of  life  late  hath  vnthhMme^ 
80  loud,  thiUf  I  with  that  aong  awoke.** 

57.  "Terme  of  life  love  hath  withheld  me!''  Alas, 
'how  have  we  men  reversed  this  song  of  the  nightingale  I 
so  that  our  words  must  be  "  Terme  of  life,  hatred  hath 
withheld  me." 

This,  then,  was  the  old  English  science  of  the  song  of 
birds ;  and  perhaps  you  are  indignant  with  me  for  bring- 
ing any  word  of  it  back  to  youf  You  have,  I  doubt  not, 
your  new  science  of  song,  as  of  nest-building :  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  you  could  all  explain  to  me,  or  at  least 
you  will  be  able  to  do  so  before  you  pass  your  natural 
science  examination,  how,  by  the  accurate  connection 
of  a  larynx  with  a  bill,  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  sun,  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  an 
undulatory  motion  is  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  an  open- 
ing and  shutting  one  in  the  bill,  which  is  accompanied, 
necessarily,  by  a  piping  sound. 

68.  I  will  not  dispute  your  statement;  still  less  do  I 
wish  to  answer  for  the  absolute  truth  of  Chaucer's.  You 
will  find  that  the  complete  truth  embraces  great  part  of 
both ;  and  that  you  may  study,  at  your  choice,  in  any  sing- 
ing bird,  the  action  of  universal  heat  on  a  marvellous 
mechanism,  or  of  individual  life,  on  a  frame  capable  of 
exquisite  passion.  I3ut  the  point  I  wish  you  to  consider 
b  the  relation,  to  this  lower  creature's  power,  of  your  own 
human  agencies  in  the  production  of  sound,  where  you 
can  best  unite  in  its  harmony. 
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59.  I  had  occasion  only  the  other  day  to  wait  for  hall 
an  hour  at  the  bottom  of  Ludgate  HilL  Standing  as 
mudi  out  of  the  way  as  I  could,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
railroad  bridgey  I  watched  the  faces,  all  eager,  many  anx- 
ious and  some  intensely  gloomy,  of  the  hurried  passers 
by ;  and  listened  to  the  ceaseless  crashing,  whistling,  and 
thundering  sounds  which  mingled  with  the  murmur  of 
their  steps  and  voices.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  continu- 
ous roar,  which  differed  only  from  that  of  the  wildest  sea 
in  storm  by  its  complexity  and  its  discordance,  I  was  won- 
dering, if  the  sum  of  what  all  these  people  were  doing,  or 
trying  to  do,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  could  be  made  man- 
ifest, what  it  would  come  ta 

60.  The  sum  of  it  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  they  had 
all  contrived  to  live  through  the  day  in  that  exceedingly 
unpleasant  manner,  and  that  nothing  serious  had  occurred 
to  prevent  them  from  passing  the  following  day  like- 
wise. Nay,  I  knew  also  that  what  appeared  in  their  wa}' 
of  life  painful  to  me,  might  be  agreeable  to  them ;  and  it 
chanced,  indeed,  a  little  while  afterwards,  that  an  active 
and  prosperous  man  of  business,  speaking  to  one  of  my 
friends  of  the  disappointment  he  had  felt  in  a  visit  to 
Italy,  remarked,  especially,  that  he  was  not  able  to  endure 
more  than  three  days  at  Venice,  because  there  was  no 
noise  there. 

61  But,  granting  the  contentment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
]x>ndon  in  consistently  producing  these  sounds,  how  shall 
we  say  this  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  theirs  may  conv 
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pare,  in  tlie  scheme  of  Nature,  widi  the  vocal  art  of  lower 
animals  t  We  may  indeed  rank  the  danger-whistle  of  the 
engines  on  the  bridge  as  an  excruciating  human  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  marmot ;  and  the  trampling  of  feet 
and  grinding  of  wheels,  as  the  human  accentuation  of  the 
sounds  produced  by  insects,  by  the  friction  of  their  wings 
or  thighs  against  their  sides :  but,  even  in  this  comparison, 
it  may  cause  us  some  humiliation  to  note  that  the  cicada 
and  the  cricket,  when  pleased  to  sing  in  their  vibratory 
manner,  have  leisure  to  rest  in  their  delight ;  and  that  the 
flight  of  the  fir^y  is  silent  But  how  will  the  sounds  we 
produce  compare  with  the  song  of  birds!  This  London 
is  the  principal  nest  of  men  in  the  world;  and  I  was 
standing  in  the  centre  of  it  In  the  shops  of  Fleet  Street 
and  Ludgate  Hill,  on  each  side  of  me,  I  do  not  doubt  I 
could  have  bought  any  quantity  of  books  for  cliildren, 
which  by  way  of  giving  them  religious,  as  opposed  to 
secular,  instruction,  informed  them  that  birds  praised  God 
in  their  songs.  Now,  though  on  the  one  hand,  you  may  be 
very  certain  that  birds  are  not  machines,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  just  as  certain  that  they  have  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  praising  God  in  their  songs ;  and  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  religious  education  of  our  children  more  utterly 
tlian  by  beginning  it  in  lies.  But  it  might  be  expected  of 
ourselves  that  we  should  do  so,  in  the  songs  we  send  up 
from  our  principal  nest  I  And  although,  under  the  dome 
at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  some  attempt  of  the  kind 
may  be  made  every  seventh  day,  by  a  limited  number  of 
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peraoDBy  we  may  again  reflect,  with  hnmiliatioD,  that  the 
birds,  for  better  or  worse,  sing  all,  and  every  day ;  and  I 
could  not  but  ask  myself,  with  momentarily  increasing 
curiosity,  as  I  endeayoured  to  trace  the  emotions  and  occu- 
pations of  tlie  persons  who  passed  by  me',  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  faces — what  would  be  the  effect  on  them,  if 
any  creatures  of  higher  order  were  suddenly  to  appear  in 
the  midst  of  them  with  any  such  messiage  of  peace,  and 
invitation  to  rejoicing,  as  they  had  all  been  professing  to 
commemorate  at  Christmas. 

62.  Perhaps  you  recollect,  in  the  lectui^es  given  on 
landscape  during  the  spring  of  this  year,  my  directing  your 
attention  to  a  picture  of  Mantegna's,  in  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion, representing  a  flight  of  twelve  angels  in  blue  sky, 
singing  that  Christmas  song.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  our  English  artists  of  good  position  dis 
sented  from  my  opinion  about  the  picture ;  and  remarked 
that  in  England  ^^  we  wanted  good  art,  and  not  funny 
^."  Whereas,  to  me,  it  is  this  vocal  and  architectural 
art  of  Ludgate  Hill  which  appears  funny  art;  and  not 
Mantcgna's.  But  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  could 
Mantegna's  picture  have  been  realized,  the  result  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  men,  have  been  funnier  still.  For 
suppose  that  over  Ludgate  Hill  the  sky  had  indeed  sud- 
denly become  blue  instead  of  black ;  and  that  a  flight  of 
.twelve  angels,  ^^  covered  with  silver  wings,  and  their 
feathers  with  gold,"  had  alighted  on  the  cornice  of  the 
railroad  bridge,  as  the  doves  alight  on  the  comioea  of  St 
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Mark's  at  Yenioc;  and  had  invited  the  eager  men  of 
boflinees  below,  in  the  centre  of  a  city  confessedly  the 
meet  proeperoas  in  the  world,  to  join  tliem  for  five  minntes 
in  singing  the  first  five  verses  of  such  a  psalm  as  the  103rd 
— ^'^  Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  sonl,  and  all  that  is  within 
me^  (the  opportunity  now  being  given  for  the  expression 
of  their  most  hidden  feelings)  ''all  that  is  within  me, 
bless  His  holy  name,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits."  Do 
you  not  even  thos,  in  mere  suggestion,  feel  shocked  at  the 
thought,  and  as  if  my  now  reading  the  words  were  pro- 
fane }  And  cannot  you  fancy  that  the  sensation  of  the 
crowd  at  so  violent  and  strange  an  interruption  of  trafiHc, 
might  be  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  I  had  occasion  in 
my  first  lecture  on  sculpture  to  remind  you  of, — the  feel- 
ing attributed  by  Goethe  to  Mephistopheles  at  the  song 
of  the  angels:  ^'Discord  I  hear,  and  intolerable  jing- 
Ungr' 

63.  Nay,  &rther,  if  indeed  none  of  the  benefits  bestowed 
on,  or  accomplished  by,  the  great  city,  were  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  if  search  were  made,  throughout  its  confines, 
into  the  results  of  its  wealth,  might  not  the  literal  discord 
in  the  words  themselves  be  greater  than  the  felt  discord  in 
the  sound  of  themf 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper, 
which  I  took  with  me  three  years  ago,  to  a  meeting  in  the 
interest  of  social  science,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England.    Under  the  (so  called)  *  classical'  paintingf 
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of  Bany,  representing  the  philoeopby  and  poetiy  of  the 
ancients,  Mr.  Oladstone  was  in  the  chair :  and  in  his  pi^es> 
ence  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  Social 
Science  propounded  and  supported  the  statement,  not 
irrelevant  to  our  present  inquiry,  tliat  the  essential  nature 
of  man  was  that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Though,  at  the  time, 
(suddenly  called  upon  by  the  author  of  Tom  Braton  at 
Oxford)^  I  feebly  endeavoured  to  contradict  that  Socially 
Scientific  person,  I  do  not  at  present  desire  to  do  so.  I 
have  given  you  a  creature  of  prey  for  comparison  of 
knowledge.  '^  Doth  the  eagle  know  what  is  in  the  pit  t " 
and  in  this  great  nest  of  ours  in  London,  it  would  be  well 
if  to  all  our  children  the  virtue  of  the  creature  of  prey 
were  fulfilled,  and  that,  indeed,  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the 
city  were  '^  as  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  and  fiuttereth 
over  her  young."  But  the  slip  of  paper  I  had  then,  and 
have  now,  in  my  hand,*  contains  information  about  the 
state  of  the  nest,  inconsistent  with  such  similitude.  I  am 
not  answerable  for  the  juictaposition  of  paragraphs  in  it. 
The  first  is  a  proposal  for  the  building  of  a  new  church  in 
Oxford,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  pounds;  the 
second  is  the  account  of  the  inquest  on  a  woman  and  her 
child  who  were  starved  to  death  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
The  bodies  were  found  lying,  without  covering,  on  a  bed 
made  of  heaped  rags ;  and  there  was  no  furniture  in  the 
room  but  a  wooden  stool,  on  which  lay  a  tract  entitled 
^  The  OoodruBB  of  OodP  The  husband,  who  had  been 
"» AB  Maa.GaaetU.  Janoaiy  89eh,  1800. 
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ont  of  work  for  six  months,  went  mad  two  days  after- 
wardfl ;  and  being  refused  entrance  at  the  workhonse  be- 
cause it  was  "  full  of  mad  people,"  was  carried  oflF,  the 
PaU  MaU  Oaaette  says  not  where. 

64.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  I  wish  to  leave 
with  you  to-day  is  whether  the  Wisdom,  which  rejoices 
in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  whose  delights 
are  with  the  sons  of  men,  can  be  supposed,  nndei 
circumstances  such  as  these,  to  delight  herself  in  that 
most  closely  and  increasingly  inhabited  portion  of  the 
globe  which  we  ourselves  now  dwell  on ;  and  whether, 
if  she  cannot  grant  us  to  surpass  the  art  of  the  swallow 
or  the  eagle,  she  may  not  require  of  us  at  least,  to 
reach  the  level  of  their  happiness.  Or  do  you  seriously 
think  that,  either  in  the  life  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or  death 
of  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  in  the  art  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or 
idleness  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  and  in  the  science  and 
sanity  of  Ludgate  Hill,  or  nescience  and  insanity  of 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  we  have,  as  matters  stand  now,  any 
clear  encouragement  to  repeat,  in  that  lOSrd  psalm, 
the  three  verses  following  the  five  I  named ;  and  to  believe 
in  our  hearts,  as  we  say  with  our  lips,  that  we  have 
yet,  dwelling  among  us,  unofiFended,  a  God  "who  for- 
giveth  all  our  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  our  diseases  ; 
who  redeemeth  our  life  from  destruction,  who  crownetli 
us  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,  and  who 
wt^fietii  ovT  mouth  with  good  thinff8j  so  that  our  youth 
U  mm  jewmo  ueb  thb  BAOLtf  s  ^  ^ 
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LECTURE  IT. 

THB  FOWER  OF  MODESTY  IN  BOONCS  AKD  AST. 

17^  Februarjf^  1878. 

65.  I  BELIEVE,  gentlemen,  that  some  of  jon  most  haye 
been  surprised, — and,  if  I  succeeded  in  making  my 
last  lectare  dearly  intelligible,  many  ought  to  have 
been  surprised, — at  the  limitations  I  asked  you  to  admit 
with  respect  to  the  idea  of  science,  and  the  position 
which  I  asked  you  to  assign  to  it  We  are  so  much, 
by  the  chances  of  our  time,  accustomed  to  think  of 
science  as  a  process  of  discovery,  that  I  am  sure  some 
of  you  must  have  been  gravely  disconcerted  by  my 
requesting,  and  will  to-day  be  more  disconcerted  by  my 
firmly  recommending,  you  to  use  the  word,  and  reserve 
the  thought,  of  science,  for  the  acquaintance  with  things 
long  since  discovei'ed,  and  established  as  true.  We  have 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  epoch  of  transition  from 
irrational  dulness  to  irrational  excitement;  and  while 
once  it  was  the  highest  courage  of  science  to  question 
anything,  it  is  now  an  agony  to  her  to  leave  anything 
unquestioned.  So  that,  unawares,  we  come  to  measure 
the  dignity  of  a  scientific  person  by  the  newness -of  hit 
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aseertioiiB,  and  the  dexterity  of  hiB  methods  in  debate; 
entirely  forgetting  that  science  cannot  become  perfect, 
as  an  occupation  of  intellect,  while  anything  remains 
to  be  discovered;  nor  wholesome  as  an  instrument  of 
education,  while  anything  is  permitted  to  he  debated. 

66.  It  appears,  doubtless,  a  vain  idea  to  you  that  an 
end  should  ever  be  put  to  discovery ;  but  remember, 
such  impossibility  merely  signifies  that  mortal  science 
must  remain  imperfect  Nevertheless,  in  many  direo- 
tions,  the  limit  to  practically  useful  discovery  is  rapidly 
being  approached;  and  you,  as  students,  would  do  well 
to  suppose  that  it  has  been  already  attained.  To  take 
the  science  of  ornithology,  for  instance:  I  suppose  you 
would  have  very  little  hope  of  shooting  a  bird  in  Eng- 
land, which  should  be  strange  to  any  master  of  the 
science,  or  of  shooting  one  anywhere,  which  would  not 
fall  under  some  species  already  described.  And  al- 
though at  the  risk  of  life,  and  by  the  devotion  of  many 
years  to  observation,  some  of  you  might  hope  to  bring 
home  to  our  museum  a  titmouse  with  a  spot  on  its  tail 
which  had  never  before  been  seen,  I  strongly  advise  you 
not  to  allow  your  studies  to  be  disturbed  by  so  dazzling 
a  hope,  nor  your  life  exclusively  devoted  even  to  so 
important  an  object.  In  astronomy,  the  fields  of  the 
sky  have  not  yet,  indeed,  been  ransacked  by  the  most 
costly  instruments;  and  it  may  be  in  store  for  some  of 
you  to  annoimce  the  existence,  or  even  to  analyze  the 
matcrialB,  of  some  luminous  point  which  may  be  seen 
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two  yr  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  oentoiy,  by  any  one 
who  will  journey  to  India  for  the  purpose;  and,  when 
there,  is  favoured  by  the  weather.  But,  for  all  practical 
piuposes,  the  stars  already  named  and  numbered  are  as 
many  as  we  require  to  hear  of;  and  if  you  thoroughly 
know  the  visible  motions,  and  clearly  conceive  the  known 
relations,  even  of  those  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  you  will  have  as  much  astronomy  as  is  necessary, 
eitlier  for  the  occupation  of  thought,  or  the  direction  of 
navigation. 

67.  But,  if  you  were  discontented  with  the  limit  I 
proposed  for  your  sciences,  much  more,  I  imagine,  you 
were  doubtful  of  the  ranks  I  assigned  to  them.  It 
is  not,  I  know,  in  your  modem  system,  the  general 
practice  to  put  chemistry,  the  science  of  atoms,  lowest, 
and  theology,  the  science  of  Deity,  highest:  nay,  many 
of  us  have  ceased  to  think  of  theology  as  a  science  at 
all,  but  rather  as  a  speculative  pursuit,  in  subject, 
separate  from  science;  and  in  temper,  opposed  to 
her. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you,  in  so  many  terms,  that  what  we  call  theology,  if  true, 
is  a  science ;  and  if  false,  is  not  theology ;  or  that  the 
distinction  even  between  natural  science  and  theology  is 
illogical ;  for  you  might  distinguish  indeed  between  natu- 
ral and  unnatural  science,  but  not  between  natural  and 
spiritual,  unless  you  had  determined  first  that  a  spirit  had 
no  nature.    You  will  find  the  facts  to  be,  that  entirely 
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tnie  knowledge  fs  both  possible  and  necessary — ^first  of 
facts  relating  to  matter,  and  then  of  the  forces  and  pas- 
sions that  act  on  or  in  matter ; — that,  of  all  these  forces, 
the  noblest  we  can  know  is  the  energy  which  eithe? 
imagines,  or  perceives,  the  existence  of  a  living  power 
greater  than  its  own ;  and  that  the  stndy  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  this  energy,  and  the  resultant  action 
of  men,  are  as  much  subjects  of  pure  science  as  the  curve 
of  a  projectile.  The  effect,  for  instance,  upon  your  tem- 
per, intellect,  and  conduct  during  the  day,  of  your  going 
to  ehapel  with  or  without  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
is  just  as  much  a  subject  of  definite  science,  as  the  effect 
of  your  breakfast  on  the  coats  of  your  stomach.  Which 
is  the  higher  knowledge,  I  have,  with  confidence,  told 
you ;  and  am  not  afraid  of  any  test  to  which  you  may 
submit  my  assertion. 

68.  Assuming  such  limitation,  then,  and  such  rank,  for 
otir  knowledge ;  assuming,  also,  what  I  have  now,  perhaps 
to  your  weariness,  told  you,  that  graphic  art  is  the  shadow, 
or  image,  of  knowledge, — ^I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  to- 
day the  function,  with  respect  to  both,  of  the  virtue  called 
by  the  Greeks  ^  <Tf»j>po<rwq!  ^safeness  of  mind,'  corre- 
sponding to  the  *  salus '  or  *  sanitas '  mentis,  of  the  Latins ; 
^health  of  heart'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  English;  if  we 
receive  the  words  *  mens,'  *  ^^W9,'  or  *  <t>priVj  A  expressing 
the  passionate  soul  of  the  human  being,  distinguished 
from  the  intellectual ;  the  ^  mens  sana'  being  possible  to 
all  of  us^  chough  the  contemplative  range  of  the  higher 
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wiBdom  may  be  above  our  capacities ;  so  that  to  each  <4 
us  Heaven  only  permits  the  ambition  of  being  a-wf^^  but 
commands  the  resolution  to  be  adnfypfop. 

09.  And,  without  discussing  tlie  use  of  the  word  by 
different  writers,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  clearest  and 
safest  idea  of  the  mental  state  itself  is  to  be  gained  from 
the  representations  of  it  by  the  words  of  ancient  Christian 
religion,  and  even  from  what  you  may  think  its  supersti* 
tions.  Without  any  discussion  also  as  to  the  personal 
existence  or  traditional  character  of  evil  spirits,  yon  will 
find  it  a  practical  fact,  that  external  temptations  and 
inevitable  trials  of  temper,  have  power  against  you  which 
your  health  and  vi]*tue  depend  on  your  resisting ;  that,  if 
not  resisted,  the  evil  energy  of  them  will  pass  into  your 
own  heart,  (l>piivj  or  firjpi^ ;  and  that  the  ordinary  and  vul- 
garized phrase  ^  the  Devil,  or  betraying  Spirit,  is  in  him^^ 
is  the  most  scientifically  accurate  which  you  can  apply  to 
any  person  so  influenced.  You  will  find  also  that,  in  the 
compass  of  literature,  the  casting  out  of,  or  cleansing 
from,  such  a  state  is  best  symbolized  for  you  by  the  image 
of  one  who  had  been  wandering  wild  and  naked  among 
tomisy  sitting  still,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  and 
that  in  whatever  literal  or  figurative  sense  ycfti  receive 
the  Biblical  statement  of  what  followed,  this  is  absolutely 
certain,  that^he  herd  of  swine  hastening  to  their  destruc- 
tion, in  perfect  sympathy  with  each  other's  fury,  is  the 
most  accurate  symbol  ever  given,  in  literature,  of  consum* 
mate  human  a^potrivri. 
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(The  conditions  of  insanity,*  delighting  in  scenes  of 
death,  which  affect  at  the  present  time  the  arts  of  revola' 
tionary  Europe,  were  illustrated  in  the  sequel  of  tliis 
lecture:  but  I  neither  choose  to  take  any  permanent 
notice  of  the  examples  I  referred  to,  nor  to  publish  any 
part  of  what  I  said,  until  I  can  enter  more  perfectly  into 
the  analysis  of  the  elements  of  evil  passion  which  always 
distorted  and  polluted  even  the  highest  arts  of  Oreek  and 
Cliristian  loyal  religion ;  and  now  occupy  in  deadly  en- 
tireness,  the  chambers  of  imagination,  devastated,  and  left 
desolate  of  joy,  by  impiety,  and  disobedience. 

In  relation  to  the  gloom  of  gray  colour  characteristic 
especially  of  the  modem  French  revolutionary  school,  I 
entered  into  some  examination  of  the  conditions  of  real 
temperance  and  reserve  in  colour,  showing  that  it  con- 
sisted not  in  refusing  colour,  but  in  governing  it;  and 
that  the  most  pure  and  bright  colours  might  be  thus  per- 
fectly governed,  while  the  most  dull  were  probably  also 
the  most  violent  and  intemperate.  But  it  would  be  use- 
less to  print  this  part  of  the  lecture  without  the  colour 
iUustrations  used. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  intemperance  and  im 
modesty  in  the  choice  even  of  landscape  subjects,  I 
referred  thus,  for  contrast,  to  the  quietude  of  Tumer^s 
"Greta  and  Tees.'') 

70.  If  you  wish  to  feel  the  reserve  of  this  drawing, 

*  I  hm  this  word  alwajB  mfMmfag  it  to  be  ondentood  liteially^  sod 
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looky  first,  into  the  Bhops  at  their  displaj  of  oommon 
chroino-Iltbotints ;  see  how  they  are  made  up  of  Hatter- 
horns,  Monte  Bosas,  blue  glaciers,  green  lakes,  white 
towers,  magnificent  banditti,  romantic  peasantry,  or  al- 
ways-successful  sportsmen  or  fishermen  in  Highland  oca- 
tume;  and  then  see  what  Turner  is  content  with.  No 
Matterhoms  are  needful,  or  even  particularly  pleasing  to 
him.  A  bank,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of  Yorkshire 
shale  is  enoogh.  lie.  would  not  thank  you  for  giving  him 
all  the  giant  forests  of  Oalifomia; — ^would  not  be  so  much 
interested  in  them,  nor  half  so  happy  among  them,  as  he 
is  here  with  a  switch  of  oak  sapling,  which  the  Greta  haa 
pulled  down  among  the  stones,  and  teased  awhile,  and 
which,  now  that  the  water  is  lower,  tries  to  get  up  again, 
out  of  its  way. 

He  does  not  want  any  towers  or  towns.  Here  you  are 
to  be  contented  with  three  square  windows  of  a  oountiy 
gCiitleman's  house.  He  does  not  want  resplendent  ban- 
ditti. Behold  I  here  is  a  brown  cow  and  a  white  one: 
what  would  you  have  moret  And  this  scarcely-falling 
rapid  of  the  Tees-:-here  pausing  to  cu*cle  round  a  pool, 
and  there  laughing  as  it  trips  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  six 
or  seven  inches  high,  is  more  to  him — ^infinitely  more — • 
than  would  be  the  whole  colossal  drainage  of  Lake 
Erie  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  Oarlyle  has  justly  taken 
for  a  type  of  the  Niagara  of  our  national  precipitous 
a<l>po<rvvfj. 

71.  I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  the  true  temperance  of 
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eolour  in  this  drawing — how  slightly  green  flie  trees  are^ 
how  softly  blue  the  sky. 

'Now  I  pat  a  chromo-lithotint  beside  it. 

Well,  why  is  that  good,  this  bad  t  Simply  because  ii 
yon  think,  and  work,  and  discipline  yonrselves  nobly,  you 
will  come  to  like  the  Greta  and  Tees ;  if  not,  you  will 
oome  to  like  this.  The  one  is  what  a  strong  man  likes ; 
the  other  what  a  weak  one  likes :  that  is  modest,  full  of 
true  oiBii^j  noble  restraint,  noble  reverence ; — ^this  has  no 
alBcb^,  no  fear,  no  measure : — ^noc  even  purpose,  except,  by 
accumulation  of  whatever  it  can  see  or  snatch,  to  move 
the  vile  apathy  of  the  public  it^poavvri  into  sensation. 

72.  The  apathy  of  iuf>poavvfi — note  the  expression! 
You  might  think  that  it  was  <r<o<f>poa'iinf,  which  was 
apathetic,  and  that  intemperance  was  full  of  passion. 
No;  the  exact  9ontrary  is  the  fact.  It  is  death  in  our- 
selves which  seeks  the  exaggerated  external  stimulus.  I 
must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  art  of  modern  France. 

The  most  complete  rest  and  refreshment  I  can  get, 
when  I  am  overworked,  in  London  (for  if  I  try  to  rest  in 
the  fields,  I  find  them  turned  into  villas  in  the  course  of 
the  week  before),  is  in  seeing  a  French  play.  But  the 
French  act  so  perfectly  tliat  I  am  obliged  to  make  sure 
beforehand  that  all  is  to  end  well,  or  it  is  as  bad  as  being 
helplessly  present  at  some  real  misery.  ^ 

I  was  beguiled  the  other  day,  by  seeing  it  announced  as 
a  "  Com<Jdie,'^  into  going  to  see  "  Frcyw-FrouP  Most  of 
you  probably  know  that  the  three  first  of  its  five  acts  ord 
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comedy,  or  at  least  playful  drama,  and  tliat  it  plunges 
down,  in  the  two  last,  to  the  sorrowfullest  catastrophe  of 
all  conceivable— though  too  frequent  in  daily  life — ^in 
which  irretrievable  grief  is  brought  about  by  the  passion 
of  a  moment,  and  the  ruin  of  all  that  she  loves,  caused  by 
tlie  heroic  error  of  an  entirely  good  and  unselfish  person. 
The  sight  of  it  made  me  thoroughly  ill,  and  I  was  not 
myself  again  for  a  week. 

But,  some  time  afterwards,  I  was  speaking  of  it  to  a 
lady  who  knew  French  character  well ;  and  asked  her 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  people  so  quick  in  feeling  to 
endure  the  action  before  them  of  a  sorrow  so  poignant. 
She  said,  "  It  is  because  they  have  not  sympathy  enough : 
they  are  interested  only  by  the  external  scene,  and  are, 
in  truth,  at  present,  dull,  not  quick  in  feeling.  My  own 
French  maid  went  the  other  evening  to  see  that  very  play: 
when  she  came  home,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  it,  she  said  Mt  was  charming,  and  she  had  amused  her- 
self immensely.'  *  Amused  1  but  is  not  the  story  very 
sad  ?'  ^Oh,  yes,  mademoiselle,  it  is  bien  triste,  but  it  is 
charming;  and  then,  how  pretty  JFhothJFi'ou  looks  in 
her  silk  dress  1 ' '' 

73.  Gentlemen,  the  French  maid^s  mode  of  regarding 
the  tragedy  is,  if  you  think  of  it,  a  most  true  image  of 
tJue  wit^  in  which  fashionable  society  regards  the  world- 
ftulTering,  in  the  midst  of  which,  so  long  as  it  can  amuse 
itself,  all  seems  to  it  well.  If  the  ball-room  is  bright,  and 
the  dresses  pretty  what  matter  how  much  horror  is  b» 
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neath  or  around  1  Nay,  this  apathy  checks  us  in  our 
highest  spheres  of  thought,  and  cliills  our  most  solemn 
purposes.  You  know  that  I  never  join  in  the  common 
outcries  against  Eitualism;  yet  it  is  too  painfully  manifest 
to  me  that  the  English  Church  itself  has  withdrawn  her  eyes 
from  the  tragedy  of  all  churches,  to  perk  herself  up  anew 
with  casement  and  vestment,  and  say  of  herself,  com- 
placently, in  her  sacred  wouaXia,  "  How  pretty  Fi-ou-Frou 
is,  in  her  silk  dross  I" 

74.  We  recognize,  however,  without  difficulty,  the  peril 
of  insatiableness  and  immodesty  in  the  pleasures  of  Art. 
Less  recognized,  but  therefore  more  perilous,  the  insati- 
ableness and  immodesty  of  Science  tempt  us  through  our 
very  virtues.  The  fatallest  furies  of  scientific  h<f>poa-vvrf 
are  consistent  with  the  most  noble  powers  of  self-i-estraint 
and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  lower  passions,  but  the 
loftier  hopes  and  most  honourable  desires  which  become 
deadliest  when  the  chann  of  them  is  exalted  by  the  vanity 
of  science.  The  patience  of  the  wisest  of  Greek  heroes 
never  fails,  when  the  trial  is  by  danger  or  pain ;  but  do 
you  recollect  that  before  his  trial  by  the  song  of  the 
Sirens,  the  sea  becomes  calm  i  And  in  the  few  words 
which  Homer  has  told  you  of  their  song,  you  have  not 
perhaps  yet  with  enough  care  observed  that  the  form  of 
temptation  is  precisely  that  to  which  a  man  victorious 
over  every  fleshly  trial  would  be  likely  to  yield.  The 
promise  is  not  that  his  body  shall  be  gratified,  but  that 
his  soul  shall  rise  into  rapture;  he  is  not  urged,  as  by  the 
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Biibtlety  of  Comus,  to  disdain  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  but 
invited,  on  the  csontrary,  to  learn, — ^as  you  are  all  now  in- 
vited by  the  a4>pwjvv7i  of  your  age, — ^better  wisdom  from 
the  wise. 

"For  we  know  all "  (they  say)  "that  was  done  in  Troy 
according  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we  know  every- 
thing that  is  upon  the  aH-nourishing  eartL" 

All  heavenly  and  earthly  knowledge,  you  see.  I  will 
read  you  Pope's  expansion  of  the  verses;  for  Pope  never 
alters  idly,  but  always  illustrates  when  he  expandSi 

**01i  stay,  oh  pride  of  Gzeeoe  I 
(You  hear,  they  begin  by  flattery). 

XJlTsaes,  ataj, 
Oh  cease  thy  ooozse,  and  listen  to  our  lay, 
Blest  is  the  man  ordained  our  voioe  to  hear, 
The  song  instmcte  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ttat^ 
Approach  1    Thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise ; 
Approach  I  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise. 
We  know  whatever  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Dion  in  the  field  of  Fame, 
Whatever  heneath  the  Sun^s  bright  joomey  lies, 
Oh,  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wiae.** 

Is  it  not  singular  tliat  so  long  ago  the  danger  of  thia 
novelty  of  wisdom  should  have  been  completely  discerned! 
Is  it  not  stranger  still  that  three  thouisand  years  have 
passed  by,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  the 
lesson,  but  are  still  eager  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  rather 
than  to  use  it ;  and  everv  day  more  passionate  in  disaivcr* 
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ing, — more  violent  in  competition, — ^ar©  every  day  more 
cold  in  admiration,  and  more  dull  in  reverence. 

76.  Bat,  gentlemen,  Homer's  VlysseSj  hoxmd  to  the  mast, 
Burvives.  Dante's  Ulysses  is  bound  to  the  mast  in  anotlier 
fashion.  He,  notvnthstanding  the  protection  of  Athena, 
and  after  all  his  victories  over  fate,  is  still  restless  under 
the  temptation  to  seek  new  wisdonu  He  goes  forth  past 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  cheers  his  crew  amidst  the  nncom- 
passed  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  perishes  in  sudden 
Charybdis  of  the  infinite  sea.  In  hell,  the  restless  fiame 
is  which  he  is  wrapt  continually,  among  the  advisers  of 
evil,  is  seen,  from  the  rocks  above,  like  the  firefly's  flitting 
to  and  fro;  and  the  waving  garment  of  torture,  which 
quivers  as  he  speaks,  and  aspires  as  he  moves,  condemns 
him  to  be  led  in  eternal  temptation,  and  to  be  delivered 
from  evil  never  more. 
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LECTURE  V. 

THB  FOWBB  OT  OONTEZmCEHT  IN  8CDENGB  AKD  XBT. 

2SMi  Febrwtrjf^  1879L 

76.  I  MUST  ask  yon,  in  order  to  make  these  lectnrea  oi 
any  permanent  use,  to  be  careful  in  keeping  note  of  the 
main  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  each, 
and  of  the  sequence  of  such  results.  In  the  first,  I  tried 
to  show  you  that  Art  was  only  wise,  when  unselfish  in  her 
labour  ^  in  the  second,  that  Science  was  only  wise  when 
unselfish  in  her  statement ;  in  the  third,  tliat  wise  Art  was 
tlie  shadow,  or  visible  reflection,  of  wise  Science ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  that  all  these  conditions  of  good  must  be  pur- 
sued temperately  and  peacefully.  I  have  now  farther  to 
tell  you  that  they  must  be  pursued  independently. 

77.  You  have  not  often  heard  me  use  that  word  "  inde- 
pendence." And,  in  the  sense  in  which  of  late  it  has 
been  accepted,  you  have  never  heard  me  use  it  but  with 
contempt.  For  the  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is 
to  be  dependent  on  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern,  and 
to  be  depended  upon,  by  as  many  inferior  as  it  can 
reach. 
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fiut  Ix^daj  I  ufie  the  word  in  a  widely  different  sense. 
I  think  you  most  have  felt,  in  what  amplification  I  was 
able  to  give  yon  of  the  idea  of  Wisdom  as  an  unselfish  in- 
flaence  in  Art  and  Science,  how  the  highest  skill  and 
knowledge  were  founded  in  human  tenderness,  and  that 
the  kindly  Art-wisdom  which  rejoices  in  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  only  another  form  of  the  lofty 
Scientific  charity,  which  *  rejoices  in  the  truth.'  And  as 
the  first  order  of  Wisdom  is  to  know  thyself — ^though  the 
least  creature  that  can  be  known— so  the  first  order  of 
Oliarity  is  to  be  sufiicient  for  tliyself,  though  the  least 
creature  that  can  be  sufficed;  and  thus  contented  and 
appeased,  to  be  girded  and  strong  for  the  ministry  to 
others.  If  sufiicient  to  thy  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  how 
much  more  should  be  the  good  I 

78.  1  have  asked  you  to  recollect  one  aphorism  respect-* 
ing  Science,  one  respecting  Art ;  let  me — and  I  will  ask 
no  more  at  this  time  of  asking — ^press  you  to  learn, 
farther,  by  heart,  those  lines  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens : 
six  lines  of  Homer,  I  tnist,  will  not  be  a  weariness  to 
you: — 

cif  ydp  ir6  r<c  Tyde  wap^Xaae  vrfi.  fukaiv% 

frplv  y  ifiiuv  fuXiyrfpw  avh  oroftdTuv  dir*  dKOvcai  * 

&XX'  iye  repiff&fievo^  velroL,  koI  vXelova  eid6c. 

l&fuv  ydp  rot  irdv^^  6<f  hi  Tpoiy  ehptlif 

'AflyeUn  Tp&ic  Te  ^eCtv  i&njri  ft6yr/aav  • 

U/iev  (f,  ioaa  yhnfrai  M  x^^^  TrovXvporelpff, 

^TSo  obe  ever  rowed  past  this  way  in  his  black  ship, 
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Defore  he  had  listened  to  the  hoDey-sweet  singmg  of  ooi 
lips.  But  he  stays  pleased,  though  he  may  know  much. 
For  wo  know  all  things  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
lie  in  the  wide  Trojan  plain,  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
we  know  what  things  take  place  in  the  much  nourishing 
earth."  And  this,  remember,  is  absolutely  true.  No 
man  ever  went  past  in  the  black  ship ;  obeying  the  grave 
and  sad  law  of  life  by  which  it  is  appointed  for  mortals  to 
be  victors  on  the  ocean,  but  he  was  tempted,  as  he  drew 
near  that  deadly  island,  wise  as  he  might  be,  {teal  vkelova 
€lSm)y — ^by  the  voices  of  those  who  told  him  that  they 
knew  everything  which  had  been  done  by  the  will  of 
God,  and  everything  which  took  place  in  earth  for  the 
service  of  man. 

79.  Now  observe  tliose  two  great  temptations.  You  are 
to  know  everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  will  of 
God :  and  to  know  everything  that  is  i>ital  in  the  earth. 
And  try  to  realize  to  yourselves,  for  a  little  while,  the 
way  in  which  these  two  siren  promises  have  hitherto 
troubled  the  paths  of  men.  Think  of  the  books  that  have 
been  written  in  false  explanation  of  Divine  Providence : 
think  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
particular  conduct  which  we  approve  in  others,  or  wish 
ourselves  to  follow,  is  according  to  tlie  will  of  God. 
Think  what  ghastly  convulsions  in  thought,  and  vilenessos 
in  action,  have  been  fallen  into  by  the  sects  wliich  thought 
thoy  had  adopted,  for  their  patronage,  the  perfect  pur- 
]X)ses  of  Heaven.    Think  of  the  'am  researc^h,  the  wasted 
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oentnries  of  those  who  have  tried  to  penetrate  the  secreta 
of  life,  or  of  its  support*  The  elixir  vit»,  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  germ-cells  in  meteoric  iron,  *eir^;^5opi 
irovKvfioTeiprj.^  But  at  this  day,  when  we  have  loosed  the 
last  band  from  the  masts  of  the  black  ship,  and  when, 
instead  of  plying  every  oar  to  escape,  as  the  crew  of 
Ilcmer's  Ulysses,  we  row  like  the  crew  of  Dante's 
Ulysses^  and  of  onr  oars  make  wings  for  our  foolish 
flight, 

E,  Tolta  nortra  poppe  nel  mattino 
De*  zemi  faoemmo  ale  al  f oUe 


the  song  of  die  sirens  becomes  fatal  as  never  yet  it  has 
been  in  time.  We  think  ourselves  privileged,  first  among 
men,  to  know  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  and  fulfil  the 
economy  of  earth ;  and  the  result  is,  that  of  all  the  races 
that  yet  have  been  pnt  to  shame  by  their  false  wisdom  or 
false  art, — ^which  have  given  their  labour  for  that  which 
ie  not  bread,  and  their  strength  for  tliat  which  satisfietli 
not, — we  have  most  madly  abandoned  the  charity  which 
is  for  itself  sufficing,  and  for  others  serviceable,  and  have 
become  of  all  creatures  the  most  insufficient  to  ourselves, 
and  the  most  malignant  to  our  neighbours.  Granted  a 
given  degree  of  knowledge — granted  the  ^  xal  irXsCova 
elBw*  in  science,  in  art,  and  in  literature, — ^and  the 
present  relations  of  feeling  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, between  England  and  America,  are  the  most  hor- 
rible at  once  in  their  stupidity  and  malignity,  that  have 
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ever  taken  place  on  the  globe  we  inhabit,  even  tliongh  all 
of  its  great  liistories  are  of  Bin,  and  all  its  great  songs, 
of  death. 

80.  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  very  solemnly  to  put  that 
idea  of  knowing  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Eartli  out  of 
your  heailB  and  heads.  It  is  very  little  that  we  can  ever 
know,  either  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  the  laws  of 
existence.  But  that  little  is  enough,  and  exactly  enough : 
to  strive  for  more  than  that  little  is  evil  for  us;  and  be 
assured  that  beyond  the  need  of  our  narrow  being, — be- 
yond the  range  of  the  kingdom  over  which  it  is  ordained 
for  each  of  us  to  rule  in  serene  avrdpxeta  and  self-posses- 
sion, he  that  increaseth  toil,  increaseth  folly ;  and  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow. 

81.  My  endeavour,  thei-efore,  to-day  will  be  to  point  out 
to  you  how  in  the  best  wisdom,  that  there  may  be  happy 
advance,  there  must  first  be  happy  contentment;  tliat,  iu 
one  sense,  we  must  always  be  entering  its  kingdom  as  a 
little  child,  and  pleased  yet  for  a  time  not  to  put  away 
childish  things.  And  while  I  hitherto  have  endeavoured 
only  to  show  how  modesty  and  gentleness  of  disposition 
purified  Art  and  Science,  by  permitting  us  to  recognize 
the  superiority  of  the  work  of  others  to  our  own — ^to-day, 
on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  indicate  for  yon  tlie  uses  of 
infantile  self-satisfaction ;  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  by 
no  error  or  excess  in  our  nature,  by  no  corruption  or  dis- 
tortion of  our  being,  that  we  are  disposed  to  take  delight 
in  the  little  things  that  we  can  do  oui'selves,  more  Aan  in 
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the  great  things  done  by  other  people.  So  only  that  we  ' 
recognize  the  littleness  and  the  greatness,  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  true  Temperance  to  l)e  pleased  with  the  little  that 
w(j  know,  and  tlie  little  that  we  can  do,  as  with  the  little 
that  we  have.  On  the  one  side  Indolence,  on  tlie  other 
Covetonsness,  are  as  much  to  be  blamed,  with  respect  to 
our  Arts,  as  our  possessions ;  and  every  man  is  intended 
to  find  an  exquisite  personal  happiness  in  his  own  small 
skill,  just  as  he  is  intended  to  find  happiness  in  his  own 
small  house  or  garden,  while  he  respects,  without  covet- 
ing, the  grandeur  of  larger  domains. 

82.  Nay,  more  than  this :  by  the  wisdom  of  Nature,  it 
has  been  appointed  that  more  pleasure  may  be  taken  in 
small  things  than  in  great,  and  more  in  rude  Art  than  in 
the  finest  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
complain  of  the  nan*ow  limits  which  have  been  set  to  the 
perfection  of  human  skill. 

I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  a  foimer  lecture,  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  sculpture  had  been  confined  in  past  time  to 
the  Athenian  and  Etrurian  vales.  The  absolute  excel- 
lence of  painting  has  been  reached  only  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  city  in  the  whole  world ;  and  the  f autless  man- 
ner of  religious  architecture  holds  only  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  out  of  six  thousand.  We  are  at  present  tor- 
menting ourselves  with  the  vain  effort  to  teach  men  every- 
where to  rival  Venice  and  Athens, — ^with  the  practical 
result  of  having  lost  the  enjoyment  of  Art  altogether ; — 
instead  of  being  content  to  amuse  ourselves  still  with  the 
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painting  and  carving  which  were  possible  once,  and  would 
be  pleasant  always,  in  Fans,  and  London,  at  Strasbonrg, 
and  at  York. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  greatly  startled  at  my  say- 
ing that  greater  pleasure  is  to  be  received  from  inferior 
Art  than  from  the  finest  But  what  do  you  suppose 
makes  all  men  look  back  to  the  time  of  childhood  with 
so  much  regret,  (if  their  childhood  has  been,  in  any 
moderate  degree,  healthy  or  peaceful)}  That  rich  charm, 
which  the  least  possession  had  for  us,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  poorness  of  our  treasures.  That  miraculous  aspect 
of  the  nature  around  us,  was  because  we  had  seen  little, 
and  knew  less.  Every  increased  possession  loads  us  with 
a  new  weariness ;  every  piece  of  new  knowledge  dimin- 
ishes the  faculty  of  admiration ;  and  Death  is  at  last  ap- 
pointed to  take  us  from  a  scene  in  which,  if  we  were 
to  stay  longer,  no  gift  could  satisfy  us,  and  no  miracle 
surprise. 

83.  Little  as  I  myself  know,  or  can  do,  as  compared 
with  any  man  of  essential  power,  my  life  has  chanced  to 
be  one  of  gradual  progress  in  the  things  which  I  began  in 
childish  choice ;  so  that  I  can  measure  with  almost  mathe- 
matical exactitude  the  degree  of  feeling  with  which  less 
and  greater  degi-ees  of  wealth  or  skill  affect  my  mind. 

I  woU  remember  the  delight  with  which,  when  I  was 
beginning  mineralogy,  I  received  from  a  friend,  who  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Peru,  a  little  bit  of  limestone  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut,  with  a  small  film  of  native  silver  ad 
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heiiug  to  its  surf  aoe.  I  was  never  weary  of  coutemplat- 
ing  my  treasure,  and  conld  not  have  felt  myself  richer 
had  I  been  master  of  the  mines  ef  Oopiapo. 

I  am  now  about  to  use  as  models  for  your  rock  draw- 
ing stones  which  my  year's  income,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
would  not  have  bought  But  I  have  long  ceased  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  their  possession ;  and  am  only  thinking, 
now,  to  whom  else  they  oan  be  of  use,  since  they  can  be 
of  n9  more  to  me. 

84.  But  the  loss  of  pleasure  to  me  caused  by  advance 
in  knowledge  of  drawing  has  been  far  greater  than  that 
induced  by  my  riches  in  minerals. 

I  have  placed,  in  your  reference  series,  one  or  two 
drawings  of  architecture,  made  when  I  was  a  youth  of 
twenty,  with  perfect  ease  to  myself,  and  some  pleasure  tc 
other  people.  A  day  spent  in  sketching  then  brought 
with  it  no  weariness,  and  infinite  complacency.  I  know 
better  now  what  drawing  should  be ;  the  effort  to  do  my 
work  rightly  fatigues  me  in  an  hour,  and  I  never  care 
to  look  at  it  again  from  that  day  forward. 

85.  It  is  true  that  men  of  great  and  real  power  do  the 
best  things  with  comparative  ease;  but  you  will  never 
hear  them  express  the  complacency  which  simple  persons 
feel  in  partial  success.  There  is  nothing  to  be  regretted 
in  this ;  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  enjoy,  but  for  few 
to  achieve. 

And  do  not  think  that  I  am  wasting  your  time  in  dwell- 
ing on  these  simple  moralities.    From  the  facts  I  have 
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been  Btating  we  must  deriye  this  great  principle  foi  all 
effort  That  we  muBt  endeavour  to  do^  not  what  is  abso- 
lutely best,  but  what  is  easily  within  our  power,  and 
adapted  to  our  temper  and  condition. 

86.  In  jour  educational  series  is  a  Iithogi*aphic  draw* 
ing,  by  Prout,  of  an  old  house  in  Strasbourg.  The 
carvings  of  its  woodwork  are  in  a  style  altogether  pro- 
vincial, yet  of  which  the  origin  is  very  distant.  The 
delicate  Renaissance  architecture  of  Italy  was  affected, 
even  in  its  finest  periods,  by  a  tendency  to  throw  out 
convex  masses  at  the  bases  of  its  pillars ;  the  wood-carvers 
of  the  16th  century  adopted  this  bulged  form  as  their  first 
element  of  ornamentation,  and  these  windows  of  Stras- 
bourg are  only  imitations  by  the  German  peasantry  of 
what,  in  its  finest  type,  you  must  seek  as  far  away  as  the 
Duomo  of  Bergamo. 

But  the  bilrgher,  or  peasant,  of  Alsace  enjoyed  his  rudo 
imitation,  adapted,  as  it  was,  boldly  and  fi*ankly  to  the 
size  of  his  house  and  the  grain  of  the  larch  \o^  of  which 
he  built  it,  infinitely  more  than  the  refined  Italian  enjoyed 
the  fioral  luxuriance  of  his  marble :  and  all  the  treasures 
of  a  great  exhibition  could  not  have  given  him  the  tenth 
part  of  the  exultation  with  which  he  saw  the  gable  of  his 
roof  completed  over  its  jutting  fret- work;  and  wrote 
among  the  rude  intricacies  of  its  sculpture,  in  fiourished 
black  letter,  that  ^^  He  and  his  wife  had  built  their  house 
with  God's  help,  and  prayed  Him  to  let  them  live  long  in 
It,— they,  and  their  children*** 
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87.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rustic  method  of  architecture 
which  I  wish  you  to  note  in  this  plate ;  it  is  tlie  rustic 
method  of  di*awing  also.  The  manner  in  wliich  these 
blunt  timber  carvings  are  drawn  by  Prout  is  just  as  pro- 
vincial as  the  carvings  themselves.  Bom  in  a  far-away 
district  of  England,  and  learning  to  draw,  unhelpcd,  with 
fishing-boats  for  his  models ;  making  his  way  instinctively 
until  he  had  command  of  his  pencil  enough  to  secure  a 
small  income  by  lithographic  drawing;  and  finding  pic- 
turesque character  in  buildings  from  which  all  the  finest 
lines  of  their  carving  had  been  effaced  by  time ; — ^possess- 
ing also  an  instinct  in  the  expression  of  such  subjects  so 
peculiar  as  to  win  for  him  a  satisfying  popularity,  and,  far 
better,  to  enable  him  to  derive  perpetual  pleasure  in  the 
seclusion  of  country  hamlets,  and  the  quiet  streets  of 
deserted  cities, — Prout  had  never  any  motive  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  refinements,  or  contend  with  the  difiicul- 
tics,  of  a  more  accomplished  art  So  far  from  this,  his 
manner  of  work  was,  by  its  very  imperfection,  in  the  most 
perfect  sympathy  with  the  subjects  he  enjoyed.  The 
broad  chalk  touches  in  which  he  has  represented  to  us  this 
house  at  Strasbourg  are  entirely  sufficient  to  give  true 
idea  of  its  effect.  To  have  drawn  its  ornaments  with  the 
subtlety  of  Leonardesque  delineation  would  only  have  ex- 
posed their  faults,  and  mocked  their  rusticity.  The  draw- 
ing would  have  become  painful  to  you  from  the  sense  of 
the  time  which  it  had  taken  to  represent  what  was 
not  worth  the  labour,  and  to  direct  your  attention  to  what 
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oould  only,  if  clcxaely  examined,  be  matter  of  offcnoa 
But  here  jon  have  a  simple  and  provincial  dranghtsman 
happily  and  adequately  expreBBing  a  simple  and  pro- 
vincial architecture ;  nor  could  either  builder  or  painter 
have  become  wiser,  but  to  tlieir  loss. 

88.  Is  it  then,  you  will  ask  me,  seriously  to  be  recom- 
mended, and,  however  recommendable,  is  it  possible,  that 
men  should  remain  contented  with  attainments  which  they 
know  to  be  imperfect }  and  tliat  now,  as  in  former  times, 
large  districts  of  country,  and  generations  of  men,  should 
be  enriched  or  amused  by  the  products  of  a  clumsy  igno- 
rance ?  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  possible,  but  I  know 
that  wherever  you  desire  to  have  true  art,  it  is  necessary. 
Ignorance,  which  is  contented  and  clumsy,  will  produce 
what  is  imperfect,  but  not  ofiPensive.  But  ignorance  dis- 
contented,  and  dexterous,  learning  what  it  cannot  under> 
stand,  and  imitating  what  it  cannot  enjoy,  produces  the 
most  loathsome  forms  of  manufacture  that  can  disgrace 
or  mislead  humanity.  Some  years  since,  as  I  was  looking 
through  the  modem  gallery  at  the  quiet  provincial  Ger 
man  School  of  Diisseldorf,  I  was  fain  to  leave  all  their 
epic  and  religious  designs,  that  I  might  stay  long  before 
a  little  painting  of  a  shepherd  boy  carving  his  dog  out  of 
a  bit  of  deal.  The  dog  was  sitting  by,  with  the  satisfied 
and  dignified  air  of  a  personage  about  for  tlie  first  time  in 
his  life  to  be  worthily  represented  in  sculpture;  and  his 
master  was  evidently  succeeding  to  his  mind  in  express- 
ing the  features  of  his  friend.    The  little  scene  was  one 
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which,  as  yon  kuow,  must  take  place  oontintially  among 
the  cottage  artists  who  supply  the  toys  of  Nuremberg  and 
Beine.  Happy,  these  I  so  long  as,  undisturbed  by  ambi- 
tion, they  spend  their  leisure  time  in  work  pretending 
only  to  amuse,  yet  capable,  in  its  own  way,  of  showing 
accomplished  dexterity,  and  vivid  perception  of  nature. 
We,  in  the  hope  of  doing  great  things,  have  surrounded 
our  workmen  with  Italian  models,  and  tempted  tliem  with 
prizes  into  competitive  mimicry  of  all  that  is  best,  or  that 
we  imagine  to  be  best,  in  the  work  of  every  people  under 
the  sun.  And  the  result  of  our  instruction  is  only  that 
we  are  able  to  produce, — I  am  now  quoting  the  statement 
I  made  last  May,  '^the  most  perfectly  and  roundly  ill- 
done  tilings"  that  ever  came  from  human  hands.  I 
should  thankfully  put  upon  my  chimney-piece  the  wooden 
dog  cut  by  the  shepherd  boy :  but  I  should  be  willing  to 
forfeit  a  large  sum,  rather  than  keep  in  my  room  the 
number  1  of  the  Kensington  Museum— thus  described  in 
its  catalogue — ^^  Statue  in  black  and  white  marble,  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog  standing  on  a  serpent,  which  rests  on 
a  marble  cushion  ;-^the  pedestal  ornamented  with  Pietra 
Dura  f niits  in  relief." 

89.  You  will,  however,  I  fear,  imagine  me  indulging 
in  my  usual  paradox,  when  I  assure  you  that  all  the  effoiiia 
we  have  been  making  to  surround  ourselves  with  hetero- 
geneous means  of  instruction,  will  have  the  exactly  reverse 
effect  from  that  which  we  intend; — and  that,  whereas 
formerly  we  were  able  only  to  do  a  little  well,, we  are 
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qualifying  onrBelves  now  to  do  everything  ill.  Nor  is  the 
result  confined  to  our  workmen  only.  The  introduction 
of  French  dexterity  and  of  German  erudition  has  been 
harmful  chiefly  to  our  most  accomplished  artists — and  in 
the  last  Exliibition  of  our  Eoyal  Academy  there  was,  I 
think,  no  exception  to  the  manifest  fact  that  every  painter 
of  reputation  painted  worse  than  he  did  ten  years  ago. 

90.  Admitting,  however,  (not  that  I  suppose  you  will  at 
once  admit,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  supposing,)  that 
this  is  true  ?  what,  we  have  farther  to  ask,  can  be  done  to 
discourage  ourselves  from  calamitous  emulation,  and  with- 
draw our  workmen  from  the  sight  of  what  is  too  good  to 
be  of  use  to  them. 

But  this  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  determined 
by  the  needs,  or  limited  to  the  circumstances  of  Art  To 
live  generally  more  modest  and  contented  lives ;  to  win 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  f I'om  the  smallest  things ;  to 
do  what  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  our  immediate 
neighbours,  whether  it  seem  to  them  admirable  or  not ;  to 
make  no  pretence  of  admiring  what  has  really  no  hold 
upon  our  hearts ;  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  all  addi- 
tions to  our  learning,  until  we  have  perfectly  arranged 
and  secured  what  learning  we  have  got ; — these  are  con- 
ditions, and  laws,  of  unquestionable  a'0(f>ia  and  a-taff>po(TVPffj 
which  will  indeed  lead  us  up  to  fine  art  if  we  are  resolved 
to  have  it  fine;  but  will  also  do  what  is  much  better, 
make  rude  art  precious. 

91.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  necessary  that 
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provincial  art  should  be  rude,  though  it  may  bo  BiDgular. 
Often  it  is  no  less  delicate  than  quaint,  and  no  less  refined 
in  grace  than  original  in  character.  This  is  likely  always 
to  take  place  when  a  people  of  naturally  fine  artistic  tem- 
per work  with  the  respect  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
show  you  in  a  former  lecture,  ought  always  to  be  paid  to 
local  material  and  circumstance. 

I  have  placed  in  your  educational  series  the  photograph 
of  tlie  door  of  a  wooden  house  in  Abbeville,  and  of  the 
winding  stair  above ;  both  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that 
the  real  vine-leaves  which  had  wreathed  themselves  about 
their  pillars,  cannot,  in  the  photograph,  be  at  once  dis< 
cemed  from  the  carved  foliage.  The  latter,  quite  as 
graceful,  can  only  be  known  for  art  by  its  quaint  setting. 

Yet  this  school  of  sculpture  is  altogether  provincial.  It 
conld  only  have  risen  in  a  richly-wooded  chalk  country, 
where  the  sapling  trees  beside  tlie  brooks  gave  example  to 
the  workmen  of  the  most  intricate  tracery,  and  the  white 
cliffs  above  the  meadows  furnished  docile  material  to  his 
hand. 

92.  I  have  now,  to  my  sorrow,  learned  to  despise  the 
elaborate  intricacy,  and  the  playful  realizations,  of  the 
Norman  designera ;  and  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  re- 
served and  proud  imagination  of  the  master  schools.  But 
the  utmost  pleasure  I  now  take  in  these  is  almost  as  noth- 
ing, compared  to  the  joy  I  used  to  have,  when  I  knew  no 
better,  in  tlie  fretted  pinnacles  of  Eouen,  and  white  lace, 
rather  than  stone-work,  of  the  chapels  of  Beu  and  Amboise 
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Yet  observe  that  the  first  condition  of  this  reall> 
precious  provincial  work  is  its  being  the  best  that  can  be 
done  under  the  given  circumstances ;  and  the  second  ia, 
that  though  provincial,  it  is  not  in  the  least  frivolous  or 
ephemeral,  but  as  definitely  civic,  or  public,  in  design, 
and  as  permanent  in  the  manner  of  it,  as  the  work  of  the 
most  learned  academies :  while  its  execution  brought  out 
the  energies  of  each  little  state,  not  necessarily  in  rival 
ship,  but  severally  in  the  perfecting  of  styles  which 
Nature  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  neighbours 
to  imitate. 

93,  This  civic  unity,  and  the  feeling  of  the  workman 
that  he  is  performing  his  part  in  a  great  scene  which  is  to 
endure  for  centuries,  while  yet,  within  the  walls  of  his 
city,  it  is  to  be  a  pai-t  of  his  own  peculiar  life,  and  to  be 
separate  from  all  the  world  besides,  developes,  together, 
whatever  duty  he  acknowledges  as  a  patriot,  and  whatever 
complacency  he  feels  as  an  artist. 

We  now  build,  in  our  villages,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  of  Loudon;  and  if  there  be  a  little  original 
vivacity  or  genius  in  any  provincial  workman,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  spend  it  in  making  a  ridiculous  toy. 
Nothing  is  to  me  much  more  pathetic  than  the  way  that 
our  neglected  workmen  thus  throw  their  lives  away.  Aa 
I  was  walking  the  other  day  through  the  Crystal  Palace, 
I  came  upon  a  toy  which  had  taken  the  leisure  of  five 
years  to  make ;  you  dropped  a  penny  into  the  chink  of  it, 
and  immediately  a  little  brass  steam-engine  in  the  middle 
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Started  into  ucrvonslj  hnnied  action;  some  bell-ringen 
pulled  strings  at  the  bottom  of  a  church  steeple  which 
had  no  top ;  two  regiments  of  cavalry  marched  out  from 
the  sides,  and  manoeuvred  in  the  middle;  and  two  well« 
dressed  persons  in  a  kind  of  opeiiE^box  expressed  their 
satisfaction  by  approving  gestures. 

In  old  Ghent',  or  Bruges,  or  York,  such  a  man  as  the 
one  who  made  this  toy,  with  companions  similarly  minded, 
would  have  been  taught  how  to  employ  himself,  not  to 
their  less  amusement,  but  to  better  purpose ;  and  in  their 
five  years  of  leisure  hours  they  would  have  carved  a  flam- 
boyant crown  for  the  belfry-tower,  and  would  have  put 
chimes  into  it  that  would  have  told  the  time  miles  away, 
with  a  pleasant  tune  for  the  hour,  and  a  variation  for  the 
quarters,  and  cost  the  passers-by  in  all  the  city  and  plain 
not  so  much  as  the  dropping  of  a  penny  into  a  chink. 

94.  Do  not  doubt  that  I  fed,  as  strongly  as  any  of  you 
can  feel,  the  utter  impossibility  at  present  of  restoring 
provincial  simplicity  to  our  country  towns. 

My  despondency  respecting  this,  and  nearly  all  other 
matters  which  I  know  to  be  necessary,  is  at  least  as  great, 
— it  is  certainly  more  painful  to  me,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
— than  that  which  any  of  my  younger  hearers  can  feel. 
But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  of  the  unchanging  principles 
of  nature,  and  of  art,  must  not  be  affected  by  either  hope 
or  fear.  And  if  I  succeed  in  convincing  you  what  these 
principles  are,  there  are  many  practical  consequences 
which  you  may  deduce  from  them,  if  ever  you  find  your- 
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8clvo8,  as  yonng  Englishmen  are  often  likely  to  find  them- 
selves, in  authority  over  foreign  tribes  of  peculiar  or 
limited  capacities. 

Be  assured  that  you  can  no  more  drag  or  compress  men 
into  perfection  than  you  can  drag  or  compress  plants.  If 
ever  you  find  yourselves  set  in  positions  of  authority,  and 
are  entrusted  to  determine  modes  of  education,  ascertaic 
first  what  the  people  you  would  teach  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  encourage  them  to  do  that  better. 
Set  no  other  excellence  before  their  eyes ;  disturb  none  of 
their  reverence  for  the  past;  do  not  think  yourselvea 
bound  to  dispel  their  ignorance,  or  to  contradict  their 
Buperstitions ;  teach  them  only  gentleness  and  truth; 
redeem  them  by  example  from  habits  which  you  know  to 
be  unhealthy  or  degrading ;  but  cherish,  above  all  things, 
local  associations,  and  hereditary  skilL 

It  is  the  curse  of  so-called  civilization  to  pretend  to 
originality  by  the  wilful  invention  of  new  methods  of 
error,  while  it  quenches  wherever  it  has  power,  the  noble 
originality  of  nations,  rising  out  of  the  purity  of  their 
race,  and  the  love  of  their  native  land. 

95.  I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  for  the  present  what  you  might  other- 
vnBO  have  thought  singular  in  the  methods  I  shall  adopt 
for  your  exercise  in  the  drawing  schools.  I  shall  indeed 
endeavour  to  write  down  for  you  the  laws  of  the  art 
which  is  centrally  best ;  and  to  exhibit  to  you  ti  certain 
number  of  its  unquestionable  standards:  but  your  Ofwn 
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actual  practice  shall  be  limited  to  objects  which  wiU 
explain  to  jou  the  meaning,  and  awaken  you  to  the 
beaatj,  of  the  art  of  your  own  country. 

The  first  series  of  my  lectures  on  sculpture  must  have 
proved  to  you  that  I  do  not  despise  either  tlie  workman- 
sliip  or  the  mythology  of  Greece ;  but  I  must  assert  with 
more  distinctness  than  even  in  my  earliest  works,  the 
absolute  unfitness  of  all  its  results  to  be  made  the  guides 
of  English  students  or  artists. 

Every  nation  can  represent,  with  prudence,  or  success, 
only  the  realities  in  which  it  delights.  What  you  have 
with  you,  and  before  you,  daily,  dearest  to  your  sight  and 
heart,  tha4i^  by  the  magic  of  your  hand,  or  of  your  lips, 
you  can  gloriously  express  to  others ;  and  what  you  ought 
to  have  in  your  sight  and  heart,—  what,  if  you  have  not, 
nothing  else  can  be  truly  seen  or  loved, — is  the  human 
life  of  your  own  people,  understood  in  its  history,  and 
admired  in  its  presence. 

And  unless  that  be  first  made  beautiful,  idealism  must 
be  false,  and  imagination  monstrous. 

It  is  your  influence  on  the  existing  world  which,  in  your 
studies  here,  you  ought  finally  to  consider ;  and  although 
it  is  not,  in  that  influence,  my  function  to  direct  you,  1 
hope  you  will  not  be  discontented  to  know  that  I  shall  ask 
no  effort  from  your  art-genius,  beyond  the  rational  sugges- 
tion of  what  wo  may  one  day  hope  to  see  actually  realized 
in  England,  in  the  sweetness  of  her  landscape,  and  the 
dignity  of  her  people. 
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In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  I  maj 
mention  to  you  that  I  have  received  an  interesting  letter, 
requesting  me  to  assist  in  promoting  some  improvements 
designed  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 

But  as  the  entire  charm  and  educational  power  of  die 
city  of  Oxford,  so  far  as  that  educational  power  depended 
on  reverent  associations,  or  on  visible  solemnities  and 
serenities  of  architecture,  have  been  already  destroyed; 
and,  as  far  as  our  own  lives  extend,  destroyed,  I  may  say, 
for  ever,  by  the  manufacturing  suburb  which  heaps  its 
ashes  on  one  side,  and  the  cheap-lodging  suburb  which 
heaps  its  brick-bats  on  the  other;  I  am  myself,  either  aa 
antiquary  or  artist,  absolutely  indifferent  to  what  happens 
next;  except  on  grounds  respecting  the  possible  health, 
cleanliness,  and  decency  which  may  yet  be  obtained  for 
the  increasing  population. 

How  &u-  cleanliness  and  decency  bear  on  art  and 
science,  or  on  the  changed  functions  of  the  nnivei*sity  to 
its  crowd  of  modem  students,  I  have  partly  to  consider  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  my  next  lecture,  and  I  will 
reserve  therefore  any  definite  notice  of  these  proposed 
improvements  in  the  city,  until  the  next  rv»'>asion  of  meet 
ingyon 
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LECTUEE  VI. 

TBB  SELATIOn   TO  AST  09  THB  SdSHOB  OF  LIGHT. 
Uth  February,  1878. 

96.  I  HAYE  now,  perhaps  to  the  exhaustion  of  yoni 
patience,  bnt  you  will  find,  not  without  real  necessity, 
defined  tlie  manner  in  which  the  mental  tempers,  ascer- 
tained by  philosophy  to  be  evil  or  good,  retard  and 
advance  the  parallel  studies  of  science  and  art 

In  this  and  the  two  next  following  lectures  I  shall 
endeavour  to  state  to  you  the  literal  modes  in  which  the 
virtues  of  art  are  connected  with  the  principles  of  exact 
science ;  but  now,  remember,  I  am  speaking,  not  of  the 
consummate  science  of  which  art  is  the  image ;  but  only 
of  what  science  we  have  actually  attained,  which  is  often 
little  more  than  terminology  (and  even  that  nncertain)| 
with  only  a  gleam  of  true  science  here  and  there. 

I  will  not  delay  you  by  any  defence  of  the  arrangement 
of  sciences  I  have  chosen.  Of  course  we  may  at  once  dis* 
miss  chemistry  and  pure  mathematics  from  our  consider- 
ation. Chemistry  can  do  nothing  for  art  but  mix  her 
colours,  and  tell  her  what  stones  will  stand  weather;  (I 
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widi,  at  this  day,  she  did  as  mnch ;)  and  with  pure  mathe 
maticfl  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do;  nor  can  that 
abstract  foiin  of  high  mathesis  stoop 'to  comprehend  the 
eimplicity  of  art.  To  a  first  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
imdcr  the  present  conditions  of  his  trial,  statues  will 
necessarily  be  stone  dolls,  and  imaginative  work  unintel- 
ligible. We  have,  then,  in  true  fellowship  with  art,  only 
the  sciences  of  light  and  form,  (optics  and  geometry).  If 
you  will  take  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  *  geometry '  to 
mean  earth  in  the  form  of  flesh,  as  well  as  of  clay,  the  two 
words  sum  every  science  that  regards  graphic  art,  or  of 
which  graphic  art  can  represent  the  conclusions. 

97.  To-<lay  we  are  to  speak  of  optics,  the  science  of 
seeing ; — of  that  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  (by 
Plato's  definition), "  thix)ugh  the  eyes,  manifests  colour  to 
us." 

Hold  that  definition  always,  and  remember  that '  light ' 
means  accurately  the  power  that  affects  the  eyes  of  ani- 
mals with  the  sensation  proper  to  them.  The  study  of 
the  effect  of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver  is  chemistry,  not 
optics;  and  what  is  light  to  tis  may  indeed  shine  on  a 
stone ;  but  is  not  light  to  the  stone.  The  ^^  fiat  lux  "  of 
creation  is,  therefore,  in  the  deep  sense  of  iU  ''fiat 
anima." 

AVe  cannot  say  that  it  is  merely  "fiat  oculus,'*  for  the 
effect  of  light  on  living  organism,  even  when  sightless, 
cannot  be  separated  from  its  infiuence  on  sight  A  plant 
cc  insists  essentially  of  two  parts,  root  and  leaf:  the  leaf  by 
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nature  aeekB  light,  the  root  by  nature  seeks  darkness :  it  is 
not  warmth  or  cold,  bnt  essentially  light  and  shade,  which 
are  to  them,  as  to  ns,  the  appointed  conditions  of  existence. 

98.  And  you  are  to  remember  still  more  distinctly  that 
the  words  '^fiat  lux"  mean  indeed  ^^fiat  anima,"  because 
even  the  power  of  the  eye  itself,  as  such,  is  m  its  anima- 
tion. You  do  not  see  udth  the  lens  of  the  eye.  You  see 
ikrough  that,  and  by  means  of  that,  but  you  see  with  the 
soul  of  the  eye. 

99.  A  great  physiologist  said  to  me  the  other  day — it 
was  in  the  rashness  of  controversy,  and  ought  not  to  be 
remembered  as  a  deliberate  assertion,  therefore  I  do  not 
giye  his  name — ^still  he  did  say — that  sight  was  ^^  altogether 
mechanical.''  The  words  simply  meant,  if  they  meant 
anything,  that  all  his  physiology  had  never  taught  him  the 
difference  between  eyes  and  telescopes.  Sight  is  an  abso- 
lutely spiritual  phenomenon ;  accurately,  and  only,  to  be 
BO  defined :  and  the  ^  Let  there  be  light,''  is  as  much,  when 
you  understand  it,  the  ordering  of  intelligence,  as  the 
ordering  of  vision.  It  is  the  appointment  of  change  of 
what  had  been  else  only  a  mechanical  effluence  from 
things  unseen  to  things  unseeing, — ^from  stars  that  did  not 
shine  to  earth  that  could  not  perceive ; — ^the  change,  I  say, 
of  that  blind  vibration  into  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  moon 
for  human  eyes ;  so  rendering  possible  also  the  communi- 
cation out  of  the  unfathomable  truth,  of  that  portion  of 
truth  which  is  good  for  us,  and  animating  to  us,  and  is  sot 
to  rule  over  the  day  and  night  of  our  joy  and  sorrow. 
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100.  The  STin  was  set  thus  'to  role  the  day.'  And  of 
late  you  have  learned  that  he  was  set  to  rule  everything 
else  that  we  know  of.  You  have  been  taught  that,  by  the 
Syrens,  as  a  piece  of  entirely  new  knowledge,  much  to  be 
exulted  over.  We  painters,  indeed,  have  been  for  some 
time  acquainted  with  the  general  look  of  the  sun,  and  long 
before  there  were  painters  there  were  wise  men, — ^Zoroas- 
trian  and  other, — who  had  suspected  that  there  was  power 
in  the  sun ;  but  the  Sirens  of  yesterday  have  somewhat 
new,  it  seems,  to  tell  you  of  his  authority,  hrl  j(j9ovl 
vovXvfforeifyrf.  I  take  a  passage,  almost  at  random,  from  a 
recent  scientific  work. 

"Just  as  the  phenomena  of  water-formed  rocks  all  owo 
their  existence  directly  or  indirectly  chiefly  to  the  sun?6 
energy,  so  also  do  the  phenomena  interwoven  with  life. 
This  has  long  been  recognized  by  various  eminent  British 

and  foreign  physicists;  and  in  1854  Professor j  in  his 

memoir  on  the  method  of  palaeontology,  asserted  that 
organisms  were  but  manifestationa  of  applied  j>hysic8  and 
Ofpplied  chemistry.  Professor puts  the  generaliza- 
tions of  physicists  in  a  few  words :  when  speaking  of  the 
sun,  it  is  remarked — ^  He  rears  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
and  through  it  the  animal ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his 
workmanship,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges 
tlie  blood,  he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in  the 
lion's  foot ;  he  springs  in  the  panther,  he  soars  in  the 
eagle,  he  slides  in  the  snake.    He  builds  the  forest  and 
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hewi  it  down,  the  power  which  raised  the  ti'ee  and  that 
which  wields  the  axe  being  one  and  the  eame/  " 

All  this  is  exceedingly  true;  and  it  is  new  in  ans 
respect,  namely,  in  the  ascertainment  that  the  quantity  of 
solar  force  necessary  to  produce  motive  power  is  measur- 
able, and,  in  its  sum,  unalterable.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  in  Homer^s  time,  as  now,  that 
animals  could  not  move  till  they  were  warm ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  warmth  which  enables  them  to  do  so  is  finally 
traceable  to  the  sun,  would  have  appeared  to  a  Greek 
physiologist,  no  more  interesting  than,  to  a  Greek  poet, 
would  have  been  the  no  less  certain  fact,  that  ^^  Tout  ce 
qui  se  pent  dire  de  beau  est  dans  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y 
a  que  les  mots  qui  sont  transpos^es" — Everything  fine, 
that  can  be  said,  is  in  the  dictionaries ;  it  is  only  that  the 
words  are  transposed. 

Yes,  indeed  ;  but  to  the  ironp-if^  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is  in  the  transposition.  The  sun  does,  as  the  deUghted 
physicist  tells  you,  unquestionably  ^'  slide  in  the  snake ;  " 
but  how  comes  he  to  adopt  diat  manner,  we  artists  ask,  of 
(literally)  transposition  t 

101.  The  summer  before  last,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
woods  near  the  Giesbach,  on  the  Lake  of  Brientz,  and 
moving  very  quietly,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  small  steel- 
grey  serpent,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  path ;  and  it  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  me.  Serpents,  however,  always 
have  complete  command  of  their  feelings,  and  it  looked  at 
me  for  a  quarter  cf  a  minute  without  the  slightest  change 
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of  posture :  then,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion,  it 
began  to  withdraw  itself  beneath  a  cluster  of  leaves. 
Without  in  the  least  hastening  its  action,  it  gradaallj  con- 
cealed the  whole  of  its  body.  I  was  about  to  raise  one  of 
the  leaves,  when  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  the  glance  of 
another  serpent,  in  the  thicket  at  the  path  side;  but  it  was 
the  same  one,  which,  having  once  withdrawn  itself  from 
observation  beneath  the  leaves,  used  its  utmost  agility  to 
spring  into  the  wood;  and  with  so  instantaneous  a  flash  of 
motion,  tliat  I  never  saw  it  leave  the  covert,  and  only 
caught  the  gleam  of  light  as  it  glided  away  into  the  copse. 

102.  Now,  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence whether  the  force  which  the  creature  used  in  this 
action  was  derived  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  gas- 
works at  Berne.  What  was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  interest 
to  me,  was  just  that  which  would  have  struck  a  peasant, 
or  a  child; — namely,  the  calculating  wisdom  of  the 
creature's  device ;  and  the  exquisite  grace,  strength,  and 
precision  of  the  action  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

103.  I  was  interested  then,  I  say,  more  in  the  device  of 
the  creature,  than  in  its  source  of  motion.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  pleased  to  hear,  from  men  of  science,  how  necessarily 
that  motion  pix^ceeds  from  the  sun.  But  where  did  its 
d-evice  come  from  f  There  is  no  wisdom,  no  device  in  the 
f?ast,  any  more  than  there  is  warmth  in  the  dust  The 
springing  of  the  serpent  is  from  the  sun : — ^the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent, — ^whence  that! 

104.  From  the  sun  also,  is  the  only  answer,  I  supposei 
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possible  to  physical  science.  It  is  not  a  false  answer : 
quite  true,  like  the  other,  up  to  a  certain  point  To-day, 
in  the  strength  of  your  youth,  you  may  know  what  it  is  to 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  arms  and 
legs.  But  when  you  are  old,  you  will  know  what  it  is  tc^ 
have  the  power  of  the  sun  taken  out  of  your  minds  also. 
Such  a  thing  may  happen  to  you,  sometimes,  even  now ; 
but  it  will  continually  happen  to  you  when  you  are  my 
age.  You  will  no  more,  then,  think  over  a  matter  to  any 
good  purpose  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  It  may  be 
possible  to  think  over,  and,  much  more,  to  talk  over, 
matters,  to  little,  or  to  bad,  purpose  after  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day.  The  members  of  your  national  legislature  do 
their  work,  we  know,  by  gaslight ;  but  you  don't  suppose 
the  power  of  the  sun  is  in  any  of  iJieir  devices  f  Quite 
seriously,  all  the  vital  functions, — ^and,  like  the  rest  and 
with  the  rest,  the  pure  and  wholesome  faculties  of  the 
brain, — ^rise  and  set  with  the  sun:  your  digestion  and  in- 
tellect are  alike  dependent  on  its  beams ;  your  thoughts, 
like  your  blood,  flow  from  the  force  of  it,  in  all  scientific 
accuracy  and  necessity.  Sol  illuminatio  nostra  est ;  Sol 
salus  nostra ;  Sol  sapientia  nostra. 

And  it  is  the  final  act  and  outcome  of  lowest  national 
atheism,  since  it  cannot  deny  the  sun,  at  least  to  strive  tc 
do  without  it ;  to  blast  the  day  in  heaven  with  smoke, 
and  prolong  the  dance,  and  the  council,  by  night,  with 
tapers,  xmtil  at  last,  rejoicing — ^Dixit  insipiens  m  oorde 
BUG,  non  est  SoL 
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105.  Well,  the  sliding  of  the  serpent,  and  the  device  oi 
the  serpent)  we  admit,  come  from  the  sun.  The  flight  of 
the  dove,  and  its  harmlessness, — do  they  also  I 

The  flight, — ^yes,  assuredly.  The  Innocence  I— It  is  a 
new  question.  How  of  that  ?  Between  movement  and 
non-movement — ^nay,  between  sense  and  non-sense — ^the 
difference  rests,  we  say,  in  the  power  of  Apollo ;  but  be- 
tween malice  and  innocence,  where  shall  we  flnd  the  root 
of  that  distinction ) 

106.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  literal  truth 
there  is  in  the  words — ^^  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  evil" — and  the  rest!  How 
can  the  eye  be  evil )  How,  if  evil,  can  it  fill  the  whole 
body  with  darkness ) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  having  one's  ho&jfuU  of  dark* 
ness  t  It  cannot  mean  mei*cly  being  blind.  Blind,  you 
may  fall  in  the  ditch  if  you  move ;  but  you  may  be  well, 
if  at  rest.  But  to  be  evil-eyed,  is  not  that  worse  than  to 
have  no  eyes  ?  and  instead  of  being  only  in  darkness,  to 
have  darkness  in  U8^  portable,  perfect,  and  eternal  t 

107.  Well,  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  we  may, 
indeed,  now  appeal  to  physical  science,  and  ask  her  to 
help  us.  How  many  manner  of  eyes  are  there  f  You 
physical-science  students  should  be  able  to  tell  us  painters 
that  We  only  know,  in  a  vague  way,  the  external  aspect 
and  expression  of  eyes.  We  see,  as  we  try  to  draw  the 
endlessly-grotesque  creatures  about  us,  what  infinite 
variety  of  instruments  they  have ;  but  you  know,  far  bet- 
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ter  thmn  we  do,  how  dioee  instruments  are  oonstmcted  and 
directed  You  know  how  some  play  in  their  sockets  with 
independent  revolution, — ^project  into  near-sightedness  on 
pyramids  of  bone, — ^are  brandished  at  the  points  of  horns, 
— studded  over  backs  and  shoulders, — ^thrust  at  the  ends 
of  antennffi  to  pioneer  for  the  head,  or  pinched  up  into 
tubercles  at  the  comers  of  the  lips.  But  how  do  the 
creatures  see  out  of  aU  these  eyes  t 

108.  No  business  of  ours,  you  may  think  t  Pardon  me. 
This  is  no  Siren's  question — ^this  is  altogether  business  of 
ours,  lest,  perchance,  any  of  us  should  see  partly  in  the 
same  manner.  Comparative  sight  is  a  far  more  important 
question  than  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  no  matter, 
though  we  sometimes  walk — and  it  may  often  be  desira- 
ble to  climb— like  apes ;  but  suppose  we  should  only  see 
like  apes,  or  like  lower  creatures?  I  can  tell  you,  the 
science  of  optics  is  an  essential  one  to  us ;  for,  exactly 
according  to  these  infinitely  grotesque  directions  and  mul- 
tiplications of  instrument,  you  have  correspondent,  not 
only  intellectual  but  moral,  faculty  in  the  soul  of  the 
creatures.  Literally,  if  the  eye  be  pure,  the  body  is  pure ; 
but,  if  the  light  of  the  body  be  but  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  1 

109.  Have  you  ever  looked  attentively  at  the  study  I 

gave  you  of  the  head  of  the  rattlesnake?    The  serpent 

will  keep  ita  eyes  fixed  on  you  for  an  hour  together,  a 

vertical  slit  in  each  admitting  such  image  of  you  as  is  pos- 

s'blo  to  the  rattlesnake  retina,  and  to  the  rattlesnake 
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mind.  How  much  of  jou  do  you  think  it  sees  t  I  ask 
that,  first,  as  a  pure  physical  question.  I  do  not  know :  it 
is  not  my  business  to  know.  You,  from  your  schools  of 
physical  science,  should  bring  me  answer.  How  much  of 
a  man  can  a  snake  see?  What  sort  of  image  of  him  ia 
received  through  that  deadly  vertical  cleft  in  the  iris  ;— 
through  the  glazed  blue  of  the  ghastly  lens )  Make  me  a 
picture  of  the  appearance  of  a  man,  as  far  as  you  can 
judge  it  can  take  place  on  the  snake's  retina.  Then  ask 
yourselves,  farther,  how  much  of  speculation  is  possible  to 
the  snake,  touching  this  human  aspect ) 

110.  Or,  if  that  seem  too  far  beneath  possible  inquiry, 
how  say  you  of  a  tiger's  eye,  or  a  cat's!  A  cat  may  look 
at  a  king ; — ^yes ;  but  can  it  see  a  king  when  it  looks  at 
him  t  The  beasts  of  prey  never  seem  to  me  to  laoh^  in 
our  sense,  at  alL  Their  eyes  are  fascinated  by  the  motion 
of  anything,  as  a  kitten's  by  a  ball ; — ^they  fasten,  as  if 
drawn  by  an  inevitable  attraction,  on  their  food.  But 
when  a  cat  caresses  you,  it  never  looks  at  you.  Its  heart 
seems  to  be  in  its  back  and  paws,  not  its  eyes.  It  will 
rub  itself  against  you,  or  pat  you  with  velvet  tufts  instead 
of  talons ;  but  you  may  talk  to  it  an  hour  together,  yet 
not  rightly  catch  its  eye.  Ascend  higher  in  the  races  of 
being — to  the  f avim,  the  dog,  the  horse ;  you  will  find  that, 
according  to  the  clearness  of  sight,  is  indeed  the  kindness 
of  sight,  and  that  at  least  the  noble  eyes  of  humanity 
look  through  humanity,  from  heart  into  heart,  and  with 
no  mechanical  vision.     And  the  Light  of  the  body  is 
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the  eye — jeSj  and  in  happy  life,  the  light  of  the  heart 
also. 

111.  But  now  note  farther:  there  is  a  mathematical 
power  in  the  eye  which  may  far  transcend  its  moral 
power.  When  the  moral  power  is  feeble,  the  faculty  of 
measurement,  or  of  distinct  delineation,  may  be  supreme ; 
and  of  comprehension  none.  But  here,  again,  I  want  the 
help  of  the  physical  science  schools.  I  believe  the  eagle 
has  no  8<jent,  and  hunts  by  sight,  yet  flies  higher  than  any 
other  bird.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  the  appearance  is 
to  an  eagle,  two  thousand  feet  up,  of  a  sparrow  in  a  hedge, 
or  of  a  partridge  in  a  stubble-field.  What  kind  of  defini- 
tion on  the  retina  do  these  brown  spots  take  to  manifest 
themselves  as  signs  of  a  thing  eatable ;  and  if  an  eagle 
sees  a  partridge  so,  does  it  see  everything  else  so  f  And 
then  tell  me,  fartlier,  does  it  see  only  a  square  yard  at  a 
time,  and  yet,  as  it  flies,  take  summary  of  the  square  yards 
beneath  it?  When  next  you  are  travelling  by  express 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  past  a  grass  bank,  try  to  see  a  grass- 
hopper, and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  an  eagle's  optical 
business,  if  it  takes  only  the  line  of  ground  underneath  it 
Does  it  take  more  f 

112.  Then,  besides  this  faculty  of  clear  vision,  you  have 
to  consider  the  faculty  of  metric  vision.  Neither  an 
eagle,  nor  a  kingfisher,  nor  any  other  darting  bird,  can  see 
things  with  both  their  eyes  at  the  same  time  as  completely 
as  you  and  I  can ;  but  think  of  their  faculty  of  measure- 
ment as  compared  with  ours  1    You  will  find  that  it  takes 
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you  months  of  labour  before  you  can  acquire  accurate 
{)ower^  even  of  ddiberate  estimate  of  distances  with  the 
eye ;  it  is  one  of  the  points  to  which,  most  of  all,  I  have 
to  direct  your  work.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that,  given 
the  degree  of  practice,  you  will  measure  ill  or  well  with 
the  eye  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  life  in  you.  No 
one  can  measure  with  a  glance,  when  they  are  tired. 
Only  the  other  day  I  got  half  an  inch  out  on  a  foot,  in 
drawing  merely  a  coat  of  arms,  because  I  was  tired.  But 
fancy  what  would  happen  to  a  swallow,  if  it  was  half  an 
inch  out  in  a  foot,  in  flying  round  a  comer  1 

113.  Well,  that  is  the  first  branch  of  the  questions 
which  we  want  answered  by  optical  science ; — ^the  actual 
distortion,  contraction,  and  other  modification,  of  the  sight 
of  different  animals,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known  from  the 
forms  jf  their  eyes.  Then,  secondly,  we  ourselves  need 
to  be  taught  the  connection  of  the  sense  of  colour  with 
health;  the  difference  in  the  physical  conditions  whidi 
lead  us  to  seek  for  gloom,  or  brightness  of  hue ;  and  the 
nature  of  purity  in  colour,  first  in  the  object  seen,  and 
then  in  the  eye  which  prefers  it 


(The  portion  of  lecture  here  omitted  referred  to  illustra- 
tions of  vulgarity  and  delicacy  in  colour,  showing  that  the 
vulgar  colours,  even  when  they  seemed  most  glaring,  were 
in  reality  impure  and  dull ;  and  destroyed  each  othei  by 
oontention ;  while  noble  colour,  intensely  bright  and  pure^ 
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was  neverthelesB  entirely  governed  and  calm,  bo  that 
every  colour  bettered  and  aided  all  the  rest) 

114.  Yon  recollect  how  I  nidged  you  in  my  opening 
conrse  of  lectures  rather  to  work  in  the  school  of  crystal- 
line colour  than  in  that  of  shade. 

Since  I  gave  that  first  course  of  lectures,  my  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  this  study  of  brightness  primarily,  and  of 
purety  and  gaiety  beyond  all  other  qualities,  has  deeply 
been  confirmed  by  the  influence  which  the  unclean  horror 
and  impious  melancholy  of  the  modem  F  ^nch  school — • 
most  literally  the  school  of  death — ^has  gained  over  the 
popular  mind*  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  evil  phrenzy  to- 
day. But  it  is  in  order  at  once  to  do  the  best  I  can,  in 
counteraction  of  its  deadly  influence,  though  not  without 
other  and  constant  reasons,  tliat  I  give  you  heraldry,  with 
all  its  splendour  aud  its  pride,  its  brightness  of  colour, 
and  honourableness  of  meaning,  for  your  main  elementary 
practice. 

115.  To-day  I  have  only  time  left  to  press  on  your 
thoughts  the  deeper  law  of  this  due  joy  in  colour  and 
Hght. 

On  any  morning  of  the  year,  how  many  pious  suppli- 
cations, do  you  suppose,  are  uttered  throughout  educated 
Europo^for  ^^  light)"  How  many  lips  at  least  pronounce 
the  word,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  plurality  of  instances,  with 
some  distinct  idea  attached  to  it!  It  is  true  the  speakers 
employ  it  only  as  a  metaphor.  But  why  is  their  language 
thus  metaphorical!    If  they  mean  merely  to  ask  foi 
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Bpiritaal  knowledge  or  guidance,  why  not  eay  so  plainly 
instead  of  using  this  jaded  %nre  of  speech?  No  boy 
goes  to  his  father  when  he  wants  to  be  taught,  or  helped, 
and  asks  his  father  to  give  him  ^  light'  He  asks  what  he 
wants,  advice  or  protection.  Why  are  not  we  also  con- 
tent to  ask  our  Father  for  what  we  want,  in  plain  £ng- 
Usht 

The  metaphor,  you  will  answer,  is  put  into  our  mouths^ 
and  felt  to  be  a  beautiful  and  necessary  one. 

I  admit  it  In  your  educational  series,  &mt  of  aU  ex- 
amples of  modem  art,  is  the  best  engraving  I  could  find 
of  the  picture  which,  founded  on  tiiat  idea  of  Christ's 
being  the  Giver  of  light,  contains,  I  believe,  the  most 
true  and  useful  piece  of  religious  vision  which  realistic  art 
has  yet  embodied.  But  why  is  the  metaphor  so  necessary, 
or,  rather,  how  far  is  it  a  metaphor  at  all }  Do  you  think 
the  words  *  Light  of  the  World '  mean  only  *  Teacher  or 
Guide  of  the  World!'  When  the  Sun  of  Justice  is  said 
to  rise  with  health  in  its  wings,  do  you  suppose  the  image 
only  means  the  correction  of  error!  Or  does  it  even 
mean  so  much  i  The  Light  of  Heaven  is  needed  to  do 
that  perfectly.  But  what  we  are  to  pray  for  is  the  Light 
of  the  World  /  nay,  the  Light  ^^  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.^^ 

116.  Fou  will  find  that  it  is  no  metaphor — ^nor  has  it 
it  ever  been  so. 

To  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Christian,  the  sense 
of  the  power  of  the  Gk>d  of  Light,  has  been  one  and 
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the  same.  That  power  is  not  merely  in  teaching  or  pro- 
tecting, bnt  in  the  enforcement  of  purity  of  body,  and 
of  equity  or  justice  in  the  heart;  and  tliis,  ol>ser\'6,  not 
heavenly  purity,  nor  final  justice;  but,  now,  and  here, 
actual  purity  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  fouhiess, — 
practical  justice  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  iniquity.  And 
the  physical  strength  of  the  organ  of  sight, — ^the  physical 
purity  of  the  flesh,  the  actual  love  of  sweet  light  and 
stainless  colour, — are  the  necessary  signs,  real,  inevitable, 
and  visible,  of  the  prevailing  presence,  witli  any  nation,  or 
in  any  house,  of  the  ^^  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world." 

117.  Phyrioal  purity ; — actual  love  of  sweet  light,  and 
of  fair  colour.  This  is  one  palpable  sign,  and  an  entirely 
needful  one,  that  we  have  got  what  we  pretend  to  pray 
for  every  looming.  That,  you  will  find,  is  the  meaning 
of  Apollo's  war  with  the  Python — of  your  own  St 
George's  war  with  the  dragon.  You  have  got  that  battle 
stamped  again  on  every  sovereign  in  your  pockets,  but  do 
you  think  the  sovereigns  are  helping,  at  this  instant,  St 
Oeorge  in  his  battle  \  Once,  on  your  gold  of  the  Iloniys' 
times,  you  had  St  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  called 
your  coins  ^  angels.'  How  much  they  have  done  lately,  of 
angelic  work,  think  you,  in  purifying  the  earth  t 

lis.  Purifying,  literally,  purging  and  cleansing.  Tliat 
is  the  first  ^^  sacred  art "  all  men  have  to  learn.  And  the 
words  I  deferred  to  the  close  of  this  lecture,  about  the 
proposed  improvements  in  Oxford,  are  very  few.    Oxford 
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is,  indeed,  capable  of  mnch  improvemeut,  but  only  bj 
undoing  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done  to  it 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and,  at  present,  the  one 
thing  that  I  would  say  to  w6ll-meaning  persons  is,  ^  Foi 
Heaven's  sake — ^literally  for  Heaven's  sake — ^let  the  place 
alone,  and  clean  it'  I  walked  last  week  to  Iffley — ^not 
having  been  there  for  thirty  years.  I  did  not  know  the 
church  inside ;  I  found  it  pitch-dark  with  painted  glass  of 
barbarous  manufacture,  and  the  old  woman  who  showed 
it  infinitely  proud  of  letting  me  in  at  the  front  door 
instead  of  the  side  one.  But  close  by  it,  not  fifty  yards 
down  the  hill,  there  was  a  little  well — ^a  holy  well  it 
should  have  been  ;  beautiful  in  the  recess  of  it,  and  the 
lovely  ivy  and  weeds  above  it,  had  it  but  been  cared  for 
in  a  human  way ;  but  so  full  of  frogs  that  you  could  not 
have  dipped  a  cup  in  it  without  catching  one.    ^ 

What  is  the  use  of  pretty  painted  glass  in  your 
churches  when  you  have  the  plagues  of  Egypt  outside  of 
themt 

119.  I  walked  back  fi*om  Iffley  to  Oxford  by  what  was 
once  the  most  beautiful  approach  to  an  academical  city 
of  any  in  Europe.  Kow  it  is  a  wilderness  of  obscure  and 
base  buildings.  You  think  it  a  fine  thing,  to  go  into  Iffley 
church  by  the  front  door ; — ^and  you  build  cheap  lodging- 
houses  over  all  the  approach  to  the  chief  university  of 
English  literature!  That,  forsooth,  is  your  luminous 
cloister,  and  porch  of  Polygnotus  to  your  temple  of 
A]K)llo.    And  in  the  centre  of  that  temple,  at  the  verj 
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foot  of  die  dome  of  the  BadclyfFe,  between  two  principal 
colleges,  the  lane  by  which  I  walked  from  my  own  col- 
lege half  an  honr  ago,  to  this  place,-- Brasen-nose  Lane, — 
is  left  in  a  state  as  loathsome  as  a  back-alley  in  the  East 
end  of  London. 

120.  These,  I  suppose  am  the  signs  of  extending  Uber^ 
ality,  and  disseminated  advantages  of  education. 

Gentlemen,  if,  as  was  lately  said  by  a  leading  membeir 
of  your  Qovemment,  the  function  of  a  university  be  only 
to  examine,  it  may  indeed  examine  the  whole  mob  of 
England  in  the  midst  of  a  dimghill ;  but  it  cannot  teach 
the  gentlemen  of  England  in  the  midst  of  a  dunghill ;  no, 
nor  even  the  people  of  England.  How  many  of  her  peo- 
ple it  ought  to  teach  is  a  question.  We  think,  now-a^days, 
our  philosophy  is  to  light  every  man  that  cometh  into  tlie 
world,  and  to  light  every  man  equally.  Well,  when  indeed 
you  give  up  all  other  commerce  in  this  island,  and,  as  in 
Bacon's  New  Ailimtis,  only  buy  and  sell  to  get  God's  first 
creature,  which  was  light,  there  may  be  some  equality  of 
gain  for  us  in  that  possession.  But  until  then, — and  we 
are  very  far  from  such  a  time, — the  light  canno);  be  given 
to  all  men  equally.  Nay,  it  is  becoming  questionable 
whether,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed  to  all,  it  may 
not  be  equally  withdrawn  from  us  all :  whether  the  ideas 
of  purity  and  justice, — of  loveliness  which  is  to  sanctify 
our  peace, — ^and  of  justice  which  is  to  sanctify  our  battle, 
are  not  vanishing  from  the  pui-pose  of  our  policy,  and 
e  ven  from  the  conception  of  our  education. 


I 
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Tho  uses*  and  the  desire,  of  eeclusion,  of  meditation,  of 
restraint,  and  of  correction — are  they  not  passing  from  na 
in  the  collision  of  worldly  interests,  and  restless  contests 
of  mean  hope,  and  meaner  fear?  What  light,  what 
health,  what  peace,  or  what  security, — ^youths  of  England — 
do  you  come  here  now  to  seek?  In  what  sense  do  you 
receive — ^with  what  sincerity  do  you  adopt  for  yourselves — 
the  ancient  legend  of  your  schools,  ^^  Dominus  illuminatio 
mea,  et  salus  mea;  quem  timebo?'' 

121.  Eemember  that  the  ancient  theory  on  which  this 
university  was  founded, — ^not  the  theory  of  any  one  found- 
er, observe,  nor  Bven  the  concluded  or  expressed  issue  of 
the  wisdom  of  many ;  but  the  tacit  feeling  by  which  the 
work  and  hope  of  all  were  united  and  completed — was, 
that  England  should  gather  from  among  her  children  a 
certain  number  of  purest  and  best,  whom  she  might  train 
to  become,  each  in  their  day  of  strength,  her  teachers  and 
patterns  in  religion,  her  declarers  and  doers  of  justice  in 
law,  and  her  leaders  in  battle.  Bred,  it  might  be,  by 
their  parents,  in  the  fond  poverty  of  learning,  or  amidst 
the  traditions  and  discipline  of  illustrious  houses,^— -in 
either  manner  separate,  from  their  youth  up,  to  their  glo 
nous  offices — they  came  here  to  be  kindled  into  the  lights 
that  were  to  be  set  on  the  bills  of  England,  brightest  of 
the  pious,  the  loyal,  and  the  brave.  Whatever  corruption 
blighted,  whatever  worldliness  buried,  whatever  sin  pol 
luted  their  endeavour,  this  conception  of  its  meaning 
remained ;  and  was  indeed  so  fulfilled  in  ^dthfulness,  that 
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to  the  mmi  whose  passions  were  tempered,  and  whose 
hearts  confirmed,  in  the  calm  of  these  holj  places,  yoo, 
now  living,  owe  all  that  is  left  to  yon  of  hope  in  heaven, 
and  all  of  safety  or  honour  that  you  have  to  trust  and  de 
fend  on  earth. 

Their  children  have  forfeited,  some  by  guilt,  and  many 
ill  folly,  the  leadership  they  inherited;  and  every  man  in 
England  now  is  to  do  and  to  learn  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  How  much  need,  therefore,  that  we  should  learn 
first  of  all  what  eyes  are ;  and  what  vision  they  ought  to 
possess — science  of  sight  granted  only  to  clearness  of  soid ; 
but  granted  in  its  fulness  even  to  mortal  eyes :  for  though, 
after  the  skin,  worms  may  destroy  their  body,  happy  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they,  yet  in  their  flesh,  shall  see  the 
light  of  Heaven,  and  know  the  will  of  Ood. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

THB  RB3ATT0N    IX)   ABT  OF  THB  B0IENGE8  OF  nfOBGANIO 
FORM. 

FArmry  29(^  1878. 

122.  I  Dm  not  wish  in  my  last  lecture,  after  I  had  di 
rected  your  attention  to  the  special  bearing  of  some  of  the 
principles  I  pleaded  for,  to  enforce  npon  you  any  farther 
general  conclusions.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  collect 
the  gist  of  what  I  endeavoured  to  show  you  respecting  the 
oigans  of  sight ;  namely,  that  in  proportion  to  the  physi- 
cal perfectness  or  clearness  of  them  is  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  raised  from  the  perception  of  prey  to  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  and  of  affection.  The  imperfect  and  brutal 
instrument  of  the  eye  may  be  vivid  with  malignity,  or 
wild  with  hunger,  or  manifoldly  detective  with  micro- 
scopic exaggeration,  assisting .  the  ingenuity  of  insects 
with  a  multiplied  and  permanent  monstrosity  of  all  things 
'  round  them  ;  but  the  noble  human  sight,  careless  of  prey, 
disdainful  of  minuteness,  and  reluctant  to  anger,  becomes 
clear  in  gentleness,  proud  in  reverence,  and  joyful  in  love. 
And  finally,  the  physical  splendour  of  light  and  colour,  so 
far  from  being  the  perception  of  a  mechanical  force  by  a 
mechanical  instrument,  is  an  entirely  spiritual  conflcious- 
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aesfl^  accnratelj  and  abeolutely  proportioned  to  the  parity 
of  the  moral  nature,  and  to  the  force  of  its  natuitJ  and 
wise  affections. 

123.  That  was  the  sum  of  what  I  wished  to  show  you 
in  my  last  lecture ;  and  observe,  that  what  remains  to  me 
doubtful  in  these  things, — and  it  is  much — I  do  not 
trouble  you  with.  Only  what  I  know  that  oa  e3q>eriment 
you  can  ascertain  for  yourselves,  I  tell  you,  and  illustrate, 
for  the  time,  as  well  as  I  can.  Experiments  in  art  are 
difficult,  and  take  years  to  try ;  you  may  at  first  fail  in 
them,  as  you  might  in  a  chemical  analysis ;  but  in  all  the 
matters  which  in  this  place  I  shall  urge  on  your  attention 
I  can  assure  you  of  the  final  results. 

That,  then,  being  the  sum  of  what  I  could  tell  you 
with  certainty  respecting  the  methods  of  sight,  I  have 
next  to  assure  you  that  this  faculty  of  sight,  disciplined 
and  pure,  is  the  only  projier  faculty  which  the  graphic 
artist  is  to  use  in  his  inquiries  into  natiire.  His  office  is 
to  show  her  appearances ;  his  duty  is  to  know  them.  It 
is  not  his  duty,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  for  his  conve- 
nience, while  it  is  always  at  his  peril,  that  he  knows  more; 
—knows  the  causes  of  appearances,  or  the  essence  of  the 
things  that  produce  tiiem. 

124.  Once  again,  tiierefore,  I  must  limit  my  applica- 
tion of  the  word  science  with  respect  to  art  I  told  you 
that  I  did  not  mean  by  ^  science'  sudi  knowledge  as  that 
triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  parallels  are  equal, 
but  such  knowledge  as  that  the  stars  in  Cassiopeia  ai-e  in 
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the  form  of  a  TT.  Bat,  farther  still,  it  is  not  to  be  eon- 
Bidored  as  science,  for  an  artist,  that  they  are  stars  at  alL 
What  he  has  to  know  is  that  they  are  luminons  points 
which  twinkle  in  a  certain  manner,  and  are  pale  yellow, 
or  deep  yellow,  and  may  be  quite  deceptively  imitated 
at  a  certain  distance  by  brass-headed  nails.  This  he 
onght  to  know,  and  to  remember  accurately,  and  his  art 
knowledge — ^the  science,  that  is  to  say — of  which  his  art 
is  to  be  the  reflection,  is  the  sum  of  knowledges  of 
this  sort;  his  memory  of  the  look  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
such  and  such  times,  through  such  and  such  clouds ;  his 
memory  of  the  look  of  mountains,— of  the  look  of  sea,— of 
the  look  of  human  faces. 

125.  Perhaps  you  would  not  call  that  ^science'  at  alL  It 
is  no  matter  what  either  you  or  I  call  it  It  is  science  of 
a  certain  order  of  facts.  Two  summers  ago,  looking  from 
Yerona  at  sunset,  I  saw  the  moimtains  beyond  the  Lago 
di  Qarda  of  a  strange  blue,  vivid  and  rich  like  the  bloom 
of  a  damson.  I  never  saw  a  mountain-blue  of  that  par- 
ticular quality  before  or  since.  My  science  as  an  artist 
consists  in  my  knowing  that  sort  of  blue  from  every  other 
sort,  and  in  my  perfect  recollection  that  this  particular 
blue  had  such  and  such  a  green  associated  with  it  in  the 
near  fields.  I  have  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  tlie 
atmospheric  causes  of  the  colour :  that  knowledge  would 
merely  occupy  my  brains  wastefuUy,  and  warp  my  artistic 
attention  and  energy  from  their  point  Or  to  take  » 
simpler  instance  yet :   Turner,  in  his  early  lifp,  was  som^ 
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times  good-satured,  and  wodd  show  people  what  he  waa 
about  He  was  one  daj  making  a  drawing  of  Pljmonth 
barbonr,  with  some  ships  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two, 
Been  against  the  light.  Having  shown  this  drawing  to  a 
naval  officer,  the  naval  officer  observed  with  surprise, 
and  objected  with  very  justifiable  indignation,  that  the 
ships  of  the  line  had  no  port-holes.  ^^Ko,"  said 
Turner,  ''certainly  not  If  you  will  walk  up  to  Mount 
Edgecnmbe,  and  look  at  the  ships  against  the  sunset,  yon 
will  find  you  ftan't  see  the  port-holes."  "  Well,  but,''  said 
the  naval  officer,  still  indignant,  '^you  know  the  port-holes 
are  there.*'  ^'Tes,''  said  Turner,  "I  know  that  well 
enough ;  but  my  business  is  to  draw  what  I  see,  and  not 
what  I  know  is  there.'* 

126.  Kow,  that  is  the  law  of  all  fine  artistic  work  what- 
soever ;  and,  more  than  that,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  perilous 
to  you,  and  undesirable,  that  you  %hovJd  know  what  is 
there.  If,  indeed ,  you  have  so  perfectly  disciplined  yom 
sight  that  it  cannot  be  infiuenced  by  prejudice ; — ^if  you 
are  sure  that  none  of  your  knowledge  of  what  is  there 
will  be  allowed  to  assert  itself ;  and  that  you  can  reflect 
the  ship  as  simply  as  the  sea  beneath  it  does,  though  you 
may  know  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  sailor, — then, 
indeed,  you  may  allow  yourself  the  pleasure,  and  what 
will  sometimes  be  the  safeguard  from  error,  of  learning 
what  ships,  or  stars,  or  mountains,  are  in  reality ;  but  the 
ordinary  powers  of  human  perception  are  almost  certain 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of 
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what  they  draw :  and,  until  jon  are  quite  fearleas  of  yonr 
faithf nlness  to  the  appearances  of  things,  thQ  less  you 
know  of  their  reality  the  better. 

127.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  passive  and  naive  sim- 
plicity that  art  becomes,  not  only  greatest  in  herself,  but 
most  useful  to  science.  If  she  knew  anything  of  what  she 
was  representing,  she  would  exhibit  that  partial  knowl- 
edge with  complacency ;  and  miss  the  points  beside  it| 
and  beyond  it  Two  painters  draw  the  same  mountain ; 
the  one  has  got  unluckily  into  his  head  some  curiosity 
;ibout  glacier  marking ;  and  the  other  has  a  theory  of 
deavage.  The  one  will  scratch  his  mountain  all  over ; 
— ^the  other  split  it  to  pieces ;  and  both  drawings  will  be 
equally  useless  for  the  purposes  of  honest  science. 

128.  Any  of  you  who  chance  to  know  my  books  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  my  saying  these  things;  for,  of  all 
writers  on  art,  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  who  appeals  so 
often  as  I  do  to  physical  science.  But  observe,  I  appeal 
as  a  critic  of  art,  never  as  a  master  of  it  Turner  made 
drawings  of  mountains  and  clouds  which  the  public  said 
were  absurd.  I  said,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  only 
true  drawings  of  mountains  and  clouds  ever  made  yet : 
and  I  proved  this  to  be  so,  as  only  it  could  be  proved,  by 
steady  test  of  physical  science :  but  Turner  had  drawn 
his  mountains  rightly,  long  before  their  structure  was 
known  to  any  geologist  in  Europe ;  and  has  painted  per- 
fectly trut)^  of  anatomy  in  clouds  which  I  challenge  any 
meteorologist  in  Europe  to  explain  at  this  day. 
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129.  And  indeed  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Modem  Paint- 
ers incomplete,  or,  rather,  as  a  mere  sketch  of  intention, 
in  analysis  of  the  forms  of  cloud  and  wave,  because  I  had 
not  scientific  data  enough  to  appeal  to.  Just  reflect  foi 
an  instant  how  absolutely  whatever  has  been  done  in  arl 
to  represent  these  most  familiar,  yet  most  spectral  forme 
of  cloud — ^utterly  inorganic,  yet,  by  spiritual  ordinance, 
in  their  kindness  fair,  and  in  their  anger  frightful, — ^how 
all  that  has  yet  been  done  to  represent  them,  from  the  un- 
dulating bands  of  blue  and  white  which  give  to  heraldry 
its  nebule  bearing,  to  the  finished  and  deceptive  skies  of 
Turner,  has 'been  done  without  one  syllable  of  help  froa. 
the  lips  of  science.* 

130.  The  rain  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Sunday  be- 
fore last,  was  followed,  as  you  will  remember,  by  bright 
days,  of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  was,  in  London,  notable 
for  the  splendour,  towards  the  afternoon,  of  its  white 
cimtiulus  clouds.  There  has  been  so  much  black  east  wind 
lately,  and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  gloom,  besides,  that 
I  find  it  is  actually  some  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a 
noble  cumulus  cloud  under  full  light  I  chanced  to  Ik. 
standing  mider  the  Victoria  Tower  at  Westminster,  when 


*  Rubens'  rainbow,  in  the  Loan  Exhibition  this  year,  was  of  doH  bine, 
darker  than  the  skj,  in  a  scene  lighted  from  the  side  of  the  rainbow. 
Eiibens  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  ignoranoe  of  optics,  but  for  never  hayiug 
90  much  as  looked  at  a  rainbow  oazefuUj :  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
frieoil  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  whose  study  of  rainbow,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Water  Coloor  Society  last  year,  was  unrivalled,  for  vividness  and  truth, 
by  any  I  know,  learned  how  to  paint  it  by  studying  optioi. 
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the  largest  mass  of  them  floated  past,  that  day,  from  the 
north-west ;  and  I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  yet  by 
the  awfulness  of  the  cloud-form,  and  its  nnaccountable- 
ness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  Victoria 
Tower,  seen  against  it,  had  no  magnitude:  it  was  like 
looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp-post.  The  domes  of 
cloud-snow  were  heaped  as  definitely ;  their  broken  flanks 
were  as  grey  and  flrm  as  rocks,  and  the  whole  mountain, 
of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven  which  only  became 
more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove  to  ascend 
it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady  march, 
whose  swiftness  must  in  reality  have  been  that  of  a 
tempest :  yet,  along  all  the  ravines  of  vapour,  precipice 
kept  pace  with  precipice,  and  not  one  thrust  another. 

131.  What  is  it  that  hews  them  out }  Why  is  the  blue 
sky  pure  there, — cloud  solid  here;  and  edged  like  marble: 
and  why  does  the  state  of  the  blue  sky  pass  into  the  state 
of  cloud,  in  that  calm  advance  ! 

It  is  true  that  you  can  more  or  less  imitate  the  forms  of 
cloud  with  explosive  vapour  or  steam ;  but  the  steam 
melti»  instantly,  and  the  explosive  vapour  dissipates  itself. 
The  cloud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  unchanged.  It  is 
not  an  explosion,  but  an  enduring  and  advancing  presence. 
The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  explicable  it  will 
become  to  you. 

132.  That  this  should  yet  be  unexplained  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  air  is,  however,  no  marvel,  since  aspects  of 
t  simpler  kind  are  unexplained  in  the  earth,  which  w« 
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troad,  and  iu  the  water  which  we  drink  and  wash  with. 
Yon  seldom  pass  a  day  without  receiving  some  pleasure 
from  the  cloudings  in  marble ;  can  you  explain  how  the 
stone  was  clouded  !  You  certainly  do  not  pass  a  day  with- 
out washing  your  hands.  Can  you  explain  the  frame  of 
a  soap-bubble? 

133.  I  have  allowed  myself,  by  way  of  showing  at  once 
what  I  wanted  to  come  to,  to  overlook  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  my  subject,  and  I  must  draw  back  a  little. 

For  all  his  own  purposes,  merely  graphic,  we  say,  if  an 
artist's  eye  is  fine  and  faithful,  the  fewer  points  of  science 
he  has  in  his  head,  the  better.  But  for  purposes  more 
than  graphic,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  towards  things  as 
he  should,  and  choose  them  as  we  should,  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  them ;  and  if  he  is  quite  sure  that 
he  can  receive  the  science  of  them  without  letting  himself 
become  uncandid  and  narrow  in  observation,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  a  little  of  the 
alphabet  of  structure, — ^just  as  much  as  may  quicken  and 
certify  his  observation,  without  prejudicing  it  Cau- 
tiously, therefore,  and  receiving  it  as  a  perilous  indul- 
gence, he  may  venture  to  learn,  perhaps,  as  much  astron- 
omy as  may  prevent  his  carelessly  putting  the  new  moon 
wrong  side  upwards ;  and  as  much  botany  as  will  prevent 
him  from  confusing,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  Turner  did, 
too  often,  Scotch  firs  with  stone  pines.  He  may  concede 
80  much  to  geology  as  to  choose,  of  two  equally  pictu- 
resque views,  one  that  illustrates  rather  than  conceals  the 
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Btnicttu*e  of  a  crag:  and  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  his 
life,  a  portrait  painter  might  advantageously  observe  how 
unlike  a  skull  is  to  a  face.  And  for  you,  who  are  to  use 
your  drawing  as  one  element  in  general  education,  it  is 
desirable  that  physical  science  should  assist  in  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  which  a  real  painter  seizes  by  practice  of 
eye. 

134.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  appeal  to  your  masters 
in  science  to  furnish  us,  as  they  have  leisure,  with  some 
simple  and  readable  accounts  of  the  structure  of  things 
which  we  have  to  draw  continually.  Such  scientific  ac- 
counts will  not  usually  much  help  us  to  draw  them,  but 
will  make  the  drawing,  when  done,  fdLt  more  valuable 
tons. 

I  have  told  you,  for  instance,  that  nobody — ^at  least, 
no  painter —can  at  present  explain  the  structure  of  a 
bubble.  To  know  that  structure  will  not  help  you  to 
draw  sea-foam,  but  it  will  make  you  look  at  sea-foam  with 
greater  interest. 

I  am  not  able  now  to  watch  the  course  of  modem  sci- 
ence, and  may  perhaps  be  in  error  in  thinking  that  tho 
frame  of  a  bubble  is  still  unexplained.  But  I  have  not 
yet  met  by  any  chance,  with  an  account  of  the  forces 
which,  under  concussion,  arrange  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
into  a  globular  film ;  though,  from  what  I  know  of  cohe- 
sion, gravity,  and  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  I  can 
make  some  shift  to  guess  at  the  kind  of  action  that  takes 
place  in  forming  a  single  bubble.    But  how  one  bubble 
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abeorbe  another  without  breaking  it;  or  what  exact 
methods  of  tension  prepare  for  the  change  of  form,  and 
establish  it  in  an  instant,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Here,  I  think,  then,  is  one  familiar  matter  which,  up  to 
the  possible  point,  science  might  condescendingly  inter- 
pret for  us.  The  exhaustion  of  the  film  in  preparation  for 
its  change;  the  determination  of  the  smaller  bubble  to 
yield  itself  up  to  the  larger ;  the  instantaneous  flash  into 
the  new  shape,  and  the  swift  adjustment  of  the  rectangu- 
lar lines  of  intersection  in  the  marvellous  vaulting— all 
this  I  want  to  be  explained  to  us,  so  that,  if  we  cannot 
understand  it  altogether,  we  may  at  least  know  exactly 
how  far  we  do,  and  how  far  we  do  not. 

135.  And,  next  to  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  a  bub* 
ble,  I  want  to  see,  in  simple  statement,  those  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  bottle.  Namely,  the  laws  of  its  resistance  to 
fracture,  from  without  and  within,  by  concussion  or  ex- 
plosion; and  the  due  relations  of  form  to  thickness  of 
material ;  so  that,  putting  the  problem  in  a  constant  form, 
we  may  know,  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  material,  how  to 
make  the  strongest  bottle  vnder  given  limitations  as  to 
shape.  For  instance, — you  have  so  much  glass  given 
you :  your  bottle  is  to  hold  two  pints,  to  be  flat-bottomed, 
and  so  narrow  and  long  in  the  neck  that  you  can  grasp  it 
with  your  hand.    What  will  be  its  best  ultimate  form  ? 

136.  Probably,  if  you  thought  it  courteous,  you  would 
laugh  at  me  just  now ;  and,  at  any  rate,  are  thinking  to 
yourselves  that  this  art  problem  at  least  needs  no  scion* 
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tiiic  inyeBtigation,  having  been  practically  Bolved,  long 
ago,  by  the  imperative  hnndan  instinct  for  the  preservation 
of  bottled  stout.  But  you  are  only  feeling  now,  gentle- 
men, and  recognizing  in  one  instance,  what  I  tell  you  of 
all.  Every  scientific  investigation  is,  in  the  same  sense  m 
this  would  be,  useless  to  tlie  trained  master  of  any  art 
To  the  soap-bubble  blower,  and  glass-blower, — ^to  the  pot- 
maker  and  bottle- maker, — ^if  dexterous  craftsmen,  your 
science  is  of  no  account ;  and  the  imp  of  their  art  may  be 
imagined  as  always  looking  triumphantly  and  contempta- 
ously,  out  of  its  successfully-produced  bottle,  on  the  vain 
analysis  of  centrifugal  impulse  and  inflating  breath. 

137.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  confusion  of  instinct 
and  opinion  as  to  beautiful  form,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
these  two  questions  more  accurately  dealt  with.  For 
observe  what  they  branch  into.  The  coloured  segments  of 
globe  out  of  which  form  is  constituted,  are  portions  of 
spherical  vaults  constructed  of  fluent  particles.  You  can- 
not have  the  principles  of  spherical  vaulting  put  in  more 
abstract  terms. 

Then  considering  the  arch#is  the  section  of  a  vault,  the 
greater  nmnber  of  Gothic  arches  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intersections  of  two  spherical  vaults. 

Simple  Gothic  foliation  is  merely  the  triple,  quadruple, 
or  variously  multiple  repetition  of  such  intersection. 

And  the  beauty — (observe  this  carefully) — ^the  beauty 
of  Gothic  arches,  and  of  their  foliation,  always  involves 
reference  to  the  strength  of  their  structure ;  but  only  to 
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their  Btracture  as  selfstutaining ;  not  as  stcrtammff  siiper^ 
incumbent  weight.  In  the  most  literal  of  senses,  ^^the 
earth  hath  babbles  as  the  water  hath ;  and  these  are  of 
them.'* 

138.  What  do  yon  think  made  Michael  Angelo  look 
back  to  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore^  saying,  ^  like 
thee  I  will  not  build  one,  better  than  thee  I  cannot!" 
To  yon  or  to  me  there  is  nothing  in  that  dome  different 
from  hondreds  of  others.  Which  of  yon,  who  have  been 
at  Florence,  can  tell  me  honestly  he  saw  anything  won- 
derful in  it!  But  Michael  Angelo  knew  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  thickness  to  weight  and  curvature  which  ena- 
bled  it  to  stand  as  securely  as  a  mountain  of  adamant, 
though  it  was  only  a  film  of  clay,  as  frail,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  as  a  sea-shelL  Over  the  massy  war  towers  of 
the  city  it  floated ;  fragile,  yet  without  fear.  "  Better  than 
thee  I  cannot" 

139.  Then  think  what  the  investigation  of  the  bottle 
brandies  into,  joined  with  that  of  its  necessary  compan- 
ion, the  cup.  There  is  a  sketch  for  you  of  the  cup  of 
cups,  the  pure  Greek  xavOapo^,  which  is  always  in  the 
hand  of  Dionusos,  as  the  thimderbolt  is  in  that  of  Zeus. 
Learn  but  to  draw  that  thoroughly,  and  you  won't  have 
much  more  to  learn  of  abstract  form ;  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  line  that  limit  this  will  lead  you  into 
all  the  practical  geometry  of  nature ;  the  ellipses  of  her 
sea-bays  in^  perspective ;  the  parabolas  of  her  waterfalls 
and  fountains  in  profile ;  the  catenary  curves  of  their  f all- 
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ing  f estooDB  in  front ;  the  infinite  variety  of  accelerated 
or  retarded  curvatnre  in  every  condition  of  mountain 
debris.  But  do  you  think  mere  science  can  measure  foi 
you  any  of  these  things  ?  That  book  on  the  table  is  one 
of  tlio  four  volumes  of  Sir  William  HAniilton's  Greek 
Vases.  He  has  measured  every  important  vase  vertically 
and  horizontally,  with  precision  altogether  admirable,  and 
•  which  may,  I  hope,  induce  you  to  liave  patience  with  me 
in  the  much  less  complex,  though  even  more  scrupuloufl^ 
measurements  which  I  shall  require  on  my  own  examples. 
Yet  English  potteiy  remains  precisely  where  it  was,  in 
spite  of  all  this  investigation.  Do  you  fancy  a  Greek 
workman  ever  made  a  vase  by  measurement  ?  He  dashed 
it  from  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  it  was  beautiful :  and 
a  Venetian  glass-blower  swept  you  a  curve  of  crystal  from 
the  end  of  his  pipe ;  and  Eeynolds  or  Tintoret  swept  a 
curve  of  colour  from  their  pencils,  as  a  musician  the 
cadence  of  a  note,  unerring,  and  to  be  measured,  if  you 
please,  afterwards,  with  the  exactitude  of  Divine  law. 

140.  But,  if  the  truth  and  beauty  of  art  are  thus  beyond 
attainment  by  help  of  science,  how  much  more  its  inven- 
tion? I  must  defer  what  I  have  cliiefly  to  say  on  this 
head  till  next  lecture ;  but  to-day  I  can  illustrate,  simply, 
the  position  of  invention  with  respect  to  science  in  one 
very  important  group  of  inorganic  forms — those  of 
di-apery. 

141.  If  yon  throw  at  random  over  a  rod,  a  picoe  of 
di-apery  of  any  material  which  will  fall  into  graceful 
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folds,  you  will  get  a  Bories  of  sinuouff  folds  in  catenary 
corves :  and  any  given  disposition  of  these  will  be  nearly 
as  agreeable  as  any  other;  though,  if  you  throw  the  stuff 
on  the  rod  a  thousand  times,  it  will  not  fall  twice  alike. 

142.  But  suppose,  instead  of  a  straight  rod,  you  take  a 
beautiful  nude  statue,  and  throw  the  piece  of  linen  over 
that  Yoii  may  encumber  and  conceal  its  form  altogether ; 
you  may  entirely  conceal  portions  of  the  limbs,  and  show 
others ;  or  you  may  leave  indications,  under  the  thin  veil, 
of  the  contours  which  are  liidden;  but  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  will  wish  the  drapery  taken 
off  again ;  you  will  feel  that  the  folds  are  in  some  sort 
discrepant  and  harmful,  and  eagerly  snatch  them  away. 
However  passive  the  material,  however  softly  accommo- 
dated to  the  limbs,  the  wrinklings  will  always  look  foreign 
to  the  form,  like  the  drip  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fall- 
ing off  it,  and  will  load  themselves  in  the  hollows  uncom- 
fortably. Toil  will  have  to  pull  them  about ;  to  stretch 
them  one  way,  loosen  them  in  another,  and  supply  the 
quantity  of  government  which  a  living  person  would  have 
given  to  the  dress,  before  it  becomes  at  all  pleasing  to 
you. 

143.  Doing  your  best,  you  will  still  not  succeed  to  your 
mind,  provided  you  have,  indeed,  a  mind  worth  pleasing. 
No  adjustment  that  you  can  make,  on  the  quiet  figure, 
will  give  any  approximation  to  the  look  of  drapeiy  which 
has  previously  accommodated  itself  to  the  action  which 
brought  the  figure  into  the  position  in  which  it  stays.    On 
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a  really  living  person,  gracefully  dressed,  and  who  has 
paused  from  graceful  motion,  you  will  get,  again  and 
again,  arrangements  of  fold  which  yon  can  admire :  bnt 
they  will  not  remain  to  be  copied,  the  first  following 
movement  alters  alL  If  yon  had  your  photographic  plate  < 
ready  and  could  photograph — ^I  don't  know  if  it  has  been 
tried — ^girls,  like  waves,  p"  they  move,  you  would  get 
what  was  indeed  lovely;  and  yet,  when  you  compared 
even  snch  results  with  fine  sculpture,  you  would  see  that 
there  was  something  wanting ; — ^that,  in  the  deepest  sense^ 
all  was  yet  wanting. 

144.  Yet  this  is  the  most  that  the  plurality  of  artists 
can  do,  or  think  of  doing.  They  draw  the  nude  figure 
with  careful  anatomy ;  they  put  their  model  or  their  lay 
figure  into  the  I'equired  position ;  they  arrange  draperies 
on  it  to  their  mind,  and  paint  them  from  the  reality.  All 
such  work  is  absolutely  valueless, — worse  than  valueless 
in  the  end  of  it,  blinding  us  to  the  qualities  of  fine  work. 

In  true  design  it  is  in  this  matter  of  drapery  as  in  all 
else.  There  is  not  a  fold  too  much,  and  all  that  are  given 
aid  the  expression,  whether  of  movement  or  character. 
Hero  is  a  bit  of  Greek  sculptm-e,  with  many  folds ;  here 
is  a  bit  of  Christian  sculpture  with  few.  From  the 
many,  not  one  could  be  removed  without  harm,  and  to 
the  few,  not  one  could  be  added.  This  alone  is  art,  and 
no  science  will  ever  enable  you  to  do  this,  but  the  poetic 
and  fabric  instincts  only. 

145.  Nevertheless,   however    far  above  science^   yom 
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work  rnu^t  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  science. 
The  first  thing  yon  have  to  ask  is,  Is  it  scientifically  right! 
That  is  still  nothing,  but  it  is  essential.  In  modem  imita- 
tions of  Gothic  work  the  artists  think  it  religious  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  Heaven  will  ba  propitious  only  to  saints 
whose  stoles  or  petticoats  stand  or  fall  into  inci-edible 
angles. 

All  that  nonsense  I  will  soon  get  well  out  of  your  heads 
by  enabling  you  to  make  accurate  studies  from  real  dra- 
pery, so  that  you  may  be  able  to  detect  in  a  moment 
whether  ..the  folds  in  any  design  are  natural  and  true  to 
the  form,  or  artificial  and  ridiculous. 

146.  But  tliis,  which  is  the  science  of  drapeiy,  will 
never  do  more  than  guard  you  in  your  first  attempts  in 
the  art  of  it  N^y,  when  once  you  have  mastered  the 
elements  of  such  science,  the  most  sickening  of  all  work  to 
you  will  bo  that  in  which  the  draperies  are  all  right, — 
and  nothing  else  is.  In  the  present  state  of  our  schools 
one  of  the  chief  mean  merits  against  which  I  shall  have 
to  warn  you  is  the  imitation  of  what  milliners  admire : 
nay,  in  many  a  piece  of  the  best  art  I  shall  have  to  show 
you  that  the  draperies  are,  to  some  extent,  intcntionallv 
ill-done,  lest  you  should  look  at  them.  Yet,  through  every 
complexity  of  desirableness,  and  counter-peril,  hold  to  the 
constant  and  simple  law  I  have  always  given  you — ^that 
the  best  work  must  be  right  in  the  beginning,  and  lovely 
in  the  end. 

147.  Finally,  observe  that  what  is  true  respecting  these 
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simple  forms  of  drapery  is  true  of  all  other  inorganic 
form.  It  must  become  organic  under  the  artisf  s  hanj  bj 
his  invention.  As  there  must  not  be  a  fold  in  a  vestment 
too  few  or  too  many,  there  must  not,  in  noble  landscape, 
be  a  fold  in  a  mountain,  too  few^  or  too  many.  As  you 
will  never  get  from  real  linen  cloth,  by  copying  it  ever  so 
faithfully,  the  drapery  of  a  noble  statue,  so  you  will  never 
get  from  real  mountains,  copy  them  never  so  faithfully, 
the  forms  of  noble  landscape.  Anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  photographs  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  now  in 
your  print-sellers'  windows,  cannot  be  concey^ed.  For 
geographical  and  geological  purposes  they  are  worth  any- 
thing; for  art  purposes,  worth — a  good  deal  less  than 
zei-o.  You  may  learn  much  from  them,  and  will  misleam 
more.  But  in  Turner's  "Valley  of  Chamouni "  the  moun- 
tains Lave  not  a  fold  too  much,  nor  too  little.  There  are 
no  such  mountains  at  Chamouni :  they  are  the  ghosts  of 
eternal  mountains,  such  as  have  been,  and  shall  be,  for 
evermore. 

148.  So  now  in  sum,  for  I  may  have  confused  you  by 
illustration, — 

I.  You  are,  in  drawing,  to  try  only  to  represent  the 
appearances  of  things,  never  what  you  know  the  things  to 
bo. 


II.  Those  appearances  you  are  to  test  by  the  appliance 
of  the  scientific  laws  relating  to  aspect;  and  to  leam,  by 
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accurato  measurement,  and  the  most  fixed  attention,  to 
represent  with  absolute  fidelity. 

HL  Having  learned  to  represent  actual  appearances 
faithfully,  if  you  have  any  human  faculty  of  your  own, 
visionary  appearances  will  take  place  to  you  which  will 
be  nobler  and  more  true  than  any  actual  or  material 
appearances;  and  the  realization  of  these  is  the  func- 
tion of  every  fine  art,  which  is  founded  absolutely,  there- 
fore, in  truth,  and  consists  absolutely  in  imagination. 
And  once  more  we  may  conclude  with,  but  now  using 
them  in  a  deeper  sense,  the  words  of  our  master — "  The 
best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 

It  is  to  be  our  task,  gentlemen,  to  endeavour  that  thoy 
may  be  at  leas!;  so  much. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 

THB  BELATION  TO  ABT  OF  THIS  80IEN0E8  OF   OBQAmO  FOBM 

Marsh  2nd,  1872. 

149.  I  HAvu  nort  in  order  to  speak  of  the  relation  of 
art  to  science,  in  dealing  with  its  own  principal  subject — 
organic  form,  as  the  expression  of  life.  And,  as  in  my 
former  lecture,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  I  wish  chiefly 
to  enforce  upon  you. 

First, — but  this  I  shall  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon, — 
That  the  true  power  of  art  must  be  founded  on  a  general 
knowledge  of  organic  nature,  not  of  the  human  frame 
only. 

Secondly. — That  in  representing  this  organic  nature, 
quite  as  much  as  in  representing  inanimate  things,  Art 
has  nothing  to  do  with  structures,  causes,  or  absolute 
facts ;  but  only  with  appearances. 

Thirdly. — That  in  representing  these  appearances,  she 
is  more  hindered  than  helped  by  the  knowledge  of  things 
which  do  not  externally  appear ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
^tudy  of  anatomy  generally,  whether  of  plants,  animals, 
or  man,  is  an  impediment  to  graphic  art. 

Fourthly. — That  especially  in  the  treatment  and  con- 
ception of  the  human  form,  the  habit  of  oontemplating 
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its  anatomica.  8b*Qctare  is  not  only  a  hindrance,  but  a 
degradation ;  and  farther  yet,  that  even  the  study  of  the 
« external  form  of  the  human  body,  more  exposed  than  it 
may  be  healthily  and  decently  in  daily  life,  has  been 
essentially  destructive  to  every  school  of  art  in  which  it 
has  been  practised. 

150.  These  four  statements  I  undertake,  in  the  course 
of  our  future  study,  gradually  to  confirm  to  you.  In  a 
single  lecture  I,  of  course,  have  time  to  do  little  more 
than  clearly  state  and  explain  them. 

First,  I  tell  you  that  art  should  take  cognizance  of  all 
living  things,  and  know  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  truest  distinctive  way,  to  describe 
them.  The  Creator  daUy  brings,  before  the  noblest  of 
His  creatures,  eveiy  lower  oreatnre,  that  whatsoever  Man 
calls  it,  may  be  the  name  thereof. 

Secondly. — ^In  representing,  nay,  in  thinking  of,  and 
caring  for,  these  beasts,  man  has  to  think  of  them  essen- 
tially with  their  skins  on  them,  and  with  their  souls  in 
them.  He  is  to  know  how  they  are  spotted,  wrinkled, 
furred,  and  feathered ;  and  what  the  look  of  them  is,  in 
the  eyes ;  and  what  grasp,  or  cling,  or  trot,  or  pat,  in 
their  paws  and  claws.  He  is  to  take  every  sort  of  view 
of  them,  in  fact,  except  one, — ^the  Butcher's  view.  He  is 
never  to  think  of  them  as  bones  and  meat 

Thirdly. — ^In  the  representation  of  their  appearance^ 
the  knowledge  of  bones  and  meat,  of  joint  and  muscle,  it 
more  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 
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Lastly — ^With  regard  to  the  human  form,  such  knowl- 
edge is  a  degradation  as  well  as  a  hindrance ;  and  even 
the  study  of  the  nude  is  injurious,  beyond  the  limits  oi 
honour  and  decency  in  daily  life. 

Those  are  my  four  positions.  I  will  not  detain  you  by 
dwelling  on  the  first  two — that  we  should  know  every 
sort  of  beast,  and  know  it  with  its  skin  on  it,  and  its  soul 
within  it  What  you  feel  to  be  a  paradox — ^perhaps  you 
think  an  incredible  and  insolent  paradox — Ib  my  telling 
you  that  you  will  be  hindered  from  doing  this  by  the 
study  of  anatomy,  I  address  myself,  therefore,  only  to 
the  last  two  points. 

161.  Among  your  standard  engravings,  I  have  put  that 
of  the  picture  by  Titian,  in  the  Strozzi  Palace,  of  a 
little  Strozzi  maiden  feeding  her  dog.  I  am  going  to 
put  in  the  Rudimentary  Series,  where  you  can  always  get 
at  it  (K.  125),  tliis  much  more  delightful,  though  not 
in  all  points  standard,  picture  by  Reynolds,  of  an 
infant  daughter  of  George  the  Third's,  with  her  Skye 
terrier. 

I  have  no  doubt  these  dogs  are  the  authentic  pets,  given 
in  as  true  portraiture  as  then*  mistresses;  and  that  the 
little  Princess  of  Florence  and  Princess  of  England  were 
both  shown  in  the  company  which,  at  that  age,  they  best 
liked; — the  elder  feeding  her  favourite,  and  the  baby 
with  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  hers. 

But  the  custom  of  putting  either  the  dog,  or  some 
Inferior  animal,  to   be    either  in    contrast,    or   modest 
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companionfihipy  with  the  nobleness  of  human  form  and 
thought,  is  a  piece  of  what  may  be  called  mental  com 
parative  anatomy,  which  has  its  beginning  very  far  back 
in  art  indeed.  One  of  quite  the  most  interesting  Greek 
vases  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  of  which  the  painting 
long  went  imder  the  title  of  "Anacreon  and  his  Dog." 
It  is  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  singing  with  lifted  head,  in  the 
action  given  to  Orpheus  and  Philammon  in  their  moments 
of  highest  inspiration  ;  while,  entirely  unaffected  by,  and 
superior  to  the  music,  there  walks  beside  him  a  sharp- 
nosed  and  curly-tailed  dog,  painted  in  what  the  exclusive 
admirers  of  Greek  art  would,  I  suppose,  call  an  ideal 
manner ;  that  is  to  say,  his  tail  is  more  like  a  display  of 
fireworks  than  a  tail ;  but  the  ideal  evidently  founded  on 
the  material  existence  of  a  charming,  though  supercilious 
animal,  not  unlike  the  one  which  is  at  present  the  chief 
solace  of  my  labours  in  Oxford,  Dr.  Acland's  dog  Bustle. 
I  might  go  much  farther  back  than  this;  but  at  all  events, 
horn  the  time  of  the  golden  dog  of  Pandareos,  the  fawn 
of  Diana,  and  the  eagle,  owl  and  peacock  of  the  great 
Greek  gods,  you  find  a  succession  of  animal  types — 
centralized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  course,  by  the  hound 
and  the  falcon— used  in  art  either  to  symbolize,  or 
contrast  with,  dignity  in  human  pereons.  In  modem  por- 
traiture, the  custom  has  become  vulgarized  by  the  anxiety 
of  everybody  who  sends  their  picture,  or  their  children's, 
to  the  Boyal  Academy,  to  have  it  demonstrated  to  the 
public  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pony,  and  a  dog  with  a  whip 
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in  its  mouth,  that  thoj  live,  at  the  proper  seaaon,  in  a 
country  house.  But  by  the  greater  masters  the  thing  ig 
done  always  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  com- 
parative existences  of  living  creatures,  and  of  the  methods 
of  vice  and  virtue  exhibited  by  them.  Albert  Dtirer 
scarcely  ever  draws  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with- 
out putting  into  the  foregroimd  some  idle  cherubs  at  play 
with  rabbits  or  kittens;  and  sometimes  lets  his  love  of 
the  grotesque  get  entirely  the  better  of  him,  as  in  the 
engraving  of  the  Madonna  with  the  monkey.  Yeronese 
disturbs  the  interview  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  with 
Solomon,  by  the  petulance  of  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
Blenheim  spaniel,  whom  Solomon  has  not  treated  with 
sufficient  respect ;  and  when  Veronese  is  introduced  him- 
self, with  all  his  family,  to  the  Madonna,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  his  own  pet  dog  turns  its  back  to  the  Madonna,  and 
walks  out  of  the  room. 

152.  But  among  all  these  symbolic  playfulnesses  of  the 
higher  masters,  there  is  not  one  more  perfect  than  this 
study  by  Eeynolds  of  the  infant  English  Princess  with 
her  wire-haired  terrier.  He  has  put  out  his  whole  strength 
to  show  the  infinite  differences,  yet  the  blessed  harmonies, 
between  the  human  and  the  lower  nature.  First,  having 
a  blue-eyed,*  soft  baby  to  paint,  he  gives  its  full  face,  as 
round  as  may  be,  and  rounds  its  eyes  to  complete  open- 
ness, because  somebody  is  coming  whom  it  does  not  know. 

*  I  have  not  seen  the  piotoie  :  in  the  vigamng  the  tint  of  the  eyee 
would  properly  represent  grej  or  bloei 
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But  it  opens  its  eyes  in  qniet  wonder,  and  is  not  dls* 
turbed,  but  behaves  as  a  princess  should.  Beside  thig 
soft,  serenely-minded  baby,  Eeynolds  has  put  the  roughest 
and  roughest-minded  dog  he  could  think  of.  Instead  of 
the  full  round  eyes,  you  have  only  the  dark  places  in  the 
hair  where  you  know  the  terrier's  eyes  must  be — sharp 
enough,  if  you  could  see  them — and  very  certainly  seeing 
you,  but  not  at  all  wondering  at  you,  like  the  baby's. 
For  the  terrier  has  instantly  made  up  his  mind  about 
you ;  and  above  all,  that  you  have  no  business  there ;  and 
is  growling  and  snarling  in  his  fiercest  manner,  though 
without  moving  from  his  mistress's  side,  or  from  under 
her  arm.  You  have  thus  the  full  contrast  between  the 
grace  and  true  charm  of  the  child,  who  ^^thinketh  no 
evil"  of  you,  and  the  uncharitable  narrowness  of  nature 
in  the  grown-up  dog  of  the  world,  who  thinks  nothing  but 
evil  of  you.  But  the  dog's  virtue  and  faithfulness  ai*e  not 
told  less  clearly;  the  baby  evidently  uses  the  creature 
just  as  much  for  a  pillow  as  a  playmate ; — buries  its  arm 
in  the  rough  hair  of  it  with  a  loving  confidence,  half 
already  converting  itself  to  protection :  and  baby  will  take 
care  of  dog,  and  dog  of  baby,  through  all  chances  of  time 
and  fortune. 

153.  Now  the  exquisiteness  with  which  the  painter  has 
applied  all  his  skill  in  composition,  all  his  dexterity  in 
touch  of  pencil,  and  all  his  experience  of  the  sources  of 
expression,  to  complete  the  rendering  of  his  comparison^ 
cannot,  in  any  of  the  finest  subtleties  of  it,  be  explained ; 
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but  the  first  steps  of  its  science  may  be  easily  traced ;  and 
with  little  pains  jou  may  see  how  a  simple  and  large 
mass  of  white  is  opposed  to  a  mgged  one  of  grey ;  how 
the  child's  face  is  put  in  front  light,  that  no  shadow  may 
detract  from  the  brightness  which  makes  her,  as  in  Arab- 
ian legends,  ^a  princess  like  to  the  full  moon^ — how,  in 
this  halo,  the  lips  and  eyes  are  brought  out  in  deep  and 
rich  colour,  while  scarcely  a  gleam  of  reflection  is  allowed 
to  disturb  the  quietness  of  the  eyes ; — (the  terrier's,  you 
feel,  would  glitter  enough,  if  you  could  see  them,  and 
flash  back  in  shallow  fire;  but  the  princess's  eyes  are 
thinking,  and  do  not  flash;) — how  the  quaint  cap  sur- 
rounds, with  its  not  wholly  painless  formalism,  the  courtly 
and  patient  face,  opposed  to  the  rugged  and  undressed 
wild  one;  and  how  the  easy  grace  of  soft  limb  and 
rounded  neck  are  c^t,  in  repose,  against  the  uneasily 
gathered  up  crouching  of  the  short  legs,  and  petulant 
shrug  of  the  eager  shoulders,  in  the  ignobler  creature. 

154.  Now,  in  his  doing  of  all  this.  Sir  Joshua  was  think- 
ing of,  and  seeing,  whatever  was  best  in  the  creatures, 
within  and  without  Whatever  was  most  perfectly  doggish 
— ^perfectly  childish — in  soul  and  body.  The  absolute  truth 
of  outer  aspect,  and  of  inner  mind,  he  seizes  infallibly ;  but 
there  is  one  part  of  the  creatures  which  he  never,  for  an  in- 
stant, thinks  of,  or  cares  for, — ^theh'  bones.  Do  you  suppose 
that,  from  first  to  last,  in  painting  such  a  picture,  it  would 
ever  enter  Sir  Joshua's  mind  to  think  what  a  dog's  skull 
would  look  like,  beside  a  baby's !    The  quite  essential  f  actB 
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to  him  aro  thoeo  of  which  the  skull  gives  no  information-— 
that  the  baby  has  a  flattish  pink  nose,  and  the  dog  a  boss} 
black  one.  You  might  dissect  all  the  dead  dogs  in  the 
water  supply  of  London  without  finding  out  what,  as  a 
painter,  it  is  here  your  only  business  precisely  to  know, — 
what  sort  of  shininess  there  is  on  the  end  of  a  terrier^s 
nose ;  and  for  the  position  and  action  of  the  creatures,  all 
the  four  doctors  together,  who  set  Bustle's  leg  for  him  the 
other  day,  when  he  jumped  out  a  two-pair-of -stairs  window 
to  bark  at  the  volunteers,  could  not  have  told  Sir  Joshua 
how  to  make  his -crouching  terrier  look  ready  to  snap,  nor 
how  to  throw  the  child's  arm  over  its  neck  in  complete, 
yet  not  languid,  rest. 

155.  Sir  Joshua,  then,  does  not  think  of,  or  care  for, 
anatomy,  in  this  picture ;  but,  if  he  had,  would  it  have 
done  him  harm?  You  may  easily  see  that  the  child's 
limbs  are  not  drawn  with  the  precision  that  Mantegna, 
DUrer,  or  Michael  Angelo  would  have  given  them.  Would 
some  of  their  science  not  have  bettered  the  picture  ? 

I  can  show  you  exactly  the  sort  of  influence  their 
sdence  would  have  had. 

In  your  Rudimentary  Series,  I  have  placed  in  sequence 
two  of  Dttrer's  most  celebrated  plates,  (B.  65,  R,  66,)  the 
coat  of  arms  with  the  skull,  and  the  Madonna  crowned 
by  angels ;  and  that  you  may  see  precisely  what  qualities 
ait$,  and  are  not,  in  this  last,  I  have  enlarged  the  head  by 
photography,  and  placed  it  in  your  Reference  Series 
(117).     You  will  find  the  skull  is  perfectly  understocd, 
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and  exquisitely  engraved,  but  the  face,  imperfectlj  un- 
derstood and  coarsely  engraved.  No  man  who  had 
studied  the  skull  as  carefully  as  Diirer  did,  ever  could 
engrave  a  face  beautifully,  for  the  perception  of  the 
bones  continually  tlirusts  itself  upon  him  in  wrong 
places,  and  in  trying  to  conquer  or  modify  it,  he  distorts 
the  flesh.  Where  the  features  are  marked,  and  full  of 
character,  he  can  quit  himself  of  the  impression ;  but 
in  the  rounded  contour  of  women's  faces  he  is  always 
forced  to  think  of  the  skull ;  and  even  in  his  ordinary 
work  often  draws  more  of  bones  and  hair,  than  face. 

156.  I  cx)uld  easily  give  you  more  definite,  but  very 
disagreeable,  proofs  of  the  evil  of  knowing  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  face  too  intimately :  but  will  rather  give 
you  further  evidence  by  examining  the  skull  and  face  of 
the  creature  who  has  taught  us  so  much  already, — ^the 
eagle. 

Here  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  skull  of  the  golden  eagle. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  you  sometimes  to  make  such 
drawings  roughly,  for  the  sake  of  the  points  of  me- 
chanical arrangement — as  here  in  the  circular  bones  of 
the  eye-socket;  but  don't  suppose  that  drawing  these  a 
million  of  times  over  will  ever  hely  you  in  the  least  to 
draw  an  eagle  itself.  On  the  conti^ary,  it  would  almost  to 
a  certainty  hinder  you  from  noticing  the  essential  point  in 
an  eagle's  head — the  projection  of  the  brow.  All  the 
main  work  of  the  eagle's  eye  is,  as  we  saw,  in  looking 
down.    To  keep  the  sunshine  above  from  teasing  it,  the 
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eye  is  pnt  under  a- triangular  penthonBe,  which  is  pre 
cisely  the  moet  characteristic  thing  in  the  bii^d's  whole 
aBpect  Its  hooked  beak  dc^  not  materially  distingoish 
it  from  a  cockatoo,  but  its  hooded  eye  does.  But  that 
projection  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  skull;  and,  so 
little  does  the  anatomist  care  about  it,  that  you  may 
hunt  through  the  best  modem  works  on  ornithology ; 
and  you  will  find  eagles  drawn  with  all  manner  of  dis- 
sections of  skulls,  daws,  clavicles,  sternums,  and  gizzards; 
but  you  won't  find  so  much  as  one  poor  falcon  drawn 
with  a  falcon's  eye. 

157.  But  there  is  another  quite  essential  point  in  an 
eagle's  head,  in  comprehending  which,  again,  the  skull 
will  not  help  us.  The  skull  in  the  human  creature  fails 
in  three  essential  points.  It  is  eyeless,  noseless,  and  lip- 
less.  It  fails  only  in  an  eagle  in  the  two  points  of  eye 
and  lip ;  for  an  eagle  has  no  nose  worth  mentioning ;  his 
beak  is  only  a  prolongation  of  his  jaws.  But  he  has  lips 
very  much  worth  mentioning,  and  of  which  his  skull  gives 
no  account  One  misses  them  much  from  a  human  skull : 
— ^^  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not 
how  oft," — ^but  from  an  eagle's  you  miss  them  more,  for 
he  is  distinct  from  other  birds  in  having  with  his  own 
eagle's  eye,  a  dog's  lips,  or  very  nearly  such ;  an  entirely 
fleshy  and  ringent  mouth,  bluish  pink,  with  a  perpetual 
grin  upon  it 

So  that  if  you  look,  not  at  his  skull,  but  at  him,  atten- 
tively enough,  you  will  precisely  get  .£schylus's  notion  of 
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him,  essential  in  the  Greek  mind — impfo^  kwdv  SatfMiP^ 
aUro^ — and  then,  if  yon  want  to  see  the  nse  of  his  beak 
or  bill,  as  distinguished  from  a  dog's  teeth,  take  a  drawing 
from  the  falconry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  yon  will  see 
how  a  piece  of  flesh  becomes  a  rag  to  him,  a  thing  to  tear 
up, — huLpra^riaei  adfiaTo^  fi^a  pdxo^.  There  you  have  it 
precisely,  in  a  falcon  I  got  out  of  Mr.  Coxe's  favourite 
fourteenth  century  missal. 

Now  look  through  your  natural  history  books  from  end 
to  end ; .  see  if  you  can  find  one  drawing,  with  all  their 
anatomy,  which  shows  you  either  the  eagle's  eye,  his  lips, 
or  this  essential  use  of  his  beak,  so  as  to  enable  you 
thoix)ughly  to  understand  those  two  lines  of  jEschylus: 
then,  look  at  this  Greek  eagle  on  a  coin  of  EUs,  K.  50, 
and  this  Pisan  one,  in  marble,  Edu.  131,  and  you  will  not 
doubt  any  more  that  it  is  better  to  look  at  the  living 
birds,  than  to  cut  them  to  pieces. 

158.  Anatomy,  then, — I  will  assume  that  you  grant,  for 
the  moment,  as  I  will  assuredly  prove  to  you  eventually, 
— will  not  help  us  to  draw  the  true  appearances  of  things. 
But  may  it  not  add  to  our  intelligent  conception  of  their 
natiire  t 

So  far  f mm  doing  this,  the  anatomical  study  which  has, 
to  our  much  degradation  and  misfortune,  usurped  the 
place,  and  taken  the  name,  at  once  of  art  and  of  natural 
history,  has  produced  the  most  singularly  mischievous 
effect  on  the  faculty  of  delineation  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  animals.    In  all  recent  books  on  natural 
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history,  yen  will  find  the  ridiculous  and  ugly  creatures 
done  well,  the  noble  and  beautiful  creatures  done,  I  do 
not  say  merely  ill,  but  in  no  wise.  You  will  find  the 
law  hold  universally  that  apes,  pigs,  rats,  weasels,  foxes, 
and  the  like, — but  especially  apes, — are  drawn  admira- 
bly ;  but  not  a  stag,  not  a  lamb,  not  a  horse,  not  a  lion ; — 
the  nobler  the  creature,  the  more  stupidly  it  is  always 
drawn,  not  from  feebleness  of  art  power,  but  a  far  dead- 
lier fault  than  that — a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
noble  qualities  of  any  creature,  and  a  loathsome  delight 
in  their  disgusting  qualities.  And  this  law  is  so 
thoroughly  carried  out  that  the  great  French  historian  of 
the  mammalia,  St.  Hilaire,  chooses,  as  his  single  example 
of  the  highest  of  the  race,  the  most  nearly  bestial  type  he 
can  find,  human,  in  the  world.  Let  no  girl  ever  look  at 
the  book,  nor  any  youth  who  is  willing  to  take  my  word; 
let  those  who  doubt  me,  look  at  the  example  he  has  given 
of  womankind. 

159.  But  admit  that  this  is  only  French  anatomy,  or  ill- 
studied  anatomy,  and  that,  rightly  studied,  as  Dr.  Acland, 
for  instance,  would  teach  it  us,  it  might  do  us  some  kind 
of  good. 

I  must  reserve  for  my  lectures  on  the  school  of  Flor- 
ence any  analysis  of  the  effect  of  anatomical  study  on 
European  art  and  character ;  you  will  find  some  notice 
of  it  in  my  lecture  on  Michael  Angelo ;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  analysis,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  withdraw  the 
statement  made  in  the  Stones  of  Venice^  tbat  anatomical 
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science  was  helpful  to  gi*eat  men,  tliongh  harmfol  to  meaa 
ones.  I  am  now  certain  that  the  greater  the  intellect,  the 
more  fatal  are  the  forms  of  degradation  to  which  it  be- 
comes liable  in  the  course  of  anatomical  stadj :  and  that 
to  Michael  Angelo,  of  all  men,  the  mischief  was  greatest, 
in  destroying  his  religious  passion  and  imagination,  and 
leading  him  to  make  every  spiritual  conception  subordi- 
nate to  the  display  of  his  knowledge  of  the  body.  To-day, 
however,  I  only  wish  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  withdraw- 
ing anatomy  from  your  course  of  study  in  these  schools. 

160.  I  do  so,  first,  simply  with  reference  to  our  time, 
convenience,  and  systematic  method.  It  has  become  a 
habit  with  drawing-masters  to  confuse  this  particular 
science  of  anatomy  with  their  own  art  of  drawing,  though 
they  confuse  no  other  science  with  that  art  Admit  that, 
in  order  to  draw  a  tree,  you  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
botany:  Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you  botany  here! 
Whatever  I  want  you  to  know  of  it  I  shall  send  you  to 
your  Professor  of  Botany,  and  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  to 
learn.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
lines  of  timber  in  a  bough,  but  nothing  more. 

So  again,  admit  that,  to  draw  a  stone,  you  need  a 
knowledge  of  geology.  I  have  told  you  that  you  do  not, 
but  admit  it  Do  you  expect  me  to  teach  you,  here,  the 
relations  between  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron ;  or  between 
tlie  Silurian  and  Permian  systems!  If  you  care  about 
them,  go  to  Professor  Phillips,  and  come  back  to  mfl 
wlien  you  know  them. 
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And,  in  like  manner,  admit  that,  to  draw  a  man,  yon 
want  the  knowledge  of  his  bones: — ^yon  do  not;  bnt 
admit  that  yoa  do.  Why  should  you  expect  me,  here,  tc 
teach  yon  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences  t  If  you 
want  to  know  it,  go  to  an  hospital,  and  cat  dead  bodies  to 
pieces  till  you  are  satisfied ;  then  oome  to  me,  and  I'll 
make  a  shift  to  teach  you  to  draw,  even  then — ^though 
your  eyes  and  memory  will  be  full  of  horrible  things 
which  Heaven  never  meant  you  so  much  as  a  glance  at 
Bat  don't  expect  me  to  help  you  in  that  ghastly  work;  any 
more  than  among  the  furnaces  and  retorts  in  Professor 
Maskelyne's  laboratory. 

161.  Let  us  take  one  more  step  in  the  logical  sequence. 
You  do  not,  I  have  told  you,  need  either  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  or  anatomy,  to  enable  you  to  understand  art,  or 
produce  it  But  there  is  one  science  which  you  mtMt  be 
acquainted  with.  You  must  very  intensely  and  thorough- 
ly know — ^how  to  behave.  You  cannot  so  much  as  feel 
the  difference  between  two  casts  of  drapery,  between 
two  tendencies  of  line, — how  much  less  between  dignity 
and  baseness  of  gesture, — but  by  your  own  dignity  of 
chai'acter.  But,  though  this  is  an  essential  science,  and 
although  I  cannot  teach  you  to  lay  one  line  beside  another 
rightly,  unless  you  have  this  science,  you  don't  expect  me 
in  these  schools  to  teach  you  how  to  behave,  if  you  hap- 
pen  not  to  laiow  it  before  I 

162.  Well,  here  is  one  reason,  and  a  sufficiently  logical 
one,  as,,  yoa  will  find  it  on  consideration,  for  the  exclusion 
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of  anatomical  study  from  aXL  drawing  schools.  But  tliere 
is  a  more  cogent  reason  than  this  for  its  exclnsion,  especi- 
ally from  elementary  drawing-schools.  It  may  be  some- 
times desirable  that  a  student  should  see,  as  I  said,  how 
very  unlike  a  face  a  skull  is ;  and  at  a  leism*e  moment  he 
may,  without  much  harm,  observe  the  equivocation  between 
knees  and  ankles  by  which  it  is  contrived  that  his  legs, 
if  properly  made  at  the  joints,  will  only  bend  backwards, 
but  a  crane's  forwards.  But  that  a  young  boy,  or  girl, 
brought  up  fresh  to  the  schools  of  art  from  the  country, 
should  be  set  to  stare,  against  every  particle  of  wholesome 
grain  in  their  natures,  at  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  to  draw 
them  with  dismal  application,  until  they  imagine  they 
like  them,  makes  the  whole  youthful  temper  rotten  with 
affectation,  and  sickly  with  strained  and  ambitious  fancy. 
It  is  still  worse  for  young  persons  to  be  compelled  to  en- 
dure the  horror  of  the  dissecting-room,  or  to  be  made 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  actual  bodily  form,  in  a 
climate  where  the  restraints  of  dress  must  forever  prevent 
the  body  from  being  perfect  in  contour,  or  regarded  with 
entirely  simple  feeling. 

163.  I  have  now,  perhaps  too  often  for  your  patience, 
told  you  that  you  must  always  draw  for  the  sake  of  your 
iKibject — never  for  the  sake  of  your  picture.  What  you 
wish  to  see  in  reality,  that  you  should  make  an  effort  to 
show,  in  pictures  and  statues ;  what  you  do  not  wisli  to 
see  in  reality,  you  should  not  try  to  draw. 

Bat  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  verv  general  impression  od 
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die  mind  of  persons  interested  in  the  arts,  that  l>ecatise 
nations  living  in  cold  climates  are  necessarily  unfamiliar 
with  the  sight  of  the  naked  body,  therefore,  art  should 
take  it  upon  herself  to  show  it  them ;  and  that  they  will 
be  elevated  in  thought,  and  made  more  simple  and  grave 
in  temper,  by  seeing,  at  least  in  colour  and  marble,  what 
the  people  of  the  south  saw  in  its  verity. 

164.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  at 
present  into  discussion  of  the  various  effects,  on  the 
morality  of  nations,  of  more  or  less  frank  showing  of  the 
nude  form.  There  is  no  question  that  if  shown  at  all,  it 
should  be  shown  fearlessly,  and  seen  constantly  ;  but  I  do 
not  care,  at  present,  to  debate  the  question :  neither  will  1 
delay  you  by  any  expression  of  my  reasons  for  the  rule  T 
am  about  to  give.  Trust  me,  I  have  many ; — and  I  can 
assert  to  you  as  a  positive  and  perpetual  law,  that  so  much 
of  the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be 
sliown  with  modesty,  and  seen  with  reverence  and  delight, 
— so  much,  and  no  more,  ought  to  be  shown  by  the 
national  arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture.  What, 
more  than  this,  either  art  exhibits,  will,  assuredly,  pervert 
taste,  and,  in  all  probability,  morals. 

166.  It  will,  assuredly,  pervert  taste,  in  this  essential 
point,  that  the  polite  ranks  of  the  nation  will  come  to 
think  the  living  creature  and  its  dress  exempt  from  the 
highest  laws  of  taste ;  and  that  while  a  man  or  woman 
must,  indeed,  be  seen  dressed  or  undressed  with  dignity, 
in  marble,  they  may  be  dressed  or  undressed,  if  not  with 
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indignity,  at  least,  with  less  than  dignity,  in  the  ball-TOom^ 
and  the  street.  Xow  the  law  of  all  living  art  is  that  tlie 
living  man  and  woman  must  be  more  beautiful  than  their 
pictures,  and  their  pictures  as  decorous  as  the  living  man 
or  woman ;  and  that  real  dress,  and  gesture,  and  be- 
haviour, should  be  more  graceful  than  any  marble  or 
colour  can  effect  similitude  of. 

166.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  different  dress  in  art  and  reality, 
of  which  that  of  art  is  to  be  the  ideal  one,  perverts  taste 
in  dress ;  and  the  study  of  the  nude  which  is  rarely  seen, 
as  miich  perverts  taste  in  art^ 

Of  all  pieces  of  art  that  I  know,  skilful  in  execution, 
and  not  criminal  in  intention; — without  any  exception, 
quite  the  most  vulgar,  an  1  in  the  solemn  sense  of  the  word, 
most  abominable,  are  the  life  studies  which  are  said  to  be 
the  best  made  in  modem  times, — those  of  Mulready,  ex- 
hibited as  models  in  the  Kensmgton  Museum. 

167.  How  far  the  study  of  the  seldom-seen  nude  leads 
to  perversion  of  morals,  I  will  not,  to-day,  inquire ;  but 
I  beg  you  to  observe  that  even  among  the  people  where  it 
was  most  frank  and  pure,  it  unquestionably  led  to  evil  far 
greater  than  any  good  which  demonstrably  can  be  traced 
to  it.  Scarcely  any  of  the  moral  power  of  Greece  de- 
pended on  her  admiration  of  beauty,  or  strength  in  the 
body.  The  power  of  Greece  depended  on  practice  in 
military  exercise,  involving  severe  and  continual  ascetic 
discipline  of  the  senses;  on  a  perfect  code  of  military 
heroism  and  patriotic  honour;  on  the  deore  to  live  by  tli« 
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laws  of  an  admittedly  divine  lustice;  and  on  the  vivid 
conception  of  the  presence  of  spiritnal  beings.  The  mere 
admiration  of  physical  beauty  in  the  body,  and  the  arts 
which  sought  its  expression,  not  only  conduced  greatly  to 
the  fall  of  Greece,  but  were  the  cause  of  errors  and  crimes 
in  her  greatest  time,  which  must  for  ever  sadden  our  happi- 
est thoughts  of  her,  and  have  rendered  her  example  almost 
useless  to  the  future. 

168.  I  have  named  four  causes  of  her  power:  discipline 
of  senses ;  romantic  ideal  of  heroic  honour ;  respect  for 
justice ;  and  belief  in  God.  There  was  a  fifth — the  most 
precious  of  all — ^the  belief  in  the  purity  and  force  of  life 
in  man ;  and  that  true  reverence  for  domestic  affection, 
which,  in  the  strangest  way,  being  the  essential  strength 
of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  has  yet  been  lost  sight  of 
as  the  chief  element  of  Greek  virtue,  though  the  Iliad 
itself  is  nothing  but  the  story  of  the  punishment  of  the 
rape  of  Helen ;  and  though  every  Greek  heix>  called  him- 
self chiefly  by  his  parental  name, — ^Tydides,  rather  than 
Diomed ; — Pelides,  rather  than  Achilles. 

Among  the  new  knowledges  which  the  modem  sirens 
tempt  you  to  pursue,  the  basest  and  darkest  is  the  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  origin  of  life,  otherwise  than  in  Love, 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  give  you  a  piece  of  theology 
to-day:  it  is  a  science  much  closer  to  your  art  than 
aTiatomy. 

169.  All  of  yon  who  have  ever  read  your  Gospels  care- 
fnlly  must  have  wondered,  sometimes,  what  could  be  the 
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meaning  of  those  words, — ^'  If  any  speak  against  the  Bon 
of  Man  it  shall  be  forgiven ;  bat  if  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven^  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
next." 

The  passage  may  have  many  meanings  which  I  do  not 
know ;  bat  one  meaning  I  know  positively,  and  I  tell  yon 
so  jnst  as  frankly  as  I  wonld  that  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
a  verse  in  Homer. 

Those  of  you  who  still  go  to  chapel  say  every  day  yonr 
creed ;  and,  I  suppose,  too  often,  less  and  less  every  day 
believing  it  Now,  you  may  cease  to  believe  two  articles 
of  it,  and, — ^admitting  Christianity  to  be  true, — still  be  for- 
given. But  I  can  tell  you — ^you  must  not  cease  to  believe 
the  third  I 

You  begin  by  saying  that  you  believe  in  an  Almighty 
Father.  Well,  you  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that 
Fatherhood,  and  yet  be  forgiven. 

Ton  go  on  to  say  that  you  believe  in  a  Saviour  Son. 
Yon  may  entirely  lose  the  sense  of  that  Sonship,  and  yet 
be  forgiven. 

But  the  third  article— disbelieve  if  you  dare  I 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life:' 

Disbelieve  that  I  and  your  own  being  is  degraded  into 
the  state  of  dust  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  the  elements  of 
dissolution  liave  entered  your  very  heart  and  soul. 

All  Nature,  with  one  voice — ^with  one  glory,  is  sot  to 
teach  you  reverence  for  the  life  communicated  to  yoa 
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from  tlie  Father  of  Spirits.  The  song  of  birds,  and  their 
plumage ;  the  scent  of  flowers,  their  colour,  their  very  ex- 
istence, are  iu  direct  connection  with  the  mystery  of  that 
communicated  life :  and  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  arts 
of  men,  ai*e  measured  by,  and  founded  upon,  their  rever- 
ence for  the  passion,  and  their  guardianship  of  the  purity, 
of  Love. 

170.  Gtentlemen, — ^the  word  by  which  I  at  this  moment 
address  you — by  which  it  is  the  first  of  all  your  duties 
through  life,  to  permit  all  men  to  address  you  with  truth — 
that  epithet  of  ^  gentle,'  as  you  well  know,  indicates  the 
intense  respect  for  race  and  fatherhood, — ^for  family  dig- 
nity and  chastity, — ^which  was  visibly  the  strength  of 
Borne,  as  it  had  been,  more  disguisedly,  the  strength  of 
Greece.  But  have  you  enough  noticed  that  your  Saxon 
word  '  kindness'  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ^  kin,'  and 
to  the  Chaucerian  *  kinde,'  that  *  gentle '  has  to  *  gentilis '  i 

Think  out  that  matter  a  little,  and  you  will  find  that — 
much  as  it  looks  like  it — ^neither  chemistry,  nor  anatomy, 
nor  republicanism,  are  going  to  have  it  all  their  own  way 
— in  the  making  of  either  beasts,  or  gentlemen.  They 
look  sometimes,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  got  as  far  as  two  of 
the  Mosaic  plagues,  and  manufactured  frogs  in  the  ditches, 
and  lice  on  the  land ;  but  their  highest  boasters  will  not 
claim,  yet,  so  much  even  as  that  poor  victory. 

171.  My  friends,  let  me  very  strongly  recommend  you 
to  give  up  that  hope  of  finding  the  principle  of  life  in 
dead  bodies ;  but  to  take  all  pains  to  keep  the  life  pure  and 
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holy  in  the  liying  bodies  yon  have  got ;  and,  farther,  not  to 
seek  yonr  national  amnsement  in  the  destruction  of  animals, 
nor  your  national  safety  in  the  destruction  of  men ;  but  to 
look  for  all  your  joy  to  kindness,  and  for  all  your  strength 
to  domestic  faith,  and  law  of  ancestral  honour.  Perhaps 
yon  will  not  now  any  more  think  it  strange  that  in  begin- 
ning your  natural  history  studies  in  this  place,  I  mean  to 
teach  you  heraldry,  but  not  anatomy.  For,  as  you  leam 
to  read  the  shields,  and  remember  the  stories,  of  the  great 
houses  of  England,  and  find  how  all  the  arts  that  glorified 
them  were  founded  on  the  passions  that  inspired,  you  will 
leam  assuredly,  that  the  utmost  secret  of  national  power 
is  in  living  with  honour,  and  the  utmost  secrets  of  human 
art  are  in  gentleness  and  truth. 
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LEOTTJEE  IX. 

THB  BTOBT  OF  THE  HALCYON* 
Mareh  7th,  1873. 

172.  I  iniST  to-daj  briefly  recapitulate  the  purport  of  the 
preceding  lectures,  as  we  are  about  now  to  enter  on  a  new 
branch  of  our  subject. 

I  stated,  in  the  first  two,  that  the  wisdom  of  ai-t 
and  the  wisdom  of  science  consisted  in  their  being 
each  devoted  unselfishly  to  the  service  of  men:  in 
the  tliird,  that  art  was  only  the  shadow  of  our  knowl 
edge  of  facts;  and  that  the  reality  was  always  to  be 
acknowledged  as  more  beautiful  than  the  shadow.  In  the 
fourth  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  wise  mod- 
esty of  art  and  science  lay  in  attaching  due  value  to  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  other  people,  when  greater  than 
our  own ;  and  in  the  fif  th^  that  the  wise  self-sufiiciency 
of  art  and  science  lay  in  a  proper  enjoyment  of  our  own 
knowledge  and  power,  after  it  was  thus  modestly  es- 
teemed. The  sixth  lecture  stated  that  sight  was  %  dis- 
tinctly spiritual  power,  and  that  its  kindness  or  tenderness 
was  proportioned  to  its  clearness.  Lastly,'  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  lectures,  I  asserted  that  this  spiritual  sight, 
concerned  with  external  aspects  of  things,  was  the  source 
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of  all  necessary  knowledge  in  art ;  and  that  the  artist  has 
no  concern  with  invisible  structures,  organic  or  inor- 
ganic. 

173.  No  concern  with  invisible  structures.  But  much 
with  invisible  things;  with  passion,  and  with  historical 
association.  And  in  these  two  closing  lectures,  I  hope 
partly  to  justify  myself  for  pressing  on  your  attention  some 
matters  as  little  hitherto  thought  of  in  drawing«chools, 
as  the  exact  sciences  have  been  highly,  and,  I  believe, 
unjustly,  esteemed; — ^mythology,  namely,  and  heraldry. 

I  can  but  in  part  justify  myself  now.  Your  experience 
of  the  interest  which  may  be  found  in  these  two  despised 
sciences  will  be  my  best  justification.  But  to-day  (as  we 
are  about  to  begin  our  exercises  in  bird-drawing)  I  think 
it  may  interest  you  to  review  some  of  the  fables  connected 
with  tLe  natural  history  of  a  single  bird,  and  to  consider 
what  effect  the  knowledge  of  such  tradition  is  likely  to 
have  on  our  mode  of  regarding  the  animated  creation  in 
general. 

174.  Let  us  first  take  an  instance  of  the  feeling  towards 
birds  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  English 
temper  at  this  day,  in  its  entire  freedom  from  super- 
stition. 

Ton  will  find  in  your  Rudimentary  Series  (225),  Mr. 
Gould's  plate  of  the  lesser  Egret, — ^the  most  beautiful,  1 
suppose,  of  all  birds  tliat  visit,  or,  at  least,  once  visited, 
our  English  shores.  Perfectly  delicate  in  form,  snow- 
white  in  plumage,  the  feathers  like  frost-work  of  dead 
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eilver,  exquisitely  slender,  separating  in  the  wind  like  the 
streams  of  a  foontain,  the  oreatare  looks  a  living  cloud 
rather  than  a  bird 

It  may  be  seen  often  enough  in  South  France  and  Italy. 
The  last  (or  last  but  onel)  known  of  in  England  came 
thirty  years  ago.  and  this  was  its  reception,  as  related  by 
the  present  happy  possessor  of  its  feathers  and  bones : — 

^  The  little  Egret  in  my  possession  is  a  most  beautif  al 
specimen;  it  was  killed  by  a  labourer  with  a  stick,  in 
Ake  Carr,  near  Beverly,  about  1840,  and  was  brought  tc 
me,  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  covered  with  black 
wet  mud  and  blood,  in  which  state  it  was  sent  to  Mr* 
Heed,  of  Doncaster,  and  restored  by  him  in  a  most  mar- 
vellous manner." 

175.  Now,  you  will  feel  at  once  that,  while  the  peasant 
was  beating  this  bird  into  a  piece  of  bloody  flesh  with 
his  stick,  he  could  not,  in  any  true  sense,  see  the  bird ; 
that  he  had  no  pleasure  either  in  the  sight  of  that,  or  of 
anything  near  it. 

You  feel  that  he  would  become  capable  of  seeing  it  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  desire  not  to  kill  it ;  but  to  watch 
it  in  its  life. 

Well,  that  is  a  quite  general  law :  in  the  degree  in 
which  you  delight  in  the  life  of  any  creature,  you  can  see 
it;  no  otherwise. 

And  you  would  feel,  would  you  not,  that  if  you  coidd 
enable  the  peasant  rightly  to  see  the  bird,  you  had  in 
great  part  educated  him  I 
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176.  Yoa  woald  certainly  have  gone,  at  least,  the  third 
of  the  way  towards  educating  him.  Then  the  next  thing 
to  be  contrived  would  be  that  he  should  be  able  to  see 
a  man  rightly,  as  well  as  a  bird ;  to  understand  and 
love  what  was  good  in  a  man,  so  that,  supposing  his 
master  was  a  good  man,  the  sight  of  his  master  should 
be  a  joy  to  him.  You  would  say  that  he  was  therein 
better  educated  than  if  he  wanted  to  put  a  gun  through  a 
hedge  and  shoot  his  master. 

Then  the  last  part  of  education  will  be— whatever  is 
meant  by  that  beatitude  of  the  pure  in  heart — seeing  God 
rightly,  of  which  I  shall  not  speak  to-day. 

177.  And  in  all  these  phases  of  education,  the  main 
point,  you  observe,  is  that  it  ahovld  be  a  beatitude :  and 
that  a  man  should  learn  ";^a//}€«;  opOto^i^  and  this  re- 
joicing is  above  all  things  to  be  in  actual  sight;  yon 
have  the  truth  exactly  in  the  saying  of  Dante  when  he  is 
brought  before  Beatrice,  in  heaven,  that  his  eyes  ^^  satisfied 
themselves  for  their  ten  years'  thiret'* 

This,  then,  I  repeat,  is  the  sum  of  education.  All 
literature,  art,  and  science  are  vain,  and  worse,  if  they  do 
not  enable  you  to  be  glad ;  and  glad  justly. 

And  I  feel  it  distinctly  my  duty,  though  with  solemn 
ind  true  deference  to  the  masters  of  education  in  this 
university,  to  say  that  I  believe  our  modem  methods 
of  teaching,  and  especially  the  institution  of  severe  and 
frequent  examination,  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  this 
great  end ;  and  that  the  result  of  competitive  labour  in 
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yoath  18  infallibly  to  make  men  know  all  tbey  leani 
wrongly,  and  hate  the  habit  of  learninj^;  80  that  in- 
stead of  coming  to  Oxford  to  rejoice  in  their  work,  men 
look  forward  to  the  years  they  are  to  pass  under  her 
teaching  as  a  deadly  agony,  from  which  they  arc  fain 
to  escape,  and  sometimes  for  their  life,  mxist  escape,  into 
any  method  of  sanitary  frivolity. 

178.  I  go  back  to  my  peasant  and  his  egret  You  all 
think  with  some  horror  of  this  man,  beating  the  bird  to 
death,  as  a  brutal  person.  He  is  so ;  but  how  far  are  we 
English  gentlemen,  as  a  body,  raised  above  himi  We 
are  more  delicately  nurtured,  and  shrink  from  the 
notion  of  bruising  the  creature  and  spoiling  its  feathers. 
That  is  so  far  right,  and  well.  But  in  all  probability 
tliis  countryman,  rude  and  cruel  though  he  might  be, 
had  some  other  object  in  the  rest  of  his  day  than -the 
killing  of  birds.  And  very  earnestly  I  ask  you,  have 
English  gentlemen,  as  a  class,  any  other  real  object  in 
their  whole  existence  than  killing  birds  ?  If  they  discern 
a  duty,  they  will  indeed  do  it  to  the  death ;  but  have  the 
English  aristocracy  at  this  moment  any  clear  notion  of 
their  duty  i  I  believe  solemnly,  and  without  jest,  their 
idea  of  their  caste  is  that  its  life  should  be,  distinctively 
from  inferior  human  lives,  spent  in  shooting. 

And  that  is  not  an  idea  of  caste  with  which  England, 
%t  tliis  epoch,  can  any  longer  be  governed. 

179.  I  have  no  time  to-day  to  push  my  argument 
farther ;  bat  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  induce  you 
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to  bear  with  me  in  the  statement  of  mj  main  theorem— 
that  reading  and  writing  are  in  no  sense  edacation,  unless 
they  contribute  to  this  end  of  making  us  feel  kindl; 
towards  all  creatures;  but  that  drawing,  and  especiallj 
physiologic  drawing,  is  vital  education  of  a  most  precious 
kind.  Farther,  that  more  good  would  be  done  by  any 
English  nobleman  who  would  keep  his  estate  lovely  in  its 
native  wildness ;  and  let  every  animal  live  upon  it  in 
peace  that  chose  to  come  there,  than  will  be  done,  as 
matters  are  going  now,  by  the  talk  of  all  the  Lords  in 
Parliament,  as  long  as  we  live  to  listen  to  them ;  and,  I  will 
even  venture  to  tell  you  my  hope,  though  I  shall  be  dead 
long  before  its  possible  fulfilment,  that  one  day  the 
English  people  will,  indeed,  so  far  recognize  what 
education  means  as  to  surround  this  university  with  the 
loveliest  park  in  England,  twenty  miles  square ;  that  they 
will  forbid,  in  that  environment,  every  unclean,  me- 
chanical, and  vulgar  trade  and  manufacture,  as  any  man 
would  forbid  them  in  his  own  garden ; — that  they  will 
abolish  every  base  and  ugly  building,  and  nest  of  vioe 
and  misery,  as  they  would  cast  out  a  devil ; — ^that  the 
streams  of  the  Isis  and  Cherwell  will  be  kept  pure  and 
quiet  among  their  fields  and  trees ;  and  that,  within  this 
park,  every  English  wild  fiower  that  can  bloom  in 
lowland  will  be  suffered  to  grow  in  luxuriance,  and  every 
living  creature  that  haunts  wood  and  stream  know  that  U 
has  happy  refuge. 
And  now  to  our  immediate  work. 
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180.  Tho  natural  history  of  anything,  or  of  any 
creature,  divides  itself  properly  into  three  branches. 

Wo  have  first  to  collect  and  examine  the  traditions 
respecting  the  thing,  so  that  we  may  know  what  the  effect 
of  its  existence  has  hitherto  been  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  may  have  at  our  command  what  data  exist  to  help  us 
in  our  own  inquiries  about  it,  or  to  guide  us  in  our  own 
thoughts  of  it. 

We  have  secondly  to  examine  and  describe  the  thiiig, 
or  creature,  in  its  actual  state,  with  utmost  attainable  ve- 
racity of  observation. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  examine  under  what  laws  of  chemis* 
try  and  physic  the  matters  of  which  the  thing  is  made 
has  been  collected  and  constructed. 

Thus  we  have  firat  to  know  the  poetry  of  it — i. «.,  what 
it  has  been  to  man,  or  what  man  has  made  of  it. 

Secondly,  the  actual  facts  of  its  existence. 

Thirdly,  the  physical  causes  of  these  facts,  if  we  can 
discover  them. 

181.  Kow,  it  is  customaiy,  and  may  be  generally  advis- 
able, to  confine  the  term  ^  natural  history '  to  the  last  two 
branches  of  knowledge  only.  I  do  not  care  what  we  call 
the  first  branch ;  but,  in  the  accounts  of  animals  that  I 
prepare  for  ray  schools  at  Oxford,  the  main  point  with  mo 
will  be  the  mythology  of  them ;  the  second,  their  actual 
state  and  aspect,  (second,  this,  because  almost  alwayg 
hitherto  only  half  known) ;  and  the  anatomy  and  chemis 

try  of  their  bodies,  I  ahall  very  rarely,  and  partially,  as  1 
7* 
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fjciild  joxiy  examine  at  all :  but  I  shall  take  the  greatosi 
pains  to  get  at  the  creature's  habits  of  life  ;  and  know  all 
its  ingenuities,  humours,  delights,  and  intellectual  powers. 
That  is  to  say,  what  art  it  has,  and  what  affection ;  and 
how  these  are  prepared  for  in  its  external  form, 

182.  I  say,  deliberately  and  energetically,  *  prepared 
for,'  in  opposition  to  the  idea,  too  ^prevalent  in  modem 
philosophy,  of  the  form's  being  fortuitously  developed  by 
repetition  of  impulse.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  as- 
pects and  characters  of  stones,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  and 
men,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  appointed  to  have  existence;  but  the 
method  of  this  connection  is  infinitely  varied;  so  far 
from  fortuitous,  it  appears  grotesquely,  often  terrifically, 
arbitrary ;  and  neither  stone,  flower,  beast,  nor  man  can 
understand  any  smgle  reason  of  the  arbitrament,  or  com- 
prehend why  its  Creator  made  it  thus. 

183.  To  take  the  simplest  of  instances, — which  happens 
also  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  to  yon  as  artists, — ^it 
is  appointed  that  vertebrated  animals  shall  have  no  more 
than  four  legs,  and  that,  if  they  require  to  fly,  the  two 
legs  in  front  must  become  wings,  it  being  against  law  that 
they  sliould  have  more  than  these  four  members  in  ramifi 
cation  from  the  spine. 

Can  any  law  be  conceived  more  arbitrary,  or  more  ap 
parently  causeless?  What  strongly  planted  throe-legged 
animals  there  might  have  been  I  what  symmetrically  ra- 
diant five  legged  ones  I   what  volatile  siz^winged  ones) 
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what  circimiBpect  seven-headed  ones!  Had  Darwinism 
been  trne^  we  should  long  ago  have  split  our  heads  in  two 
with  foolish  thinking,  or  thrust  out,  from  above  our  covet- 
ous hearts,  a  hundred  desirous  arms  and  clutching  hands; 
and  changed  onrselvcs  into  Briarean  Cephalopoda.  But 
the  law  is  around  us,  and  within ;  nnconquerable ;  grant- 
ing, up  to  a  certain  limit,  power  over  onr  bodies  to  cir- 
cumstance and  will :  beyond  that  limit,  inviolable,  inscrut- 
able, and,  so  far  as  we  know,  eternal 

184.  For  every  lower  animal,  similar  laws  are  estab- 
lished ;  nnder  the  grasp  of  these  it  is  capable  of  change, 
invisibly  permitted  oscillation  between  certain  points; 
beyond  which,  according  to  present  experience,  it  cannot 
pass.  The  adaptation  of  the  instruments  it  possesses  in  its 
members  to  the  conditions  of  its  life  is  always  direct,  and 
occasionally  beautiful ;  but  in  the  plurality  of  instances, 
partial,  and  involving  painful  supplementary  effort. 
Some  animals  have  to  dig  with  their  noses,  some  to  build 
with  their  tails,  some  to  spin  with  their  stomachs :  their 
dexterities  are  usually  few — their  awkwardnesses  number- 
less ; — ^a  lion  is  continually  puzzled  how  to  hold  a  bone ; 
and  an  eagle  can  scarcely  pull  the  meat  off  one,  without 
upsetting  himself, 

185.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  variously  awkward, 
imperfectly,  or  grotesquely  developed  phases  of  form  and 
power,  you  need  not  at  present  inquire :  in  all  probability 
the  race  of  man  is  appointed  to  live  in  wonder,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  ignorance ;  but  if  ever  he  is  to  know 
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any  oi  the  eecrets  of  his  own  or  of  brutal  existeneey  it  wil 
asBurcxlIj  be  through  discipline  of  virtne,  not  through 
inqnisitivcness  of  science.  I  have  jnst  used  the  ex- 
pression, ^^had  Darwinism  been  true,"  implying  its  fallacy 
more  positively  than  is  justifiable  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge ;  but  very  positively  I  can  say  to  you  that 
I  have  never  heard  yet  one  logical  aigument  in  its  favoni, 
and  I  have  heard,  and  read,  many  that  were  beneath  con- 
tempt. For  instance,  by  the  time  you  have  copied  one  or 
two  of  your  exercises  on  the  feather  of  the  halcyon,  you 
will  be  more  intei'ested  in  the  construction  and  disposition 
of  plume-filaments  than  heretofore;  and  you  may,  per- 
haps, refer,  in  hope  of  help,  to  Mr.  Darwin's  account 
of  the  peacock's  feather.  I  went  to  it  myself,  hoping  to 
learn  some  of  the  existing  laws  of  life  which  regulate  the 
local  disposition  of  the  colour.  But  none  of  these  appear 
to  be  known ;  and  I  am  informed  only  that  peacocks  have 
grown  to  be  peacocks  out  of  brown  pheasants,  because  the 
young  feminine  brown  pheasants  like  fine  feathers. 
Whereupon  I  say  to  myself,  "Then  either  there  was  a 
distinct  species  of  brown  pheasants  originally  bom  with  a 
taste  for  fine  feathers;  and  therefore  with  remarkable 
eyes  in  their  heads,— which  would  be  a  much  more 
wondei'ful  distinction  of  species  than  being  bom  witli 
remarkable  eyes  in  their  tails, — or  else  all  pheasants  would 
have  been  peacocks  by  this  time  I "  And  I  trouble  myself 
uo  more  about  the  Darwinian  theory. 
When  yon  have  drawn  some  of  the  actual  patterns  ol 
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plume  and  scale  with  attention,  I  believe  you  will  see 
reason  to  think  that  spectra  of  organic  species  may  be  at 
kast  as  distinct  as  those  of  metals  or  gases ;  but  learn  at 
all  events  what  they  are  now,  and  never  mind  what  they 
have  been. 

186.  Kor  need  you  care  for  methods  of  classification 
any  more  than  for  the  origin  of  classes.  Leave  the  physi- 
ologists to  invent  names,  and  dispute  over  them;  your 
business  is  to  know  the  creature,  not  the  name  of  it  mo- 
mentarily fashionable  in  scientific  circles.  What  practical 
service  you  can  get  from  the  order  at  present  adopted, 
take,  without  contention ;  and  as  far  as  possible,  use  Eng- 
lish words,  or  be  sure  you  understand  the  Latin  ones. 

187.  For  instance,  the  order  at  present  adopted  in 
arranging  Ihe  species  of  birds  is,  as  you  know,  founded 
only  on  their  ways  of  using  their  feet 

Some  catch  or  snatch  their  prey,  and  are  called  ^^  Snatch- 

erS  " — ^RAFTOBBS. 

Some  perch  on  branches,  and  are  called  "  Li-aitters/'  or 
Upon-'sitters — ^msEssoBES. 

Some  climb  and  cling  on  branches,  and  are  called  Climb- 
ers— 8CAK80SE8. 

Some  scratch  the  ground,  and  are  called  "  Scratchers" 

— ^BASORES. 

Some  stand  or  wade  in  shallow  water,  and,  having  long 
legs,  are  called  "  Stilt- walkers '* — grallatobes. 

Some  float,  and  make  oars  of  their  f  eet^  and  are  called 
^  Swimmers  " — ^natatobbs. 
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188.  This  clasBification  is  nnBcholarly,  because  there  are 
many  snatchers  anc  scratchers  who  perch  as  well  as  the 
sitters ;  and  many  of  the  swimmers  sit,  when  ashore,  more 
neatly  than  the  sitters  themselves;  and  are  most  grave 
incessors,  in  long  rows,  on  rock  or  sand  :  also,  ^incessor' 
does  not  mean  properly  a  sitter,  but  a  besieger ;  and  it  is 
awkward  to  call  a  bird  a  *  Easor.'  Still,  the  use  of  the 
feet  is  on  the  whole  characteristic,  and  convenient  for  first 
rough  arrangement ;  only,  in  general  reference,  it  will  be 
better  to  use  plain  English  words  than  those  stiff  Latin 
ones,  or  their  ugly  translations.  Linnseus,  for  all  his  classes 
except  the  stilt-walkers,  used  the  name  of  the  particular 
birds  which  were  the  best  types  of  their  class ;  he  called 
the  snatchers  "hawks"  (Accipitres),  the  swimmers,  geese, 
(Anseres),  the  scratchers,  fowls,  (Gallinae),  and'  the  perch- 
ers,  sparrows,  (Passeres).  lie  has  no  class  of  climbers ; 
but  he  has  one  since  omitted  by  Cuvier,  "pies,"  which,  for 
certain  mythological  reasons  presently  to  be  noted,  I  will 
ask  you  to  keep.  This  will  give  you  seven  orders,  alto- 
gether, to  be  remembered ;  and  for  each  of  these  we  will 
take  the  name  of  its  most  representative  bird.  The  hawk 
has  best  right  undoubtedly  to  stand  for  the  snatchers ;  we 
will  have  his  adversary,  the  heron,  for  the  stilt-walkers ; 
you  will  find  this  very  advisable,  no  less  than  convenient ; 
because  some  of  tlie  beaks  of  the  stilt- walkers  turn  down, 
and  some  turn  up ;  but  the  heron's  is  straight,  and  so  he 
stands  well  as  a  pure  middle  type.  Then,  certainly,  gulls 
will  better  represent  the  swimmers  than  geese ;  and  phea> 
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fiants  are  a  prettier  kind  of  scratchers  than  fowls.  Wc 
will  take  parrots  for  the  climbers,  magpies  for  the  pies^ 
and  sparrows  for  the  perchers.  Then  take  them  in  this 
order:  Hawks,  parrots,  pies,  sparrows,  pheasants,  gulls, 
herons;  and  yon  can  then  easily  remember  them.  For 
you  have  the  hawks  at  one  end,  the  herons  at  the  other, 
and  sparrows  in  the  middle,  with  pies  on  one  side  and 
pheasants  opposite,  for  which  arrangement  yon  will  find 
there  is  good  reason ;  then  the  parrots  necessarily  go  be- 
side the  hawks,  and  the  gulls  beside  the  herons. 

189.  The  bird  whose  mythic  history  I  am  abont  to  read 
to  yon  belongs  essentially  and  characteristically  to  that 
order  of  pies,  picae,  or  painted  birds,  which  the  Greeks 
continually  opposed  in  their  thoughts  and  traditions  to  the 
singing  birds,  representing  the  one  by  the  magpie,  and 
the  other  by  the  nightingale.  The  myth  of  Autolycus 
and  Philammon,  and  Pindar's  exquisite  story  of  the  infi- 
delity of  Coronis,  are  the  centres  of  almost  countless  tra 
ditions,  all  full  of  meaning,  dependent  on  the  various 
woiKLkiay  to  eye  and  ear,  of  these  opposed  races  of  birds. 
The  Greek  idea  of  the  Halcyon  united  both  these  sources 
of  delight  I  will  read  you  what  notices  of  it  I  find  most 
interesting,  not  in  order  of  date,  but  of  brevity;  the  sim- 
plest first. 

190.  "  And  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  child  of  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  married  Alcyone.  And  they  perished,  both  of 
them,  through  their  pride ;  for  the  king  called  his  wife, 
Hera;  and  she  her  husband,  Zeus:  but  Zeus  made  birds 
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of  them  {avToi^  aTrtopvetaae),  and  he  made  the  one  a  Hal- 
cyon, and  the  other  a  Sea-mew." — ApoUodoruSy  i.  7,  4. 

"  When  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  son  of  Hesperus,  or  of 
Lucifer,  and  Philonis,  perished  in  shipwreck,  his  wife 
Alcyone,  the  daughter  of  jEoIus  and  -^giale,  for  love  of 
him,  threw  herself  into  the  sea ; — ^who  both,  by  the  menq^ 
of  the  gods,  were  turned  into  the  birds  called  Halcyons. 
These  birds,  in  the  winter-time,  build  their  nests,  and  lay 
their  eggs,  and  hatch  their  young  on  the  sea ;  and  the  sea 
is  quiet  in  those  days,  which  the  sailors  call  the  Hal- 
cyonia." — Hyginus^  Fab.  LXV. 

191.  "  Now  the  King  of  Trachis,  the  son  of  Lucifer, 
had  to  wife  Halcyone.  And  he,  wishing  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  concerning  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  was 
forbidden  to  go,  by  Halcyone,  nevertheless  he  went ;  and 
perished  by  shipwreck.  And  when  his  body  was  brought 
to  his  wife  Halcyone,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
Afterwards,  by  the  mercy  of  Thetis  and  Lucifer,  they 
were  both  turned  into  the  sea-birds  called  Halcyons. 
And  you  ought  to  know  that  Halcyone  is  the  woman's 
name,  and  is  always  a  feminine  noun;  but  the  bird's 
name  is  Halcyon,  masculine  and  feminine,  and  so  also  its 
plural,  Halcyonos.  Also  those  birds  make  their  nests  in 
the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  in  which  days  the  calm 
is  so  deep  that  hardly  anything  in  the  sea  can  be  moved. 
Thence,  also,  the  days  themselves  are  called  Halcyon  ia." 
— ServiicSj  in  Virg,  Oeorg.  i.  399. 

192.  ^  And  the  pairinfir  of  birds,  as  I  said,  is  for  the 
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most  part  id  Bpring  time,  and  early  Bummer ;  except  the 
halcyon's.  For  the  halcyon  haB  itB  young  abont  the  turn 
of  days  in  winter,  wherefore,  when  those  days  are  fine, 
they  are  called  *Halcyonine'  (aXKvSvetoi) ;  seven,  indeed, 
before  the  turn,  and  seven  after  it,  as  Simonides  poetized, 
(hrolfia-ep). 

*  Ab,  when  in  the  wintzy  month 
Zens  gires  the  wisdom  of  calm  to  fourteen  dAjn, 
Then  the  people  of  the  land  call  it 
The  honr  of  wind-hiding,  the  sacred 
Norse  of  the  spotted  Halogron.* 

^^  And  in  the  first  seven  days  the  halcyon  is  said  to  lay 
her  eggs,  and  in  the  latter  seven  to  bring  forth  and  nour- 
ish her  young.  Here,  indeed,  in  the  seas  of  Greece,  it 
does  not  always  chance  that  the  Ilalcyonid  days  are  at  the 
solstice ;  but  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  almost  always.  But  the 
sethuia  and  the  laros  bring  forth  their  young,  (two,  or 
three)  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore ;  but  the  laros  in 
summer,  the  sthuia  in  first  spring,  just  after  the  turn  of 
days ;  and  they  sit  on  them  as  other  birds  do.  And  none 
of  these  birds  lie  torpid  in  holes  during  the  winter ;  but 
the  halcyon  is,  of  all,  seen  the  seldomest,  for  it  is  seen 
scarcely  at  all,  except  just  at  the  setting  and  turn  of  Pleias, 
and  tlien  it  will  but  show  itself  once  and  away ;  flying, 
perhaps,  once  round  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  then  it  is  goi.e 
Uifiiantly  " — AristotlCy  Hist.  Av.j  v.  8,  9. 

193*  ^  Now  we  are  ready  enough  to  extol  the  bee  for  a 
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wise  creature,  and  to  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  it  care« 
for  the  yellow  honey,  because  we  adore  the  pleasantness 
and  tickling  to  our  palates  that  is  in  the  sweetness  of  that; 
but  we  take  no  notice  of  the  wisdom  and  art  of  other 
creatures  in  bringing  up  their  young,  as  for  instance,  the 
halcyon,  who  as  soon  as  she  has  conceived,  makes  her  nest 
by  gathering  the  thorns  of  the  sea-needle-fish;  and,  weav- 
ing these  in  and  out,  and  joining  them  together  at  the 
ends,  she  finishes  her  nest ;  round  in  the  plan  of  it,  and 
long,  in  the  proportion  of  a  fisherman's  net ;  and  then  she 
puts  it  where  it  will  be  beaten  by  the  waves,  until  the 
rough  surface  is  all  fastened  together  and  made  close. 
And  it  becomes  so  hard  that  a  blow  with  iron  or  stone 
will  not  easily  divide  it;  but,  what  is  more  wonderful 
still,  is  that  the  opening  of  the  nest  is  made  so  exactly  to 
the  size  and  measure  of  the  halcyon  that  nothing  larger 
can  get  into  it,  and  nothing  smaller  1 — so  they  say ; — "  no, 
not  even  the  sea  itself,  even  the  least  drop  of  it" — Plu- 
tarch :  De  Amove  Prolia, 

I  have  kept  to  the  last  Lucian's  dialogue,  ^^  the  Ilal- 
cyon,"  to  show  you  how  the  tone  of  Christian  thought, 
and  tradition  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  began  to 
steal  into  heathen  literature. 

Socrates — Chaebephon. 

194.  "  Chaerqphon.  What  cry  is  that,  Socrates,  which 
came  to  us  from  the  beach;  how  sweet  it  was;  what 
can  it  be  t    the  things  that  live  in  the  pea  are  all  mute 
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^  Socrdtes.  Yet  it  is  a  eea-creatare,  Ghaerephon ;  the 
bird  called  Halcyon,  concerning  which  the  old  fable 
mnB  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  .^lns,  and,  mourning 
in  her  youth  for  her  lost  husband,  was  winged,  by  divine 
power,  and  now  flies  over  the  sea,  seeking  him  whom 
she  could  not  find,  sought  throughout  the  earth. 

^^  Chaerqphan.  And  is  that  ixideed  the  Halcyon's  ciy  \ 
I  never  heard  it  yet;  and  in  truth  it  is  very  pitiful. 
How  large  is  the  bird,  Socrates} 

^^ Socrates.  Not  great;  bnt  it  has  received  great 
honour  from  the  Gods,  because  of  its  lovingness;  for 
while  it  is  making  its  nest,  all  the  world  has  the  happy 
days  which  it  calls  halcyonidse,  excelling  all  others  in 
their  calmness,  though  in  the  midst  of  storm ;  of  which 
yon  see  this  very  day  is  one,  if  ever  there  was.  Look 
how  clear  the  sky  is,  and  the  sea  waveless  and  calm,  like 
a  mirror  I 

"  ChaerepTion.  You  say  truly,  and  yesterday  was  just 
Buch  another.  But  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  Socrates, 
low  is  one  to  believe  those  old  sayings,  that  birds  were 
ever  changed  into  women,  or  women  into  birds,  for 
nothing  could  seem  more  impossible  1 

195.  "  Socrates.  Ah,  dear  Ghaerephon,  it  is  likely  that 
we  are  poor  and  blunt  judges  of  what  is  possible  and 
not:  for  we  judge  by  comparing  to  human  power  a 
power  unknown  to  us,  unimaginable,  and  unseen.  Many 
things,  therefore,  that  are  easy,  seem  to  us  difScult; 
and  many  things  unattainable  that  may  be  attained; 
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being  thns  thought  of,  some  through  the  inexperieoce,  and 
some  tbroagh  the  infantine  folly,  of  our  minds.  Foi 
in  very  deed  every  man  may  be  thought  of  as  a  child — 
even  the  oldest  of  us, — since  the  full  time  of  life  is 
little,  and  as  a  baby's,  compared  to  universal  time.  And 
what  should  we  have  to  say,  my  good  friend,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  power  of  gods  or  of  the  spirits  of  Nature, 
whether  any  of  such  things  are  possible  or  not?  Ton 
saw,  Chaerephon,  what  a  storm  there  was,  the  day  before 
yesterday;  it  makes  one  tremble  even  to  think  of  it 
again ; — that  lightning,  and  thunder,  and  sudden  tempest, 
so  great  that  one  would  have  thought  all  the  earth 
falling  to  ruin;  and  yet,  in  a  little  while,  came  the 
wonderful  establishing  of  calm,  which  has  remained  even 
till  now.  Whether,  then,  do  you  think  it  the  greater 
work  to  bring  such  a  calm  out  of  that  tormenting  whirl- 
wind, and  reduce  the  universe  to  peace,  or  to  change 
the  form  of  a  woman  into  that  of  a  bird  1  For  indeed  we 
see  how  very  little  children,  who  know  how  to  knead 
clay,  do  something  like  this  also ;  often  out  of  one  lump 
they  will  make  form  after  form,  of  different  natures: 
and  surely  to  the  spirit-powers  of  Nature,  being  in  vast 
and  inconjecturable  excess  beyond  ours,  all  sudi  things 
must  be  in  their  hands  easy.  Or  how  much  do  you  think 
heaven  greater  than  thyself — can  you  say,  perchance? 

"  Chaerephon.  Who  of  men,  O  Socrates,  could  imagine 
or  name  any  of  these  things  % 

196.  ^* Socrates.    Nay;  do  we  not  see  also,  in  compor 
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Ing  man  'with  man,  Btrange  differences  in  their  powers  and 
imbecilities :  for  complete  manhood,  compared  with  ntter 
infancy,  as  of  a  child  five  or  ten  days  old,  has  difference 
in  power,  which  we  may  well  call  miraculons :  and  when 
we  see  man  excel  man  so  far,  what  shall  we  say  that  the 
strength  of  the  whole  heaven  mnst  appear,  against  oars, 
to  those  who  can  see  them  together,  so  as  to  compare 
them  i  Also,  to  you  and  me,  and  to  many  like  us,  sundry 
things  are  impossible  that  are  easy  to  other  people;  as 
singing  to  those  ignorant  of  music,  and  reading  or  vmting 
to  those  ignorant  of  letters; — ^more  impossible  than  to 
make  women  birds,  or  birds  of  women.  For  Nature,  as 
with  chance  throw,  and  rough  parable,  making  the  form 
of  a  footless  and  wingless  beast  in  changeable  matter; 
then  putting  on  feet  and  wings,  and  making  it  glitter  all 
over  with  fair  variegation  and  manifold  colour,  at  last 
brings  out,  for  instance,  the  wise  bee,  maker  of  the  divine 
honey;  and  out  of  the  voiceless  and  spiritless  egg  she 
brings  many  kinds  of  flying  and  foot-going  and  swimming 
creatures,  using  besides  (as  runs  the  old  Logos),  the  sacred 
art  of  the  great  Aether.*  We  then,  being  altogether 
mortal  and  mean,  and  neither  able  to  see  clearly  great 
things  nor  small,  and,  for  the  most  part  being  unable  to 
help  ourselves  even  in  our  own  calamities, — ^what  can  we 
have  to  say  about  the  powers  of  the  immortals,  either  over 
halcyons  or  nightingales  t  But  the  fame  of  fable  such 
as  our  fathers  gave  it  to  us,  this,  to  my  children,  O  thou 
*  Note  thiB  sentenoe  Tespeoting  the  power  of  the  creatiye  Athexuk 
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bird  singing  of  Borrow,  I  will  deliver  concerning  th; 
hymns:  and  I  myself  will  sing  often  of  this  religions  and 
human  love  of  thine,  and  of  the  honour  thou  hast  for  ii 
from  the  Gods.  Wilt  not  thou  do  likewise,  O  Chaere- 
phont 

*^  Chaerephon.  it  is  rightly  due  indeed,  O  Socrates,  for 
there  is  two-fold  comfort  in  this,  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  their  relations  with  each  other. 

*^  Socrates.  Shall  we  not  then  salute  the  halcyon,  and 
so  go  back  to  the  city  by  the  sands,  for  it  is  time. 

"  CAaerephon.    Indeed  let  us  do  so." 

197.  The  note  of  the  scholiast  on  this  dialogue  is  the 
only  passage  in  which  I  can  find  any  approximately  clear 
description  of  the  Greek  halcyon.  It  is  about  as  large, 
he  says,  a^  a  small  sparrow :  (the  question  how  large  a 
Greek  sparrow  was  we  must  for  the  present  allow  to  re- 
main open;)  and  it  is  mixed  of  green  and  blue,  with 
gleaming  of  purple  above,  and  it  has  a  slender  and  long 
beak:  tbe  beak  is  said  to  be  "chloros,"  which  I  venture 
to  translate  ^^  green,"  when  it  is  used  of  the  feadiers,  but 
it  may  mean  anything,  used  of  the  beak.  Then  follows 
the  same  account  as  other  people's,  of  the  nest-building, 
except  that  the  nest  is  compared  in  shape  to  a  medicinal 
gourd.  And  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
two  species  of  halcyons — one  larger  than  the  other,  and 
silent,  but  the  smaller,  fond  of  singing  {^itcif) ;  and  that 
the  females  of  these  are  so  true  to  their  mates  that,  when 
the  latter  grow  old,  the  female  bird  flies  underneath  them, 
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and  carries  them  wherever  they  would  like  to  go ;  and 
.  after  they  die  will  not  eat  nor  drink  anything,  and  bo  dies 
too.  "And  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  them,  of  which,  if 
any  one  hear  the  voice,  it  is  an  altogether,  true  sign  to 
him  that  he  will  die  in  a  short  time." 

198.  Ton  will,  I  think,  forgive  me,  if,  after  reading  to 
yon  these  lovely  fables,  I  do  not  distract  yon,  or  detain, 
with  the  difficult  investigation  of  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  founded  on  the  not  yet  sufficiently  known  facts  of  the 
Kingfisher's  life. 

I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  remain  impressed 
with  the  effect  which  tlie  lovely  colour  and  fitful  appear- 
ance of  the  bird  have  had  on  the  imagination  of  men.  I 
may  satisfy  you  by  the  assurance  that  the  halcyon  of  Eng- 
land is  also  the  commonest  halcyon  of  Greece  and  of 
Palestine ;  and  I  may  at  once  prove  to  you  the  real  gain 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  it,  by  reading 
to  you  two  stanzas,  certainly  among  the  most  familiar  to 
your  ears  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry ;  yet  which, 
I  am  well  assured,  will  sound,  after  what  we  have  been 
reflecting  upon  to-day,  almost  as  if  they  were  new  to  you. 
Note  especially  how  Milton's  knowledge  that  Halcyone 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Winds,  and  Ceyx  the  son  of  the 
Morning  Star,  affects  the  course  of  his  tlionght  in  the 
successive  stanzas — 


*^  Bat  peooefol  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prinoe  of  light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  b^gm; 
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The  windB  with  wonder  whitt, 
Smoothly  the  waten  kist, 

WhispeiiDg  new  joys  to  the  mild  ooean, 
TTho  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  oalm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  waT8u 

'*  The  sfcars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  predons  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light 

Of  Lucifer,  that  often  wam'd  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go.** 

199.  I  should  also  only  weary  you  if  I  attempted  to 
give  you  any  interpretation  of  the  much-entangled  web  of 
Greek  fables  connected  with  the  story  of  Halcyone.  You 
observe  that  in  all  these  passages  I  have  said  '^  King  of 
Trachis"  instead  of  Ceyx.  That  is  partly  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  pronounce  Ceyx,  either  in  Greek  or  English : 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  make  you  observe  that  this  story  of  the 
sea-mew  and  Halcyon,  now  known  through  all  the  world 
like  the  sea-mew's  cry,  has  its  origin  in  the  "  Bough  coue- 
try,"  or  crag-country,  under  Mount  (Eta,  made  sacred  to 
the  Greek  mind  by  the  death  of  Heracles ;  and  observe 
what  strange  connection  that  death  has  with  die  Hal- 
cyon's story.  Heracles  goes  to  this  "Rough  country" 
to  seek  for  rest ;  all  the  waves  and  billows  of  his  life  hav- 
ing— SiB  he  thinks  now — ^gone  over  him.  But  ho  finds 
death. 

As  far  as  I  can  form  any  idea  of  this  "  rough,  or  tonii 
country"  from  the  descriptions  of  Colonel  Leake  or  any 
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other  trayeller,  it  must  resemble  closely  the  limestone  cli£Fs 
just  above  Altorf,  which  break  down  to  the  valley  from 
the  ridge  of  the  Windgelle,  and  give  source  at  their  foot, 
to  faultlessly  clear  streams, — ^green-blue  among  the  grass. 

You  will  find  Pausanias  noting  the  springs  of  Ther- 
mopylss  as  of  the  bluest  water  he  ever  saw ;  and  if  you 
fancy  the  Lake  Lucerne  to  be  the  sea  bay  running  inland 
from  Arteraisium,  you  will  have  a  clear  and  useful,  nor  in 
auy  serious  way,  inaccurate,  image  of  the  scene  where 
the  Greeks  thought  their  best  hero  should  die.  You  may 
remember  also,  with  advantage,  that  Morgarten — the 
Thermopyte  of  Switzerland — ^lies  by  the  little  lake  of 
Egeri,  not  ten  miles  from  this  bay  of  Altorf ;  and  that 
the  Heracles  of  Switzerland  is  bom  imder  those  Tra- 
chinian  crags. 

If,  f artlier,  you  remember  that  the  Halcyon  would  actu- 
ally be  seen  flitting  above  the  blue  water  of  the  springs, 
like  one  of  their  waves  caught  np  and  lighted  by  the  sun ; 
and  the  sea-mews  haunting  the  cli£Fs,  you  will  see  how 
physical  circumstances  modify  the  under-tone  of  the 
words  of  eveiy  mythic  tradition. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  strange — ^how  more  and 
more  strange  every  day — it  seems  to  me,  that  I  can- 
not find  a  single  drawing,  nor  definite  account,  of  scenes 
60  memorable  as  this,  to  point  you  to ;  but  must  guess  and 
piece  their  image  together  for  you  as  best  I  can  fi'om 
their  Swiss  similitudes.  No  English  gentleman  can  pass 
through  public  school-life  without  knowing  his  Trachiniss ; 
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yet,  I  belieye,  literallj,  we  could  give  better  acconnt  of 
the  forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  than  we  could  of 
CEta.  And  what  has  art  done  to  help  usi  How  many 
Skiddaws  or  Benvenues,  for  one  (Eta, — ^if  onel  And 
when  the  English  gentleman  becomes  an  art-patron,  he 
employs  his  painter-servant  only  to  paint  himself  and  his 
house;  and  when  Turner  was  striving,  in  his  youth,  to 
enforce  the  mythology,  and  picture  these  very  scenes  in 
Greece,  and  putting  his  whole  strength  into  the  endeavour 
to  conceive  them,  the  noble  pictures  remained  in  his  gal« 

lery ; — and  for  bread,  he  had  to  paint Hall,  the  seat 

of  ,  Esquire,  with  the  carriage  drive,  the  summer- 
house,  and  the  squire  going  out  hunting. 

If,  indeed,  tlie  squire  would"  make  his  seat  worth  paint- 
ing, and  would  stay  there,  and  would  make  the  seats,  or, 
shall  we  call  them,  forms,  of  his  peasantry,  worth  painting 
too,  he  would  be  interpreting  the  fable  of  the  Halcyon  to 
purpose. 

But  you  must,  at  once,  and  without  any  interpreter,  feel 
for  yourselves  how  much  is  implied  in  those  wonderful 
words  of  Simonides — ^^vritten  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ ; — "  when  in  the  wild  winter  months,  Zeus  gives  the 
wisdom  of  calm;  "  and  how  much  teaching  there  is  for  us 
in  this  imagination  of  past  days, — ^this  dream-picture  of 
what  is  true  in  days  that  are,  and  are  to  come, — ^that  per- 
fect domestic  love  not  only  makes  its  nest  upon  the  waves, 
but  that  the  waves  will  be  calm  that  it  may. 

200.  True,  I  repeat,  for  all  ages,  and  all  people,  thal^ 
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indeed,  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  loving  in  trouble! 
But  what  &ble  shall  we  invent,  what  creature  on  earth  or 
sea  shall  we  find,  to  symbolize  this  state  of  ours  in  modern 
England  i  To  what  sorrowful  birds  shall  we  be  likened, 
who  make  the  principal  object  of  our  lives  dispeace,  and 
unrest;  and  turn  our  wives  and  daughters  out  of  their 
nests,  to  work  for  themselves  ? 

Nay,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  not  even  got  so  much 
as  nests  to  turn  them  out  of.  I  was  infinitely  struck,  only 
the  other  day,  by  the  saying  of  a  large  landed  proprietor 
(a  good  man,  who  was  doing  all  he  could  for  his  tenantry, 
and  building  new  cottages  for  them),  that  the  best  he 
ootdd  do  for  them,  under  present  conditions  of  wages,  and 
the  like,  was,  to  give  them  good  drainage  and  bare  walls. 

"  I  am  obliged,"  he  said  to  me,  "  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  anything  artistic,  and  even  then,  I  must  lose  a  consider- 
able sum  on  every  cottage  I  build.'* 

201.  Now,  there  is  no  end  to  the  confused  states  of 
wrong  and  misery  which  that  landlord's  experience  signi- 
fies. In  the  first  place,  no  landlord  has  any  business  with 
building  cottages  for  his  people.  Every  peasant  should 
be  able  to  build  his  own  cottage, — ^to  build  it  to  nis  mind  ; 
and  to  have  a  mind  to  build  it  to.  In  the  second  place, 
note  the  unhappy  notion  which  has  grown  up  in  the  mod- 
en:  English  mind,  that  wholesome  and  necessary  delight 
in  what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  artistic  affectation.  You 
have  the  exponent  of  it  all  in  the  central  and  mighty  affec- 
tation of  the  Houses  of  Parliament    A  number  of  Eng- 
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lish  gentlemen  get  together  to  talk:  they  have  no  delight 
whatever  in  any  kind  of  beauty ;  but  they  have  a  vague 
notion  that  the  appointed  place  for  their  conversation 
should  be  dignified  and  ornamental ;  and  they  build  over 
tlieir  combined  heads  the  absurdest  and  emptiest  piece  of 
filigree, — and,  as  it  were,  eternal  foolscap  in  freestone, — 
which  ever  human  beings  disgraced  their  posterity  by. 
Well,  all  that  is  done,  partly,  and  greatly,  in  mere  job- 
bery; but  essentially  also  in  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  builders  of  old  time ;  but  the  English  gen 
tleman  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  when  Hotel-do 
Villes  were  built,  the  ville  enjoyed  its  hotel ; — ^the  town  had 
a  real  pride  in  its  town  hall,  and  place  of  council,  and  the 
sculptures  of  it  had  precious  meaning  for  all  the  populace. 
202.  And  in  like  manner,  if  cottages  are  ever  to  be 
wisely  built  again,  the  peasant  must  enjoy  his  cottage,  and 
be  himself  its  artist,  as  a  bird  is.  Shall  cock-robins  and 
yellowhammers  have  wit  enough  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, and  bullfinches  peck  a  Gk)thic  tracery  out  of  dead 
clematis, — ^and  your  English  yeoman  be  fitted  by  his  land- 
lord with  four  dead  walls  and  a  drain-pipe  ?  That  is  the 
result  of  your  spending  300,000/.  a  year  at  Kensington  in 
science  and  art,  then?  You  have  made  beautiful  ma- 
chines, too,  wherewith  you  save  the  peasant  the  trouble  of 
ploughing  and  reaping,  and  thi^eshing ;  and,  after  being 
saved  all  that  time  and  toil,  and  getting,  one  would  think, 
leisure  enough  for  his  education,  you  have  to  lodge  him 
also,  as  you  drop  a  puppet  into  a  deal  box,  and  you  lose 
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money  in  doing  it  I  and,  two  hundred  years  ago,  without 
steam,  without  electricity,  almost  without  books,  and  alto- 
gether without  help  from  CaaaeWa  Educator  or  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  the  Swiss  shepherd  coidd  build  himself 
a  ch&let,  daintily  carved,  and  with  flourished  inscriptions, 
and  with  red  and  blue  and  white  itoikOm  ;  and  the  bur- 
gess of  Strasbuig  could  build  himself  a  house  like  this  I 
showed  you,  and  a  spire  such  as  all  men  know ;  and  keep 
a  precious  book  or  two  in  his  public  library,  and  praise 
Gk)d  for  all :  while  we, — ^what  are  ioe  good  for,  but  to 
damage  the  spire,  knock  down  half  the  houses,  and  bum 
tlie  library, — and  declare  there  is  no  God  bat  Chemistry  % 

203.  What  wre  we  good  for?  Are  even  our  machines 
of  destruction  useful  to  us t  Do  they  give  us  real  power? 
Once,  indeed,  not  like  halcyons,  but  like  searcagles,  we 
had  our  homes  upon  the  sea;  fearless  alike  of  storm  or 
enemy,  winged  like  the  wave  petrel ;  and  as  Arabs  of  an 
indeed  pathless  desert,  we  dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all 
our  brethren.  Our  pride  is  fallen ;  no  reed  shaken  with 
the  wind,  near  the  little  singing  halcyon's  nest,  is  more 
tremulous  than  wo  are  now ;  though  we  have  built  iron 
nests  on  the  sea,  with  walls  impregnable.  We  have  lost 
our  pride — but  have  we  gained  peace  ?  Do  we  even  care 
to  seek  it,  how  much  less  strive  to  make  it  ? 

204.  Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  the  meaning 
of  that  blessing  given  to  the  peacemakers?  People  are 
always  expecting  to  get  peace  in  heaven ;  but  you  know 
whatever    peace   they  get    there   will  be   ready-made. 
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Whatever  making  of  peace  they  can  be  blest  for,  mnut  be 
on  the  earth  here :  not  the  taking  of  arms  against,  bnt  the 
building  of  nests  amidst,  its  "  sea  of  troubles.*'  DiflScult 
enough,  you  think  1  Perhaps  so,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
any  of  us  try.  We  complain  of  the  want  of  many 
things — ^we  want  votes,  we  want  liberty,  we  want  amuse- 
ment, we  want  money.  Which  of  us  feels,  or  knows, 
that  he  wants  peace  % 

205,  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  it,  if  you  do  want 
it.  The  first  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  to  make 
yourselves  nests  of  pleasant  thoughts.  Those  are  nests 
on  the  sea  indeed,  but  safe  beyond  all  others;  only  they 
need  much  art  in  the  building.  None  of  us  yet  know, 
for  none  of  us  have  yet  been  taught  in  early  youth,  what 
fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of  beautiful  thought — ^proof 
against  all  adversity.  Bright  fancies,  satisfied  memories, 
noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure-houses  of  precious 
and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  disturb,  nor  pain 
make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — chouses 
built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  live  in. 

206.  And  in  actual  life,  let  me  assure  you,  in  con- 
clusion, the  first  *  wisdom  of  calm,'  is  to  plan,  and  resolve 
to  labour  for,  the  comf oii;  and  beauty  of  a  home  such  as, 
if  we  could  obtain  it,  we  would  quit  no  more.  Not  a 
compartment  of  a  model  lodging-house,  not  the  number 
so-and-so  of  Paradise  Eow ;  but  a  cottage  all  of  our  own, 
with  its  little  garden,  its  pleasant  view,  its  surrounding 
fields,  its  neighbouring  stream,  its  healthy  air,  and  clean 
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kitdien,  parloniB,  and  bedrooms.  Less  than  this,  no  man 
should  be  content  with  for  his  nest ;  more  than  this  few 
,  should  seek :  but  if  it  seem  to  you  impossible,  or  wildly 
imaginary,  that  such  houses  should  ever  be  obtained  foi 
tne  greater  part  of  the  English  people,  again  believe  mc, 
the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining  them 
are  the  things  which  it  must  be  the  main  object  now  of 
all  true  science,  true  art,  and  true  literature  to  overcome. 
Science  does  its  duty,  not  in  telling  us  the  causes  of  spots 
in  the  sun ;  but  in  explaining  to  us  the  laws  of  our  own 
life,  and  the  consequences  of  their  violation.  Art  does 
its  duty,  not  in  filling  monster  galleries  with  frivolous, 
or  dreadful,  or  indecent  pictures ;  but  in  completing  the 
comforts  and  refining  the  pleasui'es  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  familiar  service :  and  literature  does  its  duty,  not  in 
waiting  our  hours  in  political  discussion,  or  in  idle  fic- 
tion ;  but  in  raising  our  fancy  to  the  height  of  what  may 
be  noble,  honest,  and  felicitous  in  actual  life ;  —in  giving 
us,  though  we  may  ourselves  be  poor  and  unknown,  the 
companionship  of  the  wisest  fellow-spirits  of  every  age 
and  country, — and  in  aiding  the  communication  of  clear 
thoughts  and  faithful  purposes,  among  distant  nations, 
which  will  at  last  breathe  calm  upon  the  sea  of  lawless 
passion,  and  change  into  such  halcyon  days  the  winter  of 
the  world,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  may  have  their  nesti 
in  peace,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  where  to  lay  his  head* 
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LECTURE   X 

THB  HERALDIO  OSDINASIBa. 

March  9(A,  1872. 

207.  In  my  last  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  you 
the  use  of  art  to  the  science  of  physiology.  I  am  to-day 
to  introduce  to  you  its  elementary  forms  as  an  exponent  of 
the  science  of  history.  Which,  speaking  with  perfect 
accuracy,  we  ought  to  call,  also,  "  physiology,"  or  TuUural 
history  of  man  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  in  truth  the  history  of 
his  Nature ;  and  not  merely  of  the  accidents  which  have 
befallen  him.  Do  we  not  too  much  confuse  the  important 
part  of  the  science  with  the  unimportant } 

In  giving  the  natural  history  of  the  lion,  you  do  not 
care  materially  where  such  and  such  a  lion  was  trapped, 
or  how  many  sheep  it  had  eaten.  You  want  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  minded  and  shaped  creature  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be.  But  in  all  our  books  of  human  history  we  only 
care  to  tell  what  has  happened  to  men,  and  how  many  of 
each  other  they  have,  in  a  manner,  eaten,  when  they  are, 
what  Homer  calls  Srjfiofiopoi,  people-eaters;  and  we 
scarcely  understand,  even  to  this  day,  how  they  are  truly 
minded.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  even  this  art  of 
heraldry,  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  telling  and 
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proclamation  of  our  chief  minds  and  characters  to  each 
other,  and  keeping  record  of  our  descent  by  race,  as  far  aa 
it  is  possible,  (or,  under  the  present  aspect  of  Darwinism, 
pleasant,)  to  trace  it ; — ^I  am  not  sure  that  even  heraldry 
has  always  understood  clearly  what  it  had  to  tell.  But  I 
am  very  sure  it  has  not  been  undei-stood  in  the  telling. 

208.  Some  of  you  have,  I  hope,  looked  at  this  book*  of 
Arthur  Helps,  on  *  War  and  Culture,*  about  which  I  can- 
not now  say  what  I  would,  because  he  has  done  me  the 
grace  of  dedicating  it  to  me ;  but  you  will  find  in  it, 
directly  bearing  on  our  present  subject,  this  story  about 
heraldry : 

^^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  became  entangled  in 
the  crowd  at  Kennington  on  that  memorable  evening 
when  a  great  Chartist  row  was  expected,  and  when  Louis 
Napoleon  armed  himself  with  a  constable's  stafiF  to  support 
the  cause  of  order.  My  friend  observed  a  young  man  of 
pleasant  appearance,  who  was  very  busy  in  the  crowd,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  leader  amongst  them.  Gradually,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  the  two  were  brought  near 
together,  and  the  good  doctor  had  some  talk  with  this 
fiery  partisan.  They  exchanged  confidences ;  and  to  his 
astonishment,  the  doctor  found  that  tliis  furious  young 
Chartist  gained  his  livelihood,  and  a  very  good  livelihood 
too,  by  heraldic  painting — by  painting  the  coats-of-arms 
upon  carriages.  Now,  if  you  can  imagine  this  yoTing 
man's  darling    enterprise   to  have  been    successful,   ii 

*  ConTexBatUms  on  War  and  (}enezal  Cultaro 

8* 
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Chartism  had  prevailed,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
painting  of  arms  upon  carriage-panels?  I  believe  that 
my  good  doctor  insinuated  this  suggestion  to  the  young 
man,  and  that  it  was  received  with  disdain.  I  must  own, 
therefore,  that  the  utUe^  even  when  brought  home  to  a 
man's  self,  has  much  less  to  do  with  people's  political 
opinions  and  desires,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In- 
deed, I  would  venture  to  maintain,  that  no  grea4  chcmg6 
has  ever  been  produced  in  the  world  ly  motives  of  setf- 
interest.  Sentiment,  that  thing  which  many  wise  people 
affect  to  despise,  is  the  commanding  thing  as  regards 
popular  impulses  and  popular  action,'' 

209.  This  last  sentence  would  have  been  wholly  true, 
iiad  Mr.  Helps  written  *no  great  Ivoing  change.'  The 
changes  of  Dissolution  are  continually  produced  by  self- 
interest, — ^for  instance,  a  great  number  of  the  changes 
in  your  methods  of  life  in  England  just  now,  and  many 
of  those  in  your  moral  temper,  are  produced  by  the 
percentage  on  the  sale  of  iron.  And  I  should  have 
otherwise  interpreted  the  heroism  of  the  young  Chartist, 
and  said  that  he  was  moved  on  the  10th  of  April,  by 
a  deep  under-current  of  self-interest ;  that  by  overthrow- 
ing Lordship,  he  expected  to  get  much  more  for  himself 
than  his  salary  as  an  heraldic  painter ;  and  that  he  had 
not,  in  painting  his  carriage-panels,  sentiment  enough,  or 
even  sentiment  at  all. 

"  Paint  me  my  arms, — "  said  Giotto,  as  the  youth 
threw  him  liis  white  shield,  with  that  order, — ^^^he  speaki 
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86  if  he  were  one  of  the  Bardi ! "  Oar  English  panel- 
painter  had  lost  the  consciousness  that  there  yet  remained 
above  him,  so  much  as  one,  of  the  Bardi. 

May  not  that  be  somewhat  the  Bardi's  fault?  in 
that  they  have  not  taught  their  Giottos,  lately,  the  func- 
tion  of  heraldry,  or  of  any  other  higher  historical  paint* 
Ing. 

We  have,  especially,  to-day,  to  consider  what  that 
function  is. 

210.  I  said  that  the  function  of  historical  painting, 
in  representing  animals,  is  to  discern  and  record  what 
is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  their  ways  of  life,  and  their 
forms;  so  also,  in  representing  man,  it  is  to  record  of 
man  what  has  been  best  in  his  acts  and  way  of  life, 
and  fairest  in  his  form. 

But  this  way  of  the  life  of  man  has  been  a  long  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  it — more  difficult  to  judge ;  to  do 
either  with  complete  equity  is  impossible ;  but  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  it  with  the  charity  which  does  not  rejoice 
in  iniquity. 

211.  Among  the  many  mistakes  we  have  lately  fallen 
into,  touching  that  same  charity,  one  of  the  worst  is  our 
careless  habit  of  always  thinking  of  her  as  pitiful,  and  to 
be  concerned  only  with  miserable  and  wretched  persons  ; 
whereas  her  chief  joy  is  in  being  reverent,  and  concerned 
mainly  with  noble  and  venerable  persons.  Her  poor-  '^ 
est  fimction  is  the  giving  of  pity ;  her  highest  is  the  giving 
of  praise.   For  there  are  many  men,  who,  however  fallen, 
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I 

do  not  like  to  be  pitied ;  bat  all  men,  however  far  riseni 
like  to  be  praised. 

212.  I  had  occasion  in  my  last  lecture  to  express  mj 
regret  that  the  method  of  education  in  this  country  haa 
become  so  distinctly  competitive.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  competition 
wliich  is  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  that  which  is  for 
the  praise  of  learning.  For  my  own  part,  so  far  as  they 
affect  our  studies  here,  I  equally  regret  both:  but  compe- 
tition for  money  I  regret  absolutely;  competition  for 
praise,  only  when  it  sets  the  reward  for  too  short  and  nar- 
row a  race.  I  want  you  to  compete,  not  for  the  praise  of 
what  you  know,  but  for  the  praise  of  what  you  become ; 
and  to  compete  only  in  that  great  school,  where  death  ia 
the  examiner,  and  God  the  judge.  For  you  will  find,  if 
you  look  into  jour  own  hearts,  that  the  two  great  delights, 
in  loving  and  praising,  and  the  two  great  thirsts,  to  be 
loved  and  praised,  are  the  roots  of  all  that  is  strong  in  the 
deeds  of  men,  and  happy  in  their  repose.  We  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
love;  but  we  confusedly  and  doubtfully  allege  that  of 
honour ;  and  though  we  cannot  but  instinctively  triumph 
still,  over  a  won  boat-race,  I  suppose  the  best  of  us  would 
shrink  somewhat  from  declaring  that  the  love  of  praise 
was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  motives  of  their  future  lives. 

213.  But  I  believe  you  will  find  it,  if  you  think,  not 
only  one  of  the  chief,  but  absolutely  the  chief,  motive  of 
human  action ;  nay,  that  love  itself  is,  in  its  highest  Btate^ 
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the  rendering  of  an  exqnisite  praise  to  body  and  sonl ; 
and  our  English  tongae  is  very  sacred  in  this ;  for  its 
Saxon  word,  love,  is  connected,  through  the  old  French 
vcrb|  locr,  (whence  loaange),  with  the  Latin,  *  laas,'  not 
*  amor.' 

And  you  may  sum  the  duty  of  your  life  in  the  giving 
of  praise  worthily,  and  being  yourselves  worthy  of  it 

214.  Therefore  in  the  reading  of  all  history,  your  first 
purpose  must  be  to  seek  what  is  to  be  praised ;  and  disdain 
the  rest :  and  in  doing  so,  remember  always  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  history  of  man  is  that  of  his  imagina- 
tion. What  he  actually  does,  is  always  in  great  part  acci- 
dental ;  it  is  at  best  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his  purpose ; 
and  what  we  call  history  is  often,  as  I  said,  merely  a  record 
of  the  external  accidents  which  befall  men  getting  together 
in  large  crowds.  The  real  history  of  mankind  is  that  of 
the  slow  advance  of  resolved  deed  following  laboriously 
just  thought ;  and  all  the  greatest  men  live  in  their  pur- 
pose and  effort  more  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  live  in 
reality.  If  you  would  praise  them  worthily,  it  is  for  what 
they  conceived  and  felt ;  not  merely  for  what  they  have 
done. 

215.  It  is  therefore  a  true  historian's  work  diligently  to 
separate  the  deed  from  the  imagination ;  and  when  these 
become  inconsistent,  to  remember  that  the  imagination,  if 
precious  at  all,  is  indeed  the  most  precious.  It  is  nc 
matter  how  much,  or  how  little  of  the  two  first  books  of 
Livy  may  be  literally  true.    The  history  of  the  Eomans  is 
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the  history  of  the  nation  which  could  conceive  the  battle 
of  the  Lake  BegiUns.  I  have  rowed  in  rough  weather  on 
the  Lake  of  the  four  cantons  often  enough  to  know  that 
the  legend  of  Tell  is,  in  literal  detail,  absurd:  but  the 
history  of  Switzerland  is  that  of  the  people  who  expressed 
their  imagination  of  resistance  to  injustice  by  that  legend, 
so  as  to  animate  their  character  yitally  to  this  day. 
*  216.  But  in  no  part  of  history  does  the  ideal  separate 
itself  so  far  from  the  reality ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  is  the 
ideal  so  necessary  and  noble,  as  in  your  own  inherited  his- 
tory— that  of  Christian  Chivalry. 

For  all  English  gentlemen,  this  is  the  part  of  the  tale 
of  the  race  of  man  which  it  is  most  essential  for  them  to 
know.  They  may  be  proud  that  it  is  also  the  greatest 
part  All  that  hitherto  has  been  achieved  at  best, — ^all  that 
has  been  in  noble  preparation  instituted, — ^is  begun  in  the 
period,  and  rooted  in  the  conception,  of  Chivalry. 

You  must  always  carefully  distinguish  that  conception 
from  the  base  strengtii  of  the  resultless  passions  which 
distort  and  confuse  it.  Infinitely  weaker,  the  idea  is  eter- 
nal and  creative ;  the  clamorous  rages  pass  away, — ^ruin- 
ous it  may  be,  pi'osperous  it  may  be,  for  their  time ; — ^but 
insignificant  for  ever.  Ton  find  kings  and  priests  alike, 
always  inventing  expedients  to  get  money ;  you  find  kings 
and  priests  alike,  always  inventing  pretexts  to  gain  power. 
If  you  want  to  write  a  practical  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  trace  the  real  reasons  of  the  things  that  actu- 
ally happened,  investigate  first  the  history  of  the  money; 
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and  then  of  the  quarrels  for  office  and  territory.  But  the 
things  that  actually  happened  were  of  small  consequence 
— ^the  thoughts  that  were  developed  are  of  infinite  conse- 
quence. 

217.  As  1  was  walking  back  from  Hincksey  last  even- 
ing, somewhat  discomforted  by  the^ook  of  bad  weather^ 
and  more  in  myself,  as  I  thought  over  this  closing  lecture, 
wondering  how  far  you  thought  I  had  been  talking  idly 
to  you,  instead  of  teaching  you  to  draw,  through  this 
term,  I  stopped  before  Messrs.  Wyatt's  window ;  caught — 
as  it  was  intended  every  one  should  be, — by  its  display 
of  wonderful  things.  And  I  was  very  unhappy  as  I 
looked,  for  it  seemed  to  me  you  could  not  but  think  the 
little  I  could  show  you  how  to  do  quite  valueless ;  while 
here  were  produced,  by  mysteries  of  craft  which  you 
might  expect  me  at  once  to  explain,  briUiant  water- 
colours  in  purple  and  gold,  and  photographs  of  sea 
waves,  and  chromolithotints  of  beautiful  young  ladies, 
and  exquisitely  finished  engravings  of  all  sorts  of  in 
teresting  scenes,  and  sublime  personages ;  patriots,  saints, 
martyrs,  penitents,  and  who  not  I  and  what  not!  all 
depicted  with  a  dexterity  which  it  has  cost  the  workmen 
their  life's  best  energy  to  learn,  and  requires  great  clever- 
ness thus  to  apply.  While,  in  your  room  for  stady,  there 
ire  only  ugly  photographs  of  Diirers  and  Holbeins,  and 
my  rude  outlines  from  leaves,  and  you  scarcely  ever  hear 
me  say  anything  in  praise  of  that  delightful  and  elabor 
ate  modem  art  at  all. 
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218.  So  I  bought  Hub  Madonna^*  which  was  the  pre^ 
tiest  thing  I  saw :  and  it  will  enable  me  to  tell  you  why 
this  modem  art  is,  indeed,  so  little  to  be  studied,  even  at 
its  best  I  think  you  will  all  like  the  plate,  and  you 
ought  to  like  it;  but  observe  in  what  its  beauty  consists. 
First,  in  very  exquaaite  line  engraving:  against  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  feeling  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
industry  and  skill  it  requires.  Next,  in  a  grace  anil 
severity  of  action  which  we  all  are  ready  to  praise ;  hzt 
this  is  not  the  painter's  own  bestowing;  the  trick  of  it  is 
learned  from  Memling  and  Van  Eyck,  and  other  men  of 
the  northern  religious  school.  The  covering  of  the  robo 
with  jewels  is  pleasing  to  you ;  but  that  is  learned  from 
Angelico  and  John  Bellini ;  and  if  you  will  compare  the 
jewel-painting  in  the  John  Bellini  (Standard  No.  6),  yon 
will  find  this  false  and  formal  in  comparison.  Then  the 
face  is  much  dignified  by  having  a  crown  set  on  it — 
which  is  copied  from  the  ordinaiy  thirteenth  century 
form,  and  ill  done.  The  face  itself  is  studied  from  a 
young  German  mother's,  and  is  only  by  the  painter's 
want  of  skill  made  conventional  in  expression,  and 
formal  in  feature.  It  would  have  been  wiser  and  more 
difiicult  to  have  painted  her  as  Baphael  or  Beynolds 
would,  with  true  personal  resemblance,  perfected  in 
expression. 

219.  Nevertheless,  in  its  derivative  way,  this  is  very 
ovely.    But  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  it  is  derivative 

♦  Now,  Ref .  lOi. 
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in  all  things.  The  dress  is  derivative;  the  action, 
derivative:  above  all,  the  conception  is  derivative  al- 
together, from  that  great  age  of  Christian  chivalry,  which, 
in  art  and  thonght  alike,  surpassed  the  Greek  chivalry, 
hccause  it  added  to  their  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  the 
enthusiasm  of  imaginative  love,  sanctified  by  this  ruling 
vision  of  the  Madonna,  as  at  once  perfect  maid  and 
perfect  mother. 

And  your  study  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages  must 
begin  in  your  understanding  how  the  men  of  them 
looked  on  Love  as  the  source  of  all  honour,  as  of  life; 
and  how,  from  the  least  thing  to  the  greatest,  the  honour- 
ing of  father  and  mother,  the  noble  esteem  of  children, 
and  the  sincere  respect  for  race,  and  for  the  courtesies 
and  prides  that  graced  and  crowned  its  purity,  were  the 
sources  of  all  their  virtue,  and  all  their  joy. 

220.  From  the  least  things,  I  say,  to  the  greatest  I 
am  to  speak  to-day  of  one  of  apparently  the  least  things ; 
which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest.  How  much  of  the 
dignity  of  this  Madonna,  do  you  suppose,  depends  on 
the  manner  she  bears  her  dress,  her  crown,  her  jewels, 
and  her  sceptre  t 

In  peasant  and  prince  alike,  you  will  find  that 
ultimately,  character  is  truly  heralded  in  dress;  and 
tliat  splendour  in  dress  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  colour/ 
to  birds  and  flowers,  but  splendour  with  more  meaning. 
Splendour,  observe,  however,  in  the  true  Latin  sense  of 
the  word ;  hrighineaa  of  colour ;   not  gaudiness :  what   1 
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have  been  telling  jon  of  colour  in  pictures  will  appl]^ 
equally  to  colour  in  dress:  vulgarity  consiBts  in  the  in- 
solence and  discord  of  it,  not  in  brightness. 

221.  For  peasant  and  prince  alike,  in  healthy  national 
order,  brightness  of  dress  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  it 
are  needful.  No  indication  of  moral  decline  is  more  sure 
than  the  squalor  of  dress  among  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  fear  or  shame  of  the  higher  classes  to  bear  their 
proper  insignia. 

Such  fear  and  shame  are  singularly  expressed,  here  in 
Oxford,  at  this  hour.  The  nobleman  ceases  to  wear  the 
golden  tassel  in  his  cap,  so  accepting,  and  publicly 
heralding  his  acceptance  of,  the  popular  opinion  of  him 
that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  nobleman,  or  noteworthy 
person.*  And  the  members  of  the  University,  generally, 
shrink  from  wearing  their  academical  dress,  so  accept- 
ing, and  publicly  heralding  their  acceptance  of,  the 
popular  opinion  that  everybody  else  may  be  as  good 
scholars  as  they.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  continually  in 
the  streets  young  men  in  bright  costumes  of  blue  and 
white;  in  such  evidently  proud  heraldry  proclaiming 
their  conviction  that  the  chief  object  of   residence  in 

*  '*  Another  stride  that  has  been  taken  appeals  in  the  periehing  of 
heraldzy.  Whilst  the  priyilegee  of  nobility  are  paesing  to  the  middle 
class,  the  badge  is  discredited,  and  the  titles  of  lordship  are  getting 
Dinstj  and  cumbersome.  I  wonder  that  sensible  men  have  not  been 
alieady  impatient  of  them.  They  belong,  with  wigs,  powder,  and 
scarlet  ooats,  to  an  earlier  age,  and  may  be  advantageonsly  consigned 
with  paint  and  tattoo,  to  the  dignitaries  of  Australia  and  Polyneaim'*— 
B.  W.  EiiERaoN  (English  Traits.) 
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Oxford  18  learning  to  row;  the  rowing  itself  being,  I 
imagine,  not  for  real  boat  service,  but  for  purposes  of 
display. 

222.  All  dress  is  thns  heraldic ;  a  soldier's  dress  only 
more  definitely  so,  in  proclaiming  the  thing  he  means  to 
die  as  well  as  to  live  for ;  but  all  is  heraldic,  from  the 
beggar's  rag  to  the  king's  diadem ;  it  may  be  involun- 
tarily, it  may  be,  insolently ;  but  when  the  characters  of 
men  are  determined,  and  wise,  their  dress  becomes  heral- 
dic reverently,  and  in  order.  "  Togam  e  tngurio  prof erre 
uxorem  Eaciliam  jubet;"  and  Edie  Ochiltree's  blue  gown 
is  as  honourably  heraldic  as  a  knight's  ermine. 

223.  The  beginning  of  heraldiy,  and  of  all  beautiful 
dress,  is,  however,  simply  in  the  wearing  of  the  skins  of 
slain  animals.  You  may  discredit,  as  much  as  you  choose, 
the  literal  meaning  of  that  earliest  statement, "  Unto  Adam 
also,  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of 
skins,  and  clothed  them;"  but  the  figurative  meaning  of 
it  only  becomes  the  stronger.  For  if  you  think  of  the 
skins  of  animals  as  giving  the  four  great  materials  of 
dress — ^leather,  fur,  wool,  and  down,  you  will  see  in  this 
verse  the  summary  of  what  has  ever  since  taken  place  in 
the  method  of  the  providence  of  the  Maker  of  Man  and 
beast,  for  the  clothing  of  the  naked  creature  who  was  to 
rule  over  the  rest. 

224.  The  first  practical  and  savage  use  of  such  dress 
was  that  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  beast  became  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  of  its  slayer :  the  skin  of  its  body  his 
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coat ;  the  sldn  of  the  fore  legs  was  knotted  in  front,  and 
the  skin  of  the  hind  legs  and  tail  became  tassels,  the 
jags  of  the  cut  edges  forming  a  kind  of  fringe  here  and 
there. 

You  have  tliiis  the  first  conception  of  a  helmet,  with 
the  mane  of  the  animal  for  its  crest  or  plume,  and  the 
first  conception  of  a  cnirass,  yarionslj  fringed,  striped,  or 
spotted :  in  complete  acoontrement  for  war,  yon  have  to 
add  spear,  (or  arrow),  and  shield.  The  spear  is  properly 
a  beam  of  wood,  iron  pointed ;  the  shield  a  disk  of  leather, 
iron  fronted. 

And  armed  strength  for  conduct  is  symbolized  for  all 
future  time  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  two  types  of  Hera- 
cles and  Athena ;  the  one  with  the  low  lion's  crest  and  the 
arrow,  the  other  with  the  high  horse's  crest,  and  the  spear; 
one  with  the  lion-skin,  the  other  with  the  goat-skin ; — 
both  with  the  round  shield. 

225.  The  nebris  of  Dionusos,  and  leopard-skin  of  the 
priests  of  Egypt  relate  to  astronomy,  not  war ;  and  the 
interest  in  their  spots  and  bars,  as  variously  symbolic,  to- 
gether with  real  pleasure  in  their  grotesqueness,  greatly 
modified  the  entire  system  of  Egyptian  colour-decoration. 
On  the  earliest  Greek  vases,  also,  the  spots  and  bars  of  the 
animals  are  carried  out  in  spots  or  chequers  u|K)n  the 
ground,  (sometimes  representing  flowers),  and  the  delight 
in  "  divers  colours  of  needlework,"  and  in  fantasy  of  em- 
oroidery,  gradually  refine  and  illumine  the  design  of 
Eastern  dress.    But  only  tlie  patterns  derived  from  the 
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oolonrs  of  animals  become  classical  in  heraldry  mider  ttie 
general  name  of  "furres,"  one  of  them  "  vaire"  or  "  ver- 
rey  "  ("  the  variegated  fur,")  rudely  figuring  the  material 
composed  of  the  skins  of  small  animals  sewn  together, 
alternately  head  to  tail ;  the  other,  ermine,  peculiarly  hon- 
ourable, from  the  costliness,  to  southern  nations,  of  the  fur 
it  represents. 

226.  The  name  of  the  principal  heraldic  colour  has  a 
similar  origin :  the  "  rams'  skins  dyed  red  "  which  were 
used  for  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  were  al- 
ways one  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  between 
the  east  and  west :  in  medisayal  Latin  they  were  called 
**gulae,"  and  in  the  French  plural  "gules,"  so  that  to  be 
dressed  in  "  gules  "  came  gradually  to  mean  being  dressed 
in  the  particular  red  of  those  skins,  which  was  a  full  soft 
scarlet,  not  dazzling,  but  warm  and  glowing.  It  is  used, 
in  opposition  to  darker  purple,  in  large  masses  in  the 
fresco  painting  of  later  Borne ; — ^is  the  dominant  colour  of 
ornamental  writing  in  the  middle  ages  (giving  us  the  ec- 
clesiastical term  "  rubric  "),  and  asserts  itself  finally,  and 
most  nobly,  in  the  fresco  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  and 
Luini.  I  have  tried  to  represent  very  closely  the  tint  of  it 
Luini  has  given  to  St.  Catherine's  mantle,  in  my  study  in 
your  schools.  Titian  keeps  it  also  as  the  key-note  of  his 
frescoes ;  so  also  Tintoret ;  but  Eaphael,  Correggio,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  all  substituted  orange  for  it  in  opposition 
to  purple ;  and  the  entire  scheme  of  colour  in  the  Vatican 
frescoes  is  of  orange  and  purple,  broken  by  green  and 
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white,  on  a  ground  of  grey.^  This  orange  and  purple  op- 
position in  meaner  hands  became  gaudy  and  feeble,  and 
the  system  of  medisBval  colour  was  at  last  totally  destroyed 
by  it;  the  orange  remaining  to  this  day  the  fayouriteii 
and  most  distinctive,  hue  in  bad  glass  painting 

227.  The  forms  of  dress,  however,  derived  from  the 
skins  of  animals  are  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
colours.  Of  these  the  principal  is  the  crest,  which  is 
properly  the  mane  of  lion  or  horse.  The  skin  of  the 
horse  was  neither  tough,  nor  of  convenient  size  for  wear- 
ing ;  but  the  classical  Greek  helmet  is  only  an  adaptation 
of  the  outline  of  its  head,  with  the  mane  floating  behind: 
many  Etruscan  helmets  have  ears  also,  while,  in  mediseval 
armour,  light  plates,  cut  into  the  shape  of  wings  of  birds, 
are  often  placed  on  each  side  of  the  crest,  which  then 
becomes  not  the  mane  of  the  animal  merely,  but  the 
image  of  the  entire  ci^ature  which  the  warrior  desires  to 
be  renowned  for  having  slain. 

228.  The  Heraldic  meaning  of  the  crest  is  accordingly, 
first,  that  the  Knight  asserts  himself  to  have  prevailed 
over  the  animal  it  represents;  and  to  be  stronger  than 
such  a  creature  would  be,  therefore,  against  his  human 
enemies.  Hence,  gradually,  he  considers  himself  invested 
with  the  power  and  character  of  the  slain  creature  itself ; 
and,  as  it  were,  to  have  taken  from  it,  for  his  spoil,  not 
its  skin  only,  but  its  strength.  The  crest,  therefore,  is  the 
heraldic  indication  of  personality,  and  is  properly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  bearing  on  the  shield,  because  tliat 
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indicated  race;  but  the  crest,    personal  character  and 
valour. 

229.  I  have  traced  the  practical  truth  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  idea  of  the  transmitted  strength  of  the 
slain  creature  becoming  the  inheritance  of  its  victor,  in 
the  account  given  of  the  coins  of  Camarina,  in  the  Qtieen 
of  the  Air.  But  it  is  strange  and  sad  to  reflect  how 
much  misery  has  resulted,  in  the  history  of  man,  from  the 
imaginative  excuse  for  cruelty  afforded  by  the  adopted 
character  of  savage  animals ;  and  how  many  wolves,  bears, 
lions,  and  eagles,  have  been  national  symbols,  instead  of 
gentler  creatures.  Even  the  heraldic  symbol  of  Christ  is 
in  Italy  oftener  the  lion  than  the  lamb:  and  among  the 
innumerable  painters  of  his  Desert  Prophet,  only  Filippo 
Lippi  understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  raiment  of 
camel's  hair,  and  made  him  wear  the  camel's  skin,  as 
Heracles  the  Lion's.  • 

230.  Although  the  crest  is  thus  essentially  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  character,  it  practically  becomes  heredi- 
tary ;  and  the  sign  on  shield  and  helmet  is  commonly  the 
same.  But  the  shield  has  a  system  of  bearings  peculiar  to 
itself,  to  which  I  wish  especially  to  direct  your  attention 
to-day. 

Our  word  *  shield'  and  the  German  'schild'  mean  'the 
covering  thing,'  that  behind  which  you  are  sheltered,  but 
you  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  shell, 
which  means  properly  a  scale  or  plate,  developed,  like  a 
fish's  scale,  for  the  protection  of  the  body. 
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There  are  properly  only  two  kinds  of  shields,  one  rcmnd 
and  the  other  square,  passing  into  oval  and  oblong ;  the 
round  one  being  for  use  in  free  action,  the  square  one  for 
a jjustment  to  ground  or  walls ;  but,  on  horseback,  the 
lower  part  of  the  shield  must  be  tapered  ofF,  in  order  to 
fall  conveniently  on  the  left  side  of  the  horse. 

And,  therefore,  practically,  you  have  two  great  forms 
of  shield ;  the  Greek  round  one,  for  fighting  on  foot,  or  in 
the  chariot,  and  the  Gothic  pointed  one  for  fighting  on 
horseback.  The  oblong  one  for  motionless  defence  is, 
however,  almost  always  given  to  the  mythic  figure  of 
Fortitude,  and  the  bearings  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
shields  are  always  designed  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
figures  of  the  circle  and  square. 

The  Greek  word  for  the  round  shield  is  ^aspis.'  I  have 
no  doubt  merely  a  modification  of  *  apsis'  the  potter's 
wheel ;  the  proper  word  for  the  Gothic  shield  is  '  ecu ' 
from  the  Latin  ^scutum,'  meaning  a  shield  covered  with 
leather.  From  '  ecu '  you  have  '  ecuyer ; ' — from  scutum 
'  scutiger,'  both  passing  into  our  English  *  squire.' 

231.  The  aspis  of  the  Greeks  might  be  much  heavier 
than  the  Gothic  shield,  because  a  Greek  never  rode  fully 
armed ;  his  object  was  to  allow  both  to  his  horse  and  to 
himself  the  most  perfect  command  of  limb  compatible 
with  protection ;  if,  therefore,  he  was  in  full  armour,  and 
wanted  his  horse  to  carry  him,  he  put  a  board  upon 
wheels,  and  stood  on  that,  harnessing  sometimes  to  it  four 
horses  of  the  highest  breed  abreast.    Of   all  hitherto 
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practised  exertions  of  manual  dexterity,  the  driving  thus 
at  full  speed  over  rough  ground,  standing  in  the  chariot, 
is.  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  ever  attained  by  general 
military  discipline. 

It  is  true  that  to  do  anything  perfectly  well  is  about 
equally  difficult;  and  I  suppose  that  in  a  chariot  race, 
a  tournament,  or  a  modem  game  at  cricket,  the  manual 
art  of  the  most  highly-trained  men  would  be  almost 
equally  fine;  still,  practically,  in  Gothic  chivalry,  the 
knight  trusted  more  to  his  weight  and  less  to  his  skill  than 
a  Greek  did ;  nor  could  a  horse's  pace  under  armour 
ever  render  precision  of  aim  so  difficult  as  at  unarmed 
BpeeQ* 

232.  Another  great  difference  of  a  parallel  kind  exists 
in  the  knight's  body-armour.  A  Greek  never  hopes  to 
turn  a  lance  by  his  cuirass,  nor  to  be  invulnerable,  except 
by  enchantment,  in  his  body  armour,  because  he  will  not 
have  it  cxmibrous  enough  to  impede  his  movements ;  but 
he  makes  his  shield,  if  possible,  strong  enough  to  stop  a 
lance,  and  carries  it  as  he  would  a  piece  of  wall:  a  Gothic 
knight,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  make  his  coat  ar- 
mour invulnerable,  and  carried  the  shield  merely  to  ward 
thrusts  on  the  left  side,  never  large  enough  to  encumber 
the  arm  that  held  the  reins.  All  fine  design  in  Gothic 
heraldry  is  founded,  therefore,  on  the  form  of  a  short,  but 
pointed  shield,  convex  enough  to  throw  the  point  of  a 
spear  aside  easily;  a  form  roughly  extending  from  the 
begimiing  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
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century,  but  of   which   the  most   beautiful  types  are 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth. 

233.  The  difference  in  method  of  device  between  the 
Gothic  and  classic  shields  resulted  partly  from  this 
essential  difference  in  form.  The  pointed  shield,  ha^ing 
definitely  two  sides,  like  a  pointed  arch,  and  a  determined 
position,  naturally  suggested  an  arrangement  of  bearinga 
definitely  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  above,  or  below 
the  centre,  while  the  Greek  shield  had  its  boss,  or  its 
main  bearing,  in  the  centre  always,  with  subordinate 
decoration  round.  Farther,  the  Qt)thic  fineness  of  colour- 
instinct  seized  at  once  on  this  division  of  pai*t8  as  an 
opportunity  for  inlaying  or  counterchanging  colours; 
and  finally,  the  respect  for  race,  carried  out  by  registry 
of  the  remotest  branches  of  noble  families,  compelled 
the  Gothic  heralds  of  later  times  to  use  these  methods  of 
dividing  or  quartering  in  continually  redoubled  com- 
plexity. 

234.  Essentially,  therefore,  as  distinguished  from  the 
classic  shield,  the  Gothic  one  is  parti-coloured  beneath 
its  definite  bearings,  or  rather,  bi-coloured ;  for  tlie  tinc- 
tures are  never  more  than  two  in  the  main  design  of 
them ;  and  the  specific  methods  of  arrangement  of  these 
two  masses  of  colour  have  deeper  and  more  ancient 
heraldic  significance  than,  with  few  exceptions,  thc'.i 
superimposed  bearings.  1  have  arranged  the  twelve 
principal  ones*  in  the  7th  of  your  rudimentary  exer- 

*  GlMoges  whidh  "  doe  peonliarlj  beloDff  to  this  art,  and  are  of 
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cises,  and  they  will  be  entirely  fixed  in  yonr  minds  hy 
once  drawing  it. 

235.  Observe  respecting  them. 

1.  The  Chiefe ;  a  bar  of  colour  across  the  npper  part 
of  the  shield,  signifies  authority  or  chief-dom,  as  the 
source  of  all  order,  power,  and  peace. 

2.  The  Gross,  as  an  ordinaiy,  distinguished  from  the 
cross  as  a  bearing,  consists  simpl^4of  two  bars  dividing 
the  shield  into  four  quarters ;  and,  I  believe,  that  it  does 
not  in  this  form  stand  properly  as  a  symbol  of  Christian 
faith,  but  only  as  one  of  Christian  patience  and  fortitude. 
The  cross  as  a  symbol  of  faith  is  terminated  within  the 
field. 

3.  The  Fesse,  a  horizontal  bar  across  the  middle  of  the 
shield,  represents  the  knight's  girdle,  or  anything  that 
binds  and  secures,  or  continues.  The  word  is  a  corruption 
of  fascia.  Sir  Francis  Drake  received  for  arms  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  Fesse  waved  between  two  pole-stars, 
whei*e  it  stands  for  tlie  waved  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
partly,  also,  to  signify  that  Sir  Francis  put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth;  and  the  family  of  Drummond  carries  three 
diminutive  Fesses,  or  bars,  waved,  because  their  ancestor 
brought  Queen  Margaret  safe  through  many  storms. 

4.  The  Bend,  an  oblique  bar  descending  from  right  to 

oidinaiy  use  therein,  in  xegazd  whereof  they  are  called  *  ordinaries.*  "— 
See  GuiLLDC,  sect,  ii  dhap.  iii     (Ed.  1638.) 

*'  They  have  also  the  title  of  honourable  ordinaries  in  that  the  court 
armonr  is  mnch  honoured  thereby."  The  French  call  them  '^  pi^ce^ 
bonorables." 
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left  of  the  holder  of  the  fihield,  represents  the  sword-belt 
The  Latin  baltons  and  balteum  are,  I  believe,  the  origio 
of  the  word.  They  become  bendellns  and  bendellom; 
then  bandeau  and  bande.  Benda  is  the  word  osed  for  the 
riband  roand  the  neck  of  St.  Etheldreda,  in  the  account  of 
her  death  quoted  by  Du  Cange.  I  believe,  also,  the  f  esse 
stands  often  for  the  cross-bar  of  the  castle  gate,  and  the 
bend  for  its  very  useful  diagonal  bar :  this  is  only  a  con- 
lecture,  but  I  believe  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  idea,  cer- 
tainly admitted  in  heraldry,  that  the  bend  sometimes 
stands  for  a  scaling  ladder :  so  also  the  next  four  most  im- 
portant ordinaries  have  aU  an  architectural  significance. 

5.  The  Pale,  an  upright  bar  dividing  the  shield  in  half, 
is  simply  an  upright  piece  of  timber  in  a  palisade.  It 
signifies  either  defence  or  enclosure. 

6.  The  Pile,  a  wedge-shaped  space  of  colour  with  the 
point  downwards,  represents  what  we  still  call  a  pile;  a 
piece  of  timber  driven  into  moist  ground  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  any  building. 

7.  The  Canton,  a  square  space  of  colour  in  either  of 
the  upper  comers  of  the  shield,  signifies  the  comer-stone 
of  a  building.  The  origin  and  various  use  of  this  word 
are  very  interesting.  The  Greek  xavOo^y  used  by  Aristotle 
for  the  comer  of  the  eyes,  becomes  canto,  and  then  can- 
tonus.  The  French  coin  (comer),  is  usually  derived  from 
the  Latin  cuneus ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  one  cormp- 
tion  of  canton :  the  mediseval-Latin  cantonus  is  either  an 
angle  or  recess,  or  a  four-square  comer-stone.    The  heral* 
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die  canton  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  building,  and  the  French 
cantonnier  is  a  road-mender,  because  the  essential  thing  in 
repairing  a  road  is  to  get  its  comer  or  edge  fimu 

8.  The  Cheyron,  a  band  bent  at  an  angle  (properly  a 
right  angle),  with  its  point  upwards,  represents  the  gable 
or  roof  of  a  house.  Thus  the  four  last-named  ordinaries 
represent  the  four  essentials  of  a  fixed  habitation:  the 
pale,  its  enclosure  within  a  given  space  of  groxmd ;  the 
pile,  its  foundation ;  the  canton  its  wall,  and  the  chevron 
its  roof. 

9.  The  Orle,  a  narrow  band  following  the  outline  of 
the  shield  midway  between  its  edge  and  centre,  is  a  more 
definite  expression  of  enclosure  or  fortification  by  mote 
or  rampart  The  relations  of  this  word,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  canton,  are  singular,  and  worth  remembering.  Du 
Cange  quotes  under  it  an  order  of  the  municipality  of  Pia- 
cenza,  that  always,  in  the  custom-house  where  the  salt-tax 
was  taken,  '^a  great  orled  disk"  should  be  kept;  '^ dischus 
magnus  orlatup/'  i.^.,  a  large  plate  with  a  rim,  in  which 
every  day  fresh  salt  should  be  placed.  Then  note  that  the 
word  disk  is  used  in  the  middle  ages,  either  for  a  plate,  or 
a  table,  (the  ^^  holy  disk  "  is  the  patina  of  the  sacrament), 
but  most  generally  for  a  table,  whence  you  get  the  old 
German  disch ;  our  dish,  the  French  disner,  diner ;  and 
our  dinner.  The  disk  cutout  into  a  ring  becomes  a  quoit, 
whicJi  is  the  simplest  form  of  orle.  The  word  *orle* 
itself  comes,  I  believe,  from  ora,  in  old  Latin,  wldch  took 
a  diminutive,  orula ;  or  perhaps  the  1  was  put  in  merely 
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to  distiiiguiBh,  to  the  ear,  a  margined  thing,  ^  orlatns/  from 
a  gilded  thing,  ^  anratus.'  It  stands  for  the  hem  of  a  robe, 
01*  the  fillet  of  a  crown,  as  well  as  for  any  margin  ;  aild  it 
is  given  as  an  ordinaiy  to  such  as  have  afforded  protection 
and  defence,  because  it  defends  what  is  within  it  Be- 
duced  to  a  narrow  band,  it  becomes  a  *  Tressure.'  If  you 
have  a  sovereign  of  1860  to  1870  in  your  pocket,  and  look 
at  the  right  hand  upper  comer  of  the  Queen's  arms,  you 
will  see  the  Scottish  Lion  within  the  tressure  decorated 
with  fleur-de-lys,  which  Scotland  bears  in  memory  of  her 
treaty  with  Charlemagne. 

10.  The  Gyron,  a  triangular  space  of  colour  with  its 
point  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  Latin  gyro,  a  fold,  "  pars  vestis  qui  laxior  fit,  et  in 
superior!  paile  contracta,  in  largiorem  formam  in  imo  se 
explicat."  The  heraldic  *  gyron,'  however,  also  has  a 
collateral  reference  to,  and  root  in,  the  word  *gre. 
mium,'  bosom  or  lap ;  and  it  signifies  properly  the  chief 
fold  or  fall  of  the  dress  either  over  the  bosom,  or  between 
the  knees ;  and  has  whatever  symbolic  expression  may  be 
attributed  to  that  fold,  as  a  sign  of  kindness  or  protection. 
The  infiuence  of  the  lines  taken  by  softly  falling  drapery 
in  giving  gentleness  to  the  action  of  figures  was  always 
felt  by  the  Gothic  artists  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
design ;  and  the  two  constantly  repeated  figures  of  Christ 
holding  souls  in  the  ^  gremium '  of  his  robe,  and  of  the 
Madonna  casting  hers  over  suppliants,  gave  an  inevitably 
recognized  association  to  them. 
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11.  The  Flasque,  a  space  of  colour  terminated  by  a 
curved  line  on  each  flank  of  the  shield,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Latin  flecto,  and  is  the  beanDg  of  honour  given 
for  successful  embassy.  It  must  be  counted  among  the 
ordinaries,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  what  groups  of 
authentic  bearings  I  have  examined. 

12.  The  Saltire,  from  salir,  represents  the  securest  form 
of  machine  for  mounting  walls ;  it  has  partly  the  same 
significance  as  the  ladder  of  the  Scaligers,  but,  being 
properly  an  ordinary,  and  not  a  bearing,  has  the  wider 
general  meaning  of  successful  ascent,  not  that  of  mere 
local  attack.    As  a  bearing,  it  is  the  St  Andrew's  Cross. 

236.  These  twelve  forms  of  ordinary  then,  or  first  colour 
divisions  of  the  shield,  represent  symbolically  the  estab- 
lishment, defence,  and  exaltation  of  the  Knight's  house 
by  his  Christian  courage ;  and  are  in  this  symbolism, 
different  from  all  other  military  bearings.  They  are 
throughout  essentially  founded  on  the  "quartering"  or 
division  of  the  field  into  four  spaces  by  the  sign  of  the 
Cross :  and  the  history  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe  is  abso- 
lutely that  of  the  connection  of  domestic  honour  with 
Christian  faith,  and  of  the  exaltation  of  these  two  senti- 
ments into  the  highest  enthusiasm  by  cultivated  imagina- 
tion. 

The  means  of  this  culture  by  the  finer  arts ;  the  errors, 
or  falls,  of  the  entliusiasm  so  excited ;  its  extinction  by 
avarice,  pride,  and  lust,  in  the  period  of  the  (so  called) 
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Benaissance,  and  the  possibilify  of  a  trae  Benaiflsance  oi 
Bestoration  of  courage  and  pure  hope  to  Christian  men 
in  their  homes  and  industries,  must  form  the  general  sub* 
ject  of  the  study  into  which  I  have  henceforth  to  lead 
you.  In  a  future  course  of  lectures  it  will  be  my  endear 
vour  to  show  you,  in  the  elementary  forms  of  Christian 
architecture,  the  evidence  of  such  mental  development 
and  decline  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  remember  that  my  power,  or  any  one  else's, 
to  show  you  truths  of  this  kind,  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  degree  of  sympathy  you  have  in  yourselves  with  what 
is  decorous  and  generous.  I  use  both  these  words  advis- 
edly, and  distinctively,  for  every  high  quality  of  art  con- 
sists either  in  some  expression  of  what  is  decent, — ^becom- 
ing,—or  disciplined  in  character,  or  of  what  is  bright  and 
generous  in  the  forces  of  human  life. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  fear  no  want  of  such  sympathy 
in  you;  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed 
are  in  many  respects  adverse  to  it. 

237.  I  find,  on  returning  to  the  University  after  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  the  scope  of  its  teaching  greatly 
extended,  the  zeal  of  its  masters  certainly  undiminished ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  feeling  of  the  younger 
nienibei'S  of  the  University  better,  and  their  readiness  to 
comply  with  all  sound  advice,  greater,  than  in  my  time. 
What  scandals  there  have  been  among  us,  I  think  have 
been  in  great  part  accidental,  and  consequent  chiefly  on 
the  intense  reed  for  excitement  of  some  trivial  kind,  which 
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18  provoked  by  our  restless  and  competitive  work.  Id 
temper,  in  general  amenability  to  right  guidance,  and  in 
their  sense  of  the  advantages  open  to  them,  more  may  nov 
be  hoped  than  ever  yet  from  the  students  of  Oxford^-one 
thing  only  I  find  wanting  to  them  altogether — distinct- 
ness of  aim. 

238.  In  their  new  schools  of  science  they  learn  the 
power  of  machinery  and  of  physical  elements,  but  not  that 
of  the  soul ;  I  am  afraid,  in  our  new  schools  of  liberal 
rel'ffion  they  learn  rather  to  doubt  their  own  faiths  than 
to  look  with  patience  or  respect  on  those  of  others ;  and  in 
our  new  schools  of  policy,  to  efPace  the  canons  of  the  past, 
without  having  formed  any  distinct  conception  of  those 
which  must  regulate  the  institutions  of  the  future. 

239.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  deep  rejoicing  to 
me  that,  in  bringing  before  your  examination  the  best 
forms  of  English  art,  I  am  necessarily  leading  you  to  take 
interest  in  the  history  of  your  country  at  the  time  when, 
20  to  speak,  it  became  England.  You  see  how,  in  every 
college  which  is  now  extending  or  renewing  its  buildings, 
the  adopted  style  is  approximately  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;— it  being  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  by  a  continually- 
extending  instinct,  that  only  then  the  national  mind  had 
unimpaired  power  of  ideal  conception.  Whatever  else  we 
may  have  advanced  in,  there  is  no  dispute  that,  in  the 
great  arts,  we  have  steadily,  since  that  thirteenth  century, 
declined :  and  I  have,  therefore,  since  accepting  this  pro- 
fessorship, partly  again  taken  up  my  abandoned  idea  of 
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writing  the  stoiy  of  that  oenturj,  at  least  iu  England ; — 
of  writing  it,  or,  at  all  events,  collecting  it,  with  the  help 
of  my  pupils,  if  they  cai*e  to  help  me.  By  myself,  I  caa 
do  nothing ;  yet  I  should  not  ask  them  to  help  me  if  I 
were  not  certain  that  at  this  crisis  of  our  national  existence 
Uie  fixing  tlie  minds  of  young  and  old  upon  the  customs 
and  conception  of  chivalry  is  the  best  of  all  moral  educa- 
tion. One  thing  I  solemnly  desire  to  see  all  children 
taught — obedience ;  and  one  to  all  persons  entering  into 
life — ^the  power  of  unselfish  admiration. 

240.  The  incident  which  I  have  related  in  my  fourth 
lecture  on  sculpture,  seen  by  me  last  year  on  the  bridge  of 
Wallingford,  is  a  sufficient  example  of  the  courtesies  in 
which  we  are  now  bringing  up  our  peasant  children.  Do 
you  think  that  any  science  or  art  we  can  teach  them  will 
make  them  happy  under  such  conditions  ?  Nay,  in  what 
courtesy  or  in  what  affection  are  we  even  now  carefully 
training  ourselves ; — ^above  all,  in  what  form  of  duty  or 
reverence  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  power  of  mi- 
derstanding  even  what  duty  or  reverence  mean  ?  I  warned 
you  in  my  former  lecture  against  the  base  curiosity  of 
seeking  for  the  origin  of  life  in  the  dust ;  in  earth  instead 
of  heaven :  how  much  more  must  I  warn  you  against  for- 
getting the  true  origin  of  the  life  that  is  in  your  own  souls, 
of  that  good  which  you  have  heard  with  your  ears,  and 
your  fathers  have  told  you.  Tou  buy  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  as  furniture  for  your  rooms ;  but  you  despise  the 
religion,  and  you  reject  the  memory,  of  those  who  liave 
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taught  yon  to  love  the  aspect  of  whatsoever  things  and 
creatures  are  good*  and  pure :  and  too  many  of  you,  enter- 
ing into  life,  are  ready  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act,  as  the  men 
bid  you  who  are  incapable  of  worship,  as  they  are  of  crea- 
tion ; — ^whose  power  is  only  in  destruction ;  whose  glad- 
ness only  in  disdain ;  whose  glorying  is  in  their  shame. 
You  know  well,  I  should  think,  by  this  time,  that  I  am  not 
one  fr)  seek  ♦o  c<»iiceal  from  you  any  truth  of  nature,  or 
snperstitiously  decorate  for  you  any  form  of  faith ;  but  I 
trust  deejay — (and  T  wjjl  strive,  for  my  poor  part,  wholly, 
so  to  help  you  in  steadfastness  of  heart) — that  you,  the 
children  of  the  Christian  chivalry  which  was  led  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Lion-Heart,  and  in  France  by  Eoland,  and  in 
Spain  by  the  Cid,  may  nut  stoop  to  become  as  these,  whose 
thoughts  are  but  to  invent  new  foulness  with  which  to 
blaspheme  the  story  of  Christ,  and  to  destroy  the  noble 
works  and  laws  that  have  been  founded  in  His  name.  • 
Will  you  not  rather  go  round  about  this  England,  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof,  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks,  and 
consider  her  palaces,  that  you  may  tell  it  to  the  generation 
following  ?  Will  you  not  rather  honour  with  all  your 
strength,  with  all  your  obedience,  with  all  your  holy  love 
and  never-ending  worship,  the  princely  sires,  and  pure 
maids,  and  nursing  mothers,  who  have  bequeaflied  and 
blest  your  life? — that  so,  for  you  also,  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, the  days  of  strength,  and  the  light  of  memory,  may 
bo  long  in  this  lovely  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  lias 
given  you. 
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